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SAVED  BY  A  CAMERA 

BY  FELICIA  BUTTZ  CLARK 


Chapter  I 

CYRUS    IS   TEMPTED  TO   LEAD   AN    ADVENTUROUS 
EXISTENCE 

It  was  just  like  Jack  Henderson  to  run  into  dan- 
ger, but  it  was  n't  fair  for  him  to  lead  Cyrus  Hale 
into  devious  paths. 

This  is  the  way  he  did  it.  In  the  memorable 
September,  following  an  equally  memorable  Au- 
gust when  the  cannon  of  Europe  began  to  boom 
and  a  vast  general  war  ensued,  the  like  of  which 
has  never  been  seen  since  the  world  swung  in 
space,  and  which  will  never  be  again,  we  hope, 
as  long  as  our  old  globe  continues  to  whirl,  Jack 
wrote  Cyrus  a  letter.  It  was  dated  at  a  town  in 
the  south  of  France,  not  far  from  the  mountains 
where  glaciers  are  hidden  in  the  clefts  and  snow- 
peaks  glisten  in  eternal  whiteness. 

Just  why  Jack  Henderson  happened  to  be  in 
this  little  town  when  he  ought  to  have  been  some- 
where else,  nobody  knew  but  himself.  He  had 
plenty  of  money,  had  n't  a  relative  on  earth  to 
control  his  actions,  and  was  accustomed  to  doing 
exactly  as  he  pleased,  without  regard  to  a  guar- 
dian over  in  New  York,  who  controlled  his  for- 
tune until  he  should  come  of  age  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  gruff,  only  he  was  n't.  being  just  the 
nicest  man  imaginable,  from  Jack's  point  of  view. 

It  was  before  the  days  of  strict  censorship  that 
the  letter  was  sent.  Otherwise,  it  would  probably 
never  have  reached  Rome,  where  Cyrus  Hale, 
likewise  an  independent  youth,  had  tied  in  a  pen- 
niless condition,  accompanied  by  thousands  of 
other  Americans,  when  the  war  cloud  burst  about 
them.  Male  was  luckier  than  some  of  his  fellow- 
country  people,  having  a  source  of  financial  sup- 


ply in  a  sister  married  to  an  Italian  marquis  and 
enjoying  a  home  in  Rome  and  a  castle  in  the 
Apennines.  Cyrus  went  first  to  the  castle,  arriv- 
ing in  a  destitute  condition,  having  traveled  in 
third-class  railway-carriages,  and  even  baggage- 
cars,  to  reach  his  sister,  who  had  never  been  so 
dear  before.  Incidentally,  he  felt  that  next  to 
her  the  most  precious  object  in  the  world  was  the 
porcelain  bath-tub.  into  which  he  plunged  with  a 
shout  of  joy  fifteen  minutes  after  he  reached  the 
castle.  He  had  not  had  money  enough  to  indulge 
in  a  bath  for  two  weeks,  and  after  traveling  in 
baggage-cars  !    Well,  I  need  say  no  more. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Jack's 
letter  tempted  him.  It  was  as  thoughtless  in 
word  and  spirit  as  Jack  was  wont  to  be.  But 
it  was  inspired  by  the  love  of  stirring  action 
that  always  has  a  strong  appeal  for  the  youth 
of  every  nation.  To  do  them  justice,  the 
chums  were  not  unmindful  of  the  horrors  of 
war,  nor  of  its  dangers;  but  here  was  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  first-hand  glimpse  of 
scenes  and  events  that  might  play  a  big  part 
in  changing  the  map  of  Europe  and  the  course 
of  the  world's  history. 

This  is  what  Jack  wrote: 

Dear  Cy:  1  'm  in  just  tin-  seethingest  place  you 
heard  of.  S- ■  1  ■  I i «  rs  all  around  me.  I  hear  the  cannon- 
ading  '  Bj  going  up  tin-  mountain,  I  can  see  them 
fighting.  It  's  thrilling  !  Some  day,  I  'm  going  to 
down  to  the  fortifications  l><  tween  here  and  Switzer- 
land and  shuts.  Why  don't  you  come 
<>n  up  here  ?  You  can't  imagine  it.  my  dear  Cy.  Such  an 
experience  will  never  be  again  in  our  lifetime.  I  don't 
.■.  hy  our  fellow-Americans  all  started  for  home  like 
a  flock  of  frightened  sheep.  They  might  have  stayed 
and  been  in  the  thick  of  the  whole  thing.  Come  right 
along,  Cy.      I  '11  meet  you  at  Culoz — that  's  the  junction 
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if  you  conic  up  by  Turin,  and  that  's  the  best  way.  We 
can't  gel  home  anyhow  except  by  steerage.  Every  ship 
full  to  the  limit.  Guardy  cabled  me  to  come,  but  I  'in 
not  going  yet!  not  much!  Too  much  doing  here. 
Then-  's  nothing  to  compare  with  it  hack  home  in  the 
United  States  1  tell  you  thi  31  Eellows  are  just  in  to 
win,  even  though  they  're  wearing  old  uniforms  of 
Napoleon's  time.  We  're  making  history  up  here,  and 
don't  you  forget  it!  By  the  way,  it  would  he  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  passport.  They  're  handy  nowadays, 
and  keep  you  from  getting  shot  as  a  spy.  which  might 
happen. 

Perhaps,  too,  it  would  In-  jus!  as  well  not  to  tell  'em  at 
the  embassy  jus;  where  you  're  going  with  that  pass- 
port. They  might  give  you  some  fatherly  advice.  And 
he  sure  to  bring  gold  if  you  can  get  it.  And  your 
camera  !  Come  on  up,  Cy  ;  we  '11  have  to  grub  enough 
to  make  up  for  it  when  we  yet   home.     Come  on  up  !  ' 

Yours'  Tack. 


Cyrus  Hale,  lounging  in  the  cool  garden-court 
of  the  Quirinal  Hotel,  Rome,  whistled  when  he 
read  this  effusion.  It  sounded  enticing.  But  — 
he  had  intended  to  sail  for  Xew  York  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  he  had  over  there  what  Jack  did  not 
possess  — a  very  wise  mother  and  two  younger 
brothers.  His  mother  had  told  him  by  cable  to 
speed  for  home,  having  the  same  opinion  as 
Guardy—  that  Americans  were  safer  in  "little 
old  New  York"  than  in  warlike  Europe. 

Well,  Cyrus  ought  n't  to  have  done  it;  but  he 
did.  He  cabled  Mama,  "Delayed  here,"  salving 
his  conscience  with  the  explanation  that  it  was 
n't  a  fib,  because  the  steamers  were  so  crowded 
that  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  lay  his  aris- 
tocratic body  down  upon  a  steerage  bunk  in  com- 
pany with  eight  other  suffering  companions  in  a 
tiny  room  with  no  air,  and  pay  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  besides,  for  the  privilege  of  seeing 
home  and  mother.  Cy  remembered  the  baggage- 
cars,  and  shuddered.  Then  he  went  out  and  sent 
the  cablegram,  together  with  a  letter  telling  Jack 
to  meet  him  in  Culoz  on  the  eighth  of  September. 
It  was  now  the  sixth. 

It  was  not  easy  to  get  gold.  The  Italian  Gov- 
ernment seemed  to  feel  that  it  could  not  part  with 
it.  So  Cyrus  loaded  up  with  French  bank-notes, 
which  cost  him  so  little  in  exchange  that  it  looked 
as  if  Italy  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  them. 

"Queer  thing!"  meditated  Cyrus,  carefully  lay- 
ing the  notes  in  his  leather  pocket-book,  for  he 
realized  that,  after  all,  hard  cash  was  a  good 
thing  to  possess  in  these  evil  days.  "Queer  thing. 
that  every  blessed  nation  over  here  wants  to  get 
rid  of  every  blessed  thing  that  belongs  to  any 
other  country.  Nice  spirit  of  brotherly  love, 
this!" 

He  forgot  himself  and  spoke  these  words 
aloud,  opening  the  swing-door  of  the  bank  to 
face  a  man  whose  countenance  broadened  into  a 


grin  at  sight  of  this  comely,  sturdy  youth  in 
tweeds  bought  in  London  and  a  hat  bearing  the 
mark  of  a  fashionable  Berlin  house. 

"What  's  this  about  brotherly  love?  Cy  Hale, 
where  on  earth  did  you  come  from  ?" 

An  answering  grin  was  on  Hale's  face  as  he 
grasped  the  hand  held  out  to  him  and  took  off 
his  hat  to  a  pretty  girl  following  in  Rob  Hutch- 
inson's wake. 

"Oh,  I  say,  Rob!"  stammered  Cyrus.  "You 
here  !     I  thought  you  were  in  Iceland." 

"I  intended  to  be.  But  here  I  am.  On  your 
way  home,  Cyrus?  You  know  my  sister?  Ruth, 
this  is  Mr.  Hale." 

"Rob  has  mentioned  you  so  often,  Mr.  Hale.  I 
feel  as  if  I  knew  you." 

That  night  they  all  dined  together  at  an  open- 
air  restaurant  on  the  Aventine  Hill,  looking  down 
over  the  Forum  and  across  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Caesars'  palace,  and  Cyrus  almost  regretted  his 
proposed  trip  to  France. 

Ruth  was  enthusiastic  over  it.  but  Rob,  older 
and  more  sedate,  saw  snags  in  the  way.  He  ad- 
vised Cyrus  to  give  it  up,  to  sail  with  them  for 
home  as  soon  as  they  could  get  decent  passage. 
In  the  meantime,  at  least  they  were  in  Italy,  and 
could  have  a  good  time. 

Cyrus,  backed  by  Ruth's  enthusiasm,  stood  firm, 
and  having  obtained  an  emergency  passport  at 
the  embassy  and  avoided  making  detailed  dis- 
closures of  his  future  plans,  he  made  a  triumphal 
exit  from  Rome  the  next  day. 

At  the  station  Ruth  smiled  encouragingly, 
but  Rob  shook  his  head  and  said,  very  gravely: 
"It  's  a  fool's  errand  you  two  lads  are  up  to. 
This  is  n't  any  play  war,  Cy,  it  's  a  terrible  con- 
flict, and  the  further  you  keep  out  of  it.  the  bet- 
ter. For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  do  anything  wild 
and  get  into  danger !     Remember  your  mother." 

Cyrus  did  remember  her ;  he  wished  that  his 
memory  was  not  so  good. 

"After  all.  Rob."  he  said,  when  he  had  piled 
his  suitcase,  umbrella,  and  camera  — of  the  latest 
and  most  expensive  type  — in  a  compartment 
where  there  was  no  one  else  — "after  all.  what 
danger  can  there  be  ?  I  'm  only  going  a  little 
w  ay  across  the  border  to  stay  a  few  days  with 
lack,  and  I  '11  see  lots  of  interesting  things." 

"lack  Henderson  is  n't  afraid  of  anything." 

"Do  you  think  I  am?"  Cyrus's  face  grew  red, 
and  Rob  saw  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  At 
nineteen,  one  resents  being  called  a  coward. 

At  that  moment  the  guard  called  out:  "Prontif 
Pronti!  In  vettura,  signori!"  ("Ready!  All 
aboard,  sirs!")  and  Cyrus  sprang  into  the  com- 
partment that  contained  his  belongings. 

"Let  me  know  if  you  need  help."  were  Rob's 
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last  words,  heard  above  the  piercing  shriek  of 
the  whistle.  Ruth  waved  her  hand,  and  Cyrus 
was  left  alone. 

He  did  not  feel  just  comfortable,  for  he  valued 
Rob  Hutchinson's  opinion.  He  was  a  lawyer  in 
Philadelphia,  doing  splendidly,  having  acquired 
a  large  practice  at  the  age  of  thirty. 


'MB    MADE    A    TKIfMl'II  \I.    EXIT    FROM    K"Mi: 


<  yrus  walked  out  into  the  corridor.  It  seemed 
strange  that  he  should  be  almost  alone  in  the  Ion- 
carriage.  Whenever  he  had  traveled  before  in 
Italy,  the  trains  had  been  crowded  with  ton: 
There  had  been  laughter  and  talking.  To-day  all 
was  silent,  and  he  recalled  that  there  had  been 
very  few  persons  on  the  station  platform  and 
they  were  all  men  — except  a  peasant  woman  with 
a  basket  on  her  arm  and  Ruth  Hutchinson. 
\\  hat  a  fine  girl  she  was  !     And  courageous,  too. 


She  would  have  enjoyed  such  an  adventurous 
trip  as  this.  After  all,  Rob  was  getting  on;  he 
was  thirty  years  old,  at  least,  and  when  he,  Cy- 
rus, reached  that  age,  he,  too,  would  be  cautious. 
He  went  back  into  the  compartment,  put  on 
his  traveling  cap.  took  from  his  bag  the  latest 
magazines,  and  established  himself  comfortably 
in  a  cushioned  corner.  It  was 
nice  to  be  all  alone. 

Looking   up.   he   saw   a  tall 
carabinicrc     standing     in     the 
corridor.    Xow  the  carabinieri 
are  state  police.     They  always 
f    go    in    pairs,    two    and    two. 
They  are  found  in  all  Italian 
*?^  ^0F*™     cities:    they    patrol    the    sea- 
'    coast :      on     horseback,      they 
haunt    the    remotest    districts, 
the   most   unfrequented   roads 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 
Splendid  picked  men  they  are. 
Cyrus  eyed  them  with  inter- 
est.    He  had  seen  them  many 
times,  in  their  picturesque  blue 
and     scarlet     uniforms     with 
their  Napoleonic  cocked  hats_ 
but  he  had  never  before  seen 
one  on  a  railroad  train. 

"Funny!"  he  muttered,  and 
returned  to  his  reading. 

The  carabiniere  was  joined 
by  his  companion,  and  they 
both  stood  for  some  time  in 
the  corridor,  talking  in  low 
tones  and  casting  quick,  ob- 
servant glances  at  ( "yrus  and 
at  his  suitcase.  Then  they 
moved   away. 

Cyrus  was  much  interested 
in  a  copy  of  the  illustrated 
"Tribuna,"  a  weekly  paper.  It 
had  brilliantly  colored  pic- 
tures. One  of  them  showed 
the  finding  of  bombs  on  a 
train,  while  an  article  related 
how  one  night  on  nine  differ- 
ent trains  bombs  were  discov- 
ered, and  on  one  train  there  had  been  a  dangerous 
explosion. 

It  grew  darker  outside,  and  the  lights  flashed 
in  the  electric  bulbs.  Cyrus  laid  down  his  paper, 
yawned,  and  sat  looking  at  the  flying  landscape. 
The  train  had  passed  Civitavecchia  and  was 
rushing  northward  along  the  flat,  low  coast  near 
the  sea.  The  water  lay  beneath,  glistening,  shim- 
mering in  the  white  moonlight.  It  was  so  rest- 
ful, so  quiet.     It  was  difficult  to  realize  that  up 
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"A    TALL    CARABIN1ERE  STANDING 
IN    THE    CORRIDOR." 

yonder,  beyond  the  Alps,  men  were  fighting— for 
what?  — and  dying— to  what  end?  And  women 
were  weeping,  and  mourning  their  dead. 

It  was  silent  in  the  car.  The  only  sound  was 
the  clatter  of  the  wheels,  the  occasional  shriek  of 
a  whistle. 

Cyrus  began  to  feel  queer.  Down  deep  in  his 
soul  he  wished  that  he  had  taken  Rob's  advice ; 
that  he  had  not  come.  To-morrow,  when  the  sun 
was  up,  it  would  be  different. 

A  thought  struck  him.  He  could  get  off  at 
Genoa  and  go  back  to  Rome. 

''The  first  to  laugh  would  be  old  Rob,"  he  mut- 
tered, and  his  cheeks  grew  hot.  "He  almost 
called  me  a  coward.  No,  I  '11  go  on.  But— I 
wish  there  was  some  one  else  here.  I  '11  walk 
through  the  train  and  find  some  other  people." 

He  carefully  closed  his  suitcase,  leaned  it 
against  the  cushions  to  keep  his  place,  strapped 
his  camera  over  his  shoulder,  not  daring  to  leave 
it  for  fear  it  would  be  stolen.  — it  was  valuable 
and  besides  he  would  hardly  have  cared  to  go 
at  all  if  he  could  not  take  photographs,  — and 
started  to  leave  the  compartment. 

As  he  turned  at  the  door,  he  faced  the  two 
tall,  grave  carabinieri.  They  looked  at  him 
keenly.  Then,  with  their  native  courtesy,  they 
motioned  him  back  into  his  compartment.  Abso- 
lutely surprised,  he  obeyed,  and  they  followed 
him  in. 


"The  gentleman  will  not  be  offended,"  one  of 
them  said,  "if  we  venture  to  request  him  to  ex- 
plain to  us  his  identity,  whence  he  comes  and 
whither  he  goes,  and  what  he  has  in  there?'' 

The  officer  of  the  law  pointed  an  accusing  fin- 
ger at  the  unoffending  suitcase. 

Cyrus  felt  his  courage  returning. 

"Not  in  the  least,"  he  replied  in  his  best 
Italian,  learned  from  his  brother-in-law. 

In  his  heart  he  was  glad  and  proud. 

This  was  his  first  adventure  in  his  perilous,  but 
highly  interesting,  journey. 

"At  your  service,"  he  added. 

Chapter  II 

FACE  TO   FACE   WITH   THE  LAW 

It  is  not  an  agreeable  feeling,  no  matter  how  in- 
nocent one  may  know  one's  self  to  be,  to  be  sus- 
pected of  doing  something  against  the  law.  In 
this  case,  it  was  bombs  these  two  fine-looking 
carabinieri  were  looking  fur,  Cyrus  was  sure  of 
that,  after  seeing  the  article  about  the  succession 
of  such  "nice  little  events"  which  had  occurred 
only  a  few  days  before.  No  matter  how  cour- 
ageous he  was,  actually  he  felt  the  cold  chilis 
creeping  up  his  back,  and  his  hands  were  clammy. 
Well  he  knew  that  there  was  n't  any  bomb  in 
that  leather  suitcase,  plastered  all  over  with 
fascinating  labels,  such  as  "The  Langham,  Lon- 
don";  "Hotel  Elysee,  Paris";  "Schweizerhof, 
Luzern,"  and  various  other  reminders  oi  a  happy 
past  before  the  war  caused  Americans  to  pack 
their  trunks  and  silently  steal  away— in  some 
cases  minus  the  trunks  and  with  no  change  of 
raiment  ! 

Cyrus,  in  fact,  had  a  fond  remembrance  of  a 
big  trunk  of  his  own,  full  of  choice  clothing, 
which  was  reposing  somewhere  up  north,  but  in 
what  place,  or  whether  he  would  ever  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  again,  he  knew  not. 

In  the  meantime,  while  he  was  having  cold 
shivers,  one  officer  searched  his  suitcase  and  the 
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other  eyed  him  in  no  friendly  manner.  It  seemed 
as  if  they  were  determined  to  find  a  bomb  some- 
where. Cyrus  felt  that  his  imagination  was 
playing  him  a  trick.  His  head  whirled.  He  was 
all  alone,  far  from  dear  Xew  York;  home  and 
Mother  were  on  the  other  side  of  an  untraversa- 
ble  ocean.  Perhaps  there  was  a  bomb  secreted 
about  him  ! 

The  cardbiniere  took  everything  out  of  the 
suitcase,  looked  in  the  umbrella,  opened  it,  and 
demanded  the  camera,  which  Hale  silently  re- 
moved from  his  shoulders.  If  any  one  ever 
looked  guilty,  it  was  himself,  and  he  felt  most 
awfully  so;  a  hardened  criminal,  he  must  be;  they 
expected  him  to  be,  and  he  wondered  if  he  was! 

The  watching  guard  became  more  and  more 
severe  as  the  camera  turned  out  to  be  harmless 
and  not  an  infernal  machine.  The  few  passen- 
gers on  the  train,  all  men,  mostly  traveling 
agents,  scenting  something  interesting  in  this 
world  of  gloom  and  sorrow,  had  gathered  in  the 
corridor.  They  were  treating  Hale's  sufferings 
as  a  good  joke,  and  were  laughing  and  saying 
things.  It  added  to  Cyrus's  misery  that  there 
was  a  wall-eyed  man  among  them;  just  why,  he 
could  not  tell,  but  he  resented  the  presence  of 
that  wall-eyed  man. 

The  laughter  got  on  the  nerves  of  the  cardbi- 
niere who  was  making  the  search,  and  he  con- 
tinued it  more  viciously.  He  looked  under  the 
long,  plush-covered  seats ;  he  shook  out  the 
curtains;  he  examined  the  empty  nettings  of  the 
racks.  He  even  glanced  suspiciously  at  the  elec- 
tric bulb,  as  if  that  might  contain  a  bomb.  In 
short,  it  was  a  grand  farce.  Well  might  the 
passengers  in  the  corridor  laugh.  Cyrus  felt  the 
blood  returning  to  his  spinal  column  and  the 
strength  to  his  fists.  How  he  would  enjoy  knock- 
ing clown  that  fellow  in  the  cocked  hat,  — not  the 
one  who  was  searching,  he  had  no  grievance 
against  him,  for  he  was  only  doing  his  duty,— 
but  the  other  one,  who  never  took  his  eyes  off 
him.  There  was  n't  a  better  athlete  than  Cy  Hale 
in  Princeton  University.  He  could  knock  down 
this  tall  Italian  with  the  big  moustaches,  if  nec- 
essary. 

To  his  astonishment,  the  severe-faced  man  of 
the  law  beamed  upon  him  a  broad  smile.  It  was 
like  a  ray  of  sunshine  peeping  from  behind  dark- 
clouds.  Cyrus  forgot  that  he  wished  to  chastise 
him  and  felt  like  greeting  him  as  a  long-losl 
brother.  There  was  something  very  winning 
about  that  smile. 

"Will  the  gentleman  kindly  favor  me  with  his 
passport?"  he  asked  in  a  gentle  voice.  Cyrus 
decided  that,  on  off  days,  he  was  certainly  a 
baritone  singer  in  the  opera. 


Cyrus  produced  the  document,  bearing  a  big 
red  seal  with  the  American  eagle  stamped  on  it 
in  great  shape.  It  also  gave  the  information  that 
he  was  nineteen  years  old,  was  five  feet  ten  in 
height,  that  he  had  a  high  forehead,  dark  brown 
hair,  brown  eyes,  a  straight  nose,  regular  mouth, 
and  square  chin. 

Not  only  the  carabinieri,  but  the  half-dozen 
men  in  the  corridor  were  interested  in  this  pass- 
port. They  craned  their  necks  to  look  at  it,  and 
then  turned  observant  eyes  upon  the  person  de- 
scribed. One  of  them  said  out  loud  that  his  nose 
was  not  straight.  Cyrus  cast  a  look  of  scorn 
upon  him.  It  was  the  wall-eyed  man.  He 
seemed  more  subdued  after  Cy  looked  at  him. 
The  one  thing  Hale  felt  specially  proud  of  in 
that  description  was  the  "straight  nose."  No  one 
had  ever  before  considered  it  more  than  a  decent- 
looking,  nondescript  feature.  "Straight"  sounded 
Grecian. 

The  cardbiniere  softened  still  more.  He  handed 
back  the  passport  with  a  blander  and  more  cheer- 
ful smile. 

"Would  the  gentleman  object  to  telling  his 
destination  ?" 

Cyrus  handed  out  his  ticket.  He  was  glad  that 
he  had  bought  it  to  Turin  and  not  to  the  French 
frontier.  That  might  have  aroused  a  still 
deeper  desire  for  knowledge  on  the  part  of  these 
now  smiling  gentlemen  in  Xapoleonic  uniform. 

"I  came  from  Rome  and  am  going  to  Turin," 
explained  Cyrus,  in  his  best  Italian,  which 
sounded  very  American  indeed,  but  was  better 
than  none  at  all. 

The  audience  in  the  corridor  hung  upon  his 
words.  Now  that  the  danger,  wholly  imaginary, 
was  passed,  Cyrus  grew  eloquent,  even  in  a  for- 
eign tongue.  He  made  the  most  horrible  mis- 
takes in  grammar;  he  put  plural  subjects  with 
singular  verbs;  he  used  prepositions  where  he 
ought  to  have  used  something  else ;  and  his 
idioms  were  awful;  but  he  "got  there,"  as  the 
saying  goes,— ah  !  yes,  he  got  there  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  his  audience  was  so  overcome  by  the 
fluency  of  his  amazing  Italian  that  they  forgot 
to  laugh. 

"Now  that  you  have  taken  out  every  rag  I  have 
in  my  hag.  and  have  crumpled  my  only  clean  shirt 
—  for  1  left  Rome  in  such  a  hurry  that  I  had  n't 
time  to  get  any  more;  now  that  you  've  hurt  my 
feelings,  and  mussed  up  my  nice  cravats,  and 
injured  the  spring  of  my  umbrella,  and  almost 
broken  ray  hundred-dollar  camera,  and  humiliated 
me  hefore  these  gentlemen,"— Cyrus  remembered 
the  instructions  of  his  professor  of  public  speak- 
ing and  the  days  of  the  dramatic  society,  and 
gracefully   waved   his   hand    with   an   oratorical 
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gesture  to  the  audience  in  the  corridor,  — "may  I 
kindly  ask  what  the  dickens  it  's  all  about?" 

"N'ou  may,"  responded  the  taller  of  the  two 
carabinicri.  "There  have  been  a  lot  of  bombs 
found  on  trains  lately,  and  we  have  orders  to 
keep  watch  and  search  all  suspicious  charac- 
ters—" 

"Do  I  look  like  a  suspicious  character?"  de- 
manded Cyrus  with  fire  in  his  eye,  coming  up  so 
close  to  the  man  that  the  latter  instinctively 
backed  towards  the  door. 

"'Come  out,  we  7/  take  care  of  you  !"  called  out 
a  voice,  in  deep  satire.  "Don't  be  afraid  of  the 
American  gentleman!  We  're  all  here  to  guard 
you  !" 

"Yes,  we  're  all  here!"  chorused  the  five,  with 
broad  grins.  There  is  nothing  an  Italian  so 
glories  in  as  catching  a  policeman  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. Cyrus  could  have  hugged  the  obnoxious 
wall-eyed  man:  it  was  he  who  had  first  spoken. 

The  carabiniere  glanced  at  his  fellow-country- 
men. Then  turning  to  Cyrus,  he  said  very  cour- 
teously:  "We  meant  no  offence,  Signore.  We 
were  merely  carrying  out  orders." 

'"Oh,  it  's  all  right,"  replied  Cyrus,  good-ria- 
turedly.  "We  've  got  stacks  of  policemen  in  my 
country,  and  they  do  lots  of  good  things,  too,  but 
they  sometimes  get  hold  of  the  wrong  fellow." 

There  was  an  exchange  of  low  bows,  and  the 
six  men  in  the  corridor  ranged  themselves  on 
each  side  to  let  the  two  carabinicri  walk  between 
them,  making  biting  remarks  the  while  which  the 
two  pretended  not  to  hear.  They  disappeared  in 
the  distance  and  were  seen  no  more. 

Then  a  surprising  thing  happened,  surprising 
to  Cyrus  at  any  rate,  who.  although  his  sister 
had  been  married  five  years  to  an  Italian  marquis, 
had  never  been  long  enough  among  the  Eatins  to 
get  to  know  their  ways.  The  six  men  crowded 
into  the  compartment,  laughing  and  shouting 
with  glee  over  the  discomfiture  of  the  two  police- 
men. Before  Cyrus  knew  what  was  happening, 
they  were  shaking  his  hands,  and  slapping  him  on 
his  shoulder,  while  the  wall-eyed  man,  who  was 
not  bad-looking  except  for  that  one  defect,  ac- 
tually embraced  him  and  kissed  him  on  both 
cheeks,  much  to  Hale's  dismay !  He  occasionally 
kissed  his  grandfather,  but  no  other  man,  and  it 
made  him  feel  funny. 

If  the  wall-eyed  man's  sentiments  had  been 
translated  into  straight,  common-sense  English, 
instead  of  being  in  well-rounded,  poetical  Italian. 
they  would  have  been  something  like  this:  "Good 
for  you,  old  chap!  You  did  lay  those  fellows  out 
well.  It  's  a  blessed  shame  that  they  should  light 
on  you,  an  American,  coming  from  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,  where  men 


pick  up  money  on  the  pavements,  and  where 
every  man  's  a  king  in  his  own  right.  Good  for 
you,  old  chap  !" 

Cyrus  always  laughed  when  he  recalled  that 
ride  along  the  western  shore  of  Italy.  In  all  the 
train,  besides  the  crew  and  the  two  carabinicri. 
there  were  just  these  seven  passengers— all  in 
one  compartment,  all  talking  at  once,  the  air 
fairly  reeking  with  the  smoke  of  the  cigarettes 
which  were  constantly  lighted.  All  night  long 
they  kept  it  up.  Time  to  be  lonely?  There  was 
not  one  minute  when  Cyrus  felt  again  that  gloom 
which  had  threatened  to  make  him  "have  the 
willies,"  as  his  classmates  at  home  would  have 
put  it.  For  they  laughed ;  they  sang  selections 
from  operas,  — good  ones,  too, — and  Neapolitan 
songs,  with  reflections  in  them  of  blue  waves,  the 
rocky  shores  of  Capri's  emerald  isle,  deep  shad- 
ows of  green  olive-trees,  brilliant  colors  of 
peasants'  gowns,  smiling  dark  faces  with  limpid 
eyes ;  they  told  stories,  tales  of  brigands,  of  Gari- 
baldi, of  the  king.  And  all  the  time  the  train 
thundered  northward :  past  Pisa,  where  the  mag- 
nificent group  of  white  marble  buildings  glistened 
in  the  moonlight,  the  slender  Leaning  Tower 
standing  high  in  their  midst.  Through  the 
smoky  tunnels  it  went,  one  after  the  other  in 
quick  succession,  with  tiny  glimpses  of  waves 
and  foam  between  them. 

It  was  a  hot,  sultry  September  morning  when 
Cyrus  said  good-by  to  the  wall-eyed  man,  who 
had  turned  out  to  be  the  most  agreeable  of  them 
all  and  who  was  the  only  one  who  went  with  him 
beyond  Genoa. 

".  /  rivederci!—\Jnt\\  we  meet  again!"  called 
out  the  traveler,  waving  his  hand  from  the  win- 
dow as  the  train  moved  out  of  the  station  at 
Turin. 

"./  rivederci!"  answered  Cyrus. 

There  was  a  warm  feeling  in  his  heart  as  he 
entered  the  restaurant  and  asked  for  coffee. 
After  all.  it  was  a  good  old  world,  and  there  were 
many  jolly  companions  in  it  even  here  in  Italy. 
His  thoughts  flew  on  to  Tack  Henderson,  waiting 
for  him  in  Culoz,  where  he  expected  to  be  that 
afternoon.  Dear  old  Jack!  It  was  a  lot  better 
over  here  than  it  would  be  at  home,  plodding 
through  the  dull  routine  of  college  work.  There 
was  a  divinity,  surely,  that  shapes  our  ends.  This 
war  might  not  last  long  after  all.  and  his  mother 
would  not  have  wished  him  to  come  home  in  the 
steerage  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  head 
and  eight  in  a  room!     Her  "darling  boy!" 

Gyrus  smiled  to  himself.  He  was  having  a 
very  good  time.  There  had  been  a  few  moments 
of  anguish  the  evening  before.  But  how  quickly 
they  had  gone!     He  'd  just  take  a  little  run  up 
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into  France,  see  Tack,  and  look  around  a  bit  to 
see  how  the  French  were  running  the  war.  and 
then  he  'd  come  back  to  Rome  and  sail  with  old 
Rob.    That  reminded  him  of  Ruth. 

"What  's  this?"  he  asked  suspiciously,  eyeing 
the  waiter  sternly. 

He  was  a  dapper  little  waiter  with  stiff,  waxed 
moustaches  looking  like  a  mouse's  tail.  Into  the 
cup  he  had  poured  a  small  amount  of  coffee,  and 


well  worth  living.  Cyrus  Hale  found  it  delight- 
ful. It  was  hot.  but  what  could  one  expect  in  a 
land  like  Italy  in  September?  It  was  now  blaz- 
ing hot  in  Xew  York,  also,  and  men  were  mop- 
ping their  brows. 

Cyrus  thought  about  Ruth  Hutchinson  again. 
She  was  a  mighty  nice  girl. 

The  waiter  was  hovering  near. 

"<  >h.   I   say.  camefiere   [waiter],"   Cyrus  said. 


'CYRUS   WISHED   THAT    THE   OFFICER   Wol'LD   NUT    LuOK.   AT    HIM    IN    THAT    WAV.''      (SEE    NEXT    PAGE.) 


now  he  was  following  it  up  with  something  dark 
and  thicker. 

yrus  sniffed.    He  did  not  like  the  looks  of  this 
mixture.     "What  's  this/"  he  repeated. 

"It  's  the  way  we  take  coffee  in  Turin,  sir," 
replied  the  waxy  waiter.  It  occurred  to  Cyrus 
that  not  only  was  his  moustache  waxed,  but  his 
hair,  and  even  his  face.  "Half  coffee  and  half 
chocolate.     It  \s  really  very  good,  sir." 

He  held  the  pot  suspended  above  the  cup. 

"Oh,  well,  go  ahead  !  I  '11  try  it  and  see  if  I 
like  it.  And  do  those  nice  little  rai>in-cakes  go 
with  the  mixture?    They  look  good." 

"Si,  Signore." 

Cyrus  helped  himself  to  the  cakes  and  the  cof- 
fee-chocolate and  found  that  in  Turin  they  knew 
a  good  thing.     Life  under  such  circumstances  is 


"that  's  an  excellent  mixture.  Please  bring  me 
some  more,  and  a  lot  more  of  those  nice  little 
cakes.     And  — have  you  any  post-card>  ?" 

The  waiter  waved  his  hand  to  a  pile  of  highly 
colored  cards  on  the  next  table. 

It  took  Cyrus  a  long  time  to  find  one  that  he 
thought  Ruth  would  like,  and  he  wrote  it  with 
much  care.  Then  he  scribbled  cards  — with  less 
care  — to  his  sister  in  the  castle  down  in  the 
Apennines,  and  one  to  his  mother,  but  he  did  not 
tell  either  of  them  that  he  was  going  to  join 
Jack  Henderson  in  France,  lie  thought  it  better 
not  to;  it  might  worry  them,  though,  of  cot 
there  was  n't  any  danger  at  all.  He  told  them 
how  hot  it  was,  and  how  nice  the  national  mix- 
ture of  coffee  and  chocolate  was.  and  how  he 
had  met  old  Rob  Hutchinson  and  his  sister  Ruth 
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iii  Rome  and  expected  to  sail  with  them  about  the 
first  of  October  if  there  was  any  decent  ship 
going. 

After  this,  he  paid  his  bill,  made  the  waiter 
happy  by  presenting  him  with  a  franc,  and  saun- 
tered off  to  his  train.  Me  also  bought  a  paper, 
and  saw  that  there  had  been  a  big  battle  in 
France.  But  somehow  it  made  little  impression  — 
far  less  than  it  should.  It  all  seemed  very  unreal 
and  far  away,  like  reading  a  dramatic  story. 

At  six  o'clock  that  evening,  after  many  delays, 
the  train  entered  the  little  station  of  Culoz,  where 
Jack  ought  to  be  waiting.  Cyrus  was  the  one 
solitary  passenger  who  alighted.  His  arrival 
caused  considerable  excitement.  There  were 
many  soldiers  on  guard. 

He  looked  around,  but  saw  no  sign  of  Jack. 
He  was  probably  waiting  outside.  The  air  was 
heavy  with  moisture,  and  from  a  dark  cloud  came 
vivid  lightning. 

"Bally  place,  this  !"  said  Cyrus,  not  feeling  ex- 
actly comfortable  among  all  these  soldiers.  The 
heat,  too,  was  depressing. 

An  officer  stepped  up  to  him  and  said  in 
French:  "Will  you  please  step  in  here?" 

Cyrus  obeyed,  and  found  himself  in  a  small 
room,  not  very  well  lighted.  Two  soldiers  — he 
noted  that  they  were  well  supplied  with  muskets, 
pistols,  and  short  knives— followed  closely  behind 
him.     There  were  several  men  in  the  room. 

One  officer  was  seated  behind  a  desk.  He 
looked  keenly  at  Cyrus  Hale,  American,  and 
Cyrus  began  to  have  funny  little  shivers  up  and 
down  his  back  again.  He  wished  that  the  officer 
would  not  look  at  him  in  that  way,  but  did  n't 
know  how  to  make  him  stop. 

II' here  was  Jack? 

For  the  first  time  since  Cyrus  had  received  the 
letter  from  his  friend,  he  realized  that  while  he 
knew  considerable  Italian,  thanks  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  he  knew  very  little  French,  and  that  not 
of  an  available  kind.  Undoubtedly,  as  any  fool 
would  know,  he  must  speak  French.  Such 
phrases  as  "Has  the  shoemaker  made  your 
shoes?"  or  "The  book  is  on  the  table"  would  not 
be  exactly  appropriate  here.  He  remembered 
one  or  two  other  sentences  about  the  cousin  of 
his  aunt,  but  they  were  not  useful  at  this  awful 
moment.  Once  he  had  learned  a  whole  play  by 
Moliere,  but  tbese  men  did  not  look  in  a  mood  to 
listen  to  it  now. 

Where  was  Jack  ? 

"What  is  your  name?"  came  in  a  deep  voice 
from  the  officer  behind  the  desk,  and  Cyrus 
jumped  as  if  a  bullet  from  the  musket  of  one  of 
the  soldiers  standing  too  close  to  him  had  struck 
him.    He  understood  that  much  French,  anyway! 


"Cyrus  Hale,"  he  answered  in  a  voice  which 
did  not  seem  like  his  own. 

(  Chapter  III 

FATE   AND   A    MOTOR-CYCLE 

"11  vve  you  a  passport?"     This  in  French. 

In  his  rattled  condition,  Cyrus  had  still  wit 
enough  to  understand  the  word  "Passe." 

He  produced  the  document  bearing  the  seal  of 
his  country,  now  become  more  precious  than 
gold.  He  felt  that,  heretofore,  he  had  not  suf- 
ficiently appreciated  the  fact  that  he  was  born 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  that  they  pro- 
tected him  in  their  soft,  gleaming  folds  even 
here,  in  this  dark  room  full  of  uniformed  men. 
Outside,  the  thunder  muttered  louder  and  louder. 
It  seemed  like  a  reflection  of  the  thundering  can- 
non not  far  away  on  that  field  where  men  were 
falling  as  did  spears  of  wheat  when  the  tornado 
passes  over  them. 

For  some  reason,  the  passport  did  not  appear 
to  be  satisfactory. 

The  officers  scanned  it  with  deep  attention. 
They  turned  it  over  and  looked  at  the  back. 
Why,  Cyrus  could  not  imagine. 

One  of  them,  with  the  passport  in  his  hand, 
came  close  to  Cyrus,  reading  the  description  and 
examining  his  personal  appearance  with  great 
care.  It  may  be  that  Cyrus  was  particularly  sen- 
sitive about  his  nose,  for  he  resented  the  close 
scrutiny  which  the  officer  gave  to  this  important, 
but  unoffending,  feature.  The  man  frowned,  as 
if  to  say  that  "straight"  was  not  an  accurate 
description.  Cyrus  feared  that  he  was  going  to 
be  asked  to  open  his  mouth,  like  a  horse,  so  that 
his  age  of  nineteen  might  be  verified. 

Instead,  the  officer,  still  frowning,  said  a  few 
mysterious  words,  and  one  of  the  soldiers  guard- 
ing the  young  American  sprang  forward  quickly. 
Then  he  measured  Cyrus,  actually  measured  him 
with  a  tape,  and  the  officers  studied  over  the 
result  for  a  long  minute,  while  Cyrus  wondered 
what  they  would  do  with  him  if  the  passport  and 
measurements  did  not  fit.  He  remembered  what 
Jack  had  said  about  the  spies  who  had  been  shot, 
and  grew  colder  and  colder,  and  so  white  that  he 
might  easily  have  been  considered  a  guilty,  hard- 
ened villain,  instead  of  an  innocent  Vmerican,  a 
student  in  Princeton  University,  belonging  to  one 
of  New  York's  most  honorable  families,  having 
possessed  an  ancestor  who  was  one  of  the  chiet"- 
justices  of  the  United  States.  Cyrus  wished 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  that  he  had  that  letter 
Mr.  liryan  gave  him  with  some  paternal  advice 
when  he  left  home,  a  letter  now  reposing  in  some 
unknown  place  in  his  trunk. 
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Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  what  the  reason 
was  that  these  officers  were  shaking  their  heads 
so  solemnly  over  the  tape-measure  and  comparing 
it  with  the  measurement  of  his  height  written  on 
the  passport. 

"It  's  in  feet!"  he  exclaimed;  "not  in  meters!" 
This  was  Greek  to  the  Frenchmen,  who  knew 
not  one  word  of  English,  but  it  had  a  good  effect. 
It  broke  the  ice.  Cyrus  began  to  feel  warm.  All 
was  not  lost.  They  could  n't  shoot  him  with  no  evi- 
dence except  that  difference,  so  easily  explained. 


"IN   RUSHED  THE   SOLDIER,  DRAGGING  A  LITTLE  MAN  IN   WHITE  <    \r    VND  JACKET. 


But  a  volley— of  French— followed. 

Cyrus  shook  his  head. 

'I  don't  understand  French,"  he  protested.  "I 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  it  when  I  was  a  kid. 
and  I  shall  be  sorry  to  my  dying  day  that  I  missed 
it,  if  only  that  I  might  know  what  under  the  sun 
you  're  talking  about.  Oh  !  \  say  !  Parla  Italiano?" 

No,  no  one  knew  any  Italian.     It  was  a  bad  fix. 

"Is  n't  there  any  one  in  this  end-of -the- world 
place  who  speaks  English?"  queried  Cyrus,  and 
the  words  took  immediate  effect.  The  officer  sent 
a  soldier  away.  Then  the  Frenchmen  all  lit 
cigarettes  and  sat  around  comfortably,  gazing  at 
Cyrus,  and  apparently  making  remarks  on  his 
personal  appearance.  Cyrus  wished  fervently 
that  he  could  understand  these  remarks,  but  con- 
cluded that,  for  his  peace  of  mind,  it  was  just  as 
well  that  he  could  n't. 


In  the  midst  of  the  now  more  distant  thunder, 
he  heard  the  chunk  chunk  of  a  motor-cycle.  It 
came  nearer,  and  he  had  a  feeling  that  Jack  Hen- 
derson was  doing  the  chunking,  though  he  had 
no  real  reason  to  think  that  Jack  was  sporting  a 
cycle.     An  automobile  was  more  in  his  line. 

The  noise  stopped  just  outside  the  door,  and 
just  at  that  moment  in  rushed  the  soldier,  drag- 
ging a  little  man  in  white  cap  and  jacket.     He 
was    a    cook,    that    was    plain,    and    had    been 
snatched  away  from  his  preparations  for  some- 
body's   dinner,    for    he    flour- 
ished in  his  hand  a  big  iron 
spoon,  and  on  his  flushed  face 
was  the  decoration  of  a  dash 
of  flour  and  a  streak  of  black 
smut  from  charcoal. 

The  officer  waved  his  cigar- 
ette at  the  cook  and  said 
something  like  "He  speak 
English"— and  he  did!  such 
English !  He  poured  out  a 
liquid  and  liberal  stream  of 
it,  by  means  of  which  Cyrus 
learned  that  he  had  been  chef 
■J"**.  «£  in  a  great  Xew  Vork  family 
*/,]&}  and  would  be  most  happy  to 

j/fi^--         — *     'je  of  service  to  "ze  American 
gentleman." 

"Well,  you  are;  it  's  this 
way."  began  Cyrus,  longing 
to  embrace  the  little  cook  in 
spite  of  the  smirch  on  his  red 
face.  "My  friend  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, an  American,  is  tour- 
ing in  France,  and  wrote  to 
me  to  meet  him  here.  He  has 
n't  come." 

The  officers  paid  strict  at- 
tention while  the  little  man  translated. 
"He  has  a  friend.     He  has  not  found  him." 
"Oh,  he  's  here  all  right !"  came  a  voice  from 
the  doorway.     "Clad   to  see  you,   Cy !      Sony    I 
was  delayed  by  the  awful  roads." 

Turning  to  the  officers,  Jack  got  off  a  string  of 
such  fluent  French  that  Cyrus  felt  for  him  an 
admiration  never  known  before.  (Just  wait  till 
Jack  came  down  into  Italy,  he  '</  show  him  how 
a  fellow  could  speak  Italian. '  Jack  was  helpless 
over  the  border. )  Just  now,  his  fluent  French, 
while  not,  perhaps,  grammatical,  was  wonder- 
fully effective.  It  cleared  the  air  in  one  second, 
and  before  Cyrus  knew  it,  he  had  magic  labels  on 
his  suitcase,  on  his  umbrella  handle,  and  even 
inside  his  camera.  The  officers  had  grasped  his 
hand  with  as  much  fervor  as  if  he  had  been  an 
old  friend;  the  soldiers  who  were  ready  to  shoot 
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him  as  a  spy  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  stood  at 
attention  and  beamed  benevolent  smiles  upon 
him,  as,  with  Jack  in  attendance,  he  made  pro- 
found bows  and  a  triumphal  exit. 

"How  in  the  world  did  you  do  it,  old  chap?" 
Cyrus  inquired,  having  seated  himself  in  the  lit- 
tle upholstered  chah  at  the  side  of  Jack's  place  on 
the  motor-cycle.  The  suitcase  was  strapped  on 
behind,  and  the  camera  was  over  his  shoulder. 
Jack  pleaded  with  him  not  to  lose  the  camera,  or 
he  'd  lose  all  the  fun  of  the  excursion.  Jack  did 
not  know  — not  being  omniscient— how  literally 
true  that  was. 

He  began  to  chunk  up  the  motor-cycle,  which 
gave  those  heartrending  noises,  so  eloquent  to 
him  who  is  on  the  machine,  so  absolutely  nerve- 
racking  to  him  who  is  not.  He  grinned  under  his 
big  brown  cap,  bearing  the  emblem  of  the  Alpine 
Touring  Club  on  it.  Jack  was  also  artistically 
arrayed  in  a  very  old  cheviot  suit,  once  brown, 
now  gray  with  use  and  dust.  He  wore  a  Norfolk 
jacket,  short  trousers,  long,  hand-knit  woolen 
stockings  of  marvelous  design— in  September 
and  hot,  too  !  —  and  shoes  with  spikes.  He  was 
the  typical  mountaineer.  Beside  him,  Cyrus 
looked  as  if  he  had  stepped  out  of  the  latest 
fashion-plate  of  a  gentleman's  tailor  in  London. 
Cyrus  resented  the  contrast.  He  determined  to 
get  his  clothes  muddy  as  soon  as  possible  and 
conveniently  lose  his  Berlin  hat. 

"How  did  you  do  it?"  he  repeated. 

Jack  stooped  to  examine  a  screw,  then  lifted 
a  laughing  face. 

"Oh,  I  reeled  off  a  regular  spiel,  about  your 
being  first  cousin  to  President  Wilson— over  here 
on  a  special  mission  from  him  — better  look  out 
how  they  stopped  you  or  they  'd  have  a  war  with 
the  United  States,  which  was  a  lot  worse  than 
any  they  had  on  hand  now !" 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  happened  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  great  European  War 
of  1 91 4.  The  young  men  would  not  have  been 
permitted  to  get  away  so  easily  if  it  had  been 
later,  when  very  severe  precautions  were  taken 
in  regard  to  travelers  who  had  no  special  busi- 
ness in  one  of  the  countries  where  war  was 
being  waged. 

The  storm  was  past.  Heavy  banks  of  cloud 
lay  in  the  west,  but  behind  them  was  a  glimmer 
of  gold  where  the  sun  was  setting.  The  same 
round  moon  which  had  accompanied  Cyrus  on  his 
journey  up  from  Rome  was  still  on  duty.  It  was 
like  an  old  friend.  The  evening  was  glorious, 
the  trees  and  grass  fragrant  with  the  damp  odors 
following  a  shower.  In  the  gardens  of  the  cot- 
tages by  which  the  young  men  whirled  were 
scarlet  geraniums,  feathery  purple  asters,  and  tall 


chrysanthemums.  Farther  along,  where  the  road 
led  through  a  forest,  there  were  clumps  of 
goldenrod,  and  the  little  blue  gentian,  wild  and 
bushy,  and  thick  ferns  and  mosses. 

If  you  have  ever  traveled  on  a  buzzing,  creak- 
ing motor-cycle,  you  will  recall  that  you  get  over 
the  ground,  but  you  don't  talk.  Conversation  and 
motor-cycles  are  not  a  good  combination.  Cyrus 
chiefly  hung  on  to  the  side  of  his  little  chair  and 
gasped  when  the  cycle  gave  a  big  jump.  Per- 
sonally, he  loathed  this  mode  of  travel.  A  com- 
fortable automobile  was  "about  his  size,"  and  he 
wondered  why  Jack— 

"Halt !"  came  the  order  from  the  borders  of  the 
tall  beech-trees,  and  Jack  stopped  so  quickly  that 
Cyrus  almost  fell  over  the  canvas  cover  that  held 
him  in  as  if  he  had  been  a  baby  strapped  in  a 
perambulator. 

Apparently,  however.  Jack  had  not  brought  the 
cycle  to  a  stop  quickly  enough  to  please  the 
sentry,  who  ran  after  them  with  his  musket 
pointed  in  such  a  way  that  Cyrus  ducked  in- 
stinctively. 

Jack  lost  no  time.  Pie  had  met  sentries  before 
and  knew  that  they  brooked  no  delay. 

He  pulled  out  his  passport  before  the  soldier 
reached  him  and  called  sharply  to  Cyrus :  "Get 
out  your  papers,  quick  !" 

Cyrus  was  prompt.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  situ- 
ation. 

"I  don't  like  the  looks  of  that  bayonet,"  he 
murmured. 

"You  '11  like  it  less  if  he  does  n't  find  your  pass- 
port right,"  retorted  Jack,  with  experience  behind 
him. 

"But  I  thought  we  'd  passed  the  frontier."  be- 
gan Cyrus. 

"For  goodness'  sake,  don't  think.  Just  have  it 
ready  !" 

By  the  light  of  a  lantern  the  sentry  examined 
the  passports,  looked  at  the  words  written  on  the 
back  of  each  one  by  the  officer  at  Culoz,  grunted, 
and  rested  his  musket  carelessly  on  the  ground, 
while  Jack  examined  his  machine  and  got  ready 
to  start  on  again. 

Before  mounting,  he  came  up  to  Cyrus  and 
leaned  against  the  motor-cycle  while  be  said  a 
few  things. 

"Now  look  here.  Cy.  I  don't  know  but  I  did  a 
fool  thing  to  bring  you  up  here  just  now.  It 
is  n't  any  picnic  or  little  excursion.  These  fel- 
lows are  getting  down  to  work  fast,  and  they 
mean  business.  You  don't  seem  to  be  just  the 
adventurous  type,  you  know.  You  talk  too 
much." 

"Sba'n't  get  much  chance  up  here,  where  I 
can't  understand  their  lingo." 
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"Well,  I  '11  do  the  talking,  and  you  just  do 
what  I  say.  do  you  hear?  And  keep  your  pass- 
port handy  and  fork  it  out  every  time  we  stop. 
We  '11  go  through  this  performance  about  every 
five  minutes  on  an  average.  We  're  all  right  if 
we  stop  and  show  our  papers  right  away.     If  we 
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don't  stop,  we  '11  be  shot  straight  and  no  parley- 
ing, and  dear  old  New  York  will  see  us  no  more, 

and  they  '11  put  up  a  tablet  at  Princeton  for  the 
two  members  of  the  class  of  '16  who  laid  down 
their  lives  on  a  foreign  shore." 

A  thought  struck  Cyrus.  He  would  speak 
while  he  could  if  be  had  to  be  dumb  after- 
ward. 

"Suppose,"  he  suggested  very  gently,  "suppose 


the  motor  would  n't  stop? 
trary  and  won't." 

Jack's  bonny  face  grew  grim. 
"She  's  just  got  to  stop.     I  '11  make  her;  if  not 
—  well,  we  're  done  for,  and  that  's  all  there  is 
about  it.     Yes,  she  's  got  to  stop  !" 

It  was  not  a  cheerful  ride. 
Cyrus  did  not  know  where 
they  were  going,  but  he  sup- 
posed that  Jack  did.  It  was 
n't  fair  for  Jack  to  say  that 
he  could  not  enjoy  adven- 
tures. It  must  be  his  London 
clothes.  He  'd  ruin  them  to- 
morrow, if  that  was  the  way 
to  do  in  war-times. 

Jack  was  right.  About 
every  five  minutes  a  sentry 
called  •Halt!''  and  they 
halted.  The  motor  obeyed 
beautifully;  their  papers  were 
examined  and  they  went  on. 
There  were  silent  villages, 
stucco  houses  bathed  in 
moonlight,  deep  forest  glades, 
long  stretches  of  plain,  ami 
an  occasional  chateau  sur- 
rounded by  a  park.  Every- 
where were  sentinels. 

'Another  five  miles,  and 
we  're  there,  old  fellow."  said 
Jack,  cheerfully.  "It  '11  be 
late,  but  we  '11  have  one  good 
square  meal  and  turn  in  for 
a  long  sleep.     All  right?" 

"Sure!"    responded    Cyrus; 
"but  I  'm  dead  sleepy." 
"Sleep,  then." 

"In  this  infernal  machine?" 
[    began  Cyrus,  and  then  paused, 
for  he  remembered  that  Jack 
owned  the  cycle. 

They  climbed  the  crest  of 
a  bill,  descended  into  level 
fields,  sped  on,  and  again 
sounded  the  grim  "Halt  !" 
Jack  pushed  on  the  brake. 
To  Cyrus's  horror,  the  machine  kepi  on  at  full 
speed.  Again  Jack  forced  the  brake.  No  good! 
<  )n  they  went  !  Then  something  happened  — some- 
thing blood-curdling.  There  was  a  sharp  sound, 
and  a  whistle  through  the  air  two  inches  from 
Cyrus's  dark  brown  hair.     He  dodged. 

By  a  supreme  effort  Jack  brought  the  cycle  to 
a  standstill.  His  forehead  was  moist  with  per- 
spiration and  his  lips  trembled. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A  HAPPY  SOLUTION 

BY   MARGARET  JOHNSON 

Old  Father  Time  shut  up  his  book: 
"There  now,  you  all  are  chosen  ! 

*  ome,  run  along  and  get  you  dr< 

You  're  Holidays— put  on  your  best, 

<  lay  frocks  and  gayer  hosen  ! 
Make-  haste,  for  I  've  a  thousand  things  and  more  to  see  to  here, 
Besides  just  choosing  Holidays  to  clutter  up  the  war!" 

Away  they  flew  with  hop  and  skip, 

Those  1  lolidays  ecstatic  ; 

And  Time,  with  chuckle  and  with  groan, 

Had  clambered  slowly  from  his  throne 

( I  [e  w  as  a  bit  rheumatic  ) , 
When,  coming  down  the  sunny  road  and  crying  all  the  way 
i  '  )h,  how   it  must  have  rained  on  earth  !),  he  spied  a  little  Day. 
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( )ld   Time  's  a  tender-hearted  rogue. 

"Why,  why!  what  's  this?"  he  sputtered. 

'•Alas  !"  she  wept,  and  to  her  eyes 
I  [er  little  apron  fluttered. 
"Alas'"  —  and  once  again  her  grief  gushed  like  a  waterspout  — 
"Yotl  've  chosen  all  the  Holidays."  she  sobbed,  "and  left  us  out!' 

'•(  )ho  !"  laughed  Time.      "And  what  of  that ? 
Tt  never  should  distress  you  ! 
We  need  some  little  Kvery-days 
To  keep  us  steady,  bless  you  ! 
Put  down  vour  apron,  dear,  nor  spoil  your  pretty  eyes!"  said  he 
"What  matter  hew  1  look."  she  wept,  "when  no  one  cares  to  see. 

"There  's  Christmas,  Easter,  and  the  rest,— 
They  're  always  praised  and  flattered; 
But  nobody  will  look  at  us. 
As  if  we  really  mattered  ! 
If  we  should  never  come  at  all,  no  one  would  care!"  she  sank 
"We  're  little  common  Kvery-days,  and  might  as  well  he  dead  . 

Behind  her  down  the  valley  green 
He  saw  her  comrades  trailing, 

\  perfect  host  of  little  Days.  F 

And  all  of  them  just  wailing!  I 

Their  tears  ran  down  and  stood  in  pools  till  all  the  road  was  mud 
••If  things  go  on  like  this."  said  Time,  "we  '11  have  another  flood! 
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"It  's  perfectly  absurd,  you  know." 

He  argued  with  them  wildly: 
"You  surely  can't  expect  to  be 
All  Holidays  !     My  goodness  me  ! 
In  all  the  earth  and  sky  and  sea 
Are  not,  to  put  it  mildly, 
Half  things  enough  to  celebrate  for  ever)-  one  of  you  ! 
You  '11  have  to  stay  just  Every-days  —  there  's  nothing  else  to  do!" 

Then  all  those  doleful  little  Days 

They  cried  like  all  creation  ! 

And  on  the  earth  fell  rain  and  hail  — 

I  had  not  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 

Had  not  St.  Nick  come  up  the  vale, 

And  saved  the  situation ! 
Pie  saw,  he  heard,  one  little  wink  he  winked  of  happy  cheer, 
And  whispered  just  one  single  word  in  Time's  distracted  ear. 

"Oho  !"  said  Time.      "Aha  !"    He  caught 

His  book  up  in  a  hurry. 
"Ahem !"    His  smile  grew  broad  and  bright. 
"Yes,  yes.  St.  Nick  is  surely  right ! 
I  really  had  forgotten  quite  — 
I  was  in  such  a  tlurry  ! 
But  here  we  are  — a  part;  my  dears,  for  every  one  of  you  !" 
1  lurrah  !"  cried  all  the  little  Days,  and  all  the  sky  turned  blue. 

'•Come,  make  you  ready  !  get  you  gone ! 

To  look  your  best  it  boots  you  !" 
"And  may  we  wear  our  party  frocks?'' 
"You  may."  said  Time,  "and  wreathe  your  locks 
With  daisies  or  with  four-o'clocks, 
Or  anything  that  suits  you. 
Get  out  your  brightest  smiles!"  he  cried.    "Away  with  frowns  and  tears 
For  every  single  one  of  you  is  some  one's  BIRTHDAY,  dears!" 
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THE  BOYS'  LIFE  OF  MARK  TWAIN 

BY  ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 

Author  of  "  Mark  Twain,  a  Biography,"  etc. 


Chapter  IX 


THE  OPEN    ROAD 


Samuel  Clemens  went  to  visit  his  sister  Pamela 
in  St.  Louis  and  was  presently  at  work,  setting 
type  on  the  "Evening  News."  He  had  no  in- 
tention, however,  of  staying  there.  His  purpose 
was  to  earn  money  enough  to  take  him  to  New 
York  City.  The  railroad  had  by  this  time  reached 
St.  Louis,  and  he  meant  to  have  the  grand  ex- 
perience of  a  long  journey  "on  the  cars."  Also, 
there  was  a  Crystal  Palace  in  New  York,  where 
a  world's  exposition  was  going  on. 

Trains  were  slow  in  1853,  and  it  required  sev- 
eral days  and  nights  to  go  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  York  City,  but  to  Sam  Clemens  it  was  a 
wonderful  journey.  All  day  he  sat  looking  out 
of  the  window,  eating  when  he  chose  from  the 
food  he  carried,  curling  up  in  his  seat  at  night 
to  sleep.  He  arrived  at  last  with  a  few  dollars 
in  his  pocket  and  a  ten-dollar  bill  sewed  into  the 
lining  of  his  coat. 

New  York  was  rather  larger  than  he  expected. 
All  of  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island  was 
covered  by  it.  The  Crystal  Palace— some  dis- 
tance out  — stood  at  Forty-second  Street  and 
Sixth  Avenue-  the  present  site  of  Bryant  Park. 
All  the  world's  new  est  wonders  were  to  be  seen 
there  — a  dazzling  exhibition.  A  fragment  of  the 
letter  which  Sam  Clemens  wrote  to  his  sister 
Pamela  — the  earliest  piece  of  Mark  Twain's  writ- 
ing that  has  been  preserved  — expresses  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  big  fair: 


From  the  gallery  (second  floor)  you  have  a  glorious 
sight — -the  flags  of  the  different  countries  represented, 
the  lofty  dome,  glittering  jewelry,  gaudy  tapestry,  etc., 
with  the  busy  crowd  passing  to  and  fro — *t  is  a  perfect 
fairy  palace — beautiful  beyond  description. 

The  machinery  department  is  on  the  main  floor,  but 
I  cannot  enumerate  any  of  it  on  account  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  (past  one  o'clock).  It  would  take  more 
than  a  week  to  examine  everything  on  exhibition,  and 
I  was  only  in  a  little  over  two  hours  to-night.  I  only 
glanced  at  about  one-third  of  the  articles  ;  and  having 
a  poor  memory,  I  have  enumerated  scarcely  any  of  even 
the  principal  objects.  The  visitors  to  the  Palace  aver- 
age 6000  daily — double  the  population  of  Hannibal.  The 
price  of  admission  being  fifty  cents,  they  take  in  about 
$3000. 

The  Latting  Observatory  (height  about  280  feet)  is 
near  the  Palace.  From  it  you  can  obtain  a  grand  view 
of  the  city  and  the  country  around.  The  Croton  Aque- 
duct, to  supply  the  city  with  water,  is  the  greatesl  won- 
der yet.  Immense  pipes  are  laid  across  the  bed  of  the 
Harlem  River,  and  pass  through  the  country  to  \\ 
Chester  County,  where  a  whole  river  is  turned  from  its 
course  and  brought  to  New  York.  From  the  reservoir 
in  the  city  to  Westchester  County  reservoir  the  distance 
is  thirty-eight  miles,  and.  if  necessary,  they  could 
easily  supply  every  family  in  New  York  with  one  hun- 
dred barrels  of  water  a  day! 

I  am  very  sorry  to  learn  that  Henry  has  been  sick. 
He  ought  to  go  to  tlie  country  and  take  exercise,  for 
he  is  not  half  so  healthy  as  Ma  thinks  he  is.  If  he  had 
my  walking  to  do.  lie  would  lie  another  boy  entirely. 
Four  times  c  \  ery  day  I  walk  a  little  over  a  mile:  and 
working  hard  all  day  and  walking  four  miles  is  exer- 
eise.  I  am  used  to  it  now.  though,  and  it  is  no  trouble. 
Where  is  it  Orion  's  going  to?  Tell  Ma  my  promises 
are  faithfully  kept  ;  and  if  I  have  my  health.  I  will  take 
her  to  Ky.  in  the  spring.     1  shall  save  money  for  this. 

(It  lias  just  struck  2  a.m..  and  1  always  get  up  at  six 
and  am  at  work  at  y.)  You  ask  where  I  spend  my 
evenings.     Where  would  you  suppose,  with  a  free  print- 
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ers'  library  containing  more  than  4000  volumes  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  me,  and  nobody  at  home  to  talk 
to?     Write  soon. 

Truly  your  brother. 

S.\  \i . 
P.S.     I   have  written  this  by  a  light  so  dim  that  you  nor 
Ma  could  not  read  by  it.     Write,  and  let  me  know  how 
Henry  is. 

We  get  a  fair  idea  of  Samuel  Clemens  at  sev- 
enteen from  this  letter.  For  one  thing,  he  could 
write  good  clear  English,  full  of  interesting 
facts.  He  is  enthusiastic,  but  not  lavish  of 
words.  He  impresses  us  with  his  statements  that 
the  visitors  to  the  Palace  each  day  are  in  num- 
ber double  the  population  of  Hannibal;  a  whole 
river  is  turned  from  its  course  to  supply  Xew 
York  City  with  water:  the  water  comes  thirty- 
eight  miles,  and  each  family  could  use  a  hundred 
barrels  a  day !  The  letter  reveals  his  personal 
side  — his  kindly  interest  in  those  left  behind,  his 
anxiety  for  Henry,  his  assurance  that  the  promise 
to  his  mother  was  being  kept,  his  memory  of  her 
longing  to  visit  her  old  home.  And  the  boy  who 
hated  school  has  become  a  reader— he  is  reveling 
in  a  printers'  library  of  four  thousand  volumes. 
We  feel,  somehow,  that  Samuel  Clemens  has  sud- 
denly become  quite  a  serious-minded  person,  that 
he  has  left  Tom  Sawyer  and  Joe  Harper  and 
Huck  Finn  somewhere  in  a  beautiful  country  a 
long  way  behind. 

He  found  work  with  the  firm  of  John  A.  Gray 
and  Green,  general  printers,  in  Cliff  Street.  His 
pay  was  four  dollars  a  week,  in  wildcat  money  — 
that  is,  money  issued  by  private  banks  — rather 
poor  money,  being  generally  at  a  discount  and 
sometimes  worthless.  But  if  wages  were  low, 
living  was  cheap  in  those  days,  and  Sam  Clem- 
ens, lodging  in  a  mechanics'  boarding-house  in 
Duane  Street,  sometimes  had  fifty  cents  left  on 
Saturday  night  when  his  board  and  washing  were 
paid. 

Luckily,  he  had  not  set  out  to  seek  his  fortune, 
but  only  to  see  something  of  the  world.  He  lin- 
gered in  Xew  York  through  the  summer  of  1853, 
never  expecting  to  remain  long.  His  letters  of 
that  period  were  few.  In  October  he  said  in  a 
letter  to  Pamela  that  he  did  not  write  to  the 
family,    because    he    did    not    know    their    where 

abouts,   Orion   having   sold   the   paper   and   left 

I  fannihal. 

"I  have  been  fooling  myself  with  the  idea  that 
T  was  going  to  leave  Xew  York  every  day  for 
the  last  two  weeks,"  he  adds,  which  sounds  like 
the  Mark  Twain  of  fifty  years  later.  Farther 
along,  he  tells  of  going  to  see  Edwin  Forrest, 
then  playing  at  the  Broadway  Theater: 

The  play  was  the  "Gladiator."     I  did  not  like  p 
of  it  much,  but  other  portions  were  really  splendid.     In 


the  latter  part  of  the  last  act  .  .  the  man's  whole  soul 
seems  absorbed  in  the  part  he  is  playing;  and  it  is 
really  startling  to  see  him.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  see 
him  play  Damon  and  Pythias — the  former  character 
being  the  greatest,  fie  appears  in  Philadelphia  on  Mon- 
day night. 

A  little  farther  along  he  says: 

If  my  letters  do  not  come  often,  you  need  not  bother 
yourself  about  me;  for  if  you  have  a  brother  nearly 
eighteen  years  old  who  is  not  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self a  few  miles  from  home,  such  a  brother  is  not 
worth  one's  thoughts. 

Sam  Clemens  may  have  followed  Forrest  to 
Philadelphia.  At  any  rate,  he  was  there  pres- 
ently, "subbing"  in  the  composing-rooms  of  the 
""Inquirer,"  setting  ten  thousand  ems  a  day,  and 
receiving  pay  accordingly.  When  there  was  no 
vacancy  for  him  to  fill,  he  put  in  the  time  visit- 
ing the  Philadelphia  libraries,  art  galleries,  and 
historic  landmarks.     After  all,  his  chief  business 
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was  sight  seeing.  Work  was  only  a  means  to  this 
end.  Chilly  evenings,  when  he  returned  to  his 
boarding-house,  his  room-mate,  an  Englishman 
named  Sumner,  grilled  a  herring  over  their  small 
open  fire,  and  this  was  a  great  feast.  He  tried 
writing  obituary  poetry,  for  the  Philadelphia 
"Ledger"     hut   it   was  not   accepted. 

"My  efforts  were  not  received  with  approval," 
was  his  comment  long  after. 

In  the  "Inquirer"  office  there  was  a  printer 
named  Frog,  and  sometimes,  when  he  went  out, 
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the  office  "devils"  would  hang  over  his  case  a 
line  with  a  hook  on  it  baited  with  a  piece  of  red 
flannel.  They  never  got  tired  of  this  joke,  and 
Frog  never  failed  to  get  fighting  mad  when  he 
saw  that  dangling  string  with  the  bit  of  red  flan- 
nel at  the  end.  No  doubt  Sam  Clemens  had  his 
share  in  this  mischief. 

Sam  found  that  he  liked  Philadelphia.  He  could 
save  a  little  money  and  send  something  to  his 
mother— small  amounts,  but  welcome.  Once  he 
enclosed  a  gold  dollar,  "to  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  kind  of  stuff  we  are  paid  with  in  Philadel- 
phia." Better  than  doubtful  "wildcat,"  certainly. 
Of  his  work  he  writes: 

One    man    has    engaged    me    to    work    for    him    every 

Sunday  till  the  first  of  next  April,  when  I  shall  return 
home  to  take  Ma  to  Ky.  ...  If  I  want  to,  I  can  get 
subbing  every  night  of  the  week.  I  go  to  work  at  seven 
in  the  evening  and  work  till  three  the  next  morning. 
.  .  .  The  type  is  mostly  agate  and  minion  with  some 
bourgeois  ;  and  when  one  gets  a  good  agate  "take,"  he 
is  sure  to  make  money.     I  made  $2.50  last  Sunday. 

There  is  a  long  description  of  a  trip  on  the 
Fairmount  stage  in  this  letter,  well  written  and 
interesting,  but  too  long  to  have  place  here.  In 
the  same  letter  he  speaks  of  the  graves  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  his  wife,  which  he  had  looked 
at  through  the  iron  railing  of  the  locked  inclo- 
sure.  Probably  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  there 
might  be  points  of  similarity  between  Franklin's 
career  and  his  own.  Yet  in  time  these  would  be 
rather  striking:  each  learned  the  printer's  trade; 
each  worked  in  his  brother's  office  and  wrote  for 
the  paper;  each  left  quietly  and  went  to  New 
York,  and  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  as  a 
journeyman  printer ;  each  in  due  season  became 
a  world  figure,  many-sided,  human,  and  of  in- 
credible popularity. 

Orion  Clemens,  meantime,  had  bought  a  paper 
in  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  located  the  family  there. 
Evidently  by  this  time  he  had  realized  the  value 
of  his  brother  as  a  contributor,  for  Sam  in  a 
letter  to  Orion  says:  "I  will  try  to  write  for  the 
paper  occasionally,  but  I  fear  my  letters  will  be 
very  uninteresting,  for  this  incessant  night-work 
dulls  one's  ideas  amazingly." 

Meantime,  he  had  passed  his  eighteenth  birth- 
day, winter  was  coming  on,  he  had  been  away 
from  home  half  a  year,  and  the  first  attack  of 
homesickness  was  due.  "One  only  has  to  leave 
home  to  learn  how  to  write  interesting  letters  to 
an  absent  friend,"  he  wrote;  and  again,  "I  don't 
like  our  present  prospect  for  cold  weather  at  all." 

He  declared  lie  only  wanted  to  get  back  to 
avoid  night-work,  which  was  injuring  his  eyes, 
but  we  may  guess  there  was  a  stronger  reason, 
which  perhaps  he  did  not   entirely   realize.     The 


novelty  of  wandering  had  worn  off,  and  he 
yearned  for  familiar  faces,  the  comfort  of  those 
he  loved. 

But  he  did  not  go.  He  made  a  trip  to  Washing- 
ton in  January— a  sight-seeing  trip  — returning  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  worked  for  the  "Ledger" 
and  "North  American."  Eventually  he  went  back 
to  New  York,  and  from  there  took  ticket  to  St. 
Louis.  This  was  in  the  late  summer  of  1854; 
he  had  been  fifteen  months  away  from  his  people 
when  he  stepped  aboard  the  train  to  return. 

Sam  was  worn  out  when  he  reached  St.  Louis ; 
but  the  Keokuk  {jacket  was  leaving,  and  he 
stopped  only  long  enough  to  see  Pamela,  then 
went  aboard  and,  flinging  himself  into  his  berth, 
did  not  waken  until  the  boat  reached  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  thirty-six  hours  later. 

It  was  very  early  when  he  arrived,  too  early 
to  rouse  the  family.  He  sat  down  in  the  office 
of  a  little  hotel  to  wait  for  morning,  and  picked 
up  a  small  book  that  lay  on  the  writing  table. 
It  contained  pictures  of  the  English  rulers  with 
the  brief  facts  of  their  reigns.  Sam  Clemens  en- 
tertained himself  learning  this  data  by  heart.  He 
had  a  fine  memory  for  such  things,  and  in  an 
hour  or  two  had  those  details  so  perfectly  com- 
mitted that  he  never  forgot  one  of  them  as  long 
as  he  lived.  The  knowledge  acquired  in  this 
stray  fashion  he  found  invaluable  in  later  life. 
It  was  his  groundwork  for  all  English  history. 

Chapter  X 

A    WIND   OF   CHANCE 

Orion  could  not  persuade  his  brother  to  remain 
in  Muscatine.  Sam  returned  to  his  old  place  on 
the  "Evening  News"  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  following  year,  rooming  with  a 
youth  named  Burroughs,  who  was  a  journeyman 
chair-maker  with  literary  taste,  a  reader  of  the 
English  classics,  a  companionable  lad,  and  for 
Samuel  Clemens  a  good  influence. 

By  spring,  Orion  Clemens  had  married  and 
had  sold  out  in  Muscatine.  He  was  now  located 
in  Keokuk,  Iowa.  When  presently  Brother  Sam 
came  visiting  to  Keokuk,  Orion  offered  him  five 
dollars  a  week  and  his  hoard  to  remain.  He  ac- 
cepted. Henry  Clemens,  now  seventeen,  was  also 
in  Orion's  employ,  and  a  lad  named  Dick  Hing- 
ham.  Henry  and  Sam  slept  in  the  office:  Dick 
and  a  young  fellow  named  Brownell,  who  roomed 
above,  came  in  For  social  evenings. 

They  were  pretty  lively  evenings,  with  con- 
certs and  sometimes  a  military  drill.  A  music- 
teacher  on  the  floor  below  did  not  care  for  them 
—  they  disturbed  his  class.  He  was  furious,  in 
fact,  and  assailed  the  boys  roughly  at  first,  with 
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no  result  but  to  make  matters  worse.  Then  he 
tried  gentleness  and  succeeded.  The  boys  stopped 
their  capers  and  joined  his  class.  Sam,  especially, 
became  a  distinguished  member  of  that  body. 
He  was  never  a  great  musician,  but  with  his 
good  nature,  his  humor,  his  slow  quaint  speech 
and  originality  he  had  no  rival  in  popularity. 
He  was  twenty,  now,  and  much  with  young  la- 
dies,  yet   he   was   always   a   beau   rather   than   a 


lean  far  over  to  apply  it,  just  when  he  was  most 
comfortable.  Sam  Clemens  never  liked  unneces- 
sary exertion.  One  night,  when  the  pipe  had 
gone  out  for  the  second  time,  he  happened  to 
hear  the  young  book-clerk,  Brownell,  passing  up 
to  his  room  on  the  top  floor.     Sam  called  to  him. 

"Ed,  come  here  !" 

Brownell  poked  his  head  in  the  door.  The 
two  were  great  chums. 


BAITING     III!.    HOOK    FOR    MR.    FROG. 


suitor,  a  good  comrade  to  all,  full  of  pranks  and 
pleasantries,  ready  to  stop  and  be  merry  with 
any  that  came  along.  If  they  prophesied  con- 
cerning his  future,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  spoke 
of  literary  fame.  They  thought  him  just  easy- 
going and  light-minded.  True,  they  noticed  that 
he  often  carried  a  book  under  his  arm  — a  his- 
tory, a  volume  of  Dickens,  or  the  tales  of  1'oe. 

He  read  more  than  any  one  guessed.  At  night, 
propped  up  in  bed  a  habit  continued  until  bis 
death  — he  was  likely  to  read  until  a  late  hour. 
He  enjoyed  smoking  at  such  times,  and  bad  made 
himself  a  pipe  with  a  large  bowl  which  stood  on 
the  floor  and  had  a  long  rubber  stem,  something 
like  the  Turkish  hubble-bubble.  Me  liked  to  fill 
the  big  bowl  and  smoke  at  ease  through  the  en- 
tire evening.  But  sometimes  the  pipe  went  out, 
which   meant   that   he  must   strike   a   match   and 


"What  will  you  have,  Sam?"  he  asked. 

"Come  in,  Ed;  Henry  s  asleep,  and  I  'm  in 
trouble.     I  want  somebody  to  light  my  pipe." 

"Why  don't  you  light  it  yourself?"  Brownell 
asked. 

"I  would,  only  I  knew  you  'd  be  along  in  a 
few  minutes  and  would  do  it  for  me." 

Brownell  scratched  a  match,  stooped  down,  and 
applied  it. 

"What    are  you   reading,  Sam?" 

"<  )h.  nothing  much  — a  so-called  funny  book. 
(  me  of  these  days  I  '11  write  a  funnier  hook  my- 
self." 

Brownell  laughed. 

"No  you  won't,  Sam."  he  said.  "You  're  too 
lazy  ever  to  write  a  hook." 

Years  later,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  which 
he  delivered   in   Keokuk,   Mark  Twain   said  that 
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he  supposed  the  most  untruthful  man  in  the 
world  lived  right  there  in  Keokuk,  and  that  his 
name  was  Ed  Brownell. 

Orion  Clemens  did  not  have  the  gift  of  prosper- 
ity, and  his  printing-office  did  not  flourish.  When 
he  could  no  longer  pay  Sam's  wages,  he  took  him 
into  partnership,  which  meant  that  Sam  got  no 
wages  at  all,  though  this  was  of  less  consequence, 
since  his  mother,  now  living  with  Pamela,  was 
well  provided  for.  The  disorder  of  the  office, 
however,  distressed  him.  He  wrote  home  that  he 
could  not  work  without  system,  and,  a  little  later, 
that  he  was  going  to  leave  Keokuk,  that  in  fact 
he  was  planning  a  great  adventure  — a  trip  to  the 
upper  Amazon  ! 

His  interest  in  the  Amazon  had  been  awakened 
by  a  book.  Lynch  and  Hcrndon  had  surveyed  the 
upper  river,  and  Lieutenant  Herndon's  book  was 
widely  read.  Sam  Clemens,  propped  up  in  bed, 
pored  over  it  through  long  evenings,  and  nightly 
made  fabulous  fortunes  collecting  cocoa  and 
other  rare  things— resolving,  meantime,  to  start 
in  person  for  the  upper  Amazon  with  no  unneces- 
sary delay.  Boy  and  man,  Samuel  Clemens  was 
the  same.  His  vision  of  grand  possibilities  ahead 
blinded  him  to  the  ways  and  means  of  arrival. 
It  was  an  inheritance  from  both  sides  of  his  par- 
entage.    Once  in  old  age  he  wrote: 

I  have  been  punished  many  and  many  a  time,  and 
bitterly,  for  doing  things  and  reflecting  afterwards.  .  .  . 
When  I  am  reflecting  on  these  occasions,  even  deaf 
persons  can  hear  me  think. 

He  believed,  however,  that  he  had  reflected 
carefully  concerning  the  Amazon,  and  that  in  a 
brief  time  he  should  be  there  at  the  head  of  an 
expedition,  piling  up  untold  wealth.  He  even 
stirred  the  imaginations  of  two  other  adventur- 
ers, a  Dr.  Martin  and  a  young  man  named  Ward. 
To  Henry,  then  in  St.  Louis,  he  wrote,  August 
5,  1856: 

Ward  and  I  held  a  long  consultation  Sunday  morn 
ing,  and  tin-  result  was  that  we  two  have  determined  to 
start  to  Brazil,  it"  possible,  in  six  weeks  from  now,  in 
order  lo  look  carefully  into  matters  there  and  reporl 
to  Dr.  Martin  in  time  fur  him  to  follow  on  the  first  of 
March. 

The  matter  of  finance  troubled  him.  Orion 
could  not  be  depended  on  for  any  specified  sum, 
and  the  fare  to  the  upper  Amazon  would  proba- 
bly be  considerable.  Sam  planned  different  meth- 
ods of  raising  it.  One  of  them  was  to  go  to  New 
York  or  Cincinnati  and  work  at  his  trade  until 
he  saved  the  amount,  lie  would  then  sail  from 
New  York  direct,  or  take  the  boat  for  New  Or- 
leans and  sail  from  there.  Of  course  there  would 
always  be  vessels  clearing  for  the  upper  Amazon. 


After  Lieutenant  Herndon's  book  the  ocean 
would  probably  be   full  of  them. 

lie  did  not  make  the  start  with  Ward,  as 
planned,  and  Ward  and  Martin  seem  to  have 
given  up  the  Amazon  idea.  Not  so  with  Samuel 
Clemens.  He  went  on  reading  Herndon,  trying 
meantime  to  raise  money  enough  to  get  him  out 
of  Keokuk.  Was  it  fate  or  Providence  that  sud- 
denly placed  it  in  his  hands?  Whatever  it  was, 
the  circumstance  is  so  curious  that  it  must  be 
classed  as  one  of  those  strange  facts  that  have 
no  place  in  fiction. 

The  reader  will  remember  how  one  day  in 
Hannibal  the  wind  had  brought  to  Sam  Clemens, 
then  printer's  apprentice,  a  stray  leaf  from  a  book 
about  Joan  of  Arc,  and  how  that  incident  marked 
a  turning-point  in  his  mental  life.  Now,  seven 
years  later,  it  was  the  wind  again  that  directed 
his  fortune.  It  was  a  day  in  early  November — 
bleak,  bitter,  and  gusty,  with  whirling  snow ;  most 
persons  were  indoors.  Samuel  Clemens,  going 
down  Main  Street,  Keokuk,  saw  a  flying  bit  of 
paper  pass  him  and  lodge  against  a  building. 
Something  about  it  attracted  him.  and  he  cap- 
tured it.  It  was  a  fifty-dollar  bill  !  He  had  never 
seen  one  before,  but  he  recognized  it.  He 
thought  he  must  be  having  a  pleasant  dream. 

He  was  tempted  to  pocket  his  good  fortune 
and  keep  still.  But  he  had  always  a  troublesome 
conscience.  He  went  to  a  newspaper  office  and 
advertised  that  he  had  found  a  sum  of  money,  a 
large  bill.    Once,  long  after,  he  said : 

"I  did  n't  describe  it  very  particularly,  and  I 
waited  in  daily  fear  that  the  owner  would  turn 
up  and  take  away  my  fortune.  By  and  by  I 
could  n't  stand  it  any  longer.  My  conscience  had 
gotten  all  that  was  coming  to  it.  I  felt  that  I 
must  take  that  money  out  of  danger." 

Another  time  he  said,  "I  advertised  the  find 
and  left  for  the  Amazon  the  same  day."  All  of 
which  we  may  take  with  his  usual  literary  dis- 
count—the one  assigned  to  him  by  his  mother  in 
childhood.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  remained 
an  ample  time,  and  nobody  came  for  the  money. 
What  was  its  origin?  Was  it  swept  out  of  a 
hank,  or  caught  up  by  the  wind  from  some  count- 
ing-room table?  Perhaps  it  materialized  out  of 
the  unseen,  who  know  s? 

Cll  APTER   XI 
THE    LONG    WAY    TO    THE    AMAZON1 

Sam  decided  on  Cincinnati  as  his  base.  From 
there  he  could  go  either  to  New  York  or  New 
Orleans  to  catch  the  Amazon  boat.     He  paid  a 

visit  to  St.  Louis,  where  his  mother  made  him 
renew  his  promise  as  to  drink  and  cards.     Then 
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he  was  seized  with  a  literary  idea  and  returned 
to  Keokuk,  where  he  proposed  to  a  thriving 
weekly  paper,  the  "Saturday  Post,'"  to  send  let- 
ters of  travel,  which  might  even  be  made  into  a 
book  later  on.  George  Reese,  owner  of  the 
"Post,"  agreed  to  pay  five  dollars  each  for  the 
letters,  which  speaks  well  for 
his  faith  in  Samuel  Clem- 
ens's  talent,  five  dollars  being 
good  pay  for  that  time  and 
place— more  than  the  letters 
were  worth,  judged  by  pres- 
ent standards.  The  first  was 
dated  Cincinnati.  November 
14.  1856,  and  was  certainly 
not  promising  literature.  It 
was  written  in  the  ridiculous 
dialect  which  was  once 
thought  to  be  the  dress  of 
humor;  and  while  here  and 
there  is  a  comic  flash,  there 
is  in  it  little  promise  of  the 
future  Mark  Twain.  One 
extract  is  enough : 

When  we  got  to  the  depo,  I 
went  around  to  git  a  look  at  the 
iron  hoss.  Thunderation  !  it 
was  n't  no  more  like  a  hoss  than 
a  meetin  house.  If  I  was  goin 
to  describe  the  animule,  I  'd  say 
it  looked  like — well  it  looked 
like — blamed  if  I  know  :«.■//<//  it 
looked  like,  snortin  fire  and 
brimstone  out  of  his  nostrils, 
and  puffin  out  black  smoke  all 
round,  and  pantin,  and  heavin, 
and  swellin,  and  chawin  up  red 
hot  coals  like  they  was  good.  A 
feller  stood  in  a  little  house  like, 
feedin  him  all  the  time  ;  but 
the  more  he  got,  the  more  he 
wanted,  and  the  more  he  blowed 
and  snorted.  After  a  spell  the 
feller  ketched  him  by  the  tail. 
and  great  Jericho  !  he  set  up  a 
yell  that  split  the  ground  for 
more  'n  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
the   next   minit    I    felt   my 

n,  and  found  myself  ai 
t'  other  end  of  the  string  o' 
vehickles.  I  was  n't  skeered, 
but  I  had  three  chill*  and  a 
stroke  of  palsy  in  less  than  fi\e 
minutes,     and     my     face     had     a 

curus    brownish-yai:  •     in    it.    which 

perfectly  unaccountable.     '•Well,"  say  I.  "comment 
is  super-flu-ous." 

How  Samuel  Clemens  could  have  written  that. 
and  worse,  at  twenty-one,  and  a  little  more  than 
ten  years  later  have  written  "The  Innocents 
Abroad'*  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  literature. 
The  letters  were  signed  "Snodgrass."  and  there 


are  but  two  of  them.  Snodgrass  seems  to  have 
found  them  hard  work,  for  it  is  said  he  raised 
on  the  price,  which  fortunately  brought  the 
series  to  a  close.  Their  value  to-day  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  earliest  of  Mark 
Twain's  newspaper  contributions  that  have  been 
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preserved  —  the  first  for  which  he  received  a  cash 
return. 

Sam  remained  in  Cincinnati  until  April  of  the 
following  year,  1857,  working  for  Wrightson  and 
Company,  general  printers,  lodging  in  a  cheap 
boarding-house,  saving  every  possible  penny  for 
his  great  adventure. 

He  had  one  associate  at  the  boarding-house,  a 
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lank,  unsmiling  Scotchman  named  Macfarlane, 
twice  young  Clemens's  age,  and  a  good  deal  of 
a  mystery.  Sam  never  could  find  out  what  Mac- 
farlane did.  His  hands  were  hardened  hy  some 
sort  of  heavy  labor— he  left  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing and  returned  in  the  evening  at  the  same  hour. 
He  never  mentioned  his  work,  and  young  Clem- 
ens had  the  delicacy  not  to  inquire. 

For  Macfarlane  was  no  ordinary  person.     Fie 
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was  a  man  of  deep  knowledge,  a  reader  of  many 
books,  a  thinker;  he  was  versed  in  history  ami 
philosophy,  he  knew  the  dictionary  by  heart,  lie 
made  hut  two  statements  concerning  himself: 
one,  that  he  had  acquired  his  knowledge  from 
reading,  and  not  at  school;  the  other,  that  he 
knew  every  word  in  the  English  dictionary.  He 
was  willing  to  give  proof  of  the  last,  and  Sam 
Clemens  tested  him  more  than  once,  but  found 
no  word  that  Macfarlane  could  not  define. 

Macfarlane   was  not  silent  — he  would  discuss 
readily  enough  the  deeper  prohlems  of  life  and 
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had  many  startling  theories  of  his  own.  Darwin 
had  not  yet  published  his  "Descent  of  Man,"  yet 
Macfarlane  was  already  advancing  ideas  similar 
to  those  in  that  book. 
He  went  farther  than 
Darwin.  I  le  had 
startling  ideas  of  the 
moral  evolution  of 
man,  and  these  he 
would  pour  into  the 
ears  of  his  young 
listener  until  ten 
o'clock,  after  which, 
like  the  English  Sum- 
ner in  Philadelphia, 
he  would  grill  a  her- 
ring, and  the  evening 
would  end.  Those 
were  fermenting  dis- 
courses that  young 
Samuel  Clemens  lis- 
tened to  that  winter 

in  Macfarlane's  room,  and  they  did  not  fail  to 
influence  his  later  thought. 

It  was  the  high  tide  of  spring,  late  in  April, 
when  the  prospective  cocoa-hunter  decided  that 
it  was  time  to  set  out  for  the  upper  Amazon.  He 
had  saved  money  enough  to  carry  him  at  least  as 
far  as  New  Orleans,  where  he  would  take  ship,  it 
being  farther  south  and  therefore  nearer  his 
destination.  Furthermore,  he  could  begin  with  a 
lazy  trip  down  the  Mississippi,  which  next  to 
being  a  pilot  had  been  one  of  his  most  cherished 
dreams.  The  Ohio  River  steamers  were  less 
grand  than  those  of 
the  Mississippi,  but 
they  had  a  homelike 
atmosphere  and  did 
not  hurry.  Samuel 
Clemens  had  the 
spring  fever  and  was 
willing  to  take  his 
time. 

In  "Life  on  the 
.Mississippi"  we  read 
that  the  author  ran 
away,  vowing  never 
to  return  until  he 
could  come  home  a 
pilot,  shedding  glory. 
But  this  is  the  fiction 
touch.  It  is  true  he 
had  always  loved  the 

river,  and  his  boyhood  dream  of  piloting  had  time 
and  again  returned,  but  it  was  not  uppermost 
when  he  bade  good-by  to  Macfarlane  and  stepped 
aboard  the  Paul  Jones,  bound  for  New  Orleans, 
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and  thus  conferred  immortality  on  that  ancient 
little  craft. 

Now  he  had  really  started  on  his  voyage— a 
voyage  that  would  continue 
not  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight, 
hut  for  four  years— four  mar- 
velous, sunlit  years,  the  glory 
of  which  would  color  all  that 
followed  them. 

Chapter   XII 

RENEWING    AN     0I.IJ    AMBITION 

A  reader  of  Mark  Twain's 
Mississippi  hook  gets  the  im- 
pression that  the  author  was  a 
boy  of  about  seventeen  when 
he  started  to  learn  the  river. 
and  that  he  was  painfully  ig- 
norant of  the  great  task 
ahead.  But  this  also  is  the 
fiction  side  of  the  story.  Sam- 
uel Clemens  was  more  than 
twenty-one  when  he  set  out  on 
the  Paul  Jones,  and  in  a  way 
was  familiar  with  the  trade  of 
piloting.  Hannibal  had  turned  out  many  pilots. 
When  young  Sam  was  rolling  boulders  down 
Holliday's  Hill,  an  older  brother  of  the  Bowen 
boys  was  already  on  the  river.     Often  he  came 


home  to  air  his  grandeur  and  hold  forth  on  the 
wonder  of  his  work.  That  learning  the  river  was 
no  light  task,  Sam  Clemens  would  know  as  well 


as  any  one  who  had  not  tried  it  and  had  not  also 
made  the  long  trip  to  Xew  Orleans. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  drowsy  little  steamer  went 
puffing  down   into  softer,  sunnier  lands,  the  old 
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dream,  the  "permanent  ambition"  of  boyhood,  re- 
turned, while  the  call  of  the  far-off  upper  Ama- 
zon and  cocoa  grew  faint. 

Horace  Bixby,1  pilot  of  the  Paul  Jones,  a  man 
of  thirty-two,  was  looking  out  over  the  bow  at 
the  head  of  Island  No.  35  when  he  heard  a  slow, 
pleasant  voice  say : 

"Good  morning." 

Bixby  was  a  small,  clean-cut  man. 

"Good  morning,  sir,"  he  said  rather  briskly, 
without  looking  around. 

He  did  not  much  care  for  visitors  in  the  pilot- 
house. This  one  entered  and  stood  a  little  be- 
hind him. 

"How  would  you  like  a  young  man  to  learn 
the  river?"  came  to  him  in  that  serene,  deliberate 
speech. 

The  pilot  glanced  over  his  shoulder  and  saw 
a  rather  slender,  loose-limbed  youth  with  a  fair, 
girlish  complexion,  and  a  great  mass  of  curly 
auburn  hair. 

"I  would  n't  like  it.  Cub  pilots  are  more  trou- 
ble than  they  're  worth.  A  great  deal  more  trou- 
ble than  profit." 

"I  am  a  printer  by  trade,"  the  easy  voice  went 
on.  "It  does  n't  agree  with  me.  I  thought  I  'd 
go  to  South  America." 

Bixby  kept  his  eye  on  the  river,  but  there  was 
interest  in  his  voice  when  he  spoke. 

"What  makes  you  pull  your  words  that  way?" 
he  asked  — "pulling"  being  the  river  term  for 
drawling. 

The  young  man,  now  seated  comfortably  on  the 
visitors'  bench,  said  more  slowly  than  ever : 

"You  '11  have  to  ask  my  mother— she  pulls 
hers,  too." 

Pilot  Bixby  laughed.  The  manner  of  the  reply 
amused  him.     His  guest  was  encouraged. 

"Do  you  know  the  Bowen  boys?"  he  asked, 
"pilots  in  the  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  trade?" 

"1  know  them  well  — all  three  of  them.  William 
Bowen  did  his  first  steering  for  me ;  a  mighty 
good  boy.     I  know  Sam,  too,  and  Bart." 

"Old  schoolmates  of  mine  in  Hannibal.  Sam 
and  Will  especially  were  my  chums." 

Bixby's  tone  became  friendly. 

"Come  over  and  stand  by  me,"  he  said.  "Wbat 
is  your  name?" 

The  applicant  told  him,  ami  the  two  stood  look- 
ing out  on  the  sunlit  water. 

"Do  you  drink?" 

"No." 

"Do  you  gamble?" 

'•Horace  Bixby  lived  until  [912  and  remained  at  the 
wheel  until  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  in  his  87th 
year.  The  writer  of  this  memoir  visited  him  in  1910  and 
took  down  from  his  dictation  the  dialogue  that  follows. 


"No,  sir." 

"Do  you  swear?" 

"X  not  for  amusement;  only  under  pressure." 

"Do  you  chew  ?" 

"No,  sir,  never;  but  I  must  smoke." 

"Did  you  ever  do  any  steering?" 

"I  have  steered  everything  on  the  river  but  a 
steamboat,  I  guess." 

"Very  well,  take  the  wheel  and  see  what  you 
can  do  with  a  steamboat.  Keep  her  as  she  is— 
toward  that  lower  Cottonwood  snag." 

Bixby  had  a  sore  foot  and  was  glad  of  a  little 
relief.  He  sat  on  the  bench  where  he  could  keep 
a  careful  eye  on  the  course.     By  and  by  he  said : 

"There  is  just  one  way  I  would  take  a  young 
man  to  learn  the  river— that  is,  for  money." 

"What  — do  you — charge?" 

"Five  hundred  dollars,  and  I  to  be  at  no  ex- 
pense whatever." 

In  those  days  pilots  were  allowed  to  carry  a 
learner,  or  "cub,"  board  free.  Mr.  Bixby  meant 
that  he  was  to  be  at  no  expense  in  port  or  for 
incidentals.     His  terms  seemed  discouraging. 

"I  have  n't  got  five  hundred  dollars  in  money,'' 
Sam  said.  "I  Ve  got  a  lot  of  Tennessee  land 
worth  two  bits  an  acre.  I  '11  give  you  two  thou- 
sand acres  of  that." 

Bixby  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he.  said,  "I  don't  want  any  unimproved 
real  estate.     I  have  too  much  already." 

Sam  reflected.  He  thought  he  might  be  able  to 
borrow  one  hundred  dollars  from  William  Mof- 
fett,  Pamela's  husband,  without  straining  his 
credit. 

"Well,  then,"  he  proposed,  "I  '11  give  you  one 
hundred  dollars  cash',  and  the  rest  when  I 
earn  it." 

Something  about  this  young  man  had  won  Hor- 
ace Bixby's  heart.  His  slow  pleasant  speech,  his 
unhurried,  quiet  manner  at  the  wheel,  his  evident 
simplicity  and  sincerity — the  inner  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  which  would  make  the  world 
love  Mark  Twain.  The  terms  proposed  were  ac- 
cepted. The  first  payment  was  to  be  in  cash; 
the  others  were  to  begin  when  the  pupil  had 
learned  the  river  and  was  earning  wages.  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  trip  to  Xew  Orleans  the  new 
pupil  was  often  at  the  wheel,  while  Mr.  Bixby 
nursed  his  spre  fool  and  gave  directions.  Any 
literary  ambitions  that  Samuel  Clemens  still  nour- 
ished waned  rapidly.  By  the  time  he  bad  reached 
Xew  Orleans  he  had  almost  forgotten  he  had 
ever  been  a  printer.  As  for  the  Amazon  and 
cocoa,  why.  there  had  been  no  ship  sailing  in  that 
direction  for  years,  anil  it  was  uncertain  when 
any  would  sail  again,  a  fact  that  rather  amused 
the   would-be   adventurer  now.   since  Providence 
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had  regulated  his  affairs  in  accordance  with  his 
oldest  and  longest-cherished  dream. 

At  New  Orleans  Bixby  left  the  Paul  Jones  for 
a  fine  St.  Louis  boat,  taking  his  cub  with  him. 
This  was  a  sudden  and  happy  change,  and  Sam 
was  a  good  deal  impressed  with  his  own  impor- 
tance in  belonging  to  so  imposing  a  structure, 
especially  when,  after  a  few  days"  stay  in  New 
Orleans,  he  stood  by  Bixby 's  side  in  the  big  glass 
turret  while  they  backed  out  of  the  line  of 
wedged-in  boats  and  headed  up  the  great  river. 


This  was  glory,  but  there  was  sorrow  ahead. 
He  had  not  really  begun  learning  the  river  as 
yet  — he  had  only  steered  under  directions.  He 
had  known  that  to  learn  the  river  would  be  hard, 
but  he  had  never  realized  quite  how  hard.  Se- 
renely he  had  undertaken  the  task  of  mastering 
twelve  hundred  miles  of  the  great,  changing, 
.-hitting  river  as  exactly  and  as  surely  by  day- 
light or  darkness  as  one  knows  the  way  to  his 
own  features.  Nobody  could  realize  the  full  size 
of  that  task— not  till  afterward. 


POSERS 

BY  Ji  >ll.\   KENDRICK   BANGS 


I  love  him  more  than  I  can  say, 
But  oh,  the  questions  day  by  day 

I  le  pops  at   me. 
While  sitting  wide-eyed  on  my  knee. 
On  things  he  seeks  to  know  the  why  of— 
Like:  "Pa,  what  did  the  Dead  Sea  die  of?" 


Again  once  while  we  sat  at  tea 
I  felt  his  eyes  fixed  full  on  me, 
And  from  their  depths  all  wondering 
I  knew  a  poser  tierce  would  spring— 
"Why  do  they  call  it  T,"  said  he, 
"Instead  of  X  or  Q  or  X  ':" 


And  t'  other  night 

With  eyes  all  bright 
lie  beard  it  said,  "The  clock  's  run  down" 
Then  turned  from  out  a  study  brown. 
And  with  a  truly  puzzled  air 

Asked,  "Down  to  where?" 


Tint  hardest  question  I  recall  — 
The  very  worst  1  think  of  all,— 
Was  when  be  called  me  from  my  bed 
At  four  a.m.  one  morn  and  said: 
"If  you  were  n't  you,  and  Ma  were  n't  -Ma, 
Who  'd  1  be.  Pa?" 


WHERE  JOURNEYS  END 

BY  BETH  BRADFORD  GILCHRIST 


Chapter   III 

The  boy  and  girl  stared  into  each  other's  eyes 
for  one  astounded  minute. 

Bob  spoke  first  in  a  quick  undertone :  "Some- 
body 's  coining.  Keep  your  nerve!"  Aloud  he 
said :  "Come  along  into  the  parlor,  Mary.  I  want 
to  show  you  something." 

He  hurried  her  across  the  hall. 

"Look  at  those  flowers,"  he  ordered  swiftly. 
"Keep  your  back  to  the  door.  If  anybody  should 
see  your  face  now,  they  'd  know  something  was 
up.     We  've  got  to  think  this  thing  out." 

"It  's  plain  enough,"  Mary  said.  "I  'm  in  the 
wrong  house.  I  'm  in  the  wrong  town.  I  've 
been  around  the  world  twice  over,  and  I  don't 
know  enough  to  get  out  at  the  right  station  in  the 
part  of  the  world  I  was  born  in." 

"Who  are  you,  anyway?" 

''My  name  is  Mary  Strong.  Two  days  ago  I 
had  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  White,  an  old  friend 
of  my  mother's  who  lives  in  Crawford,  to  come 
and  spend  the  holidays.  She  said  there  would  be 
plenty  of  young  people.  She  said  the  car  would 
meet  me.  I  never  saw  Mrs.  White.  I  could  not 
remember  all  I  had  heard  my  mother  say  of  her. 
I  knew  there  was  a  niece  engaged  to  be  married. 
When  Sally  talked  about  a  wedding,  I  — I 
thought  —  " 

"Of  course  you  did,"  said  Bob.  "Ginger,  but 
the  thing  fitted  !" 

"I  did  n't  know  enough  to  know  I  was  n't 
where  I  ought  to  be,  even  when  you  said  things 
I  did  n't  understand.  Mrs.  White  was  the  only 
person  I  knew  by  name  in  the  whole  household, 
and  she  did  not  seem  to  be  here  when  I  came." 

"That  was  tough  !" 

"I  did  n't  mind.  I  'm  used  to  strangers.  But 
you  and  Sally  did  not  seem  like  strangers.  From 
the  minute  I  stepped  on  this  porch  everything 
was  different  from  all  I  had  ever  known  before. 
That  helped  throw  me  off,  I  suppose.  And  in 
Rome  I  did  as  the  Romans  did." 

"That  was  the  way  to  do.  But,  I  say,  what  a 
mix-up  !" 

"I  ought  to  have  noticed  that  your  aunt  did 
not  ask  after  Mother,"  she  meditated.  "You 
really  were  expecting  some  one?" 

"They  expected  you  — Fmmeline  Rittensanger, 
I  mean  — yesterday  on  the  train  we  missed,  and 
looked  for  her  on  the  next  train  when  they  found 
the  connections  did  n't  connect." 


"And  — /  —  came  !" 

"You  came." 

She  wheeled  on  him.  "Tell  me  about  the  other 
girl  !" 

"None  of  us  have  ever  seen  her,  not  even  Aunt 
Barby.  But  Marcia  's  told  us  about  her  ever 
since  we  were  little  shavers." 

"Marcia?" 

"Uncle's  sister's  stepdaughter.  You  — I  mean 
Emmeline  what  's-her-name  — is  Marcia's  cousin. 
We  thought  you  were  a  kind  of  Miss  Tom 
Thumb.  Your  father  died  just  before  you  were 
born,  and  your  stepfather  the  winter  you  were 
five.  Your  mother  died  too— something  conta- 
gious, I  think.     Anyway—" 

"My  father  and  mother  are  in  Japan  this 
minute  !" 

"I  mean  Emmeline's  people,  Mary.  I  've  got 
you  so  tight  in  my  head  as  'Marcia's  little  cou- 
sin'— But  wait  a  minute— you  were  n't  her  real 
cousin  !  There  was  an  in-law  somewhere.  Never 
mind.  With  your  parents  gone,  you  were  brought 
up  by  an  old-maid  aunt  of  your  mother's.  We 
thought  you  — I  mean  Emmeline  — had  an  awful 
dull  time  — no  fun,  no  girls  and  boys,  all  study 
and  great-aunt." 

"Is  Emmeline  also  traveling  alone?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"She  was  due  here  yesterday.  Where  is  she 
now  ?" 

They  looked  fearfully  into  each  other's  faces. 

"We  're  wasting  time  !"  Mary  cried. 

"Hold  on!"  He  caught  her  arm.  "We  're  all  in 
a  pickle,  I  admit— but  don't  you  see  we  can't  blab 
this  out  to  the  whole  house?  It  would  simply 
upset  and  spoil  the  wedding." 

She  stopped  short. 

"Aunt  Barby  and  Nell  would  be  wild,"  he  told 
her,  "thinking  of  their  missing  guest  — poor  little 
thing— lost  nobody  knows  where." 

"But  she  must  be  found— and  I  — I  can't  stay 
here  after  this  a  minute  !     I  can't  !" 

"Not  to  give  Nell  a  decent  wedding?" 

Mary  hesitated.  "1  'm  here  under  false  pre- 
tenses. And  worse  still  — if  anything  could  be 
worse!— what  do  you  suppose  the  other  Mrs. 
White  is  thinking  about  me  this  very  minute?" 

"That  's  so,  by  Jove!  She  must  be  wondering, 
too.  what  lias  become  of  her  guest!  Well,  we 
can  at  least  telephone  her!  But  false  pretenses- 
Nonsense  !  No  pretenses  about  the  work  you  've 
done.     Look  here.  Mary  !     Aunt  Barby  must  not 
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know — yet — that  's  flat.  Xot  till  the  wedding  is 
over  and  they  're  off.  Uncle  's  the  one  to  tell. 
How  's  your  face?  Huh!  Go  out  where  the 
Christmas  tree  is.  Let  me  see  if  the  coast  is 
clear.     You  look  upset." 

''I  don't,"  said  Mary.     "I  won't  look  it.     I  must 
n't.  for  everybody's  sake." 

"That  's  the  talk.     I  '11  go  and  bring  Uncle." 
"How   red   your   cheeks    are.    Mary  !"    Midget 


"  'MARY,'  HE  SAID,    'YOl    RE  ALL  RIGHT.     UNDERSTAND? 

remarked  as  Mary  sauntered  through  the  dining- 
room.     "Are  you  tired?" 

"I  'm  excited."  Mary  told  her.  "This  is  my 
first  wedding." 

"Has  that  bhy  Bob  gone  for  them  cakes  yet?" 
Katie  demanded  in  the  kitchen. 

"I  don't  think  lie  has  started  yet." 

Mary  felt  like  a  conspirator. 

Ix  the  woodshed,  with  the  tree  glimmering  from 
its  twilighted  corner,  she  told  her  story  briefly 
and  simply.      Hob  had  already  told  his. 


Mr.  White  thanked  them  both.  "You  have 
handled  this  matter  very  wisely,"  he  said.  "I  will 
telephone  Mrs.  White  at  Crawford  immediately. 
Hut  I  shall  certainly  ask  her  to  let  us  keep  you 
until  to-morrow.  Mary." 

"I  want  to  stay— more  than  I  can  tell  you, 
Mr.  White  !"  she  told  him.  in  a  voice  that  was  not 
very  steady.  "You  don't  know  how  much  I  wish 
it  had  not  been  a  mistake,  my  coming  here." 

"You  will  do  us  a  great  favor  by 
remaining  over  night,"  he  replied, 
"and  letting  things  go  on  as  they  have 
been  going  through  the  day.  It  is 
putting  a  hard  task  on  your  shoul- 
ders, but  I  earnestly  ask  you  to  do  it 
for  all  our  sakes." 

She  answered  him  gravely,  her  tone 
a  promise. 

"Thank  you  !  Thank  you  !  I  will 
do  it." 

"Bully  for  you  !"  said  Bob. 
"You  are  right,  Bob.  We  owe 
Mary  a  great  deal.  Xow  I  will  go 
and  telephone  to  Crawford  from  an- 
other house,  and  put  in  motion  the 
machinery  for  locating  that  unfortu- 
nate child.  If  no  definite  word  comes, 
after  the  wedding  I  shall  go  myself 
in  search  of  her." 

Bob's  eyes  followed  his  uncle's  de- 
parting figure.  "Xow  it  's  up  to 
little  Bobby  to  get  those  cakes."  He 
swung  around  to  the  girl.  "Mary," 
he  said,  "you  're  all  right.  Under- 
stand?    All  right!" 

Alone,     Mary    retraced    her    steps 
through    the    house.      ( Madness    sang 
again  in  her  heart.     She  had  a  right 
here    until    to-morrow.      Beyond   that 
she   would  not  think.      Xow   she   was 
needed    for    a    service    none    but    she 
could     render.       Sally's     father     had 
changed   the  whole  aspect  of  her  re- 
maining.    She  could  do  something  for 
Sally's    mother— for   them   all.      The 
success  of  the  wedding— that  no  exciting  inter- 
ruption should  mar  its  joy  ami  happy  memories 
depended  upon  her ! 

"You   have  been   out   to  see   the  tree  again." 
Sally  accused  her.     "Tom  's  asleep.     I   thought 
I   'd  never  get  him  off.     Xow   come  upstairs  and 
see  which  <>t"  my  dresses  you  want  to  wear." 
"Which  are  you  going  to  wear?" 
"I?     I  don't  care,"  said  Sally. 
She    had   cared    until    Mary   came.      Xow   she 
cared  more   for  Mary  than  for  wearing  her  new 
'Teen  dress. 
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"They  are  very  pretty,"  said  Mary,  her  quick 
eye  accurately  guessing  the  date  when  each  was 
made  — the  white  and  blue  and  green. 

"Try  them  on."     Sally  held  up  the  green  gown. 

Mary  shook  her  head.  "'The  white  first.  Have 
you  a  red  sash,  Sally?" 

Sally  was  looking  for  it  when  her  mother 
came  to  the  door. 

"1  wonder,  girls,  whether  you  would  mind 
dressing  now  for  the  evening.  The  Teasdales, 
Sally,  have  just  sent  word  that  they  are  driving 
over  from  J'ainesville  and  they  wish  to  dress 
here.  There  is  no  room  I  can  give  them  except 
this  one." 

"There  are  four  of  them  !"  gasped  Sally. 

"Use  my  room,  too,"  Mary  begged. 

She  could  feel  all  through  her  the  smile  of  the 
dark  eyes.  "Thank  you,  Mary.  That  is  very 
thoughtful.  I  am  sorry  your  trunk  has  not  come. 
You  are  sweet  to  be  so  cheerful  without  it." 

"Don't  you  think  Mary  ought  to  wear  the  green 
dress.  Mother?" 

"Mary  may  wear  which  she  chooses,  Sally. 
Are  you  looking  for  something?" 

"My  red  sash.  Oh,  I  had  forgotten  this  dread- 
ful spot !" 

Mrs.  White  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 
"There  is  a  piece  of  red  silk  in  the  white  box  on 
the  top  shelf  of  my  closet,  Sally.  Is  that  the 
motor?     Thank  you  both,  my  girls." 

The  slender  figure  sped  downstairs  as  swiftly 
as  one  of  her  own  daughters,  and  the  girls  flew 
to  their  dressing. 

"Now  there  will  lie  a  rush,"  said  Sally;  "just 
what  Mother  tried  to  avoid.  Why  could  n't  the 
Teasdales  dress  at  home  ?  It  's  lucky  we  '11  be 
out  of  the  way  early.  Tom  and  Marian  can't  be 
dressed  till  the  last  minute.  Won't  they  make  a 
dear  ring-bearer  and  flower-girl  ?  Molly  stands 
up  with  Nell,  and  Bob  is  best  man.  It  was  to 
have  been  a  military  wedding  with  lots  of  gold 
lace.     Don't  you  love  gold  lace?" 

Mary  acknowledged  that  she  did.  "Have  n't 
you  something  to  do?"  she  asked. 

"Nothing  but  cluster  about  at  the  ceremony. 
Nell  does  n't  want  it  formal.  She  says  we  're  all 
to  cluster.  Afterward,  you  and  I  will  serve  the 
fruit-punch.  There  won't  be  many  people.  I 
Crawford  is  n't  very  big,  you  know.  Why,  you 
poor  dear,  you  don 7  know  !  We  've  kept  you 
too  busy  to  know.  Never  mind,  there  are  plenty 
of  days  coming.  We  're  going  to  eat  in  the 
pantry  to-night.     Did  you  ever  eat  in  a  pantry?" 

"Never." 

"It  's  fun.  We  '11  find  two  big  aprons  to  cover 
us  up.  I  '11  bet  Xell  is  hoping  I  rrant's  train  will 
be  on  time.     Are  n't  you  clever  to  put  on  the  silk 


like  that?  The  dress  is  a  perfect  fit.  Did  n't 
your  great-aunt  ever  let  you  go  to  a  wedding 
before  ?" 

"I   've  never  been  to  a  wedding  before." 

"There  's  Grant  !  No,  it  's  bather.  Supper 
now.   Molly?     We  '11  be  right  down." 

Half  an  hour  later,  into  the  merry  excitement 
of  the  big  airy  pantry,  came  Grant  Franklin,  big, 
straight,  handsome,  unmistakably  the  officer  in 
the  eyes  of  one  who  had  seen  the  officers  of  many 
nations. 

"Hungry?  Of  course  I  'm  hungry!"  he  de- 
clared, but  Mary  noticed  that  he  did  not  eat 
much,  lie  was  too  busy  looking  at  Nell.  Mary 
thought  her  well  worth  looking  at.  Her  cheeks 
were  so  pink  and  her  eyes  so  starry,  the  waiting 
look  lost  in  a  sweet  golden-hearted  satisfaction. 

The  two  slipped  away  soon,  and  before  long 
Sally's  mother  sent  them  all  upstairs  to  dress. 

"Nothing  doing  yet,"  Bob  whispered  before  he 
went.  "Uncle  's  scared  about  the  accident  that 
delayed  ns.  Afraid  she  may  have  been  on  that 
train." 

Mr.  White  made  an  opportunity  to  tell  Mary 
that  Mrs.  Alicia  White  had  agreed  to  expect  her 
on  the  morrow.  "She  found  the  situation  a  little 
difficult  to  understand,"  he  reported.  "Naturally 
she  had  been  much  worried." 

He,  too,  looked  worried  as  he  turned  away. 
But  he  said  with  a  cheery  smile:  "We  '11 
straighten  out  everything  with  her  to-morrow  !" 

Mary  and  Sally  took  off  their  aprons  and  went 
upstairs  to  help  in  the  hooking-up  of  gowns. 

"Is  n't  everything  lovely?"  Sally  sighed  for 
the  fiftieth  time.  "Not  one  single  hitch.  Noth- 
ing gone  the  tiniest  bit  wrong.  I  'm  so  happy, 
Mary.     I  'm  so  glad  you  're  here." 

"I  would  n't  have  missed  living  here  for  all 
the  world  !" 

As  they  reached  the  upper  hall,  a  door  opened 
and  Mrs.  White  looked  out. 

"Will  you  come  into  my  room  a  moment,  Mary? 
Sally,  I  think  you  wili  have  to  answer  the  door- 
bell until  Lizzie  comes." 

On  the  bed  lay  a  mass  of  red  roses.  Sally's 
mother  lifted  half  a  dozen  glowing  buds  and  blos- 
soms. "1  want  you  to  wear  some  of  my  roses  to- 
night, Mary,"  she  told  the  girl.  "They  match  the 
color  of  your  belt  perfectly."  She  fastened  them 
on  Mary's  gown.  Then  she  kissed  her.  "You 
do  not  know  what  a  help  you  have  been  to-day. 
dear." 

Mary  went  out  of  the  room  in  a  dream  of 
happiness.  She  touched  the  roses  with  shy  ten- 
der fingers.  Her  roses.  Something  within  the 
girl  felt  in  blossom  too.  warmed  and  caressed  by 
the  light    in   those   great   dark  eyes.      Die   secret 
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knowledge  that  she  had,  put  new  meaning  into 
Mrs.  White's  words.  Mary  felt  them  as  a  com- 
mission to  keep  the  evening  inviolate. 

Downstairs  a  bell  rang.  She  heard  Sally 
opening  a  door,  heard  Sally's  voice  and  another's 
speaking.     Suddenly  she  caught  the  words. 

"I  don't  understand.  This  is  Mr.  Howard 
White's  house,  but  she  's  here.  Emmeline  Rit- 
tensanger  is  here  already.'' 

Mary  ran  to  the  staircase.  Her  slippered  feet 
sped  noiselessly  down  the  treads. 

In  the  doorway,  facing  Sally,  stood  a  girl  in 
traveling  coat  and  hat,  a  suitcase  at  her  side. 
She  was  a  little  thing,  compact  and  trig,  on  her 
face  an  expression  compounded  of  shyness,  ob- 
stinacy, and  fear. 

Behind  Mary  pounded  Bob's  pumps. 

Chapter   IV 

"She  is  right,  Sally."  Mary  called  softly.  "Let 
her  in  and  I  '11  explain." 

"Come  in  !  Come  right  in.  please  !"  Bob  lifted 
the  girl's  suitcase  into  the  hall.  "Awfully  glad 
to  see  you,  Emmeline.  You  're  Marcia's  link- 
cousin.  We  've  been  expecting  you.  It  's  all 
right.  Sal." 

Sally  looked  as  though  she  thought  two  people, 
if  not  more,  had  gone  quite  mad. 

"Come  somewhere  out  of  the  hall  and  I  '11 
explain,"  said  Mary. 

"Uncle's  den,"  Bob  suggested.  "Nothing  there 
but  the  punch-bowl.  Where  have  you  been  all 
this  time,  Marcia's  cousin?" 

"There  was  an  accident."  The  new-comer 
glanced  around  her  with  the  air  of  a  frightened 
rabbit.  "Not  to  our  train,  to  the  train  before 
ours.  But  it  held  us  up.  They  told  us  we  would 
get  here  sooner  if  we  went  back  and  came  an- 
other way.  1  telegraphed.  We  stayed  over  night 
at  a  hotel." 

"You  telegraphed"-' 

"Oh,  yes  indeed  !"  The  jerky  breathless  little 
voice  was  fervent  now. 

"We  '11  get  it  to-morrow,"  said  Bob. 

"I  >id  not  you  receive  it  ?" 

"Not  a  word.     Where  did  you  send  it  from'" 

"From  the  place  where  the  accident  was.  I 
telegraphed  I  was  unhurt." 

"Messages  piled  up,"  Mary  said  to  Bob.  "You 
know  how  telegrams  do  at  a  time  like  that." 

He  nodded. 

"1  have  been  all  day  getting  here."  Emme- 
line's  lips  trembled.  "It  was  not  good  to  go  tin- 
other  way.  We  had  to  wait  and  wait  and  change 
and  change.  And  then  when  I  came,  she  said," 
looking  at  Sally,  "that  I  was  here  already  !" 


"Bob  and  .Mary."  Sally  said,  "if  you  are  going 
to  explain,  I  wish  you  'd  do  it.  My  head  is  split- 
ting." 

But  Bob  wanted  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  Em- 
meline's  mystery.  "There  was  n't  anybody  to 
meet  you  at  the  station.  Ginger !  Why,  you 
came  on  Grant's  train  !  I  say.  what  have  you 
been  doing  since?" 


■ '  Hi 

The  new-comer  sighed.     "There  was  no  car- 
riage and  I  had  to  walk.     I  walked  far,  for  I  took 
the  wrong  turn.     It  was  dark.     I  tried  two  hoi 
before  I  reached  this  one."     She  turned  dubious 
eyes  on   Sally. 

"You  poor  dear!"  Sally  cried.  "And  we  never 
knew  a  thing  about  it!  Is  n't  it  dreadful!  But 
what  —  " 

"It  's  a  shame  !"  Bob  growled. 

"It  was  all  my  fault,"  said  Mary.  "You  see, 
I  —  "  she  appealed  to  Emmeline  with  the  prettiest 
little  gesture  of  confession  — "I  came  yesterday 
and  they  thought  I  was  you.  for  they  never  saw 
me  before.  In  the  dark  I  got  off  at  the  wrong 
station  and  supposed  I  was  in  the  right  place,  for 
I   did   n't   know    the   people    I    was   going  to  see, 
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either.     It  was  only  this  afternoon  that  Bob  and 
I  discovered  —  " 

She  stopped.  Unbelief  looked  out  of  the  eyes 
that  fronted  hers. 

"And  ever  since,"  Bob  said  cheerfully,  "Uncle 
has  been  trying  to  locate  you.  He  has  tele- 
graphed and  telephoned  all  over  New  England, 
I  guess." 

But  now  Sally  had  recovered  her  breath.  "You 
don't  mean  — you  can't  mean—  Mary,  if  you  're 
not  Marcia's  little  cousin  —  " 

"There  's  Marcia's  little  cousin."  Bob  indi- 
cated the  stranger. 

"Then  what— who— is  Mary?" 

Bob  undertook  to  tell  her  that  also. 

Mary  was  talking  to  Emmeline  Rittensanger. 
"You  don't  understand,  do  you  ?  And  I  can't 
blame  you.  I  did  n't  understand  it  myself  when 
/  came.  For  I  had  never  been  in  this  part  of  the 
country  before.  The  chauffeur  met  me  at  the 
station  and  said,  'This  way,  Miss,'  and  the  auto- 
mobile brought  me  here  — and  I  had  been  invited 
by  a  'Mrs.  White,'  too.  They  just  welcomed 
me  as  if  they  had  known  me  always.  Mrs.  White 
was  away  when  I  arrived,  and  the  whole  house- 
hold was  busy  with  Christmas  and  the  wedding 
this  evening.  So  until  Bob  saw  my  trunk-check 
with  Crawford  written  on  it  I  never  dreamed 
that—"  Swiftly  Mary's  explanation  flowed  on. 
The  round,  childlike  eyes  of  the  new-comer  re- 
garded her  with  unflinching  directness.  There 
was  obstinacy  in  the  blue  gaze,  and  obtuseness. 
"Don't  you  begin  to  understand  ?"  begged  Mary. 

"No,"  said  the  soft  little  voice.  "I  do  not 
understand  how  any  one  could  get  off  at  the 
wrong  station.  Why  did  n't  you  ask  the  con- 
ductor what  station  it  was?  And  then  at  the 
house  here—    No,  I  do  not  understand  any  of  it." 

Sally  wheeled  from  Bob's  story.  "Oh,  Mary, 
Mary!  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  splendid 
you  are !  You  've  saved  our  day  for  us,  that  's 
what  you  've  done.  And  Emmeline  — oh,  I  'm  so 
glad  you  're  here  at  last!  Come  right  upstairs. 
Forgive  the  way  I  met  you  at  the  door.  We  '11 
make  up  for  it,  never  fear.  I  am  so  sorry  you  've 
had  such  a  time  getting  here,  and  thai  you  arrive 
just  when  every  one  of  us  is  in  such  a  rush  to 
be  ready  for  the  wedding.  Mother  will  give  you 
a  welcome  that  will  smooth  out  everything,  but 
oh,  dear!  T  can't  call  her  just  now,  when  the 
wedding  is— mercv  !  right  upon  us!  Have  her 
trunk  brought  up  from  the  station.  Hob  -quick. 
Somebody  will  be  downstairs  soon.  Midget  must 
have  gone  in  by  now  to  help  Nell  dress.  We  '11 
put  Emmeline  in  Midget's  room." 

"Let  me  take  her  up,"  Mary  suggested.  "I  '11 
help  her  dress." 


"Oh,  will  you?  You  're  a  dear,  Mary.  I  must 
see  to  so  many  things,  and  there  is  n't  a  minute 
left."     The  two  girls  vanished. 

Sally  lingered  to  whisper  excitedly  to  her 
brother:  "We  can't  stir  them  all  up  now,  Bob. 
Why,  I  — I  feel  as  though  I  'd  been  sitting  on  a 
volcano  and  it  had  broken  out." 

"But  Aunt  Barby  '11  see  her,  Sal  !" 

"Of  course  she  '11  see  her.  But  if  she  does  n't 
come  downstairs  until  after  the  guests  begin  to 
come,  Mother  will  think  she  belongs  with  one  of 
them,  and  the  guests  will  think  she  belongs  in  the 
house.  Everybody  will  be  perfectly  sweet  to  her. 
Wait  and  see  !" 

"She  thinks  we  're  a  private  lunatic  asylum," 
whispered  Bob,  as  he  hurried  off. 

"You  must  be  very  tired,"  Mary  said  kindly 
when  they  reached  Midget's  room. 

"I  am  tired."  The  blue  eyes  looked  longingly 
at  the  bed. 

"Lie  down  for  ten  minutes.  You  will  have 
time  enough.  I  '11  be  back  in  a  moment  with  a 
tray  of  lunch." 

With  food  and  rest,  even  the  scantiest  rest,  the 
small  face  took  on  happier  curves.  The  eyes 
grew  less  obstinate.  Mary  made  herself  as 
charming  as  she  knew  how,  and  Mary  knew  very 
well  how  to  be  charming.  As  soon  as  Emme- 
line's  trunk  appeared  she  helped  to  open  it. 

"It  is  scarcely  wrinkled  at  all,"  she  said,  lifting 
out  the  visitor's  party-gown.  "You  packed  it 
beautifully." 

"My  great-aunt  packed  it,"  said  Emmeline. 
"She  made  it,  too." 

"She  made  it  out  of  your  eyes,"  smiled  Mary. 
"It  's  a  lovely  color." 

Emmeline  fingered  the  dress  as  though  she 
loved  it.  As  Mary  helped  her  to  adjust  it,  she 
glanced  at  the  watch  on  the  dressing-table.  "We 
must  be  quick.     I  see  it  is  time  to  go  down." 

There  was  suppressed  excitement  in  her  voice. 
She  could  not  remember  when  she  had  felt  as 
interested  in  anything  as  she  did  in  this  wed- 
ding of  a  girl  whom  she  had  never  seen  before 
to-day. 

"You  look  very  sweet,"  she  told  Emmeline. 
A    quaint   little   blue    figure   slipped   down   the 
back  stairs  beside   Mary. 

"We  will  slide  in  among  people  as  though  we 
had  been  here  all  the  time.  The  bride  will  be 
coming  down  in  a  few  minutes.  There  's  Mrs. 
White  — in  black  with  the  red  roses  — over  there 
beyond  all  these  people.  Lid  you  ever  in  your 
life  see  anybody  so  beautiful?" 

"No,"   said   Emmeline,   "I    never   did." 
She  said  it  honestly,  a  little  breathlessly.     Her 
eyes  lingered,   fascinated. 
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At  that  moment  she  and  Mary  began  to  like 
each  other. 

"She  is  a  wonderful  woman."  A  little  old 
lady  with  snapping  black  eyes  and  silver  curls 
smiled  at  them.  "I  remember  when  Howard 
White  brought  her  here  as  a  bride." 

''She  must  have  been  exquisite."  said  Mary, 
"but  somehow  I  have  an  idea  I  like  better  to 
look  at  her  now  than  I  would  have  even  then." 

"Living."  said  the  little  old  lady.  "It  "s  living 
that  's  put  in  her  face  what  you  mean,  child. 
But  when  she  was  young,  with  that  grace  and 
sweetness,  you  could  n't  match  her  in  the  five 
States.     Xieces  of  hers,  are  you?" 

"No,"  said  Mary.  "We  re  no  real  relation. 
But  she  is  as  sweet  to  the  girls  that  are  n't  as 
to  the  girls  that  are." 

"And  always  was.  Well,  my  dears,  you  're  not 
her  first  lovers." 

"Who  was  that?"  Emmeline  whispered  as  the 
little  old  lady  turned  to  the  people  on  her  other 
hand.  "And  what  did  she  mean  by  the  five 
States?" 

"New  England,  I  suppose.  I  don't  know  who 
she  v. 

"But  you  talked  with  her." 

"Oh  yes!" 

Mary  ran  her  arm  gently  through  Emmeline's. 
"Come  and  let  's  talk  to  other  people." 

Sally's  father  spoke  to  them  warmly.  "To- 
morrow we  shall  begin  to  prove  to  you  how  glad 
we  are  to  see  you  !"  he  told  Emmeline.  "To-night 
you  won't  believe  us.  I  'm  afraid." 

tlly's  mother  passed  among  her  guests.  Em- 
meline's gaze  followed  her  in  worshipful  mys- 
tification. 

"She  does  n't  know  yet  that  you  are  you." 
Mary  whispered.  "They  will  tell  her  after  the 
wedding." 

"Come  and  help  us  cluster  around  Nell,"  said 
Sally.  "She  does  n't  want  a  stiff,  pokey  wedding. 
'  >f  course  you  're  coming.  Mary.  1  've  nearly 
burst  trying  not  to  tell  people  about  Emmeline  — 
you  're  such  an  adventure,  you  two!  I  thought 
Ireamed  it  till   I   saw  you  together." 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Emmeline."  Jim  said.  "Uncle 
told  me.  Your  coining  is  a  wedding  present 
worth  having."  He  turned  to  Mary.  "You  're 
a  brick  !" 

Music  stole  out  of  the  nook  under  the  stairs. 
The  minister  took  his  place;  Grant  Franklin  and 
Bob  joined  him.  Slowly,  a  bit  one-sidedly  from 
the  necessity  of  always  putting  the  same  foot  for- 
most,  a  small  white-suited  figure  descended  the 
stairs.  In  his  right  hand  he  carefully  carried 
a  tiny  flower-trimmed  basket.  Behind  him  trailed 
the  deep  rose  of  Molly's  gown,  and  behind  Molly 


a  white  fairy,  equipped  with  Marian's  serious, 
little-girl  dignity,  scattered  glowing  petals  in  the 
path  of  the  slender  white  bride. 

Mary's  heart  skipped  a  beat.  Nell,  in  the  filmy 
cloud  of  her  veil,  was  beautiful.  Mary  had  seen 
pictures  of  brides  in  newspapers ;  she  had  not 
dreamed  they  ever  looked  like  this.  There  was 
something  in  her  throat.  Had  she  read  that  peo- 
ple cried  at  weddings?  How  foolish  to  cry  when 
you  were  happy  !  She  dared  not  look  at  Sally. 
Sally  was  gripping  her  hand  too  tight  to  make  it 
safe  to  look  at  her.  She  watched  Xell  and 
Grant :  the  young  gravity  of  Bob's  countenance ; 
the  shining  look  on  the  face  of  Sally's  mother 
as  she  stood  beside  her  husband.  Christmas  eve  ! 
thought  Mary.  A  new  home  was  being  struck  off 
from  an  old  home  on  Christmas  eve. 

And  then,  before  she  realized  it,  the  thing  was 
done.  The  two  facing  the  minister  turned  about; 
people  pressed  up  to  them,  smiling.  Laughter 
and  joy  were  around  her,  but  over  Mary  there 
began  to  rise,  imperceptibly  at  first,  a  tide  of 
loneliness.  When  the  little  waves  curled  about 
her  feet,  she  hardly  noticed  them.  She  had  done 
her  part:  nothing  had  marred  the  wedding;  she 
was  glad.  When  they  rose  to  her  knees,  she  still 
waded  valiantly,  her  head  high.  What  if  she 
were  a  Cinderella  for  whom  the  clock  was  set? 
They  closed  around  her  heart,  and  behold,  her 
heart  was  no  longer  the  floating  India-rubber 
thing  she  had  known  so  long.  It  had  developed 
roots  that  clung  and  held. 

Nobody  dreamed  that  unhappy  thoughts  were 
assailing  the  girl  in  the  white  gown  with  the  red 
roses  at  her  belt.  The  heads  of  the  roses  drooped 
a  bit  by  now. 

"What  pretty  manners  she  has!"  the  guests 
said. 

"She  's  — all  right  !"  said  the  boys. 

"Mary  is  perfectly  charming."  Molly  told  Mid- 
get. "I  don't  see  how  she  ever  learned  such  ease 
and  poise,  shut  up  all  her  life  with  only  a  great- 
aunt  for  company.  She  's  prettier  than  I  thought 
she  was,  too." 

"She  looks  waked  up,"  said  Midget.  "She  has 
been  growing  to  look  more  waked  up  all  day." 

The  bride's  cake  had  been  cut  and  eaten:  the 
and  the  punch  had  disappeared:  the  harp 
had  fallen  silent:  most  of  the  guests  had  gone. 
Bob  pranced  up  to  his  sister  where  she  sat  be- 
tween her  aunt  and  Grant  Franklin  on  the  great 
davenport  in  the  living  room.  Bob  detected  in- 
terrogation in  the  look  Aunt  Barby  bent  on 
Emmeline  Rittensanger. 

"Wonders  who  she  came  with  and  why  she 
does  n't  go.     Diplomacy,  thy  name  is  Robert  !" 
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"Doing  pretty  well  to  have  only  one  pair  of 
duplicates  among  your  presents,"  he  said  to  his 
sister. 

"I  have  n't  any  duplicates,  Bob.  Not  yet.  We 
've  been  lucky  about  that,  Grant." 

Bob  grinned.  "Where  are  your  eyes,  I  'd  like 
to  know?" 

"Now  I  wonder  what  you  're  driving  at,"  said 
Nell. 

"Bob  has  something  up  his  sleeve,"  remarked 
his  new  brother-in- 
law. 

Bob  appealed  to 
his  uncle.  "The  du- 
plicates are  in  this 
very  room  and  they 
can't  see  them!" 

Sally  gave  a  little 
cry.  "Oh,  I  know 
now." 

"I  '11  bet  you 
don't.  Aunt  Barby  !" 

"In  this  room?" 
Nell  questioned. 

"Presents    to    me?" 

"Presents  to  you." 

"But  all  the  pres- 
ents are  upstairs, 
Bob,"  Molly  de- 
murred. 

"We  would  n't 
have  had  as  fine  a 
wedding  here,  if  it 
had  n't  been  for 
those  duplicates  I  'm 
talking  of,  and  they 
're  in  this  room  fast 
enough.  How  about 
it,  Trace?" 

"I  guess  the  wed- 
ding would  have 
been  pretty  slim 
without  either  of 
'em  on  hand." 

"You  know,  Tracy  !"  Midget  accused  him. 

"Father  and  Jim  know,  too,"  put  in  Molly. 
"And  Sally." 

"Mary?" 

"Yes,  I  think  I  do;  indeed,  I  am  quite  sure  T 
do."     Mary's  cheeks  were  pink. 

"Don't  you  know,  Aunt  Barby?"  Bob  pleaded. 
"Give  a  guess.     You  're  warm." 

Mary  held  out  her  hand  to  Emmeline  Ritten- 
sanger.  "We  are  the  duplicates  Bob  means,  .Mrs. 
White."  She  smiled  bravely.  "They  are  going 
to  exchange  me  to-morrow." 

"I  don't  believe  in  exchanging  things,"   Sally 
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cried,  "no  matter  how  many  duplicates  you  have  ! 
Can't  we  manage  to  keep  her,  Mother?" 
"That  's  the  talk  !"  said  Bob. 
"Hear!  Hear!"  echoed  Mr.  White. 
"Ditto,"  said  Tracy  and  Jim. 
Mrs.  White  drew  the  two  girls  down  on  either 
side  of  her.     "What  are  you  all  talking  about? 
Of  course  we  shall  keep  Mary,  now  that  we  have 
her  at  last." 

"I  wish  you  could,"  Mary  said.     "But  perhaps 

you  won't  want  to 
when  you  know  that 
I  'm  not  really  a  du- 
plicate at  all.  I  'm  a 
missent  package."  It 
was  very  hard  to  go 
on,  but  she  went  on 
steadily.  "I  came  to 
the  town  and  the 
house  that  I  was  n't 
addressed  to.  You 
had  never  heard  of 
me.  Mrs.  White.  It 
has  all  been  a  mis- 
take, a  lovely  mis- 
take for  me.  She  is 
Emmeline  Ritten- 
sanger." 

It  took  a  long 
time  to  make  every- 
body understand, 
and  even  then  the 
quaint  little  figure 
with  the  gentian- 
blue  eyes  felt  still  a 
little  bewildered  and 
not  at  all  certain 
what  might  happen 
next  in  this  odd 
house. 

Through  it  all 
Aunt  Barby  kept 
fast  hold  of  both 
girls'  bands.  Once 
she  released  her  right  hand  to  pass  her  arm  pro- 
tectingly  around  Emmeline's  shoulders.  "How 
thankful  I  am  that  you  are  safely  here!"  said 
the  low  sweet  voice.  Once  she  kissed  Mary. 
"And  I  have  to  thank  you  for  my  peace  of  mind 
to-day.  1  should  have  been  almost  sick  with  fear." 
Before  every  point  had  been  cleared  up  quite 
to  the  family's  satisfaction.  Nell  and  Grant  bad 
to  go  away.  "You  have  been  the  best  wedding 
present  of  all !"  said  Nell,  and  held  Mary  close  in 
a  warm,  furry  embrace.     "I  like  duplicates." 

When  they  all  came  back  from  the  station.  Jim 
and  Tracv  brought  in  the  Christmas  tree. 
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"We  '11  be  in  no  hurry  to  go  over  to  Crawford 
to-morrow,"  said  Jim,  as  they  set  it  up. 

"Don't  think  about  to-morrow,"  Sally  begged. 
"Let  's  sit  up  as  long  as  we  can,  to  keep  it  off." 
"I    know   a    fellow    in    Crawford,"   said    Bob. 
"You  '11  see  me  over  there." 

"Will  you  come  some  time  and  visit  us,  Mary?" 
"Willi?  Oh, Mrs. White!" 
Mary  dropped  to  a  foot- 
stool beside  the  slender, 
black-gowned  figure,  and  a 
hand  drew  the  girl's  head  to 
the  silken  knee.  Molly's  fin- 
gers began  to  stray  over  the 
piano  keys.  The  others  gath- 
ered about  her.  Sally  slipped 
Emmeline's  arm  through 
hers  and  moved  toward 
them. 

"You  don't  know  what  a 
revelation  this  house  has 
been  to  me,"  Mary  was  say- 
ing. "I  was  born  on  ship- 
board. I  have  been  traveling 
ever  since  I  was  born.  I 
have  seen  a  good  many 
things  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  I  had  begun  to 
think  there  was  n't  much 
that  I  had  not  seen.  But  I 
had  never  seen— a  home!" 

The  gentle  hand  smoothed 
the  girl's  hair  tenderly. 
'"That  is  where  journeys  end 
at  last— at  home." 

".Mine  has  n't  any  home 
to  end  in." 

"Perhaps  your  father  and 
mother  are  tired  of  travel- 
ing, too." 

"They  can't  stop,"  Mary 
said.  "Father  has  done  it 
too  long.  He  took  a  villa 
"ut  of  Florence  last 
winter.  He  meant  to  live 
there.  No,  he  can't  stop,  lit- 
erally. We  live  in  trunks, 
not  houses." 

"In  a  few  short  hours  you  have  made  a  home 
tor  yourself  here,  for  you  have  won  all  our 
hearts.  You  must  always  feel  that  our  home  is 
yours.  And  some  day,  dear,  yon  will  have  a 
home  of  your  own." 

Mar>  lifted  her  head.  Her  eves  glowed  with 
the  light  of  new-born  far-away  expectation. 
"Some  day  I  will!"     Her  tone  was  a  resolution. 


"May  I  come  here  sometimes— did  you  mean  it? 
—  and  learn  how  to  make  my  home?" 

"May  you?  Why,  we  shall  never  let  you  es- 
cape from  us  now.     You  belong  to  us,  dear." 

And  Sally's  mother  kissed  her. 

Mary  dropped  her  head  again  upon  the  silken 
knees. 
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At  the  piano  they  were  singing  carols. 

'■<;,,(  I  bless  the  ma>ter  of  this  house, 

I  ik<-\\  ise  the  mistress,  t<<", 
Ami  all  the  little  children 
That  round  the  table  strew." 


"I  think,"  said  Mary,  softly,  "that  I  got  off  at 
the  right  station,  after  all." 

THE  END. 


wo  V^hests 

Being  the  Second  of  the     }'] 

Wonder-Box  Stories 

Jjy  Will  Bradley 


Down  by  the  river  bank,  just  outside 
of  the  town  of  Noodleburg.  was  the 
great  windmill  of  Rich  Peter.  How- 
it  came  about  that  he  was  called  Rich 
Peter  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  though 
in  truth  the  matter  seems  not  over-strange,  since 
't  is  certain  he  had  great  store  of  riches.  Some 
folk  say  (and  indeed  it  has  been  so  whispered 
to  me)  that  Rich  Peter  got  his  riches  by  taking 


somewhat  more  of  corn  from  each 
fanner's  bags  than  was  his  due  for 
the  milling.  Yet  of  this  I  cannot  say 
for  certain,  but  only  know  that  he 
was  a  sour,  crusty  old  fellow,  with 
never  a  good  word  for  a  body,  and  nought  save 
envy  for  any  bit  of  luck  that  came  tumbling  to 
his  neighbors. 

Xow,  joining  the  land  of  the  miller,  on  a  rough 
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bit  of  stony  ground,  was  the  house  and  farm  of 
Hans,  the  brother  of  Rich  Peter ;  and  because  but 
little  would  grow  upon  this  farm,  Hans  got  the 
name  of  Poor  Hans. 

But  if  Hans  and  his  good  wife  were  poor,  yet 
they  always  had  enough  to  eat  and  a  bit  left 
over,  and  of  clothes  enough  to  keep  them  warm 
and  one  suit  apiece  for  Sunday.  So  you  see  there 
was  cause  for  joy  in  their  house,  and  they  never 
let  sorrow  get  a  warm  nest  in  the  corner.  In- 
deed, Hans  always  went  about  his  work  with  such 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  such  a  laughing  coun- 
tenance that  most  folk  got  to  calling  him  not 
Poor  Hans,  but  Happy  Hans,  which  was  a  name, 
I  think,  quite  worth  the  having. 

Well,  one  day  when  Hans  had  been  to  market 
with  some  parsnips  and  turnips  and  was  return- 
ing whistling  a  merry  tune  as  he  sat  astride  his 
little  donkey,  between  the  two  empty  panniers, 
it  happened  that  Rich  Peter  was  riding  that  way 
also.  Down  the  road  he  came,  dressed  in  his 
finest  Sunday  clothes  and  astride  his  big  bay 
horse.  Did  he  speak  to  Hans?  Oh,  no,  Rich 
Peter  would  not  speak  to  Hans.  He  just  rode 
by  with  his  nose  high  in  the  air  and  never  a  nod 
for  anybody,  and  pretty  soon  was  lost  to  sight  in 
a  bend  in  the  roadway. 

Xow  just  beyond  this  bend  was  another  trav- 
eler—a little  old  lady  with  a  basket  of  eggs 
tucked  under  her  arm. 

'"How  do  you  do,  Master  Miller?"  said  the  lit- 
tle old  lady. 

But  never  a  word  did  she  get  in  reply.  No,  the 
miller  just  rode  on  with  his  nose  high  in  the 
air,  and  the  only  answer  that  went  to  the  little 
old  lady  was  a  cloud  of  dust  that  was  kicked  up 
about  the  horse's  feet. 

"Kcr-choo!"  said  the  little  old  lady,  "Ker- 
cJwo !  Ker-choo .'"  for  the  dust  had  made  her 
sneeze  and  had  gotten  into  her  eyes.  So  she 
wiped  her  eyes,  and,  by  then,  along  came  Hans. 

' '<  )h,  ho  !"  said  Hans. 
Then,  quick  as  a  wink, 
he  was  in  the  roadway, 
and  had  picked  up  the 
dame,  and  had  her 
seated  between  the  pan- 
niers, without  so  much 
as  breakinga single  egg. 

Doffing  his  cap,  Hans  bowed  in  a  courtly  man- 
ner, and  the  dame  bade  him  good  day  and  laughed 
full  merrily.  After  that,  Hans  took  the  donkey 
by  the  bridle  and  led  it  along  the  highway,  and 
he  and  the  little  old  lady  fell  to  talking  together 
of  this  and  that  and  the  other— as  of  the  weather, 
and  how  the  crops  looked,  and  such  like  mat- 
ters,—and  in  a  little  while  they  came  to  the  gate 


before  Hans's  house.  So  Hans  helped  her  to 
alight  from  the  donkey,  and  she  thanked  him  for 
his  kindness  and  said : 

'Maybe,  now,  thou  art  called  Happy  Hans?" 

Hans  laughed  merrily  at  this  and  said,  "Aye, 
good     dame,     so     my 
neighbors  name  me." 

'"Thou  hast  but  a 
sorry  farm  to  make  thee 
happy  and  get  thee  such 
a  name,"  said  the  lit- 
tle old  lady.  "Yet, 
perchance,  an  thou 
wouldst  plow  yonder 
hilltop,  thy  crop  would 
be  somewhat  bettered." 
Then  she  took  up  her 
basket  and  went  on  her 
way. 

At  her  words,  Hans 
laughed  so  loud  and 
heartily  that  the  good 
dame,  his  wife,  must 
needs  come  out  to  see  what  it  was  all  about. 

"See!"  said  Hans,  in  answer  to  the  good  wife. 
"Yonder  dame  bids  me  plow  our  stony  hilltop  and 
so  get  bigger  crops.  Didst  ever  hear  a  bigger 
joke?''  and  scarcely  could  he  get  these  words  out 
amidst  his  laughter. 

Well,  the  good  wife  thought  it  a  jolly  joke 
also,  and  that  the  crop  was  like  to  be  no  more 
than  big  stones.  Then  Hans  unharnessed  the 
donkey,  and  after  that  went  in  and  sat  down  to  a 
good  dish  of  cabbage  broth,  and  no  more  was 
said  of  the  plowing  that  day.  The  next  day 
Hans  must  needs  go  to  the  hilltop  and  look  about 
a  little,  and  so  again  on  the  day  after;  and  in  the 
end  it  came  about  that  one  morning,  when  the 
good  wife  looked  that  way,  there  was  Hans  with 
the  donkey  hooked  to  the  plow  turning  the  first 
furrow. 

'"Well,"  said  she,  ''I  will  go  out  and  give  him 
a  little  help." 

Up  the  hill,  then,  she  trudged  and  came  to 
Elans  just  as  the  plow's  nose  caught  in  a  great 
flat  stone.  So  they  both  took  hold  of  the  stone 
and  heaved  it  over,  and  there,  nigh  where  the 
stone  was.  what  should  they  see  glittering  in  the 
sun  but  a  fine  golden  casket  and,  beside  it,  one  of 
pewter  ! 

"My.  but  here  are  treasures  worth  the  finding  !" 
said  Hans. 

"Yes,"  said  the  good  wife,  "here  is  a  crop  that 
is  better  than  stones  !'' 

"Aye,  or  turnips  either,  for  that  matter,"  said 
Hans. 

Well,  after  they  had  looked  on  the  caskets  some 
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little  time  in  wonder,  they 
took  up  the  gold  one ;  and 
when  they  saw  how  nicely 
it  was  wrought,  the  good 
wife  spoke  and  said: 

'"See,  Hans,  if  we  take 
this  one,  folk  will  ask  how 
we  came  by  it,  and  they 
will  say:  'Happy  Hans  is  turned  thief;  better  he 
had  remained  Poor  Hans.'  Then,  when  it  comes 
to  the  ear  of  the  provost,  mayhap  thou  wilt  be 
hailed  before  the  king  and  cast  into  prison.  What 
say  you,  Husband,  shall  we  not  put  it  again  be- 
neath the  rock  and  take  only  the  pewter  one, 
which  will  look  so  fine  on  the  mantel  above  the 
fire?" 

Yes,  the  good  wife  said  all  this 
to  Hans;  and  as  for  Hans  — well, 
he  had  eyes  that  could  see  more 
than  the  shell  to  that  nut  and  that 
a  good  bit  of  truth  lay  in  the  ker- 
nel. 

So  in  the  end  it  was  done  as  the 
good  wife  wished,  and  they  took 
away  with  them  only  the  casket  of 
pewter  and  left  the  one  of  gold 
beneath  the  rock  on  the  hilltop. 

"See,  Husband,''  said  the  good 
wife,  when  they  had  placed  the 
casket  upon  the  mantel,  "does  it 
not  look  fine?" 

"That  it  does !"  said  Hans. 
"What  think  you  it  can  contain  ?" 

Well,  the  good  wife  could  n't  an- 
swer that,  but  they  might  look  and 
see.  So  they  had  it  down  off  the 
mantel  and  found  no  trouble  in  opening  the  lid. 
Inside  was  only  a  bit  of  parchment  on  which  was 
written : 

Hsk,  and  it  shall  be  thine  till 
tbou  bast  enough. 

"Now,  Wife,  what  think  you  can  be  the  mean- 
ing of  this?"  said  Hans. 

But  though  they  puzzled  long  on  the  matter, 
neither  one  could  find  an  answer. 

"Humph!"  said  Hans,  at  last.  "Wife,  I  am 
getting  hungry.     I  wish  we  might  have  dinner." 

Crash!  Bang!  Boom!  There  was  a  flash  of 
red  light  in  the  box,  and  out  hopped  two  funny 
little  men,  who  straightway  went  about  laying 
the  table  with  all  sorts  of  good  things  to  eat.  So 
quickly  did  they  do  this,  that  Hans  and  his  good 
wife  had  scarcely  recovered  their  senses  when 
they  saw  more  food  before  them  than  Neighbor 
Hincklefitz  had  on  the  day  of  the  mayor's  visit, 
and  that  was  a  good  lot,  I  can  tell  you  ! 


"Hold!"  said  the  good  wife,  who  was  a  care- 
ful, thrifty  body  and  did  not  like  waste.  "Surely 
there  is  enough  here  for  this  day  and  to-mor- 
row !" 

At  the  word  "Enough"  the  little  men  vanished 
back  into  the  casket  and  closed  the  lid. 

Well,  that  was  a  fine  meal  for  Hans  to  sit  down 
to,  you  may  be  sure,  and  such  cooking  as  even 
the  good  wife  said  she  had  never  tasted  before! 
When  they  had  eaten  their  fill  and  had  put  away, 
on  a  shelf  in  the  cupboard,  what  remained.  Hans 
lent  a  hand  in  clearing  away  the  dishes. 

"Wife,"  said  he,  "that  was  a  fine  dinner  we 
have  just  eaten.  I  wish  the  donkey  out  in  the 
barn  might  have  as  good." 

Crash!  Boom!  Bang! 
Up  flew  the  lid  of  the  casket, 
then  there  was  the  red  light,  and 
quick  as  a  wink  the  two  little  men 
were  out  in  the  barn  feeding  oats 
to  the  donkey. 

Hans  and  the  good  wife  were 
not  frightened  this  time,  for  they 
had  seen  the  casket  act  that  way 
before,  only  they  did  not  know  it 
was  in  answer  to  Hans's  wish. 

In  a  little  while  the  dishes  were 
all  wiped  and  put  away.  Then 
Hans  and  the  good  wife  got  them 
ready  to  go  to  town,  and  started 
for  the  barn  to  harness  the  donkey. 
My,  what  a  sight  there  was  to 
meet  their  gaze!  There  was  the 
barn  bursting  full  and  running  over 
with  oats,  and  the  two  little  men 
shoveling  in  more  as  fast  as  ever 
a  body  could  shovel ! 

"Hold!"  said  Hans,  for  he  feared  the  donkey 
would  be  smothered.  "There  are  enough  oats 
here  for  a  year  and  a  day  !" 

At  that  word  "Enough,"  the  two  little  men 
vanished,  and  the  click  of  the  lid  told  that  they 
were  again  back  in  the  casket. 

As  you  will  guess,  when  Hans  and  the  good 
wife  put  their  heads  together,  they  found  it  not 
hard  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  casket.  Then 
matters  went  pretty  smoothly  in  that  house,  you 
may  be  sure.  There  was  always  enough  and  to 
spare  on  the  pantry  shelf,  and  a  bolt  or  two  of 
good  linen  in  the  closet. 

Said  the  neighbors:  "Happy 
Hans  has  a  thrifty  wife;  see 
how  they  prosper,  and  on  such 
a  poor  bit  of  land,  too."  But 
of  course  the  neighbors  knew 
nothing  of  the  little  pewter  cas- 
ket on  the  mantel  above  the  fire. 
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Meanwhile,  how  were  matters  going  with  Rich 
Peter?  Well,  it  did  n't  take  half  a  look  for  Rich 
Peter  to  see  that  matters  were  better  than  well 


"What    shall    we    wish    for    first?" 
provost. 

"Oh,  thus  and  so,"  said  Rich  Peter. 


231 
said    the 


"  'MY.    BUT    HERE    AKE    TREASURES    WORTH    THE    FINDING!'    SAID    HANS. 


with  Happy  Hans.  "Humph!"  said  he,  as  he 
rubbed  his  nose,  "we  shall  see  !"  So  one  day, 
rap.  tap.  tap.  —  there  was  Rich  Peter  at  the  door 
of  Happy  Hans. 

'"Good  day  to  you,  Brother,''  said  Rich  Peter. 

''Good  day  to  you,  Brother,"  said  Happy  Hans. 

Then  a  plate  was  laid  at  the  table  for  Rich 
Peter,  and  he  tucked  beneath  his  napkin  as  fine  a 
meal  as  ever  might  be  had  at  the  mayor's  house. 

'Ahem  !"  began  Rich  Peter,  when  the  meal  was 
finished.  But  that  was  only  the  beginning,  and 
the  end  was  just  this:  that  from 
Hans  and  his  good  wife  he  got 
the  whole  story  of  the  pewter 
casket. 

Then  Rich  Peter  rode  off"  to 
town,  and  rap,  tap.  tap  —  this 
time  it  was  at  the  door  of  the 
provost's  house. 

When  Rich  Peter  and  the 
provost  got  their  heads  together,  only  this  could 
come  of  it,  that  Happy  Hans  must  give  up  the 
pewter  casket.  Yes,  that  was  what  the  provost 
said  when  he  came  to  Hans's  house  the  next  day. 
Of  course  when  the  provost  said  this.  Hans  knew 
there  were  no  two  ways  out  of  it. 

So  the  casket  was  taken  to  the  house  of  the 
rich  miller,  and  there  it  was  to  be  share  and 
share  alike  with  Rich  Peter  and  the  provost. 


'it 


"No,  that  would  n't  do,"  said  the  provost 
must  be  so  and  so." 

In  this  way  they  got  to  quarreling,  the  miller 
wanting  one  thing  and  the  provost  another,  and 
in  the  end  there  was  no  wish  made  that  day.  or 
the  next,  or  the  day  after. 

While  matters  were  going  this  way  at  the  home 
of  Rich  Peter,  the  larder  was  ever  getting  lower 
at  the  home  of  Happy  Hans. 

"Wife,"  said  Hans  one  day.  "let  us  go  take  a 

look  at  the  gold  casket.    For  see,  the  provost  has 

taken  away  the  pewter  one,  and 

he   can   do   no   more    with    the 

other." 

After  that  it  was  n't  long  be- 
fore the  gold  casket  was  on  the 
mantel  where  had  been  the  one 
of  pewter,  and  no  great  time 
passed  before  Hans  and  the 
good  wife  had  the  lid  open  and 
found  another  parchment,  on  which  was  written  : 

Hsr,  and  tbou  sbalt  have  till 
thou  art  content. 

About  this  time  Rich  Peter  had  begun  to  won- 
der bow  matters  were  going  with  Happy  Hans. 
And  he  thought :  "Now  he  is  like  to  be  feeling 
pretty  poor  without  the  casket.  I  will  go  and 
see."      And    -<j    rap,    tap.    tap— there    was    Rich 
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Peter  at  the  door  of  Happy  Hans's  house,  just  as 

Hans  and  his  good  wife  were  reading  the  scroll. 

Quick  as  a  wink  Hans  had  the  parchment  in 

his  pocket  and 
the  casket  back 
on  the  mantel. 
Then  it  was 
"Good  day  to  you, 
Brother  Hans," 
and  "Good  day  to 
you,  Brother  Peter" ;  and  there  was  Rich  Peter 
in  the  room  with  his  eyes  on  the  casket. 

Now  this  time,  Rich  Peter  was  n't  going  to 
bother  with  the  provost  — no!  It  might  be  share 
and  share  alike  with  a  pewter  casket,  but  a  gold 
casket  he  was  going  to  get  all  for  himself.  How 
much  did  Hans  want  for  it?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion he  asked  now.  "Well,  of  course  Hans  did  n't 
want  to  sell,  but  then  might  not  the  provost  take 
this  one  away,  also  ?  Yes,  that  was  what  the 
provost  was  like  to  do.  So,  in  the  end,  Rich 
Peter  went  off  with  the  casket,  and  Hans  had  a 
hundred  good  gold  dollars  jingling  in  his  pocket, 
and,  as  my  neighbor  across  the  way  says,  many  a 
man  has  had  less. 

Now,  when  Rich  Peter  came  to  the  mill,  there 
was  the  provost  waiting  in  the  doorway. 

"See,  Peter,"  said  the  provost,  "since  we  can- 
not decide  which  of  our  wishes  will  be  best,  let  us 
wish  that  each  get  what  he  most  should  have." 

Yes,  Peter  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  n't 
make  that  wish.  But  by  this  time  the  provost 
had  spied  the  gold  casket. 

"Humph !  what  have  you  there  ?"  said  the 
provost. 

"Oh,  this  is  just  another  casket  I  have  bought 
from  Hans,"  said  the  miller. 

Well,  that  was  all  right,  but  since  they  had 
now  decided  upon  a  wish,  why  not  ask  it  of  the 
gold  casket  — that  was  what  the  provost  sug- 
gested. 

"There   can    be   no   harm   in    giving   him   one 
wish,"   thought  Peter.     So  they  put  the  casket 
before  them  and  made  ready 
to  wish. 

"Give  us  that  which  each 
most  should  have  !"  said  they 
both  at  once. 

Crash!       Boom!       Bang! 

And  now  the  light  from  the 

gold   casket   was  green,   and 

out  came  two  little  men.  and 

in   the   hand   of   each   was   a 

big   club !      Then    how    they 

did  pommel  the  miller  and  the  provost  until  there 

was    such    screeching,    yelling,    and    dancing    as 

never  was  heard  before  in  Noodlebursr. 


"Enough,  enough  !"  cried  the  provost. 
"Enough,  enough  !"  cried  Rich  Peter. 
No  good  came  of  all  their  crying  though,  for 
now  they  should  have  said  "Content"  as  't  was 
written  on  the  parchment. 

Well,  at  all  this  racket,  out  came  the  miller's 
wife,  and  now  nothing  would  do  but  she  must 
hurry  off  and  get  Hans,  else  Rich  Peter  and  the 
provost  were  like  to  get  such  a  drubbing  as 
would  make  their  bones  ache  for  many  a  month 
and  a  day  over. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Hans,  when  he  reached  the 
mill,  "I  will  stop  the  little  men.  But  we  must 
make  a  bit  of  a  bargain  first." 

That  was  all  right,  said  the  miller  and  the 
provost,  only  he  was  to  be  quick  about  it.  Well, 
just  so  and  so,  that  was  all  Hans  wanted. 

Now  the  miller  and  the  provost  made  pretty 
wry  faces  over  this  bargain,  only  you  could  n't 
tell  this  from  the  wry  faces  they  made  over  their 
drubbing;  and  since  there 
were  no  two  words  to  be  said 
on  the  subject,  it  was  just 
"Yes."  And  then  Hans  said 
"Content,"  and  back  into  the 
casket  went  the  two  little  men. 
After  that  the  miller  and 
the  provost  were  taken  into 
the  house  and  put  to  bed,  and 
't  was  many  a  long  day  ere 
they  went  about  without  a 
limp. 

As  for  Hans,  he  just  put  the 
two  caskets  into  a  basket,  and,  with  a  hundred 
gold  dollars  from  the  provost  a-jingling  in  his 
pocket,  started  off  home. 

For  that  was  the  bargain  he  had  made. 
Hans  had  n't  gone  far  along  the  road  when  he 
saw  right  before  him  that  same  little  old  woman 
with  her  basket  of  eggs. 

"Good  day  to  you,  Dame  !"  said  Hans. 
"Good  day  to  you,  Happy  Hans."  said  the 
dame.  Then  Hans  took  her  basket,  and  with 
that  under  one  arm  and  the  basket  of  caskets  un- 
der the  other,  they  went  along  merrily  together 
until  they  came  to  the  gate  before  the  house  of 
Hans. 

"Thank  you  !"  said  the  old  lady. 
"Good  day  to  you,"  said  Hans.  Then  he  gave 
her  the  basket  and  went  to 
look  for  the  good  wife. 
When  he  had  found  her, 
then  of  course  they  must 
peep  into  the  basket  at  the 
caskets. 

Oh   me,    oh   my,    what   a 
sight    that     was    that    met 
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their  gaze  !  Xo  caskets  were  in  the  basket,  no, 
not  a  sign  of  any!  — only  just  a  few  dozen  nice 
fresh  eggs.  Yes,  just  as  sure  as  my  old  black 
cat  has  six  white  kittens,  Hans  had  given  the  old 
dame  the  wrong  basket ! 

What  she  ever  did  with  those  caskets  is  more 


than  I  can  tell,  but  I  just  wish  I  could  get  a  peep 
at  them  some  day— I  know  what  /  would  wish. 

"What  of  Hans?"  you  ask.  Well,  a  body  who 
has  two  hundred  round  gold  dollars  on  the  shelf 
can  well  be  called  Happy  Hans.  Don't  you 
think  so? 


f  Ad.  1  1  (_'u. 
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ON  THE  BATTLE-FRONT  OF  ENGINEERING 

BY  A.  RUSSELL  BOND 

Managing  Editor  of  "  Scientific  American,"  and  author  of  "  With  Men  Who  Do  Things" 


Chapter  I 

HARNESSING    THUNDER    RIVER 

As  the  harrow  reached  the  corner  of  the  wheat- 
field  at  the  very  brink  of  Eagle  Bluff,  Jack  drew 
rein  and  paused  to  gaze  down  the  canyon.  The 
view  was  glorious;  but  he  was  not  taking  in  the 
scenery  just  then.    It  was  no  new  sight  to  him. 

Five  hundred  feet  below  him.  Thunder  River 
wound  its  way  through  the  gorge.  More  than 
half-way  across  the  river  stretched  the  massive 
foundations  of  a  concrete  dam,  while  about  them 
the  waters  fretted  and  fussed,  plainly  displaying 
their  irritation  at  this  invasion  of  their  domain. 
Above  and  below  the  concrete  work  were  two 
temporary  dams  which  had  been  designed  to 
divert  the  river  and  compel  it  to  flow  around  the 
site  of  the  foundation  work,  through  an  enor- 
mously large  wooden  flume.  But  the  last  spring 
flood  had  torn  a  big  section  out  of  each  of  these 
diversion  dams,  and  through  them  the  water  now 
flowed  almost  without  obstruction.  Since  that 
flood  Jack  had  been  unable  to  detect  any  progress 
in  the  building  of  the  dam.  Apparently  the  work 
had  stopped.  But  now  for  the  first  time  in  many 
weeks  he  noticed  considerable  human  activity 
down  there. 

"Looks  as  if  they  meant  to  start  work  again" 
(Jack  had  a  way  of  thinking  aloud),  "but, 
jiminy!  they  can't  get  ahead  of  old  Thunder 
River.  She  's  not  going  to  let  any  one  bottle  her 
up.     No  siree !" 

The  young  farmer  picked  up  the  reins  and  was 
about  to  chirrup  to  his  horses  when  he  noticed  a 
boy  of  about  his  own  age  picking  his  way  along 
the  trail  that  zigzagged  up  the  face  of  the  bluff. 
Jack  waited  for  the  stranger  to  come  up. 

"Quite  a  stiff  climb,  is  n't  it?"  he  volunteered. 
"Snake  Trail  is  pretty  steep." 

"It  certainly  is,"  agreed  the  new-comer,  drop- 
ping down  on  a  rock  and  mopping  his  forehead 
with  a  handkerchief.  "But,  I  say!  it  's  worth  it. 
What  a  wonderful  view !" 

"Do  you  come  from  the  camp  down  there?" 
ventured  Jack. 

"Yes,  my  name  is  Carpenter— Perry  Carpenter. 
I  don't  know  much  about  engineering,  but  my 
father  sent  me  out  here  for  my  health.  And 
your  name  ?" 

"Oh,  I  'm  Jack  Winans." 

"By    George !"    exclaimed   Perry,    "that    river 


looks  as  calm  as  a  mill-pond.  It  seems  as  if  you 
could  almost  jump  across  the  gap  in  the  dam." 

"But  it  's  a  mighty  hard  matter  to  close  that 
gap,"  declared  Jack.  "I  don't  believe  Thunder 
River  ever  can  be  dammed." 

"Why  not?"  demanded  Perry. 

"Have  n't  they  been  trying  to  do  it  for  years? 
They  thought  they  had  her  broken  into  the 
harness  once :  and  they  had,  too,  for  a  while. 
They  built  a  big  steel  dam — " 

"A  steel  dam !"  interrupted  Perry.  "Why.  I 
never  heard  of  building  a  dam  of  steel !" 

"Yes;  it  was  steel.  Did  n't  you  folks  have  to 
haul  out  a  pile  of  steel  junk?" 

"Maybe  the  other  contractors  did,"  said  Perry. 
"We  've  only  just  arrived.     Came  last  night." 

"What,  a  new  contractor?"  exclaimed  Jack. 
"And  the  others  have  given  up,  have  they?" 

"Well,  no;  not  exactly.  They  have  just  called 
us  in  to  help  them  with  the  foundations  at  the 
west  end  of  the  dam." 

"Well,  you   '11  never  succeed,"  declared  Jack. 

"Won't  we  ?"  answered  Perry.    "Wait  and  see  !" 

"Yes;  that  's  it.  Just  wait,"  returned  Jack. 
"You  may  get  the  foundations  down  and  they 
may  stay  for  a  while;  but  just  wait,  and  some 
day  the  water  will  creep  under  and  wash  it  out. 
That  's  the  way  it  was  with  the  first  dam.  It  was 
a  wonderful  piece  of  work.  I  walked  through  it 
the  day  it  was  finished." 

"Through  it !" 

"Yes.  It  was  a  hollow  dam,  you  know.  Just 
big  triangles  of  steel  set  up  on  edge,  'bents'  they 
called  them,  with  sheets  of  steel  stretched  be- 
tween them.  Then  at  the  up-stream  side  of  the 
dam,  to  keep  the  water  from  getting  under,  they 
drove  long,  narrow  plates  of  steel  endwise  into 
the  ground,  and  each  plate  had  a  bead  on  one 
edge  to  fit  into  a  groove  in  the  edge  of  the  next 
plate." 

"Yes,"  nodded  Perry,  "I  know  — interlocking 
steel  sheet-piles." 

"Well,  they  drove  those  sheet-piles  all  along 
the  up-stream  edge  of  the  dam  down  to  rock, 
and  I  thought  the  river  was  mastered.  Then  one 
day.  about  a  year  later,  I  looked  down  off  this 
bluff  and  old  Thunder  River  had  broken  loose. 
She  was  racing  through  a  break  in  that  dam  and 
just  crumpling'  up  that  steel  and  pushing  it  aside 
like  paper.  They  say  the  water  got  under  the 
sheet-piling." 
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"Of  course,"  said  Perry,  "how  could  they 
make  a  tight  joint  with  the  rock?  And  besides, 
how  did  they  know  they  had  reached  solid  rock? 
They  might  have  struck  boulders.  What  they 
should  have  done  was  to  dig  right  down  to  the 
rock,  uncover  it,  and  build  a  concrete  wall  right 
on  it.    Then  the  water  could  never  get  under." 

"Yes,  that  's  all  right,"  returned  Jack;  "but  it 
is  easier  said  than  done.  Here  these  contractors 
have  been  trying  to  do  it  for  two  years.     Look 


"Air  !"  exclaimed  Jack. 

"Yes;  with  pneumatic  caissons."1 

"But  how  are  you  going  to  keep  the  creek 
from  sweeping  away  your  caissons  while  you 
are  putting  them  down?"  asked  Jack. 

"Just  you  leave  that  to  Mr.  Barto ;  he  is  a  won- 
derful engineer." 

"Well,  I  hope  he  does  succeed.  I  'm  tired  of 
this  everlasting  harrowing." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  it?"  queried  Perry. 


"FIVE    HUNDRED    II. l. I    BELOW    HIM,  THUNDER   CREEK    WOUND    ll>    WAY   THROUGH    THE   GO 


at  that  big  Hume  there:  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long; 
the  biggest  flume  I  ever  saw;  fifty  feet  wide  and 
fifteen  feet  deep!  It  took  them  a  long  time  to 
build  that  flume,  and  then  they  built  those  two 
dams,  you  see,  that  have  been  broken  through, 
and  expected  the  whole  river  to  flow  around  their 
works  while  they  pumped  out  the  water  between 
the  dams  and  laid  their  foundation  on  dry  rock. 
Well,  that  looked  good,  too,  except  that  they 
could  n't  pump  the  works  out  dry;  and  then  the 
flume  kept  breaking,  and  last  April,  when  the 
floods  came,  they  swept  right  through  those 
dam 

''But  we  have  a  very  different  scheme,"  ex- 
plained Perry.  "We  are  going  to  uncover  that 
rock  with  the  help  of  air." 


"Why,  when  the  dam  is  done  and  the  power- 
plant  is  finished."  explained  Jack,  "they  are  going 
to  use  part  of  the  electricity  to  pump  water  out 
of  the  river  and  irrigate  all  these  lands  around 
here.  Then  we  '11  have  no  more  bother  with  dry 
fanning.  But  say,  I  must  go  on  with  my  harrow- 
i    old   Billups  will  be  after  me." 

"Who  is  that?    Some  relative?" 

"(  di.  no,  I  have  n't  any  folks  of  my  own. 
They  farmed  me  out  to  this  man  Billups  from 
the  State  <  'rphan-asylum  for  my  board  and  keep. 
And  he  is  n't  losing  a  cent  by  the  deal,  I  can  tell 
you.  By  George,  there  he  is  now!"'  cried  Jack, 
jerking  the  reins  and  chirruping  to  his  horses. 

1  These  already  have  been  described  in  Si.  Nl<  H 

in  the  series  entitled  "With  Men  Who  Do  Things." 
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"Come  down  and  see  me  some  time,  Jack !" 
Perry  cried  after  him.  "I  '11  take  you  down  into 
a  caisson  and  show  you  what  it  is  like." 

Many  weeks  passed  before  Jack  availed  him- 
self of  this  invitation  — Farmer  Billups  held  his 
nose  too  close  to  the  grindstone  to  let  him  get 
away  even  for  an  hour,  and  one  could  scarcely 
make  the  trip  down  the  steep  trail  to  the  site  of 
the  dam  and  back  again  in  much  less  time  than 
that;  but  he  often  stole  a  chance  to  peer  down 
from  Eagle  Bluff  upon  the  busy  workmen  below. 
He  watched  them  build  a  jetty  from  the  up- 
stream diversion  dam  to  the  finished  part  of  the 
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foundations  of  the  main  dam,  so  as  to  keep  the 
water  from  flowing  against  their  work.  They 
seemed  to  be  driving  two  rows  of  piles  and  then 
dumping  rock  between  them.  He  saw  them  tow 
a  great  box,  which  he  took  to  be  a  caisson,  and 
sink  it  across  the  gap  in  the  foundations.  It  was 
all  very  interesting. 

Then  one  day  came  his  chance.  Farmer  Billups 
went  to  town,  and  Aunt  Judy,  his  wife,  who  had 
a  tender  place  in  her  heart  for  the  orphan,  let 
Jack  take  the  morning  off  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
dam. 

There  were  twelve  hundred  men  in  that  camp, 
but  out  of  all  that  host  one  of  the  first  to  espy 
him  was  his  friend  Perry. 

"Oh,  hello,  Jack !"  he  cried.  "Say,  you  are 
just  in  time.     They  are  going  to  launch  caisson 


number    four    this    morning.      Come    along,    and 
we  '11  see  her  take  the  water." 

They  hurried  down  to  the  shore  of  the  creek, 
where  a  huge  box  of  massive  timbers  rested  upon 
an  inclined  launching-way.  The  two  boys 
climbed  in  under  the  timbers  on  which  the  cais- 
son was  supported  and  stood  up  in  the  working 
chamber.  Perry  showed  Jack  the  tapered  cutting 
edges  of  the  chamber,  also  the  hole  in  the  ceiling 
—or  "deck,"  as  he  called  it— of  the  working 
chamber,  in  which  the  shafting  was  going  to  be 
fitted. 

"Hey,  you  young  rascals,  get  out  of  there  !" 
shouted  the  foreman  of  the  job.  "Do  you  want 
to  be  sliced  in  two?  Can't  you  see  we  're  going 
to  launch  her?" 

The  boys  scrambled  out  in  haste.  Some  of  the 
men  were  lowering  the  ways  by  means  of  jacks. 
Soon  the  caisson  trembled  a  bit  as  if  dreading 
the  plunge,  then  it  began  to  move 
slowly  down  the  ways,  gathering  speed 
as  it  went,  until  with  a  mighty  lunge 
it  splashed  into  the  water  and  floated 
out  upon  the  river  with  all  the  dig- 
nity of  a  stately  ship.  But  a  stout 
hawser  brought  it  up  with  a  jerk  and 
ended  its  short  cruise. 

That  was  a  wonderful  morning  for 
Jack.  Perry  took  him  all  over  the 
work  and  explained  everything  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge.  Jack  was  even  introduced  to  the 
chief  engineer,  and  felt  very  much  flattered,  al- 
though Mr.  Barto  had  no  time  to  talk  to  him. 
The  drawings,  Figures  i  and  2,  show  how  the 
work  was  to  be  done.  The  main  contractors  had 
already  built  the  foundations  across  more  than 
half  of  the  stream  and  were  now  building  the 
upper  part  of  the  dam.  They  had  even  extended 
a  slice  of  the  foundation  on  the  up-stream  side 
nearly  all  the  way  across.  There  was  a  gap  of 
only  thirty  feet  between  the  end  of  this  slice  and 
the  west  bank  of  the  river.  This  gap  had  now 
been  stopped  by  a  caisson  which  was  gradually 
burrowing  down  to  solid  rock.  The  plan  was  to 
sink  six  other  caissons  on  the  down-stream  side 
of  the  work,  as  shown  in  Figure  I. 

"What  I  can't  mak<.  out."  declared  Jack,  "is 
bow  you  are  going  to  connect  one  caisson  to 
another  so  that  the  water  can't  get  through." 

"That  's  simple,*'  explained  Perry;  "big  twelve 
by  twelve  timbers  will  be  fastened  at  the  corners 
of  each  caisson.  When  the  caissons  are  down 
all  the  way,  a  man  will  put  planks  across  from 
one  caisson  to  the  other,  nailing  them  to  those 
corner  timbers.  That  will  make  a  little  square 
shaft  between  the  caissons.  The  top  of  the 
shaft  will  be  sealed,  with  an  air-lock  in  it  so  that 
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the  man  can  get  inside,  and  then  air  pressure 
wIM  be  put  on  to  keep  the  water  down  while  he 
digs  out  between  the  caissons  and  keeps  nailing 
on  planks  as  he  goes  down.  When  he  gets  to  the 
bottom,  he  will  fill  up  the  shaft  with  concrete  and 
seal  the  caissons  together.'' 

"But  then  you  're  going  to  leave  a  lot  of  timber 
down  there  between  the  concrete.  Won't  it  rot 
out  and  break  up  your  wall  ?" 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Perry,  "that  's  the  very 
question  I  asked  Mr.  Barto.  He  says  that  wood 
does  not  rot  under  water  and 
the  timbers  will  be  just  as 
sound  a  hundred  years  from 
now  as  they  are  to-day.  Come 
on  over  and  let  's  take  a  look 
at  caisson  number  one." 

"Are     we     going     inside?" 
questioned  Jack,  eagerly. 

"Sorry.  Jack,  but  it  can't  be 
done  !"  answered  Perry.  "Two 
of  our  men  died  of  the  caisson 
disease  the  other  day.  They 
were  not  regular  sand-hogs, 
as  the  caisson  workers  are 
called,  but  men  we  picked  up 
around  here.  They  looked 
perfectly  strong,  and  we  could 
n't  see  what  was  the  matter. 
But  Dr.  Crosby,  who  came  up 
from  town,  says  that  you  peo- 
ple who  live  out  here  in  this  high  and  dry  cli- 
mate have  hardening  of  the  arteries  or  something. 
and  when  the  air  pressure  forces  the  blood  in 
from  the  surface,  it  puts  the  arteries  under  a 
bigger  strain  than  they  can  stand.  Anyway  he 
said  we  must  n't  let  any  more  people  from  these 
mountains  go  into  a  caisson.  So  we  had  to  tele- 
graph east  for  more  sand-hogs." 

Jack  was  bitterly  disappointed.  He  felt  sure 
that  he  could  stand  the  air  pressure ;  but  rules 
are  rules,  and  he  had  to  content  himself  with  an 
exterior  view.  However,  he  asked  so  many 
questions  that  before  he  left,  he  knew  almosl 
much  about  an  air-lock  and  a  caisson  as  it"  he  had 
actually  been  inside. 

The  morning  was  so  full  of  interest  that  Jack 
could  scarcely  believe  it  was  noon  when  the 
whistle  blew  and  reminded  him  it  was  time  to  go 
home.  It  was  long  before  he  had  another  chance 
to  look  at  the  work,  although  he  saw  Perry  rather 
frequently.  Perry  often  climbed  up  Snake  Trail 
to  the  top  of  Eagle  Bluff  to  gaze  through  his 
field-glasses  at  the  wonderful  panorama,  and, 
when  he  chanced  to  meet  him,  have  a  chat  with 
Jack  and  tell  him  all  the  latest  developments. 

Work  at  Thunder  Creek  dam  had  progressed 


rapidly.  The  entire  site  of  the  foundations  had 
been  surrounded.  The  greatest  difficulty  had 
been  to  make  a  joint  between  the  foundation  al- 
ready completed  and  caisson  No.  2.  By  referring 
to  Figure  2,  which  is  a  cross-section  of  the  dam, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  down-stream  face  of  the 
dam  was  formed  with  what  is  known  as  an  ogee 
curve  and  then  slanted  forward  at  a  sharp  angle 
which  made  the  toe  extend  well  in  advance  of 
the  crest  of  the  dam.  Piles,  made  of  squared 
timber,   were   driven   in   two   rows   through   the 


WITH    A    MIGHTY    LUNGE     I  HE    CAISSON    SPLASHED    INTO    THE    RIVER. 


material  that  had  drifted  over  the  toe.  Strips  of 
wood  were  nailed  to  the  piles  to  form  tongues 
and  grooves  which  would  lock  one  pile  to  the 
other.  The  piles  were  cut  at  the  bottom  to  fit 
the  contour  of  the  dam.  The  material  between 
the  rows  was  dredged  out,  and  divers  closed 
up  any  gaps  between  the  dam  and  the  bottom  of 
the  piles. 

But  now  all  work  bad  stopped,  for  it  was 
Christmas  Day:  and  when  Jack  came  slipping 
and  sliding  down  Snake  Trail  to  make  his  first 
visit  in  weeks,  he  found  the  camp  deserted. 
Nearly  every  one,  including  Perry,  had  gone  to 
town.  The  chief  engineer.  Mr.  Barto.  however, 
was  on  band  inspecting  the  work.  Jack  hung 
around,  longing  to  have  a  talk  with  him,  but 
rather  shy  about  addressing  him. 

Mr.  P.arto  was  a  man  who  never  forgot  a  face. 
"Hello,  Jack!"  he  cried,  as  he  noticed  the  boy 
hanging  around.  "What  do  you  think  of  it?  We 
are  getting  along  pretty  well,  are  n't  we?  We 
ought  to  be  pumping  out  the  coffer-dam  pretty 
soon.  All  our  caissons  are  down,  and  most  of 
the  joints  between  them  are  finished.  To-mor- 
row, we  '11  start  filling  with  concrete  the  space 
between  the  two  walls  of  piling." 
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"But  it  's  full  of  water,  is  n't  it?"  asked  Jack. 
"You  '11  have  to  pump  that  out,  won't  you  ?" 

"No,  we  '11  deposit  the  concrete  right  through 
the  water.  The  only  drawback  to  concrete's  set- 
ting under  water  is  that  the  cement  may  be 
washed  away;  but  there  is  no  current  there,  and 
no  reason  why  it  should  n't  set  perfectly,  if  we 
lower  it  carefully  to  the  bottom  and  deposit  it 
with  self -dumping  buckets." 

"Do  you  know,"  ventured  Jack,  "I  've  been 
trying  to  figure  out  what  you  're  going  to  do 
with  your  concrete  wall  after  the  dam  is  finished. 
Are  you  going  to  take  it  up?" 

"Why  should  we?"  answered  Mr.  Barto.  "We 
have  carried  the  concrete  up  only  as  far  as  the 
natural  bed  of  the  river.  Above  that  we  depend 
upon  the  timber  caissons  to  keep  out  the  water. 
After  our  work  is  done,  we  '11  take  away  the  tim- 
ber that  projects  above  the  river  bed,  and  the  pit 
between  the  dam  and  that  wall  will  soon  fill  up 
with  sand  and  bury  all  trace  of  the  coffer-dam. 

"I  '11  have  to  go  into  number  seven  now.  We 
've  had  some  trouble  there.  The  rock  is  very 
poor,  and  we  have  had  to  excavate  a  deep  hole 
below  the  caisson  to  get  down  to  firm  material." 

As  the  two  walked  over  to-  the  lock,  they  came 
upon  a  man  sunning  himself  in  a  nook  where  the 
icy  winds  could  not  reach  him. 

"Merry  Christmas,  Jimmy  Doyle  !"  cried  Mr. 
Barto,  clapping  the  fellow  on  the  shoulder.  "Fine 
day,  is  n't  it?" 

"Merry  Chrishmash,"  came  the  thick  reply, 
"day  'zh  all  righ',  so  'sh  thish,"  taking  a  whiskey- 
flask  out  of  his  hip-pocket. 

Mr.  Barto  seized  the  bottle  and  tossed  it  into 
the  river.  "Jim,"  he  said,  "you  know  that  no 
liquor  is  allowed  in  camp !" 

"But  thish  izh  Chrishmash.  Can't  we  have  a 
merry  Chrishmash?" 

"Christmas  or  no  Christmas,"  returned  Mr. 
Barto,  sternly,  "nothing  but  water  in  this  camp. 
Do  you  hear?  Get  back  to  your  shack  now. 
You  're  in  no  condition  to  stay  out  in  the  cold." 

Mr.  Barto  strode  on  to  the  caisson, climbed  down 
into  the  air-lock  and  disappeared  from  view. 

Because  of  the  big  pit  that  had  been  dug  under 
the  caisson,  Mr.  Barto  had  to  take  to  a  rope-lad- 
der after  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  shafting. 
Very  carefully  he  went  over  the  surface  of  the 
rock,  tapping  it  frequently  to  see  if  it  was  solid. 

"It  's  just  a  pocket,"  he  muttered  to  himself; 
"I  guess  we  can  start  concreting  to-morrow." 

As  Mr.  Barto  was  climbing  out  of  one  of  the 
holes  in  the  rock  to  reach  the  rope-ladder,  he 
stepped  on  a  rolling  stone  and  fell  heavily.  His 
foot  doubled  up  under  him.  Something  snapped, 
and  he  felt  a  sharp  stab  in  his  ankle.     Was  the 


bone  broken  ?  At  best  it  was  a  very  severe 
sprain.  The  pain  was  excruciating.  He  was  in 
a  pretty  fix,  indeed.  How  could  he  ever  climb 
up  to  the  air-lock,  particularly  up  the  rope-lad- 
der? For  fully  five  minutes  he  lay  there,  won- 
dering what  he  should  do;  then,  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  he  dragged  himself  up  to  within  reach 
of  the  signal-rope  and  pulled  it.  Maybe  some 
one  would  hear  the  signal.  Maybe  Doyle  was 
sober  enough  to  come  to  his  assistance.  Again 
he  signaled,  but  there  was  no  response.  Then 
he  heard  the  hiss  of  air. 

"They  're  coming  to  help  me,"  he  muttered. 
"Some  one  is  coming  through  the  air-lock." 

But  the  sound  of  rushing  air  kept  right  on  and 
no  help  appeared.  Presently  a  tiny  stream  of 
water  trickled  out  under  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
caisson  and  splashed  down  upon  him.  From  the 
opposite  side  another  little  stream  came  running 
in.  Mr.  Barto  gazed  dully  at  the  water  for  a 
minute,  then  he  gave  an  exclamation  of  horror. 

"There  's  a  leak  in  the  air-line  somewhere  !" 

When  Mr.  Barto  disappeared  into  the  air-lock. 
Jack  hung  around  uncertainly  for  a  time.  He 
did  n't  like  the  look  of  Jim  Doyle  when  the  chief 
engineer  had  taken  away  his  liquor. 

"I  believe  he  means  mischief,"  Jack  muttered 
to  himself.  But  Jim  Doyle  only  stared  at  the 
hissing  air-lock  and  clenched  his  fists,  and  used 
language  that  Mr.  Barto  would  not  have  toler- 
ated for  a  moment  had  he  been  within  hearing. 
Then  the  man  shambled  off  toward  the  big  flume. 

Some  time  later,  as  Jack  was  climbing  up  to 
the  finished  part  of  the  dam,  he  heard  a  whistle. 
Jack  looked  up.  "I  wonder  where  that  came 
from,"  he  said;  "it  was  just  like  a  caisson  signal." 
Again  the  whistle  sounded.  Presently  there  was 
a  loud  hissing  noise,  and  then,  from  the  far  side 
of  air-lock  No.  7,  Jim  Doyle  staggered  into  view. 
At  once  Jack  scented  trouble,  and  he  ran  to  the 
caisson  as  fast  as  he  could,  scrambling  over 
obstacles  and  leaping  from  timber  to  timber. 

"Joke  'sh  on  Bar'o  af'er  all !"  shouted  Jim. 
waving  a  flask,  as  he  saw  Jack  coming.  "Had 
'nother  bot'le  in  the  shaf." 

"Mr.  Barto  is  whistling  for  help,  is  n't  he?" 
commanded  Jack.  "What  are  you  doing  to 
him  ?" 

"Let  him  sh'ay  there.  He  threw  away  my 
Chrishmash,  did  if  he?" 

"You  're  not  keeping  him  in  there,  are  you?" 
persisted  Jack.  "Something  is  the  matter.  What 
have  you  done  to  him)1" 

"It  'sh  jush  a  li'le  joke  on  him.  He  shays 
nothin'  but  water  here  in  thish  camp.  Well.  I  'm 
srivin'  him  shome  water.     Slice  thai  i^asfe?" 
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Jack  took  in  the  situation  at  once  and  jumped 
for  the  air-valve.  "You  drunken  fool  !"  he  cried. 
"You  Ye  letting  off  the  air  pressure  !" 

"Don'  you  butt  in.  It  'sh  jush  a  joke.  Let  him 
have  all  the  water  he  wantsh,"  said  Jim,  striking 
out  at  Jack.  The  boy  dodged 
the  blow,  then  suddenly  leaped 
at  the  man  and  sent  him 
sprawling  over  the  side  of  the 
caisson,  into  the  icy  river.  At 
once  he  closed  the  exhaust- 
valve  that  Jim  had  tampered 
with,  and  then  he  paused  to 
look  at  the  man  he  had  thrown 
overboard.  Sobered  by  the 
shock  of  the  cold  plunge,  Jim 
was  swimming  strongly  down- 
stream to  a  good  landing- 
place.  Evidently  he  could  take 
care  of  himself.  But  what  of 
Mr.  Barto?  Again  the  air- 
whistle  blew  plaintively.  Jack 
did  not  know  how  to  restore 
the  air  pressure.  There  were 
several  valve-wheels,  but  he 
had  no  idea  which  to  choose. 

"I  Ye  got  to  go  down,  my- 
self, and  see  what  's  hap- 
pened." 

He  knew  what  to  do,  for 
Perry  had  described  the  whole 
process  to  him  minutely,  and 
once  had  taken  him  into  an 
air-lock  that  was  out  of  ser- 
vice, and  had  shown  him 
which  valves  were  which.  He- 
swung  a  lever  to  close  the  bot- 
tom door,  and  then  opened  a 
valve  to  let  the  compressed  air 
out  of  the  lock.  A  moment 
later  the  upper  door  of  the 
lock  opened  and  the  boy 
climbed  in. 

For  the  barest  fraction  of 
a  moment  Jack  hesitated  as  he 
thought  of  the  two  men  who 
had  died  of  caisson  disease. 
'1  hen  he  snapped  his  jaws, 
walked  over  to  the  air-valve, 
turned  it,  and,  with  considerable  effort,  swung 
up  the  heavy  iron  door.  Just  as  he  had  it  nearly 
closed,  the  air  caught  the  door  and  clapped  it 
shut.  Jack  stood  in  the  little  round  chamber  of 
the  air-lock,  considerably  excited.  It  was  jusl 
Perry  had  described  it.  He  felt  the  increasing 
pressure  of  air  on  his  ear-drums.  It  was  grow- 
ing painful.     Perry  had  said  that  he  must  hold 


his  nose  and  mouth  shut  and  then  blow  for  all 
that  he  was  worth.  Jack  tried  it  and  got  some 
relief,  but  still  it  seemed  as  if  his  ears  must  burst. 
Maybe  he  was  letting  the  air  in  too  fast.  He 
reached  over  and  closed  the  valve  slightly. 


"JACK   SENT   THE    MAN    SPRAWLING   OVER   THE    SIDE   OF   THE 
ON    INTO   THE   ICY   k  I  v  E  K . " 


Then  he  began  to  soliloquize:  "The  trap-door 
in  the  floor  is  held  up  by  the  greater  pressure  of 
air  below.  When  the  pressure  above  is  the  same 
as  that  below,  the  door  will  drop  open." 

Suddenly  he  jumped  to  one  side  of  the  cham- 
ber. "Why,  I  Ye  been  standing  on  that  door  all 
the  time  !"  he  exclaimed. 

Less  than  five  seconds  later,  the  door  swung 
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clown,  striking  the  side  of  the  shafting  with  a 
bang.  There  was  something  uncanny  about  the 
way  it  yawned  open,  revealing  the  narrow,  dimly 
lighted  well  that  ran  down  seventy-five  feet  into 
the  earth. 

"Hello  !"  came  a  muffled  voice  from  out  of  the 
depths.  "Anybody  there?"  The  voice  sounded 
strange  in  that  heavy  atmosphere. 

"It  's  Jack.    What  's  the  trouble?" 

"I  can't  get  out,"  came  the  voice  again.  "My 
ankle  's  broken,  or  terribly  sprained." 

"I  'm  coming  down  as  fast  as  I  can." 

Jack  saw  no  ladder,  but  he  noticed  a  set  of 
rungs  that  projected  from  the  wall  of  the  shaft- 
ing, and  he  ran  down  them  like  a  monkey.  As 
he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  shafting,  he  peered 
down  into  the  working  chamber.  Below  him  was 
a  pool  of  black  water,  and,  clinging  to  the  rope- 
ladder  just  above  the  surface,  was  the  chief 
engineer. 

"Mighty  glad  to  see  you,  Jack !"  he  exclaimed. 
"But  I  don't  know  what  you  can  do  here.  I  can't 
climb  all  the  way  up  to  the  air-lock,  even  with 
your  help.  You  will  have  to  scare  up  somebody. 
Run  over  to  the  power-house.  Williams  is  there. 
Get  him  to  send  down  the  bucket." 

"But  won't  you  drown  in  the  meantime?" 

"I  don't  believe  the  water  will  rise  much 
higher,"  said  Mr.  Barto ;  "and  if  it  does,  I  can 
drag  myself  up  another  rung  or  two.  — My,  how 
that  ankle  pains  me  !" 

"All  right,  Mr.  Barto,  I  '11  have  the  bucket  here 
in  a  jiffy." 

"Take  your  time  now.  Are  you  sure  you  know 
what  to  do?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  answered  Jack. 

"Well,  don't  touch  any  of  the  valves  outside.  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  drown  me  out  when 
you  opened  that  exhaust-valve." 

"I  did  n't  do  that !"  protested  Jack.  "Some 
one  was  trying  to  play  a  joke  on  you.  Hz  had 
too  much  liquor  aboard." 

"I  can't  imagine  where  they  get  that  liquor," 
muttered  the  engineer.  And  as  Jack  hastened  up 
the  shafting,  he  was  glad  that  Mr.  Barto  had  n't 
asked  him  the  name  of  the  guilty  party. 

Getting  out  through  the  air-lock  was  just  the 
reverse  of  getting  in.  Jack  knew  he  must  open 
the  exhaust-valve  and  lift  the  lower  door,  and 
then  wait  for  the  air  to  flow  out  of  the  chamber 
until  the  upper  door  opened;  but  he  was  unpre- 
pared for  what  happened.  Almost  immediately 
a  dense,  white  fog  filled  the  air-lock,  so  that  he 
could  n't  even  see  the  electric  light  across  the 
chamber.  Perry  had  n't  told  him  anything  about 
fog.  Could  he  have  opened  a  steam-valve?  But 
they  did  n't  use  any  steam  on  this  work.     All  the 


machinery  was  electrically  driven.  Really,  Jack 
was  quite  badly  frightened.  How  did  he  know 
what  was  going  to  happen  ?  Was  he  about  to 
feel  the  grip  of  the  caisson  disease?  Could  he  be 
letting  out  the  air  too  fast?  He  groped  for  the 
valve  and  closed  it  somewhat,  to  throttle  the 
escape  of  air;  but  still  the  fog  persisted.  It  was 
a  terrifying  experience.  But  he  kept  his  nerve, 
and  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  stand  out  of  the 
way  of  the  upper  door  so  that,  when  it  swung 
open,  it  did  not  knock  him  down. 

A  moment  later  he  had  aroused  Williams  and 
another  man,  and  within  five  minutes  the  electric 
hoist  was  lowering  a  bucket  into  the  caisson. 
Jack  insisted  on  accompanying  Williams  and 
helping  him  bring  out  the  engineer. 

When  it  was  all  over,  a  more  delighted  boy 
was  not  to  be  found  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
caisson  disease  held  no  horrors  for  him.  Twice 
he  had  been  "under  pressure"  and  pretty  high 
pressure,  too,  without  feeling  any  ill  effects  after- 
ward. There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  n't 
go  wherever  Perry  did  and  watch  the  progress 
of  the  work.  He  felt  himself  a  veteran.  Besides, 
he  had  done  a  rather  plucky  and  important  thing. 
Of  course  he  did  n't  boast,  and  he  never  said  a 
word  about  his  tussle  with  Jim  Doyle.  Yet  he 
had  a  very  pleasant  feeling  of  satisfaction  when 
he  thought  it  over. 

But,  best  of  all,  Mr.  Barto  appreciated  what 
Jack  had  done  for  him.  He  was  shrewd  enough 
to  guess  what  had  happened,  when  he  learned  of 
Jim  Doyle's  cold  swim,  and  he  admired  the  boy 
for  not  tattling.  The  engineer  had  noticed  that 
there  had  been  altogether  too  much  drunkenness 
in  the  camp  of  late.  He  would  see  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  liquor  was  more  strictly  enforced.  It 
was  puzzling  to  know  how  the  men  kept  so  well 
supplied,  when  there  was  not  a  saloon  within 
miles  of  the  site. 

After  the  Christmas-day  adventure,  Jack  was 
more  often  to  be  seen  at  the  camp.  Mr.  Barto 
was  very  much  interested  in  him.  lie  even  drove 
up  to  Farmer  Billups's  house  and  persuaded  him 
to  let  Jack  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  work,  at  any 
rate  during  the  winter  months  when  there  was 
not  so  much  to  be  done  on  the  farm. 

"That  young  chap  was  cut  out  for  an  engi- 
neer !"  Mr.  Barto  declared.  "It  's  too  bad  he 
has  n't  a  chance  to  study." 

Perry  rigged  up  a  day  signal,  that  Tack  could 
readily  see  from  Eagle  Bluff,  which  notified  him 
when  any  work  of  special  interest  was  going  on. 
It  was  in  response  to  such  a  signal,  that  Jack 
came  down  to  see  them  pump  out  the  big  coffer- 
dam. Enormous  timber-braces  reached  across 
from  one  side  to  the  other  to  prevent  the  water 
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from  crushing  in  the  coffer-dam.  The  bed  of  the 
river  exposed  within  the  coffer-dam  showed  huge 
masses  of  concrete  and  pieces  of  twisted  steel, 
relics  of  the  foundations  of  the  first  dam. 

"It  's  going  to  be  a  nice  job  cutting  up  those 
lumps  and  steel  girders  so  that  they  can  be 
hauled  up.'*  Jack  volunteered. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Perry,  "but  not  half  as  hard  as 
it  was  to  get  them  out  of  the  caissons  when  we 
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'WE   VE  UNCOVERED  A  NUMBER  OK  CAVES  DOWN  THERE, 
AND  THE   WATER   IS   POURING    PROM    THEM." 


were  lowering  them  to  rock.  We  had  to  cut  the 
with  the  oxyacetylene  torch." 

Two  weeks  later  Jack  hurried  down  to  the 
camp  again  in  response  to  an  urgent  signal. 
Mr.  Barto,  on  crutches,  with  Perry  at  his  side, 
was  looking  down  into  the  big  coffer-dam. 

"What  do  you  suppose,  Jack?"  cried  Perry. 
"We  \e  uncovered  a  number  of  caves  down 
there,  and  water  is  pouring  from  them  almost  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  pumped  out !" 

"Where  does  it  all  come  from?"  asked  lack,  of 
Mr.  Barto. 

"Well,  I  don't  quite  know."  replied  the  engi- 
neer. "I  hope  it  is  from  the  river.  But  if  it 
happens  to  come  from  some  source  high  up  in 
the  mountains,  it  may  give  us  a  lot  of  troubli 

"Why,  what  's  the  difference?" 

"A  difference  of  pressure.     There  can't  be  a 


head  of  more  than  seventy-five  feet  if  the  water 
comes  from  the  river.  That  means  a  pressure  of 
about  thirty-two  pounds  per  square  inch.  But  if  it 
should  come  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  with 
a  head  of  three  thousand  feet,  there  will  be  a 
pressure  of  nearly  thirteen  hundred  pounds  per 
square  inch." 

"But  do  you  have  to  stop  it,  Mr.  Barto?"  asked 
Perry.     "Why  not  let  it  go?'' 

"My  dear  boy,  you  ought  to  know  what  run- 
ning water  will  do  !  Jack,  here,  can  tell  you  how 
it  got  under  the  first  dam,  and  how  it  ate  out  the 
foundations.  We  are  not  going  to  let  anything 
like  that  happen  again  if  we  can  help  it." 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"We  11  have  to  dam  the  streams,"  answered 
Mr.  Barto. 

And  this  is  how  it  was  done:  channels  were 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock  leading  from  one  cave 
to  the  other,  while  a  big  steel  pipe  was  set  in  the 
mouth  of  the  lowest  and  largest  cave.  Then  a 
concrete  wall  was  built  over  the  face  of  the  rock, 
sealing  all  the  caves,  while  all  the  water  gathered 
in  the  lower  cave  and  poured  in  a  big  stream  out 
of  the  pipe.  At  the  end  of  the  pipe  there  was  a 
valve,  while  just  behind  it  there  was  a  stand-pipe 
leading  up  to  a  little  above  the  normal  level  of 
the  river.  When  all  was  ready,  the  valve  was 
shut,  and  the  water,  suddenly  checked,  surged  up 
the  stand-pipe.  Cement  was  then  pumped  in 
through  this  pipe  to  plug  and  seal  the  big  main. 

This  was  the  last  serious  difficulty  encountered 
in  the  building  of  the  foundations  of  Thunder 
Creek  dam.  Everything  went  smoothly  after 
that.  But  an  incident  occurred,  just  before  the 
caves  were  walled  off.  that  is  worth  recording. 
Perry  and  Jack  made  a  most  surprising  discov- 
ery. Because  of  his  lame  ankle.  Mr.  Barto  had 
to  depend  upon  Perry  for  many  things  that  ordi- 
narily he  attended  to  himself.  He  had  Perry  in- 
spect the  rock  of  the  caves,  and  Jack,  who  hap- 
pened around  just  then,  went  along.  The  largest 
of  the  cavities  was  close  to  caisson  Xo.  i.  It 
was  about  six  feet  high  and  appeared  to  be  not 
more  than  ten  feet  deep.  But  when  Perry  began 
prying  around  with  a  big  iron  bar,  he  loosened 
a  rock,  beyond  which  there  appeared  to  be  a  still 
larger  cavity.  Excited  by  this  discovery,  both 
boys  began  crumbling  away  the  rock  until  they 
had  opened  a  passage  large  enough  for  them  to 
squirm  through. 

"This  looks  like  a  big  cave  !"  cried  Jack. 

"Let  's  get  a  candle  and  explore  it,"  suggested 
Perry. 

By  tin-  light  of  the  candle  they  were  able  to 
see  that  this  was  quite  a  broad  corridor,  carved 
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out  by  nature,  and  that  it  rose  very  steeply,  with 
a  rough,  broken  floor.  There  were  not  many 
branches  in  the  corridor,  and  it  ran  fairly 
straight,  so  that  they  had  no  fear  of  losing  their 
way.  At  times  it  narrowed  so  that  they  could 
barely  get  through,  and  once  or  twice  they  had  to 
creep  along  on  hands  and  knees.  They  had  pro- 
gressed slowly  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
when  the  passageway  suddenly  contracted  to  a 
mere  fissure  that  they  could  n't  possibly  squeeze 
through.  Jack  climbed  up  the  face  of  the  rock 
to  a  point  where  there  was  a  slightly  broader 
opening  through  which  he  could  look  into  the 
mystery  beyond. 

"Do  you  see  anything?"  inquired  Perry.  ''Don't 
you  want  the  candle?" 

"No;  I  believe  I  see  daylight.  We  must  be 
near  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  'Sh-h!  I  hear  some 
one  coming." 

Perry  put  his  ear  to  the  fissure  and  listened. 
He  heard  a  voice  say :  "Hello  !  Kelly  must  have 
been  here  last  night.  He  's  taken  his  money  and 
brought  us  a  new  stock." 

The  voice  sounded  like  Jim  Doyle's. 

''But  does  he  leave  the  stuff  with  no  one  to 
watch  it?"  said  another  voice. 

''Sure  !"  replied  the  first  man.  "And  why  not? 
He  treats  us  square,  and  we  treat  him  square.  If 
it  was  n't  for  him,  we  'd  have  a  pretty  dry  time 
in  camp  — they  're  so  strict;  but  Kelly,  he  comes 
up  here  at  night  with  a  load  of  bottles  and  a  box 
for  the  silver,  and  he  knows  that  when  he  comes 


back  again  there  '11  be  a  half-dollar  in  the  box  for 
every  bottle  taken." 

The  boys  heard  the  men  drop  a  couple  of  pieces 
of  silver  into  the  box  and  then  walk  out  of  the 
cave. 

"Well,  we  've  discovered  something  that  Mr. 
Barto  will  be  glad  to  hear,"  declared  Jack. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  Perry.  "We  've  discovered  the 
back  door.  But  it  's  locked.  How  can  we  find 
the  front  door  ?" 

"I  know  where  it  is!"  cried  Jack.  "It  must 
be  that  cave  right  outside  the  camp  limits." 

"I  never  knew  there  was  a  cave  there,"  said 
Perry. 

"What !  Don't  you  know  that  big  rock  just 
past  the  bend?  The  one  with  a  pine-tree  each 
side  of  it?  Well,  behind  that  rock  there  is  a  hole 
that  opens  up  into  a  good-sized  cave.  I  've  been 
in  there  often,  but  not  lately.  It  must  be  this 
same  cave.     Don't  you  think  so?" 

"Let  's  go  round  and  see,"  suggested  Perry ; 
and  they  found  that  Jack  was  right. 

The  next  day  the  lower  end  of  the  corridor  was 
closed  by  a  big  plug  of  concrete,  so  that  the  wa- 
ter should  not  back  up  through  it  and,  finding  its 
way  through  other  fissures,  continue  its  under- 
mining operations.  On  the  same  day,  the  hole 
in  the  rock  along  the  highway  was  also  closed  by 
a  wall  of  concrete  to  prevent  the  flow  of  liquor, 
with  its  consequent  undermining  effect  upon  the 
workmen.  Thereafter,  there  was  a  long  period 
of  drought  in  Thunder  Creek  camp. 


[  To  be  continued.) 


ADDING  INSULT  TO  INJURY 


BY  L.  J.  B 


ftp** J  ' 


lour  bad  manners.  Jack  Frost, are  distressing.  How  could  aw  vountf  lady  suppose, 
When  she  guards  her  hands  safe  from  caressing,  yoiTd  immediately  pinch  her  poor  nose  ?" 


A  LittietfWs 

fes  Cprrincrfon 


a 


\\  hex  we  were  playing  "One  old  cat"  at  school  not  long  ago. 
A  lot  of  boys  were  scrouging  'round  — it  's  loads  of  fun,  you  know 
I  never  knew  who  did  it,  I  'm  glad  I  did  n't  see. 
But  some  one  gave  my  leg  a  crack  and  just  knocked  out  my  knee. 
It  does  n't  hurt  an  awful  lot  except  that  when  it  's  damp. 
The  wetness  seems  to  get  inside  and  give  me  dreadful  cramp, 
And  yet  it  's  hard  to  lie  quite  still,  so  Father  wheels  my  chair 
Out  on  the  porch  — I  stay  all  day;  — it  's  easier  to  bear. 
Our  house  is  on  a  corner ;  I  see  two  streets  from  here ; 
It  's  very  interesting  when  so  many  things  are  near. 
And  I  have  made  an  alphabet  of  people  that  I  know- 
It  is  n't  very  funny,  but  all  of  it  is  so. 


A  is  for  the  Ash  man  who  drives  the  city  cart : 
I  think  he  is  an  Irishman  — his  name  is  Patrick 

Hart; 
He  has  a  nice  old  Jinny  mule,  and  always 

hollers,  "U'hay! 
You,  Jinny,  stop  an'  ask  th'  lad.  'An'  how  's  th' 

leg  to-day?'  " 


B  is  for  the  Butcher-boy  and  forhisbulldog.too; 
The  bulldog's  name  is  Bingo— he  's  smart,  I 

ju<t  tell  you. 
He  usually  trots  behind,  but  when  they  leave 

our  meat, 
He  takes  the  reins  right  in  his  mouth  and  sits 

up  on  the  seat. 
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C  is  for  the  Carpenter ;  he  mended  our  back  fence, 
And  now  he  's  working  'cross  the  street.   He  's  got  a  lot 

of  sense ; 
He  showed  me  how  to  plane  and  saw,  and  soon  as  I 

get  well, 
/    He  '11  show  me  how  to  make  a  stand  for  Mother's 

flowers— Don't  tell! 


D  is  for  the  Doctor ;  he  's  jolly,  wise,  and  fat ; 
He  comes  to  see  me  twice  a  week,  or  sometimes 

more  than  that ; 
And  always  stops  his  auto  as  he  is  going  past, 
To  smile  and  say,  "Well,  well,  young  man,  you  're 

getting  well  too  fast !" 


E  is  for  the  Egg  man,  with  baskets  on  his  arm, 

Who  sells  us  eggs  and  chickens  he  raises  on  his  farm ; 

He  sounds  so  funny  when  he  says,  "Young  marster,  how  's 

yer  bone?" 
But  once  he  brought  a  yellow  chick  and 
gave  me  for  my  own. 


F  is  the  Fish  man ;  he  yells,  "Fresh  feesh,  all  kinds !" 

I  really  can't  help  laughing,  but  I  don't  believe  he  minds ; 

He  holds  his  fish  so  I  can  see,  and  tells  me  each  one's  name. 

He  's  rather  rough  and  grimy,  but  I  like  him  just  the  same.     ^=<~- 


G  is  for  the  Gardener  who  spades  our  flower-beds, 

And  cuts  the  grass,  and  potters  'round  our  house  and  Uncle  Ned's; 

brings  me  chickweed  for  my  bird,  and  often  stops  to  see 
Mother  will  not  let  him  make 

erb-poultice  for  my  knee. 


His  for  the  Hackman,  with  horses  Bob  and  Jim; 

He  's  taught  them  how  to  raise  their  feet  and  play  "shake 

hands"  with  him ; 
I  keep  some  apples  for  them,  as  they  have  learnt  to  know. 
For,  every  time  they  pass,  they  stop  without  his  saying, 

"Whoa!" 
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I  is  for  the  Iceman ;  he  dashes  up  in  style ; 

The  big  wheels  roll,  the  horses  clump,  you  hear 

him   half   a  mile; 
He  calls   "Hey,  kid,   you   're  looking  fine !     I   '11 

race  you   'round   the  square," 
And  I  call  back, 

"You  wait  a  while ! 

I  tell  you  I  '11     Jjfrp  /fiZ 

be  there  !" 


J  is  for  the  Janitor  I  used  to  know  at  school ; 
We  used  to  tease  him  all  the  time,  and  call  him,  "April  Fool !" 
I  thought  that  he  was  always  cross,  but  now,  when  he  goes  by, 
He  waves  his  hand  and  grins  and  brings  me  pencils  on  the  sly. 


K  is  for  Miss  Kitty  King,  a  lady  in  our  street 
Who  's  always  had  a  crooked  back,  and  yet  is 

and  sweet ; 
She  knows  how  bones  can  hurt, 

and  so,  whenever 

we  have  rain, 
She  comes  and  reads 

aloud  to  me  till  I 

forget 

the  pain. 


good 


L  is  for  the  Laundryman  who  brings  my  father's  shirts; 
He  was  a  soldier  in  the  war,  his  wounded  leg  still  hurts. 
There  is  a  bullet  in  it  he  got  at  San  Juan  Hill; 
He  told  us  all  about  the  fight,— I  say,  it  makes  you  thrill  ! 


M  is  for  my  Mother— I  tell  you,  she  's  all  right! 

Her  hair  is  brown  and  curly,  her  cheeks  are  pinky-white. 

We  watch  for  Father  just  at  dark, 

and,  when  his  step 

draws  near,  J\x  Jjs^k*^ 

Why,  she  hugs  me  )<£i 

and  I  hug  her  SS 

and  both  cry 

out,  "He  's 

here!" 


N  is  for  the  newsboy.  I  like  to  see  him  come: 

You  could  n't  call  him  stylish,  but  he  'd  make  a  jolly  chum. 

I  gave  him  grapes  and  oranges  —  what  do  you  think  he  said  ? 

bo',  you  mind  if  Ma  has  these?     She  's  sick  at  home  in  bed." 
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O  is  for  the  Organ-grinder,  with  his  funny 
monkey,  Ben ; 

My  father  gave  him  fifty  cents  to  'muse  me  now 
and  then ; 

He  comes  around  right  often  and  plays  some  lovely 
tunes 

Like  "Hot  time  in  the  old  town"  and  "Little  Lone- 
some Coons." 


P  is  for  the  Postman ;  he  's  one  of  my  best  friends 
And  brings  me  postcards  from  Japan,  that 

LTncle  Johnnie  sends ; 
I  hear  his  whistle  far  away,  and  I  'm  always 

glad  when  he 
Can  stop  a  minute  on  the  steps  and 

have  a  talk  with  me. 


Q  is  for  old  Queery;  they  say  he  's  lost  his  mind; 
He  does  act  mighty  funny,  but  still 

he  's  good  and  kind ; 
I  saw  him  help  a  poor,  stray  dog 
//      a  motor-car  had  hurt,—  > 

Tied  up  his  paw,  and  fed         |  - 
him  meat, 
and  brushed  off 
all  the  dirt. 


/ 


R  is  for  the  Ragman;  he  rings  a  jingly  bell 

And  buys  old  iron,  bottles,  rags,  all  that  you  have  to  sell 

I  saved  up  things  for   'most  a  year  and  made  a  whole 

half-dollar. 
And  for  my  mother's  birthday  bought  a  beautiful  lace  collar 


S  is  the  Street-sweepers ;  they  make  the  dust-clouds 

start ; 
Some  sweep  the  dirt  in  little  piles,  some  dump  it  in 

a  cart. 
I  've  watched  them  work  so  long  that  now  I  know 

each  one  by  sight. 
They  grin,  and  say,  '"Hullo,  how  's  all?"     I 

say,  "Hullo, 


all  right !' 


T  is  for  the  Teacher  who  taught  me  'rithmetic ; 
1  used  to  hate  her  class  at  school,  but  now,  since 

I  've  been  sick, 
She  comes  and  says  such  funny  things:  "Subtract 

your  pain  a  while ; 
Then  add  some  cake;  divide  with  me;  now  multiply 

your  smile  !" 
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U  is  the  old  Umbrella  man  who  mended  my 

umbrella. 
And  sharpened  Mother's  scissors,  too— his 

name  is  Tony  Stella : 
He  told  me  how  his  wife  was  sick,  and,  so 

down  at  a  store, 
My  father  got  a  job  for  him  where  he  can 

make  some  more. 


V  's  for  Mr.  Vincent,  the  vegetable  man, 
Who  raises  splendid  things  to  eat— I  just  eat 

all  I  can. 
He  's  going  to  drive  me  to  his  place  as  soon  as 

I  get  up, 
And  give  me  for  my  very  own  a  lovely  setter 

pup. 


W  's  for  Aunt  Winnie ;  she  washes  now  for  us, 
But  used  to  be  my  mammy  — you  ought  to  hear 

her  fuss; 
"Hi.  chile,  how  cum  dey  'buse  you?    I  wonder 

dey  ain'  'fraid  ! 
Dem  no-count,  wuffless  boys  at  school  — I  'd  lak 

ter  bus'  dev  haid  !" 


X,Y,  Zare  people  whose  names  I  do  not  know,— 
Two  young  men  and  a  Grandpa,  his  hair  is 

white  as  snow. 
The  young  men  say,  "How  are  you,  kid?"  the 

old,  "Good  day.  my  son  !"  — 
It  's  very  kind  of  them  to  stop  and  ask  how 

I  get  on  ! 

And  "and"  must  stand  for  just  about  a  hundred  ^p\""^k 7\_ 

dozen  things,  \fl/'-Jt\_ 

For  all  the  boys  and  girls,  our  cook,  my  little 

bird  that  sings,  V^ 

The  neighbors,  all  my  cousins,  the  preacher, 

Mr.  Lee— 
I  just  love  every 

so  good  to  me  ! 


THE  SAPPHIRE  SIGNET 

OR,  THE   LASS   OF   RICHMOND   HILL 
BY  AUGUSTA  HUIELL  SEAMAN 

Author  of  "  The  Boarded-up  House" 


Chapter  V 

"THE    LASS    OF    RICHMOND    HILL" 

Two  afternoons  later,  the  three  active  members 
of  the  Antiquarian  Club  rushed  up  the  stoop  of 
the  Charlton  Street  house  in  a  breathless  scurry. 
And  Margaret  awaited  them  in  the  parlor  in  a 
fever  of  no  less  eager  excitement. 

"Hurry,  girls !"  she  cried  when  the  first  greet- 
ings were  over.  "I  've  just  got  heaps  to  read  to 
you  !  And  some  of  it  '11  make  you  'sit  up  and 
take  notice,'  as  Alexander  says !" 

"Who  's  Alexander?"  queried  Corinne,  curi- 
ously. 

"Oh,  he  's  a  boy-cousin  who  lives  with  us," 
Bess  enlightened  her.  "He  was  Mother's  sister's 
child,  and  his  parents  are  both  dead  now,  so 
Mother  had  him  come  here  a  year  or  two  ago. 
He  's  twelve  years  old  and  a  perfect  nuisance ! 
He  hates  girls,  so  he  generally  keeps  out  of  our 
way.  That  's  why  you  've  never  seen  him.  But, 
come  on  !  I  'm  wild  to  hear  what  's  coming  next ! 
Margaret  would  n't  tell  us  a  single  thing  she  's 
found  out." 

"Wait  a  minute  before  we  begin,"  spoke  up 
Corinne,  "and  let  's  just  run  over  what  we  've 
already  discovered.  It  '11  keep  us  from  getting 
mixed  up.  A  young  girl  of  sixteen  has  run 
away  from  her  home  in  Bermuda,  and  is  in  some 
place  where  she  thinks  her  life  is  in  danger. 
Before  she  ran  away,  she  did  something  to  assist 
in  some  plot  against  her  country  (which  must  be 
Bermuda),  and  probably  that  's  one  reason  why 
she  is  in  danger.  Maybe  something  's  been  dis- 
covered about  it.  She  's  staying  with  a  Madame 
M.,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  house  of  mystery. 

"One  thing  I  have  pretty  well  guessed,  and 
probably  so  have  you  all  — that  this  must  have 
happened  a  long  time  ago.  Her  language  is  n't 
very— well,  modern  — sounds  to  me  like  stories 
I  've  read  about  old  England,  and  America  too  in 
former  times.  I  think  it  \s  likely  she  's  in  one 
of  those  two  countries  when  she  writes— probably 
England,  because  she  speaks  of  'Madame  M.'  and 
'Lady  Blank,'  and  those  titles  don't  somehow  go 
with  America.  Then  there  's  something  strange 
about  a  sapphire  signet.     But  go  on  now,  Mar- 


garet !      Maybe    you    've    discovered    something 
new  !" 

Margaret  smiled  mysteriously.  "Perhaps  just 
a  few  things  !"  she  admitted.  "Here  's  where 
we  left  off.  I  've  copied  it  all  from  the  begin- 
ning. You  remember  where  she  tells  about  ex- 
plaining the  signet  later?    Now  I  '11  go  on:" 

There  is  something  strange  and  evil  about  this  house. 
I  can  trust  no  one.  Especially  do  I  mistrust  the 
steward.  He  hath  a  sleek  smile  and  ingratiating  man- 
ners, but  he  is  wicked  to  the  heart  of  him.  He  asso- 
ciates much  with  one  Corbie,  who  keeps  the  tavern 
down  the  road  hard  by  the  woods.  Corbie  has  been  to 
this  house,  and  once  was  closeted  long  with  the  steward. 
When  he  came  forth  to  go,  he  gazed  hard  at  me  as  I 
stood  on  the  lawn.  It  made  me  shudder  for  an  hour 
afterward. 

"That  's  the  first  name  she  has  mentioned— 
'Corbie,'  "  interrupted  Corinne.  "Let  's  remember 
it.     WTho  knows  but  it  may  help  us?" 

"There  's  another  coming  right  away,"  added 
Margaret,  "though  I  don't  know  whether  it  will 
be  of  any  help  or  not." 

But  one  thing  has  happened  lately  to  cheer  me. 
Two  nights  ago  I  went  to  my  room,  which  does  not 
look  toward  the  river,  but  toward  the  back  of  the  house. 
I  was  minded  to  retire  early,  having  naught  to  occupy 
me  through  the  long  evening.  Madame  M.  retires  at 
nine,  but  I  never  see  her  after  the  evening  meal.  She 
is  usually  in  conference  with  the  steward,  who  has  chief 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  this  great  house.  She  appears 
to  place  much  confidence  in  him.  But  that  is  not  to  the 
point. 

I  had  opened  my  window  and  was  leaning  out  a  mo- 
ment when  1  heard  a  softly  whistled  tune,  and  knew 
that  H.  was  there.  For  the  tune  lie  ever  whistles  is 
"Tlie  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill."  which  he  declared,  when 
first  he  brought  me  here,  was  right  appropriate  to  me 
now. 

"I  wonder  why?"  queried  Jess. 

"I  can't  imagine."  answered  Corinne;  "'lass' 
she  certainly  is,  but  what  has  'Richmond  Hill' 
to  do  with  it?  What  is  'Richmond  Hill,'  and 
where  ?" 

"Mother  has  a  friend  who  lives  in  Richmond 
II ill.  Long  Island."  ventured  Hess. 

"Oh,  that  can't  be  it !"  declared  Corinne,  scorn- 
fully. "That  's  only  a  little  new  suburb  that  's 
hardly   been   in   existence   thirty   years!      It   has 
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nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  !     And  I  won- 
der who  'H.'  is,  too.    Well,  go  on,  Margaret." 

Margaret  obediently  continued: 

At  hearing  him,  my  heart  did  boat  gladly,  for  he  is 
the  one  person  I  have  seen  who  reminds  me  of  home. 
I  leaned  far  out  and  called 
to  him  softly,  and  presently 
he  threw  into  my  window  a  let- 
ter weighted  with  a  stone.  It 
said  he  and  his  uncle  had  not 
been  back  to  Bermuda,  nor  would 
they  dare  to  go  for  many  a  long 
day.  One  of  their  traitorous 
sailors  had  divulged  the  plot,  and 
the  authorities  were  wild  only  to 
lay  hands  on  them.  This  they 
had  learned  in  roundabout  fash- 
ion. They  had  been  cruising 
along  the  coast  lately,  and  had 
had  not  a  few  adventures.  They 
were  sailing  at  midnight  for 
parts  unknown.  He  did  but 
come  up  hastily  to  see  how  I 
fared,  before  they  left. 

In  a  moment  I  threw  down  an 
answering  missive,  telling  of  my 
present  plight,  and  begging  that 
he  and  his  uncle  would  take  me 
back  to  Bermuda  should  they 
ever  be  sailing  there  again.  That 
was  all  I  had  time  for,  since  he- 
knew  he  dared  not  linger.  He- 
went  away  silently  into  the  night. 
'T  was  brave  of  him  to  come, 
since  he  knows  it  would  be  ill 
for  him  to  be  seen  hereabout, 
now  that  so  much  seems  to  have- 
been  discovered. 


from  the  ring,  set  round  with  diamonds,  and  made  into 
an  ornament  for  her  neck.  He  said  that  once,  when 
they  were  in  London  not  long  after  their  marriage,  she 
wheedled  my  father  into  having  it  changed,  and  came 
home  to  Bermuda  with  the  jewel  hanging  from  a  slen- 
der  chain    about    her   white    throat.     And   Grandfather 


Wf 


Margaret  paused  here  and 
half  whispered:  "Hold  your 
breath  now,  girls !  We  're 
coming  to  the  sapphire  sig- 
net!" Then  she  went  on 
with  the  reading: 


I  must  now  explain  about  the 
sapphire  signet.  Night  after 
night  I  lie  awake  and  ask  my- 
self why  I  ever  took  it — why  I 
was  ever  tempted  to  add  this 
mistake  to  the  rest  of  my  mis- 
doings. At  the  time  it  seei: 
no    wrong, — nay,    it  en- 

tirely    right    that    I    should    take 
with   me    wh.it    Grandfather   has 
so  often  said  was  mine,  though  In-  deemed  it   safi-r  not 
to  allow  me  to  have  it  in  my  keeping  till  I  should  come 

'T  is  such  a  pretty  bauble — this  wonderful  bin 
larger  than  my  thumb-nail,  with  our  family  crest  graved 
on   it   and   set   all    round   the   edge    with    tiny,   sparkling 
diamonds.     Grandfather  told   me  that  the   sapphin 
once  in  a  great  ring,  and  from  generation  to 
had  been  handed  down  to  the  eldest  son  of  the   family. 
He  said,   moreover,  that   it  ever  should   have   remained 
a  ring;  that  't  was  a  crime  it  should  have  been  changed. 
But   't   was  my  mother's  whim  that   it  should  be  taken 
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filled  with  wrath  at  her  and  never  forgave  her. 
Had  I  been  a  boy,  be  says,  he  would  have  had  the  stone 
nset  in  a  ring.  But  since  the  only  heir  to  it  is  a  girl, 
he  has  allowed  it  to  remain  thus,  and  once  scornfully 
told  me  that  't  was  "as  useless  now  as  I  was,"  and 
might  as  will   so  n  main. 

On  rare  occasions,  Grandfather  has  let  me  wear  it — 
once  to  a  grand  tea-drinking  at  St.  George's,  where 
't  was  much  admired.  But  mainly  he  has  kept  it  in  his 
ureat  strong  box.  It  seemed  no  harm  that  day  for  me 
to  take  it.  The  box  stood  invitingly  open.  The  jewel 
was   really   mine,   and   I   possessed   no   other  ornament. 
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Even  then  I  realized  that  I  might  never  see  my  home  or 
Grandfather  again.  So  I  took  it — Heaven  forgive  me! 
— thinking  it  no  wrong.  But  I  have  come  to  feel  differ- 
ently since.  In  these  long,  lonely  months,  when  I  have 
had  so  much  time  to  think  and  to  regret,  I  can  see  how 
this  act  of  mine  must  appear  to  Grandfather  and  to  all 
who  know  me.  Even  though  it  was  in  effect  my  own, 
it  was  still  in  his  keeping,  and  I  should  never  have 
taken  it  without  his  consent.  I  dare  not  even  wonder 
what  he  must  think  of  me,  and  I  live  only  for  the  op- 
portunity to  return  home  and  place  the  signet  in  his 
hands. 

From  the  very  first  I  have  never  dared  openly  to 
wear  the  beautiful  thing;  and  since  my  conscience  be- 
gan to  trouble  me,  I  have  never  wished  to.  Long  since, 
I  removed  it  from  its  velvet  riband  and  concealed  it. 
Nor  must  I,  even  here,  disclose  where  it  is  hidden.  To 
do  so  would  be  neither  safe  nor  wise.  Suffice  it  that  I 
will  never  more  wear  the  bauble  till  I  have  restored  it 
to  its  rightful  keeper,  my  grandfather. 

Margaret  paused  again,  and  there  was  a  bliss- 
ful sigh  from  all  her  assembled  listeners. 

"Is  n't  it  the  most  fascinating  thing— this  sap- 
phire signet  business?"  exclaimed  Corinne,  at 
last.  "I  can  just  imagine  how  the  poor  girl  felt. 
She  had  n't  meant  any  harm  in  taking  it  — it  had 
seemed  perfectly  right.  And  then  her  conscience 
got  to  troubling  her  till  she  had  n't  a  peaceful 
minute  !  But  where  in  the  world  could  she  have 
hidden  it?     Does  it  tell  later  on,  Margaret?" 

"Not  that  I  've  discovered  as  yet,  but  there 
are  a  lot  of  other  interesting  things  —  " 

"Go  on,  go  on  then !"  chorused  the  waiting 
three,  impatient  of  anything  that  broke  the  thread 
of  the  story. 

"Well,  the  next  seems  to  be  written  some  time 
later,  but  I  can't  tell  how  much.  This  is  some- 
thing like  a  diary,  only  she  does  n't  put  down 
any  dates.  She  just  seems  to  leave  spaces  be- 
tween the  different  entries.  It  's  kind  of  con- 
fusing.    Now  she  says :" 

A  strange  thing  happened  last  night.  At  midnight  I 
awoke.  I  heard  confused  sounds  on  the  road  without. 
Carts  creaking  by,  men  shouting  and  calling,  women 
crying,  and  children  screaming  as  with  fright.  The 
sounds  continued  till  near  morning.  An  endless  proces- 
sion of  carts  and  coaches.  'T  would  seem  as  though  the 
whole  city  were  in  flight.  'T  was  odd  to  hear  so  much 
racket  in  this  quiet  region. 

To-day  the  whole  household  is  in  agitation.  Fear 
seems  to  have  seized  on  all.  The  servants  are  in  a 
panic.  Only  the  steward  seems  undisturbed.  Madame 
M.  is  calm  in  manner,  but  I  can  see  that  she  is  much 
perturbed  inwardly. 

"What  in  the  world  could  have  been  happen- 
ing?" demanded  Bess.  "She  speaks  of  the  'city.' 
I  wonder  what  city,  and  what  was  the  matter  ? 
Why  should  every  one  be  leaving  it?" 

"I  've  been  thinking  all  along  that  she  was 
somewhere  in  England,"  suggested  Corinne, 
"though  I  can't  imagine  what  part.     Anyway—" 


"Wait !"  cried  Margaret.  "Why  don't  you  let 
me  go  on  ?" 

"That  's  so!"  agreed  Corinne.  "It  's  foolish 
not  to  see  what  's  coming  before  we  try  to  make 
sense  of  it.     Go  on  !" 

Margaret  continued.     "Next  she  says:" 

Some  of  the  servants  left  yesterday.  I  now  know  the 
cause.  The  rebels  are  threatening  to  take  possession 
of  the  city.  Ships  filled  with  soldiers  stand  in  the 
waters  near  by.  'T  is  feared  there  will  be  a  great 
battle  soon.  Madame  M.  is  very  ill.  She  has  taken  to 
her  bed.  I  think  great  fear  has  made  her  so — and  great 
anger.  She  is  being  cared  for  by  the  housekeeper, 
Mistress  Phcebe.  I  have  come  to  like  Mistress  Phcebe. 
She  is  the  one  soul  who  treats  me  with  kindness  un- 
failing. She,  too,  hates  the  steward.  She  told  me  so. 
She  and  the  steward  and  one  other  servant  are  all  that 
are  left  here  now.  The  rest  have  fled.  Would  that  the 
steward  had  fled  also  !  He  seems  to  have  some  urgent 
reason  for  remaining.  He  has  had  another  interview 
with  Corbie,  in  this  house. 

"Wait  a  minute !"  interrupted  Corinne,  once 
more.  "I  have  an  idea.  I  *m  going  to  put  down 
on  a  paper  every  name  she  mentions,  no  matter 
how  insignificant,  and  see  if  they  will  lead  us 
to  any  sort  of  a  clue.  Names  are  about  the  only 
clues  for  finding  out  things,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it !"  She  hunted  in  her  bag  for  a  pencil 
and  note-book.     Then  she  continued : 

"Now,  there  's  'Bermuda'— that  was  the  first, 
and  the  only  real  definite  thing  we  've  discovered 
yet— and  'London.'  Then  there  's  'Madame  M.,' 
which  does  n't  help  much.  And  'Lady  Blank'  is 
no  good  at  all,  nor  is  'H.'  'Corbie'  may  be  use- 
ful, but  I  don't  think  'Mistress  Phoebe'  will— and 
that  's  all.  I  guess." 

"No,  it  is  n't,"  contradicted  Margaret.  "You 
forgot  the  'Lass  of  Richmond  Hill'  !" 

"True  enough !  Of  course  that  's  only  the 
name  of  a  song,  but  I  '11  put  it  down.  Who 
knows  but  what  it  may  be  the  most  important  of 
all !  I  have  a  book  of  old  songs  at  home,  and  I 
have  just  a  faint  idea  that  there  's  one  of  that 
name  in  it.  I  '11  hunt  it  up  to-night.  But  as 
usual,  it  's  late,  and  I  must  be  hurrying  along. 
Have  n't  you  read  about  all  you  've  puzzled  out, 
Margaret  ?" 

"I  've  done  another  entry."  replied  Margaret, 
slowly  and  mysteriously,  "and  perhaps  you  'd 
better  hear  it.     It  may  be  worth  your  while  !" 

"Oh,  what  is  it?"  cried  Corinne.  pausing  in 
the  act  of  adjusting  her  hat.     "Quick!" 

"Here  it   is  :" 

Madame  M.  sent  for  me  to-day.  'T  is  the  first  time 
since  she  took  to  her  bed.  She  did  so  to  give  me  this 
strange  warning.  These  be  her  very  words:  *'It  is 
rumored  that  this  house  may  soon  be  taken  possession 
of  by  rebels.  If  so.  I  wish  you  to  have  no  communica- 
tion with  any  of  them.  Mistress  Alison." 
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There  was  an  instant's  silence.  Then  Corinne 
threw  her  hat  on  a  chair  and  exclaimed: 

"Hurrah !  At  last  we  have  this  mysterious 
lassie's  name  !  It  's  Alison .'  That  's  the  biggest 
discovery  yet.     Is  there  any  more?" 

"Yes,  one  thing."  answered  Margaret,  "the 
strangest  of  all.  It  's  a  later  entry  and  is  only 
three  words  long— the  first  word  twice  under- 
lined:" 


He  has  come  ! 


Chapter   VI 


A   SURPRISE 


The  girls  got  together  again  on  the  following 
afternoon,  for  they  could  not  possibly  have 
stretched  their  patience  to  the  limit  of  another 
day !  Margaret  had  promised  to  work  like  a 
Trojan  till  they  arrived  and  to  have  much  to 
read  to  them.  It  was  with  breathless  interest 
that  they  drew  their  chairs  around  her. 

"My  !  I  could  n't  study  a  thing,  or  keep  my 
mind  off  this  a  single  minute  to-day  in  school  !" 
sighed  Jess.  "I  guess  I  failed  in  every  blessed 
recitation." 

"Me  too  !"  echoed  Bess.  "If  this  suspense  does 
n't  come  to  an  end  soon,  I  '11  be  a  failure  for  the 
term  !" 

"Same  here!"  agreed  Corinne.  "I  do  envy 
Margaret,  for  she  at  least  can  be  working  at  it 
all  day  and  satisfying  her  curiosity.  Have  you 
discovered  much  more,  honey?'"  Margaret  smiled 
her  slow,  mysterious  smile.  She  was  certainly 
enjoying  herself  in  a  brand-new  fashion  these 
days.  And  between  meetings  she  guarded  her  se- 
crets like  a  veritable  sphinx. 

"Something  's  happening  right  along  !"  she  an- 
swered enigmatically.     "But   1   've  rather  a  sur- 
for  you  to-day  " 

"What  is  it?"  they  demanded  with  one  voice. 

"I  sha'n't  tell  you  till  we  come  to  it !"  was  her 
maddening  reply.     "Shall  I  go  on  now?" 

"Just  a  minute."  said  Corinne.  "I  want  to  say 
that  I  looked  up  that  old  song  last  night.  In  this 
collection  I  have,  there  is  given  a  little  history 
of  each  song.  Now,  "The  Lass  of  Richmond 
Hill'  was  written  about  a  young  girl,  a  Miss  Jan- 
son,  who  lived  in  Richmond  Hill,  which  is  near 
the  little  town  of  Leybourne.  in  England.  It 
was  written  way  back  about  1770.  and  the  song 
was  said  to  be  a  favorite  of  King  <  ieorge  the 
Third.  It  was  quite  popular  at  that  time.  Tb 
absolutely  all  about  it.  Of  course,  it  's  possible 
that  place  may  be  the  one  where  Alison  was.  but 
somehow  I  don't  feel  very  sure  of  it.  I  rather 
think  that  what  she  says  about  "Richmond  Hill' 


must  have  some  other  connection.  Now  go  on, 
Margaret  !" 

"Very  well,"  began  Margaret.  "We  left  off 
with  the  words,  'He  has  come  !'  He  seems  to  be 
a  very  mysterious  person,  and  some  one  of  great 
importance  evidently.     She  goes  on  to  say:" 

The  house  has  been  put  at  his  disposal.  Not,  how- 
ever, by  Madame  M.,  for  she  would  gladly  slam  the 
door  in  his  face  were  she  able,  but  she  is  still  in  bed, 
ill.  He  is  very  considerate,  and  does  naught  to  disturb 
or  annoy  her.  His  servants  and  men  are  all  about,  but 
they  do  not  molest  any  of  the  household.  Phoebe  re- 
mains the  housekeeper  and  caters  for  him.  She  adores 
him,  as  does  her  father,  so  she  tells  me. 

I  ha\e  exchanged  no  words  with  him.  I  have  only 
seen  him  as  he  sits  in  the  library  or  walks  about  the 
grounds.  He  is  absent  much — away  in  the  city,  Phoebe 
says.  He  is  handsome  and  grave  and  stern,  but  I  think 
he  is  kind  and  gentle.  I  long  to  speak  with  him.  but  I 
dare  not.     I  am  too  carefully  watched. 

The  steward  is  still  here,  and  frequents  much  Corbie's 
tavern.  He  asked  me  yesterday  a  few  questions  about 
Bermuda.  I  did  not  care  to  have  speech  with  him  so  I 
cut  him  short.  He  gave  me  an  ugly  look  as  he  walked 
away. 

Margaret  stopped  here  to  say,  "Now  comes 
something  exciting  !" 

The  listening  three  sighed  ecstatically. 

There  have  been  strange  doings  in  this  house.  I  have 
now  turned  spy  myself.  Last  night  at  a  late  hour,  when 
all  the  household  was  asleep.  I  heard  stealthy  foo- - 
passing  my  door.  The  sound  was  most  unusual,  for  he 
was  away  in  the  city,  and  there  was  consequently  no 
guard.  When  the  footsteps  were  past,  I  rose,  opened 
my  door,  and  peeped  out.  I  saw  the  steward.  H. 
tiptoeing  softly  down  the  hall  toward  the  stairs,  a 
candle  in  his  hand.  A  sudden  resolve  seized  me.  I 
would  follow  him  in  the  dark,  and  see  what  he  did.  I 
felt  sure  he  planned  some  evil.  I  seized  a  dark-colored 
shawl,  drew  it  round  me.  and,  in  the  shadow,  crept 
after  the  light  of  his  candle. 

Down  the  stairs  he  went,  and  I  felt  sure  he  would 
on  the  lower  floor  and  perchance  enter  his  room 
to  rifle  it.  I  crouched  on  the  stair  and  held  my  breath. 
but  he  passed  on  and  opened  a  door  which  gives  on 
the  stone  steps  leading  to  the  wine-cellar.  Once  In- 
glanced  back  suspiciously,  then  the  door  closed  behind 
him.  As  soon  as  I  dared,  I  followed.  Opening  the 
door    with    the  union,    I    peered    down.      His 

back  was  toward  me,  and  he  was  drinking  from  an 
upturned  bottle.  In  a  moment  he  put  the  bottle  back- 
on  its  shelf  and  stood  long  in  thought. 

I  was  about  to  conclude  that  this  was  all  he  had 
come  for  and  that  my  fears  were  for  naught,  when  he 
turned  aside,  took  a  knife  from  his  pocket,  and  went 
toward  the  far  end  of  the  cellar,  leaving  the  stairway  in 
heavy  shadow.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  I  crept  down 
the  st. -ps  and  watched  him  from  the  shelter  of  on 
the  pillars  that  supported  the  floor  above.  In  a  mo- 
ment 1.  raised  his  hand,  and  felt  along  the 
beam  above  his  head.  I  noted  't  was  the  second 
In  am  from  the  end  At  a  distance  of  about  ten  feet 
from  the  wall  he  pushed  his  knife-blade  into  the  timber, 
and,  behold  !  something  like  a  small  door  fell  open  ! 

Into  the  aperture  thus  left  he  thrust  his  two  hands, 
and  drew  forth  a  small  iron  box.  This  he  placed  on 
the    ground    near    the    candle,    and    pressing    a    spring, 
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threw  back  the  lid.  It  seemed  to  be  filled  with  papers, 
and  with  something  else  that  shone  in  the  candle-light. 
The  latter,  I  soon  learned,  was  a  mass  of  golden  coins, 
for  he  plunged  in  his  hand,  took  out  a  fistful,  and  put 
them  in  a  small  leather  bag  he  carried.  Then  he  closed 
the  box,  put  it  back  in  the  hollow  space,  and  shut  the 
door  of  the  secret  opening  in  the  beam.  I  stayed  to 
see  no  more,  but  fled  hastily  to  my  room.  'T  is  all 
most  strange.  What  hides  he  in  this  secret  place  ? 
Whose  gold  is  that  ?     What  evil  does  he  plot  ? 

"Is  n't  that  the  most  exciting  thing  you  ever 
heard?"  demanded  Margaret,  breaking  off. 

•'{'rightfully  exciting!"  agreed  every  one. 

"It  's  like  an  adventure  in  a  book— only  bet- 
ter!" added  Corinne.  "But,  Margaret,  is  that  the 
surprise  you  had  for  us?" 

"No,  it  is  n't !  That  's  coming  just  a  little 
later.     The  next  entry  says :" 

'  She  has  come  !  He  seems  most  glad  to  have  his  lady 
with  him  once  more.  I  have  not  yet  spoken  with  her. 
She  has  only  passed  me,  bowing  with  stately  courtesy.  I 
think  she  has  forgotten  how  I  once  spoke  with  her.  No 
wonder.  Her  mind  is  filled  with  anxious  care.  Ma- 
dame M.  is  still  confined  to  her  bed,  and  knows  not 
that  she  is  here.     I  think  Madame  M.  is  truly  right  ill. 

"She  must  be  his  wife,  I  suppose,"  interrupted 
Bess.  "I  do  wish  Alison  would  call  'em  by  their 
names  !     This  is  so  confusing  !" 

Margaret  only  stopped  long  enough  to  say: 
"Now,  the  surprise  is  coming.  This  is  the  next 
entry :" 

He  passed  me  in  the  hall  to-day  and  wished  me  a 
good  morning  in  his  grave,  courtly  fashion.  Then  he 
inquired  after  the  health  of  Madame  M.,  and  offered  to 
send  her  up  some  fruit  that  he  had  just  received  for  his 
table.  I  knew  not  what  to  say.  I  was  right  embar- 
rassed. For  Madame  M.  will  accept  naught  from  him, 
and — 

Margaret   stopped   short. 

"Go  on,  go  on  !"  they  chorused. 

"I  can't !"  she  answered. 

"Why  not?"  they  inquired  in  wonder. 

"Because  that  's  all  there  is!"  she  replied 
quietly.  "We  've  come  to  the  end.  That  's  the 
surprise  I  had  for  you  !" 

"Well,  I  never!"  ejaculated  Bess  in  disgust, 
picking  up  the  old  account-book  and  examining 
it  curiously.  The  back  cover  was  missing,  and 
it  was  not  difficult  to  conjecture  that  many  pages 
might  also  be  lacking. 

"That  's  the  queerest.'"  mused  Corinne.  "Of 
course,  the  book  is  rather  thin,  but  I  had  n't  imag- 
ined that  we  'd  finish  it  so  soon.  Those  charac- 
ters are  large,  and  take  up  more  room  than  plain 
writing,  I  suppose.  But,  my  gracious !"  She 
got  up  and  began  pacing  around  the  room  impa- 
tiently. "This  is  perfectly  maddening!  To  have 
it  leave  off  in  such  a  place,  without  a  sign  of 
explanation  of  it  all  !     Where  's  the  other  part 


of  that  book?  Could  it  possibly  be  in  the  old 
trunk  where  we  found  this?  Let  's  go  up  and 
see !" 

"No  use  in  doing  that,"  said  Jess,  "because 
Sarah  's  done  exactly  what  she  threatened  to- 
locked  the  attic  door  and  hid  the  key.  But  any- 
how, I  remember  distinctly  that  there  was  n't  a 
sign  of  anything  else  under  that  false  bottom. 
It  was  absolutely  empty  after  this  fell  out. 
Wherever  the  rest  is,  it  is  n't  there !" 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Corinne,  coming  to  an 
abrupt  pause  in  her  impatient  tramping,  "there  's 
one  thing  I  'm  firmly  determined  upon !  I  sha'n't 
rest  day  or  night  till  I  've  found  some  sort  of 
an  explanation  for  all  this  !  Do  the  rest  of  you 
agree  with  me?  It  's  the  most  fascinating  mys- 
tery I  ever  came  across,  outside  of  a  story-book, 
and  I  'm  bound  I  'm  not  going  to  be  stumped  by 
any  obstacles  !" 

"We  surely  do  agree  with  you  !"  echoed  Mar- 
garet. "We  're  just  as  crazy  as  you  are  to  un- 
ravel it  all.  And  what  's  an  antiquarian  club 
good  for,  I  'd  like  to  know,  if  not  for  something 
just  like  this !  That  's  our  business  from  now 
on  ! " 

"The  motion  's  carried  !"  agreed  Bess.  "But 
how  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  go  about  it? 
Somehow  it  seems  as  if  we  "d  reached  a  stone 
wall  a  mile  high  — no  getting  around  it  or  over 
it!" 

"Then  we  '11  tunnel  under  it!"  laughed  Co- 
rinne. "But  first  of  all,  there  's  a  question  I  'd 
like  to  settle.  Where  did  that  old  hair-trunk 
come  from  ?  How  did  it  get  in  this  house  ?  Who 
owned  it  before  you  did?" 

"I  can  answer  that,"  replied  Margaret,  "for  I 
asked  Mother  about  it  the  other  night.  I  did  it 
in  a  roundabout  sort  of  way,  so  she  would  n't 
suspect  why  I  wanted  to  know  or  think  it  queer 
that  I  asked.  She  said  it  belonged  to  Father. 
He  told  her  once  that  a  friend  of  his,  a  sea- 
captain,  had  given  it  to  him  years  ago.  The 
captain  said  it  was  an  heirloom  that  had  been  in 
the  family  many  years.  An  ancestor  of  his  had 
found  it  in  a  vessel  that  had  been  wrecked,  and 
had  been  floating  around  for  several  months— a 
'derelict,'  Mother  called  it.  This  old  captain  said 
it  was  so  handy  and  substantial  that  he  had  car- 
ried it  with  him  on  all  his  voyages.  But  as  he 
was  n't  going  to  sail  any  more,  and  had  n't  any 
children  to  leave  it  to,  he  gave  it  to  Father." 

"Well,  at  least  it  explains  one  thing— how  this 
strange  book  came  to  be  in  your  house,"  mused 
Corinne.  "But  it  does  n't  help  a  bit  about  un- 
raveling the  rest  of  the  mystery,  after  all.  Now, 
the  next  thing  is  to  go  over  all  this  writing  care- 
fully,  and   see   if   we  can   find   anything  we   've 
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overlooked  that  might  be  a  clue.  Oh,  girls,  I 
wish  you  *d  let  me  show  this  to  Father  !  He  'd 
be  so  interested,  and  perhaps  he  could  help  us 
with  it,  too  !" 

"Well,  as  far  as  I  'm  concerned,  you  're  wel- 
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She  was  so  earnest  and  so  pathetic  in  her  ap- 
peal, that  not  one  of  the  others  had  the  heart  to 
deny  her  request,  knowing,  as  they  did.  what  the 
little  club  and  its  absorbingly  interesting  secret 
meant  to  her  shut-in,  circumscribed  life. 

"Very  well,  honey!  We 
will  do  just  as  you  say !" 
agreed  Corinne,  giving  her  a 
hug.  "Now  let  's  read  this 
whole  thing  over,  and  see  if 
we  can  unearth  a  clue.*' 

They  started  once  more  at 
the  beginning,  reading  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  through  the 
strange  record  till  they  came 
again  to  the  allusion  •'The 
Lass  of  Richmond 
Suddenly  Margaret 
rupted : 

"I    Ye 
thim 


Hill." 
inter- 


thought  of  some- 
's .  I  lay  awake  a  good 
part  of  last  night,  because 
my  back  was  hurting  me.  and 
I  had  a  chance  to  think  of 
things  rather  hard.  And 
then,  some  things  we  un- 
earthed to-day  and  what 
Corinne  found  out  about 
that  old  song  made  this  idea 
pop  into  my  head  just  now. 
You  remember  she  said  the 
song  was  written  about  1770 
and  was  a  favorite  of  George 
the  Third?  That  made  me 
think  of  the  Revolution.  And 
then  I  suddenly  remembered 
what  Alison  had  said  about 
'rebels.'  Girls,  you  can  take 
my  word  for  it  — all  this 
thing  happened  right  here  in 
America,     and     during     the 


U 


ar 


Can't 


"'THIS  IS  PERFECTLY  MA.  '  TO   HAVE    IT    LEAVE   OFF   IN 


come  to,"  answered  Bess,  and  Jess  nodded  her 
head  vigorously  in  assent.  But  Margaret  cried 
out  pleadingly: 

"Oh,  no,  no,  Corinne!  Don't  do  that  yet!  It 
would  spoil  all  our  lovely  secret  society  to  have 
grown  folks  know  about  it!  Let  's  wait  awhile 
and  see  what  we  can  do  ourselves.  And  then  if 
we  find  we  can't  make  any  headway,  I  '11  consent 
to  telling  Corinne's  father." 


very 
Then 


Revolutionary 
you  see  it  ?" 

Corinne  sat  up 
straight  for  a  moment 
she  burst  out  : 

"We  're  a  pack  of  lunatics 
-all  but  Margaret  !  She  's  the  only  one  that  's  got 
a  grain  of  common  sense  !  Of  course  it  was  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  — every  other  word  Alison  says 
points  to  it  !  And  that  being  the  case,  the  rest  is 
Good-by!  I  m  going  straight  home  to 
look  up  Revolutionary  historv  !" 

And  flinging  on  her  hat  and  coat,  without  fur- 
ther ceremony  of  farewell,  she  was  off.  leaving 
the  three  staring  speechlessly  after  her! 


( To  be  con tinued  ) 


<9>!)e  Jaunting 


Through  the  gates  my  lady-mother,  mounted  on  her  palfrey  white. 
Lightly  rode  with  all  her  maidens;  and  the  long  plumes  nodded  bright 
Where  my  father  and  his  huntsmen  held  a  council  on  the  day. 
On  a  sudden  came  the  signal :  "All  to  saddle  !     Ho,  away  !" 

Long  we  watched  them  from  the  terrace  as  they  rode  — a  glittering  train. 
(Griflet  is  my  father's  jester;  I  am  little  Prince  Beaumain). 
Glittering  and  gay  they  vanished,  and  they  never  looked  behind ; 
But  I  threw  my  kisses  after,  handfuls  blowing  down  the  wind. 

Then  it  seemed  so  lonely:  "Griflet,  what  shall  we  do,  you  and  I? 
Even  the  wind  is  going  hunting;  — see  the  brown  leaves  flutter  by." 
Griflet  always  knows  an  answer:  "I  will  tell  you  what  we  *11  do: 
All  the  world  has  gone  a-hunting,  and  we  '11  go  a-hunting,  too  !" 
So  we  set  off  for  the  forest,  where  the  beeches,  copper  red, 
Flung  their  leaves  on  pools  of  sapphire  — "dryad  mirrors,"  Griflet  said. 
Then  he  whistled,  oh,  so  softly  sweet !  and  birds  came  fluttering  near, 
And  all  little  wild  thing's  followed.    Where  lie  hunts  there  is  no  fear. 


Suddenly  across  the  stillness  came  a  silver  trumpet-call : 
"  'T  is  the  hunt !"  we  cried,  and  lightly  ran  to  see  what  might  befall. 

When  a  brown  streak  came  quick-flashing  down  along  the  highroad  there. 

Blindly  to  my  arms  upleaping— *t  was  a  little  hunted  hare. 

Sore  amazed,  it  nestled  closely  and  there  lay,  afraid  to  stir. 
"Rest  you  safely,  little  soft  one  !"  and  we  gently  stroked  its  fur, 

Till  we  heard  the  dogs'  deep  baying.     "Quick,  we  '11  throw  them  off  the  scent 

Griflet  took  us  both  upon  his  back  and  through  the  stream  we  went. 

In  a  leafy  covert  hidden  close,  we  watched  the  hunt  sweep  past. 
Weary  from  the  day's  hard  riding,  with  the  quarry  lost  at  last. 
Up  and  down  they  looked,  and  forward,  but  they  never  looked  behind, 
Where  at  last  the  little  rabbit  scurried  homeward  like  the  wind. 

At  the  gates  we  met  the  huntsmen :  "Sooth,  it  was  a  sorry  day ! 
By  some  curious  mischance  we  let  the  quarry  get  away." 

But  they  laughed  loud  as  they  listened  — heard  the  whole  adventure  through: 
"Certes,  you  are  better  hunters !     After  this,  we  '11  hunt  with  you  !" 

Clara  Piatt  Meadowcroft. 


In  a  JCeafy  GjVcrf bidden  Close , 
We  yyafchedfhe  Tffunf  Sweep  Past. 
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THE  GREAT  WAR 

No  sooner  had  the  Great  War  begun  than  men 
began  to  talk  about  when  it  would  end.  At  first 
a  great  many  people  were  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  last  only  a  few  weeks,  or  a  few  months  at 
most,  for  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  prolong  a 
war  where  the  machines  of  death  are  so  power- 
ful and  destructive  as  they  are  in  these  times. 
But  those  who  held  this  belief  soon  found  they 
were  mistaken.  After  the  conflict  had  raged  for 
several  months,  it  was  seen  plainly  enough  that 
a  long  war  under  modern  conditions  was  possi- 
ble. Then  it  was  said  that  the  war  might  last  a 
year.  Few  believed  that  the  awful  strife  could 
last  beyond  this  limit.  In  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, the  outlook,  almost  from  the  beginning,  was 
for  a  war  that  would  continue  much  longer  than 
a  year.  British  statesmen  declared  that  Germany 
must  be  decisively  defeated,  and  military  experts 
said  that  it  would  require  at  least  three  years  to 
bring  that  mighty  nation  to  terms.  So  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  were  given  to  understand 
that  they  must  prepare  for  a  three-year  struggle. 
Nearly  half  of  the  three  years  has  now  passed, 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  war  critics,  the  Brit- 
ish view  of  the  duration  of  the  war  was  not  far 
from  correct.  They  say  that  the  war  will  be  de- 
cided by  "attrition"  — that  is,  it  will  be  brought 
to  an  end  by  a  process  of  wearing  out.  Which 
side  will  be  worn  out  first,  the  Allies  or  the  Teu- 
tons? If  two  stones  of  the  same  consistency,  but 
of  unequal  size,  are  rubbed  together  long  enough, 
in  time  the  larger  stone  will  grind  the  smaller 
stone  into  dust.  In  much  the  same  way,  say  the 
war  critics,  will  the  process  of  attrition  work  in 
the  case  of  the  Great  War.  The  victory  will  go 
to  the  side  that  has  the  greater  resources  in 
wealth  and  in  men  able  to  bear  arms.     Since  the 


total  resources  of  the  Allies  in  such  men  is  about 
27,000,000  and  the  total  of  the  Teutons  about 
12,000,000,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  Teutons 
will  be  worn  out  first.  And  when  will  they  be 
worn  out?  The  critics  have  an  answer  to  this 
question  also.  They  say  that  if  the  present  mili- 
tary plans  of  the  warring  nations  are  carried  out 
and  the  process  of  attrition  continues  as  at  pres- 
ent, the  Teutons  will  have  3,500,000  men  in  the 
field  by  April  1,  1916,  but  will  have  no  reserves 
to  draw  upon,  w'hile  the  Allies  at  that  time  will 
have  more  than  5,000,000  men  in  the  field  and 
will  have  plenty  of  reserves  to  draw  upon.  About 
April  1,  then,  the  Teutons,  according  to  this  view, 
will  begin  to  weaken  because  they  will  have  no 
new  men  to  fill  up  their  ranks.  The  fighting  will 
go  on  for  several  mouths,  but  all  the  time  the 
Allies  will  be  making  gains.     By  September  or 
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October  the  Teutons  will  begin  to  retreat  from 
Flanders,  and  France,  and  Russia;  and  after  they 
have  once  begun  to  retreat,  the  war  will  be 
In  ought  to  an  end  in  double-quick  time.  So.  if 
we  accept  this  view  of  the  critics,  we  may  expect 
the  Great  War  to  end  in  the  autumn  of  1916. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  opin- 
ion of  war  critics  who  are  favorable  to  the  Al- 
lies.    War  critics  in  Germany,  of  course,  look  at 
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the  matter  in  a  very  different  way.     Whatever  to  be  known  as  the  citizen  army  or  continental 

may  be  the  outcome  of  the  war.  it  is  certain  that  army.     The  citizen  army  is  to  be  raised  in  three 

the  process  of  attrition  is  going  on  with  terrible  years  at  the  rate  of  133.000  men  each  year.     The 

results.     What  it  will  do  for  Europe  if  it  con-  citizen-soldier  is  to  enlist   for  three  years  with 

tinues  at  its  present  rate  until  April   1,  1916,  is  the   colors,  and  then   is  to  be  on   furlough   for 

shown   by  the   following   estimate,   made   by  the  three  years.     While  he  is  with  the  colors,  he  is  to 

distinguished  war-writer,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds,  spend  a  certain  portion  of  each  year  in  camp  and 

to   include   all   those  that   will  have  been  killed,  receive  military  training.     While  he  is  on   fur- 

those  that   will   have  been  captured,   and   those  lough,  he  is  to  have  no  military  duty  except  to 

that  will  have  been  permanently  disabled.  return  promptly  to  the  colors  in  time  of  war  or 

when  war  is  threatened.     The  continental  army 

jermany 5-45o,ooo  is  tQ  be  recruited  territorial^,  each  State  con- 

i;Uhtna 3,»oo>ooo  tributing  a  number  of  soldiers  according  to  its 

£rance 2,450,000  population.    Thus  the  State  of  New  Vork.  which 

Jr1555^  ." 6,000,000  has  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  United 

Great  Britain 1,250,000  States,  will  be  asked  to  furnish  40.000  men;  Ohio, 

ta  y 750,000  with    one-twentieth    of   the    population,    will    be 

Total 19,700,000  asked  to  furnish  20,000  men.     The  President  does 

not  plan  to  increase  the  National  Guard,  but  he 

Thus,  according  to  Mr.   Simonds,   if  the   war  wishes  the  number  of  men  in  the  regular  army 

goes  on  for  a  few  months  longer,  nearly  half  the  to  be  raised  to   140,000.     So  if  the   President's 

men  of  military  age  in  Europe  will  have  disap-  plans  are  carried  out.  we  shall  have  a  National 

peared  from  the  ranks.     In  the  meanwhile,  the  Guard  of  130,000  men,  a  regular  army  of  140.000 

neutral  nations  look  on  horrified,  but  helpless.  men,   and   a   continental    army   of   400,000   men. 

This  will   give  a  total   fighting-force  of  670,000 

PT     x^c   vnT3         Tur     .,,,,,.  men.    To  the  mind  of  the  average  American  citi- 

FLANS   t{)ti   A   JiUy   AKM1  zen  this  seems  like  a  pretty  big  army  to  main- 

I.\  The  Watch  Tower  for  September  it  was  said  tain  in  times  of  peace.     Yet  many  people  think 

that  President  Wilson  would  probably  ask  Con-  it  is  not  half  big  enough.    Ask  army  officers  how 

gress  to  give  him  a  much  larger  army  than  the  large  our  army  ought  to  be.  and  they  will  tell  you 

one  we  have  now ;  for  while  the  President  is  the  that  we  need  in  times  of  peace  a  fighting-force  of 

commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  it  is  Congress  more  than  1,000.000  men.     For  example,  the  offi- 

that   gives   him   an   army  to   command.      Not   a  cers  of  the  War  College  in  Washington  would 

single  soldier  can  be  enrolled  without  the  author-  like  to  have  a  regular,  fully  trained  army  of  500,- 

ity  of  Congress.     Early  in  November  the  Presi-  000  men,  and  in  addition  a  citizen  army  of  1,000,- 

dent  did  what  it  was  generally  expected  he  would  000  men.    That  is  to  say,  the  War  College  plans 

do:  he   came  out   strongly   for  an   army  vastly  for  a  fighting- force  of   1,500,000  soldiers.     But 

larger  than  any  we  have  ever  had  in  times  of  the  President  does  not  agree  with  the  plans  of 

peace.     At  present,  our  regular  army  consists  of  the  War  College.     The  cost  of  the   President's 

about  100,000  enlisted  men  and  5000  officers.     In  plan  will   add  about  $80,000,000  to  the  bill    for 

addition   to  this,  there   is  in  almost  every  State  military  expenses.     If  this  additional  expense  is 

an  organized  and  trained  body  of  soldiers  known  met   by   increasing   the    income   tax,    all   persons 

as  the  militia  or  national  guard.     In  some  of  the  who  pay  an   income   tax   will  hereafter  have   to 

States  the  organized  militia  consists  of  a  very  pay  more  than  twice  as  much  as  they  have  been 

considerable  body  of  soldiers.     For  example,  the  paying.     The  most  costly  thing  in  the  world  is 

National  Guard  of  New  York  consists  of  more  war;  next  to  that  is  preparation  for  war. 
than   16,000  men;  that  of  Pennsylvania,  of  more 
than  10,000  men;  that  of  Illinois,  of  about  6000 

men.     The  total  number  of  men  and  officers  en-  '   ^(  '■''    SAMS    EXPENSES 

rolled  in  the  National  Guard  in  all  the  States  is  Every  year,  several  weeks  before  the  opening  of 

about  130,000.     Since  this  organized  militia  may  Congress   in    December,   the   heads  of   the   great 

be  called  upon  by  the  President  to  do  service  in  departments   at   Washington   are   busy  preparing 

driving  back  an  invader,  we  may  say  that  at  pres-  estimates  for  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be 

ent    our    organized    fighting-force  — the    regular  needed  during  the  coming  year  for  the  support 

army  and  the  National  Guard  combined  —  consists  of  the  National  Government.     Each  of  the  secre- 

of  nearly  240,000  men.     Now  it  is  the  plan  of  the  taries  prepares  a  detailed  statement  of  the  amount 

President  to  add  to  this  force  about  400.000  men  needed  by  his  own  department  and  submits  this 
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statement  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
preparation  of  these  estimates  is  a  laborious  task, 
for  in  the  larger  departments  there  are  many 
thousands  of  items  of  expenses,  which  must  be 
looked  after  and  carefully  tabulated.  Xo  expen- 
diture, however  small  or  insignificant,  is  left  out. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  takes  the  state- 
ments presented  to  him  by  the  different  depart- 
ments and  prepares  what  is  called  the  "Book  of 
Estimates,"  an  enormous  volume  containing  thou- 
sands of  pages,  showing  in  detail  all  the  needs  of 
the  government  for  the  next  fiscal  (financial) 
year.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment begins  July  i  and  extends  to  the  next  July 
I.  Thus  the  estimates  which  are  made  this  au- 
tumn are  for  the  expenses  which  will  have  to 
be  met  between  July  i,  1916,  and  July  1,  1917. 
At  the  opening  of  Congress  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  submits  to  that  body  his  "Book  of  Es- 
timates." But  it  is  one  thing  to  prepare  these 
figures,  and  quite  another  thing  to  get  the  money ; 
for  what  the  expenses  shall  really  be  are  deter- 
mined by  Congress.  Not  a  dollar  can  be  spent 
without  the  consent  of  the  lawmaking  depart- 
ment. Congress,  therefore,  takes  the  "Book  of 
Estimates"  and  does  with  it  what  it  pleases.  It 
accepts  some  of  the  estimates  as  they  stand,  some 
of  them  it  raises,  some  it  lowers,  and  some  it 
strikes  out  altogether. 

This  year  the  country  opened  its  eyes  with 
surprise  when  it  saw  the  amount  that  Congress 
will  be  asked  to  appropriate  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  The  total  of  the  estimates  made  for  the 
support  of  all  the  ten  great  departments  amounts 
to  about  $1,240,000,000.  Never  before  in  times 
of  peace  has  Congress  been  asked  to  appropriate 
so  large  a  sum— about  $150,000,000  greater  than 
the  actual  expenses  of  last  year.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  War  ask 
for  $400,000,000  for  the  support  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Last  year  the  Army  and  Navy  together 
cost  about  $250,000,000.  Thus  the  big  figure  $1,- 
240,000,000  is  easily  explained :  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  expend  an  extra  $150,000,000  on  the 
Army  and  Navy.  The  people  of  the  country  will 
be  deeply  interested  in  what  Congress  does  with 
this  estimate  — will  it  be  accepted  as  it  stands, 
will  it  be  increased,  or  will  it  be  cut  down  ? 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE 
RECENT  ELECTIONS 

In  years  preceding  a  presidential  campaign  the 
elections  are  always  watched  with  keen  interest, 
because  they  often  show  which  way  the  political 
wind  is  blowing.  This  year,  however,  the  elec- 
tion gives  us  very  little  help  in   forecasting  the 


results  of  the  presidential  battle  of  next  year. 
It  is  true,  leaders  in  both  of  the  great  parties 
expressed  themselves  as  being  greatly  pleased 
with  the  outcome  of  the  November  election,  but 
it  is  hard  to  see  why  any  of  the  political  parties 
has  much  reason  for  rejoicing.  The  only  States 
in  which  there  was  a  real  contest  between  the 
two  great  parties  were  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
and  Kentucky,  and  in  each  of  these  States  the 
outcome  of  the  election  was  determined  by  local 
issues  and  by  matters  that  had  but  little  to  do 
with  national  politics.  In  Massachusetts  a  Re- 
publican governor  was  elected  to  succeed  a  Dem- 
ocrat. But  this  victory  for  the  Republicans  in 
Massachusetts  was  offset  by  a  similar  victory  for 
the  Democrats  in  Maryland,  for  in  that  State  a 
Democratic  governor  was  elected  to  succeed  a 
Republican.  In  Kentucky  the  Democrats  elected 
a  governor,  but  the  vote  was  so  very  close  that 
the  victorious  party  had  nothing  to  boast  of.  So 
as  far  as  the  actual  results  in  these  three  States 
are  concerned,  the  election  had  no  important 
meaning.  Still,  in  one  respect  the  voting  seemed 
to  have  a  bearing  upon  the  campaign  which  is  just 
ahead  of  us:  the  Progressive  vote,  which  in  1912 
was  so  very  large,  was  this  year  very  small.  In 
Massachusetts,  where  the  Progressive  party  in 
1912  polled  nearly  150,000  votes,  the  Progressive 
vote  in  November  was  only  about  7,000— about 
one  in  fifty  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast. 
And  so  it  was  in  other  States,— the  Progressive 
party  seemed  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
other  parties.  This  falling  off  of  the  Progressive 
vote  was  pleasing  to  the  Republicans,  for  it  gave 
them  reason  to  hope  that  the  Progressives  next 
year  will  return  to  the  Republican  party,  the 
party  from  which  most  Progressives  were  drawn. 
The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  election  in 
November  was  the  vote  on  the  question  of  wo- 
man suffrage.  In  Massachusetts.  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania  constitutional  amendments  grant- 
ing suffrage  to  women  on  an  equal  footing  with 
men  were  voted  upon.  The  campaign  in  favor 
of  the  amendments  was  conducted  on  a  large 
scale  and  in  a  spirited  and  effective  manner.  The 
women  who  worked  for  the  suffrage  cause  dis- 
played remarkable  political  skill.  But  the  amend- 
ments were  defeated  in  every  case.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  vote  was  in  the  proportion  of  about 
two  to  one  against;  in  New  York  about  four  to 
three  against  ;  in  Pennsylvania  about  six  to  five 
against.  Although  the  champions  of  equal  suffrage 
were  disappointed,  they  were  not  discouraged.  No 
sooner  had  they  heard  of  their  defeat  than  they 
declared  that  the  fight  would  go  on  until  the  vic- 
tory was  won.  In  truth,  the  friends  of  equal 
suffrage  had  no  cause  to  be  discouraged  bv  the 
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results  of  the  election,  for  the  number  of  votes 
cast  for  equal  suffrage  in  the  three  States  made 
a  total  of  more  than  1,000,000.  This  is  a  greater 
number  of  votes  than  were  cast  for  the  Republi- 
can party  in  these  States  in  the  election  of  19 12. 

THE  LABORER  IS  WORTHY 
OF  HIS  HIRE 

Under  our  political  system  the  National  Govern- 
ment has  very  little  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  la- 
boring men.  Congress,  it  is  true,  can  make  laws 
regulating  the  employment  of  the  men  who  work 
for  railroads  and  telegraph  companies  doing 
business  in  two  or  more  States,  for  it  has 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  but,  out- 
side of  that,  most  of  the  laws  relating  to  labor 
matters  are  made  by  the  legislatures  of  the  dif- 
ferent States.  In  recent  years  State  legislatures 
have  been  doing  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  wage-earners.  Among  the  many  laws 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  toilers,  the  one  most 
far-reaching  in  importance  is  the  minimum-wage 
law.  Within  the  last  three  years  laws  known  as 
minimum-wage  laws  have  been  passed  in  eleven 
States  — Massachusetts,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton. Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  California. 
Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas.  What  is  a 
minimum-wage  law?  It  is  a  law  which  fixes  the 
least  wage  that  an  employer  may  lawfully  give 
to  an  employee.  Thus  the  minimum-wage  law  of 
Utah  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  regular  employer 
of  female  workers  to  give  a  grown  woman,  ex- 
perienced in  the  work  for  which  she  is  employed, 
less  than  $1.25  per  day.  On  what  basis  is  the 
minimum  wage  fixed?  It  must  be  a  living  wage, 
large  enough  to  enable  the  worker  to  live  in  a 
decent  and  comfortable  manner.  For  example, 
the  minimum-wage  law  of  Oregon  requires  that 
every  woman  worker  of  average  ordinary  abil- 
ity shall  be  paid  a  wage  sufficient  for  her  to  meet 
the  necessary  cost  of  living  and  maintain  herself 
in  health.  In  mosl  of  the  States  having  mini- 
mum-wage laws  there  is  a  State  commission 
whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  just  whal  the  mini- 
mum wage  shall  be.  In  Oregon  lasl  year  this 
commission  determined,  after  a  careful  investi- 
gation had  been  made,  that  all  expern  need  grown 
women  employed  in  retail  stores  in  the  city  of 
Portland  must  receive  not  less  than  $9.25  a  week, 
and  that  all  employed  in  the  State  outsid< 
Portland  must  receive  not  less  than  $X._>5  a  week. 
In  fixing  the  rate,  the  commission  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  merchants  who  employ 
the  women  ;  it  simply  found  out  what  was  the 
minimum  amount  upon  which  a  self -supporting 
woman  could  subsist  in  health  and  comfort  and 


fixed  this  amount  as  the  minimum  rate  to  be  paid. 
Minimum-wage  laws  have  been  in  operation  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  in  these  countries  they  seem  to  have 
resulted  in  good  for  the  workers.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, also,  the  law  provides  for  a  minimum  wage 
in  certain  occupations.  In  foreign  countries  the 
minimum-wage  laws  apply  to  men  as  well  as  to 
women  and  children,  but  in  this  country  they 
apply  thus  far  only  to  women  and  minors.  Mini- 
mum-wage laws  in  the  United  States  have  been 
on  the  statute  books  for  such  a  short  time  that 
as  yet  we  can  tell  very  little  about  them;  they  are 
still  an  experiment.  Will  they  be  a  successful  ex- 
periment ?  In  future  numbers  of  The  \W\tch 
Tower  we  shall  doubtless  have  occasion  to  an- 
swer this  question. 


BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 

When  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  President  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  passed  away  on  November  14, 
the  negro  race  lost  its  greatest  leader,  the  teach- 
ing profession  one  of  its  ablest  representatives, 
and  the  nation  one  of  its  most  useful  citizens. 
The  life  of  Dr.  Washington  shows  in  a  striking 
manner  that  in  America  the  door  of  opportunity 
stands  wide  open  to  any  person  who  has  industry 
and  talent  and  real  worth.  1  fere  was  a  man  who 
rose  from  the  obscure  and  humble  condition  of  a 
negro  slave  to  an  honorable  position  among  the 
highest  in  the  land.  He  was  born  in  Virginia 
about  [858,  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  being  un- 
known even  to  himself.  His  mother  had  given 
him  the  name  of  Booker  Taliaferro  and  to  this 
he  himself  added  "Washington"  out  of  admira- 
tion for  our  first  president.  Mis  early  childhood 
was  spent  at  hard  work;  but  while  at  work,  he 
was  always  trying  to  improve  his  mind  in  every 
way  he  could.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered 
Hampton  Institute,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
[875,  From  Dartmouth  College  he  received,  in 
[901,  tin-  degree  of  I.I..1  >. 

After  having  taughl   for  several  years  he  was 

chosen,  in  [881,  a--  tin-  principal  of  the  Tuskegee 
Institute,  in  Alabama.  This  was  a  new  institu- 
tion founded  for  the  purpose  of  training  negroes 
to  become  useful  citizens:  When  Dr.  Washing- 
ton took  charge  at  Tuskegee,  the  only  school- 
house  was  a  shanty,  he  had  only  one  assistant- 
teacher,  and  his  school  consisted  of  thirty  pupils. 
Bui  under  his  direction  it  grew  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  Gifts  to  ihe  Institute  flowed  in.  new 
buildings  were  erected,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
increased  rapidly.  To-day,  Tuskegee  has  180 
teachers,  more  than  1500  student'-,  and  possesses 
property  worth  more  than  $2, 000, 000. 
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Dr.  Washington's  work  at  Tuskegee  was  in- 
deed great,  but  his  greatest  service  was  rendered 
outside  the  Institute  among  the  people  of  his 
race.  For  some  years  after  the  negroes  were  set 
free  they  did  not  know — and  no  wonder — how  to 
use  their  freedom  to  the  best  advantage  to  them- 
selves. Their  ideas  of  education  were  especially 
at  fault.  They  wanted  to  learn  Latin,  and  Greek, 
and  the  higher  mathematics,  and  other  subjects 
taught  in  the  colleges  of  white  men.  Dr.  Wash- 
ington did  not  believe  that  that  kind  of  education 


to  earn  a  living  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop.  His 
idea  was  that  by  labor  and  thrift  the  negro  would 
acquire  property,  and  that  property  would  bring 
respect  and  position.  He  therefore  went  among 
the  negroes  in  all  parts  of  the  South  and  urged 
them  to  abandon  such  studies  as  Latin  and  Greek 
and  give  their  attention  to  manual  and  industrial 
training.  A  few  of  the  colored  people  felt  that 
he  was  right,  but  many  felt  that  he  was  wrong. 
They  regarded  manual  labor  as  menial  labor,  and 
they    were    afraid    that    an    industrial    education 
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was  best  for  the  colored  people.  He  once  said 
that  the  saddest  sight  he  ever  witnessed  in  his 
life  was  a  class  of  negro  girls  in  a  Georgia  school 
studying  Greek.  He  believed  that  the  best  edu- 
cation for  his  people  was  one  that  would  train 
their  hands  as  well  as  their  minds  and  fit  them 


would  keep  them  what  they  had  always  been  — 
"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  Dr. 
Washington  at  first  made  for  himself  many  ene- 
mies by  his  teachings;  but  as  time  goes  on,  the 
colored  people  probably  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  believe  that  he  was  right. 


Marie-Laure  sat  in  the  doorway  of  the  little 
peasant  cottage  where  she  was  living  with  her 
grandfather  and  grandmother;  that  is.  the  family 
occupied  half  of  the  cottage  and  their  cattle  the 
other  half. 

Marie-Laure's  head  was  bent  low  over  her  em- 
broidery. She  smiled  now  and  then  as  she 
-elected  a  length  of  white  linen  floss  from  the 
little  pile  of  gay  colors  beside  her,  or  as  she  held 
<  t\  her  work  to  look  at  it,  or  when  she  thought  of 
what  the  young  commissioner  had  said  the  day 
before  at  the  grand  celebration  where  all  the 
Belgian  peasants  had  gone  — whole  families  of 
them  — to  send  thanks  to  America  for  all  its 
kindness  to  Belgium. 

\\  hat  a  beautiful  flour-bag  had  been  painted  by 
the  boy  artist  living  not  far  away  !  It  showed 
the  village  of  Marche,  with  its  little  white  church 
and  the  tops  of  houses.  Marie-Laure  would  have 
known  it  anywhere!  Three  times  in  her  life  she 
had  walked  with  her  grandparents  through  this 
village,  and  she  would  never  forget  it,  for  it  was 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  place  she  ever  had 
seen. 

How  wonderful  of  the  young  artist  to  paint 
right  on  a  flour-bag  just  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of 
canvas!  But  still  more  wonderful  to  paint  half 
the  picture  so  true,  — the  little  village  of  Marche 
bathed    in    sunshine,  — and    then    to    imagine    the 
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rest,  and  with  his  brush  put  an  airship 
up  in  the  blue  sky  just  as  if  it  really 
were  there,  with  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can flag  flying  from  it  and  a  man  in  the 
monoplane  dropping  down  bags  on  which 
were  printed  the  words  "Flour,''  "Rice,'' 
"Gold.''    Then,  too,  he  had  painted  a  bar- 
rel and   some   large  boxes   falling  down   on   the 
village  below.    These  were  unmarked,  and  Marie- 
Laure  was  wondering  what  was  in  them.     Bis- 
cuits, it  might  be,  and  cakes— perhaps  even  some 
of  the  bonbons  like  those  the  American  children 
had  sent  over  to  the  Belgian  children  at  Christ- 
mas !      This   was   one   of  the   times   that   Marie- 
Laure  smiled. 

The  young  commissioner,  as  he  held  up  the 
bag,  had  said  it  was  wonderfully  done  and  that 
he  would  take  it  back  with  him  to  America. 

Marie-Laure  sighed  as  she  threaded  another 
needle  with  white.  She  was  sorry  the  young 
commissioner  was  going  back  to  America.  Still. 
America  had  seemed  quite  near  since  her  Ameri- 
can clothes  had  come  and  since  she  had  sent  a 
letter  to  the  little  girl  over  there,  thanking  her 
for  them.  This  little  unknown  American  friend 
had  sent  her  photograph,  too,  in  the  package, 
and  that  was  why  Marie-Laure  had  yesterday 
worn  on  her  hair  a  very  large  white  bow  of 
American  ribbon,  tied  in  the  very  same  way  as  in 
the  picture.  But  that  was  of  course  only  for  very 
greal  occasions,  like  the  fete  for  the  Commission 
of  Relief  for  Belgium.  She  did  not  know  when 
she  would  again  be  allowed  to  wear  the  white 
bow.  Perhaps  never  on  her  hair,  for  her  grand- 
mother had  said  the  nighl  before,  as  she  care- 
fully untied  it  and  laid  it  away,  that  so  much 
ribbon  would  look  much  better  tied  about  Marie- 
Laure's  waist  as  a  sash. 

But   just   now    Marie-Laure   looked    what   she 
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really  was— a  little  Belgian  peasant  child  in  her 
own  simple  frock,  her  hair  tightly  braided,  and 
she  sitting  up  very  prim  with  her  needle  at  the 
door  of  the  cottage  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
sunshine.  She  wondered  if  her  little  American 
friend  were  sewing  too  at  that  early  hour.  Prob- 
ably she  was,  Marie-Laure  decided,  and  making 
clothes  for  Belgium's  children.  Here  Marie- 
Laure  smiled  again.  It  was  nice  to  feel  American 
children  so  near  and  so  kind. 

She  threaded  another  needle  with  white  and 
began  to  embroider  faster.  A  messenger  would 
soon  be  coming  for  her  work.  Who  would  come 
for  it?  she  wondered.  Perhaps  — and  for  a  mo- 
ment she  stopped  in  her  work  to  think  of  a  won- 
derful possibility,  then  shook  her  little  tightly 
braided  head  as  though  such  a  messenger  were 
quite  impossible. 

Her  thoughts  went  back  again  to  the  afternoon 
before,  to  the  painted  bag  of  the  boy  artist  and  to 
the  various  other  empty  bags  that  the  women  and 
children  of  Belgium  had  embroidered  in  grati- 
tude to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who 
awhile  before  had  sent  these  very  bags  full  of 
meal  and  flour  to  starving  Belgium.    Many,  many 


bags  were  shown,  and  the  people  would  clap  their 
hands  and  cheer  the  ones  they  most  liked. 

And  when  Marie-Laure's  bag  was  held  up, 
there  were  the  words  on  it  that  she  had  been 
embroidering  for  weeks : 


They  were  in  large  red  letters,  and  the  people 
could  see  them  quite  plainly.  There  were  also 
embroidered  at  the  top  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  the  flag  of 
Belgium,  in  black,  yellow,  and  red.  The  two  flags 
were  crossed.  The  crowd  cheered  loudly  as  they 
saw  this,  and  a  few  — oh,  a  very,  very  few  — who 
knew  Marie-Laure  looked  at  her  and  smiled. 


1 1 1 K    PEASANT    FAMILY    HAD    BEEN    ROUSED    HY    THE    bul'ND    UK   AN    AL'TuMuBILE. 
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Her  grandparents  were  very  proud  of  Marie- 
Laure,  sitting  at  their  side,  as  the  young  commis- 
sioner said  he  would  take  this  bag  to  America  and 
show  it  to  many  boys  and  girls.  He  added :  "On 
this  I  find  pinned  a  letter  from  the  little  girl  who 
embroidered  the  bag.  I  should  like  to  read  it  to 
you."  He  waited  a  moment  until  the  crowd  was 
more  quiet  and  then  read  :  "  'If 
I  were  a  bird.  I  would  come 
and  fly  over  your  village  and 
sing  very  loudly  my  gratitude 
for  all  the  good  things  you 
have  sent  me  and  my  country 
to  eat.'  " 

Then  the  people  laughed  a 
great  deal  and  clapped  their 
hands  very  loudly,  and  some 
persons  near  Marie-Laure 
motioned  to  her  grandfather 
to  hold  her  up.  So  he  raised 
Marie-Laure  high  in  his  arms, 
and  some  people  saw  her.  and 
some  could  see  only  the  big 
white  bow,  but  everybody 
cried:  "Bravo  !     Bravo!" 

Now,  though  Marie-Laure 
was  more  important  this  day 
than  she  ever  had  been  in  her 
life  or  was  likely  ever  to  be 
again,  her  little  heart  was 
very  sad.  The  young  commis- 
sioner had  made  an  address  to 
the  assembled  peasants  before 
he  exhibited  the  bags,  and 
from  something  he  had  said 
Marie-Laure  saw  that  her  bag 
was  not  finished.  It  needed 
some  more  stitches,  some  very 
important  stitches.  Could  she 
ever  get  her  bag  back  again 
and  add  these? 

So  while  the  people  were 
saying  "Bravo  !  Bravo  !"  Ma- 
rie-Laure was  not  thinking  of 
them  at  all,  but  was  straining 
from  her  grandfather's  arms 
for  a  sight  of  the  young  com- 
missioner, who  was  packing 
her  bag  away  with  the  others. 

The  young  commissioner 
had  said  in  his  address  that  a 
band  of  white  around  a  flag  made  it  a  peace-flag. 
Ik  held  up  an  American  flag  with  a  band  of 
white  around  it,  and  said:  "The  United  States  of 
America  hopes  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  All 
nations  must  try  to  bring  about  world  peace. 
War  against  the  war  system.    War  against  war  !" 


Then  the  people  cheered  again,  but  Marie- 
Laure  almost  cried,  for  she  thought  how  much 
more  beautiful  her  bag  would  be  if  she  could  put 
a  white  border  on  the  American  flag.  Yes,  and 
on  the  Belgian  flag  too  ! 

Some  weeks  before,  the  peasant  family  to 
which  Marie-Laure  belonged  had  been  roused  in 
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II.   GIR]     HAS   COMB  TO  ASK   THAT   SHE   MAY   HAVE 
.    RETURNED.'"     (SEE   NEXT   PAGE.) 

the  dead  of  night  by  the  sound  of  an  automobile 
with  some  persons  in  it  who  had  lost  their  way. 
These  were  soon  found  to  be  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  American  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium :  and  when  the  household  came  to  know 
that,    they   welcomed   them    very   heartily   indeed 
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and  pressed  them  to  spend  the  night,  urging  that 
it  was  quite  too  dark  and  rainy  for  them  to  con- 
tinue their  journey.  And  it  was  all  so  wonderful 
to  have  them  under  the  same  roof,  and  to  see 
them  eat  breakfast  the  next  morning,  for  Marie- 
Laure's  grandmother  pleaded  with  them  to  take  a 
bit  of  bread  and  coffee ;  and  then  to  watch 
them  go  off  in  their  car  with  the  American  flag 
flying,  the  commissioners  all  waving  their  hats 
in  good-by;  and  Marie-Laure's  grandfather,  and 
grandmother,  and  Marie-Laure  herself  running 
after  them  and  crying,  "Vive  l'Amerique  !  Vive 
l'Amerique  !"  Marie-Laure  never  could  think  of 
it  without  her  heart  beginning  to  beat  very  fast. 

And  now  here,  at  the  fete,  was  the  young  com- 
missioner—the very  one  who  had  taken  special 
notice  of  her  and  called  her  "Mary  Laura"  (as 
he  told  her  that  was  the  way  her  name  would  be 
spoken  in  America),  and  who  had  kissed  her 
good-by  that  wonderful  morning— here  he  was 
now  with  Marie-Laure's  bag  which  his  speech 
had  seemed  to  tell  her  was  unfinished,  and  Marie- 
Laure  sobbed  on  her  grandfather's  shoulder. 

''The  excitement  is  too  much  for  her !"  said  the 
old  peasant  women  near  by. 

Her  grandfather  set  her  down,  while  her 
grandmother  tried  to  quiet  her,  and  soon  Marie- 
Laure  stopped  sobbing,  for  she  began  to  plan 
how  to  get  her  bag  back.  Here  were  hundreds 
of  people,  thousands  of  people,  all  crowded  to- 
gether, and  there  were  the  commissioners  up  on 
the  platform  far  away.  There  too  was  her  bag, 
packed  away  to  be  sure,  but  still  there  ! 

Marie-Laure  had  now  only  one  thought.  She 
slipped  away  from  her  grandparents  and  began 
making  her  way  to  the  platform.  They  did  not 
miss  her,  for  she  had  never  before  left  their  side 
in  a  crowd.  If  ever  they  looked  for  her,  they 
were  sure  to  find  her  close  at  hand.  In  fact,  they 
thought  nothing  more  about  her,  nor  did  anybody 
else,  until  there  seemed  to  be  a  little  commotion 
near  the  platform.  Somebody  was  lifting  up  a 
child  from  the  audience  below  and  setting  her 
on  the  stand  where  all  the  speakers  were. 

"Marie-Laure  !"   said  the  grandmother  as  she 


turned  in  consternation  to  Marie-Laure's  grand- 
father. Still,  so  sure  were  they  both  that  it  could 
not  be  Marie-Laure  that  they  turned  to  look  for 
her  and  began  quietly  to  call  her  name.  Then  a 
neighbor  pointed  to  the  platform,  where  every- 
body's attention  seemed  riveted  on  a  little  girl's 
figure  topped  by  an  enormous  white  bow,  and 
where  a  child's  voice  could  be  heard  saying  in 
French,  "It  is  Marie-Laure."  She  was  looking 
pleadingly  toward  the  young  commissioner. 

"If  you  please,"  she  faltered,  and  motioned  to 
his  leather  case,  "will  you  give  me  back  my  bag?'' 

"She  wants  her  bag  back !"  jeered  somebody  in 
the  crowd.  The  words  were  taken  up  with 
laughter  and  ran  from  one  to  another.  "The  kid 
wants  her  bag  again  !"  derisively  echoed  some- 
body quite  near  Marie-Laure's  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  and  the  group  of  neighbors  laughed. 
The  two  old  grandparents  stood  as  if  petrified: 
they  could  not  speak  for  shame. 

But  the  young  commissioner  had  understood. 
A  word  with  the  child  had  convinced  him.  He 
held  up  a  hand  to  get  the  attention  of  the  crowd. 
"My  friends,"  said  he,  "something  very  beautiful 
has  happened." 

During  the  various  speeches  of  the  Commis- 
sion there  had  been  more  or  less  rustling  and 
moving  about  in  the  crowd,  but  now  there  was  a 
silence  so  complete  that  the  young  commission- 
er's voice  sounded  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd. 

"This  little  girl,"  and  he  raised  Marie-Laure  in 
his  arms,  "has  come  to  ask  that  she  may  have  her 
bag  returned.  It  was  the  bag,  you  remember, 
with  the  two  flags— that  of  your  country  and  that 
of  ours.  She  wants  it  back,"  he  said,  and  his 
voice  trembled,  "because  she  feels  it  is  not  fin- 
ished. Marie-Laure."  and  he  held  her  higher. 
"asks  that  she  may  be  allowed  to  put  a  border  of 
white  around  the  two  flags  !" 

For  an  instant  there  was  no  sound.  Then  as  a 
mighty  wave  the  crowd  swayed.  Men  and  women 
fell  on  one  another's  shoulders,  or  looked  silently 
into  each  other's  faces,  weeping.  Then  high  the 
voice  of  the  boy  artist  rang  out : 

"God  bless  Marie-Laure !" 
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BIRDS   AS   TRAVELERS 

bY    FRANK.    M.  CHAPMAN 
Curator  0/ Ornithology,  American  Museum  0/ Natural 

History,  New  I  'ork 

FIRST  FLIGHTS 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  prepare  for  a  long  jour- 
ney is  to  make  a  short  one.  So  we  find  that 
many  birds,  before  they  embark  on  their  great 
air  voyage  which  is  to  take  them  from  their  sum- 
mer to  their  winter  home,  first  make  daily  trips 
between  their  sleeping-quarters  and  their  feed- 
ing-grounds. 

This  is  the  habit  of  our  robin.  Robins  raise 
two  and  sometimes  three  families  in  one  season. 
When  the  first  family  leaves  the  nest,  early  in 
June,  it  is  taken  by  the  father  robin  to  some 
dense,  leafy  growth  of  young  trees  to  pass  the 
night.  To  this  place  they  return  every  night. 
Many  other  robins,  sometimes  thousands  of 
them,  come  to  the  same  woods.  Such  resorts  are 
known  as  robin-roosts.  In  flying  to  and  from 
them  the  young  birds  learn  how  to  find  their  way. 

Meanwhile,  mother  robin  is  patiently  sitting  on 
her  blue  eggs,  from  which  in  about  two  weeks' 
time  another  little  family  will  appear.  In  two 
weeks  more  they  also  will  be  large  enough  to 
leave  the  nest  and  can  join  their  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  roost. 

'irackles,  or  crow-blackbirds,  have  the  same 
habit.  But  since  they  have  only  one  family,  or 
brood,  both  the  parent  birds  go  to  the  roost  with 
their  young. 

Sometimes  the  robins  are  joined  by  the 
grackles,  and  both  by  the  European  starlings, 
which,  brought  to  this  country  and   released   in 


Central  Park  in  1890,  have  since  become  one  of 
the  most  abundant  birds  in  our  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  Such  a  roost  is  visited  nightly  by  many 
thousands  of  birds. 

It  is  ver,y  interesting  to  watch  them  at  sunset 
come  streaming  in  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass and  to  hear  their  good-night  chorus  before 
they  all  go  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning  they  begin  to  leave  soon  after 
daybreak,  and  by  sunrise  few  are  left.  The 
place  which  was  thronged  by  myriads  is  de- 
serted. Late  in  the  afternoon  they  begin  to 
return,  and  ere  long  the  roost  is  again  teeming 
with  feathered  forms. 

The  little  journeys  of  swallows  from  their 
sleeping  resorts  to  their  hunting-grounds  begin 
in  July  and  do  not  end  until  late  September  or 
early  October.  Swallows  sleep  in  the  reeds  or 
cattails  which  grow  in  vast  marshes.  They  are 
so  hidden  that  you  might  pass  very  near  them 
without  seeing  a  bird.  But  suddenly,  like  ex- 
ploding fireworks  which  fill  the  air  with  sparks, 
they  burst  from  their  roost,  and  there  is  a  swarm 
of  happy  twittering  birds  above  you.  A  moment 
later  they  have  gone:  each  one  to  hunt  its  break- 

At  midday  and  in  the  early  afternoon  one  may 
see  them  resting  in  long  rows  on  the  electric 
wires.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they  begin  to 
return  to  the  marshes,  darting  for  mosquitoes 
and  other  insects  as  they  go.  During  the  day 
they  have  flown  far.  Thus  they  gain  the  prac- 
tice which  makes  them  ready  for  the  great  jour- 
ney to  the  South. 

How  they  know  when  it  is  time  to  start,  who 
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can  say?  But  that  they  all  know  it,  is  certain. 
On  that  day  all  the  swallows  which  have  heen 
roosting  within  miles  of  one  another  rise  up  in 
the  air  together.  From  a  distance  they  look  like 
a  snow-storm  of  large  black  flakes.  There  seems 
to  be  much  excitement.  The  great  day  has  come  ! 
Soon  they  leave  the  marsh,  not  to  return  until 
the  following  spring. 

Chimney-swifts,  in  their  daily  journeys,  scatter 
far  and  wide  over  the  country.  One  may  see  a 
swift  coursing  through  the  air  here,  and  another 
there.  But  in  the  evening  they  all  come  racing 
in  toward  the  chimney  in  which  they  are  to  pass 
the  night.  Before  this  country  was  settled,  the 
swifts  nested  and  roosted  in  hollow  trees.  Now, 
as  we  all  know,  they  use  chimneys,  and  the 
roosting-chimney  is  usually  a  large  one. 

The  early  arrivals  do  not  enter  the  chimney  at 
once.  In  fact,  no  swifts  go  to  bed  until  prac- 
tically all  have  come,  when  they  fly  in  a  great, 
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"SWALLOW.-,   RESTING   in'   LONG    ROWS  ON    THE 
ELEI    l  RIC    W  IKES." 


irregular  spiral  around  and  around  in  the  air 
over  the  chimney.  Then,  like  a  whirling  column, 
a  part  of  them  pour  into  the  chimney.  The  others 
go  flying  madly  onward.     Again  they  approach 


the  chimney,  and  another  group  of  birds  darts 
spirally  into  it.  This  performance  is  repeated 
until  not  a  swift  remains  outside.     What  a  sin- 
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"THE    CHIMNEY-SWIFTS    FLY    IN    A    GREAT,    IRREGULAR 
SPIRAL  OVER   THE    CHIMNEY." 


gular  appearance  the  walls  of  the  chimney  must 
present  at  this  time,  with  hundreds,  and  often 
thousands,  of  soot-colored  birds  clinging  to  it ! 

In  the  morning  the  swifts  leave  in  small  par- 
ties, and  at  once  separate  widely  over  the  coun- 
try in  search  of  food. 

In  southwestern  Minnesota  there  is  a  small 
lake,  about  five  miles  long  and  three  wide,  called 
Heron  Lake.  It  is  the  favorite  resort  in  the 
autumn  of  the  beautiful  Franklin's  or  prairie 
gull.  There  are  many  thousands  of  them  there, 
and  their  daily  journey  from  the  lake  to  gather 
food  out  on  the  prairies  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful sights  I  have  ever  seen  in  bird-life. 

The  gulls  sleep  near  the  center  of  the  lake,  all 
crowded  closely  together.  They  leave  before 
sunrise.  All  rise  at  once,  and  the  air  is  then  so 
filled  with  birds  that  one  can  scarcely  see  the 
lake.  Many  drop  back  to  the  water:  the  others 
begin  their  day's  wanderings.  Again  they  all 
rise;  a  part  take  leave,  while  those  remaining 
return  to  the  water.  Within  half  an  hour  all 
have  gone. 

Some  mornings  they  fly  in  one  direction,  on 
others  in  another  direction.  I  think  that  they  are 
apt  to  fly  toward  the  point  from  which  the  wind 
blows.  Their  favorite  feeding-grounds  are 
freshly  plowed  fields.  Often  they  follow  directly 
behind  the  plow,  when  it  is  a  charming  sight  to 
see  the  snowy-plumaged  birds  hover  over  the 
plowman  and  alight  in  furrows  to  pick  up  grubs 
lying  in  the  black  earth.  In  this  way  they  de- 
stroy many  harmful  insects. 

The  return  to  the  lake  begins  late  in  the  after- 
noon.    At  times  they  fly  in  even  rows  — perhaps 
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half  a  mile  in  width  — but  not  more  than  three 
or  four  gulls  deep.  Or  they  may  come  home  in 
Y-shaped  flocks  with  as  many  as  sixty-five  gulls 
in  each  arm  of  the  V.  But  whether  in  long,  bil- 
lowy lines  or  low-flying  wedges,  the  flights  of  the 
gulls  teach  us  in  what  an  orderly  manner  birds 
perform  these  little  journeys. 

With  the  robins,  grackles,  swallows,  swifts, 
and  gulls,  these  daily  trips  to  and  from  their 
sleeping-quarters  precede  the  real  migration  to 
their  winter  homes,  where,  in  some  cases,  new 
flocks  may  be  formed  and  new  roosting-places 
found. 

There  are  other  birds  which  gather  nightly  in 
certain  roosting-places,  but  which  migrate  little 
if  at  all.  Among  these  are  herons,  which  every 
evening  gather  in  some  marshy  woods  or  thicket 
that  perhaps  have  been  used  many  years. 

Crows  flock  together  in  great  roosts  in  the 
winter.  Some  crow-roosts  have  as  man)-  as  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  tenants  nightly.  When 
the  birds  leave  in  the  morning,  they  fly  low  and 
search  for  food.  When  they  return  in  the  after- 
noon, they  fly  high,  heading  straight  for  the 
roost.     Hence  the  expression  "as  the  crow  flies." 

Like  the  chimney-swifts,  crows  do  not  enter 
their  sleeping-place  until  practically  the  last  bird 
has  arrived.  In  the  meantime,  they  alight  on  the 
ground  in  near-by  fields.  As  bird  after  bird 
returns  and  drops  down  among  the  others,  the 
ground  becomes  black  with  crows.  I  have  seen 
several  acres  covered  with  them  They  seem  to 
have  very  little  to  say  about  the  day's  experience. 

It  is  almost  dark  before  they  go  to  bed.     Then 


the  winter  over  land  and  sea.  Their  chief  object 
in  life  at  this  time  is  the  search  for  food,  and 
they  go  almost  anywhere  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
found. 

So    in   the    winter    we    may   have    visits    from 
crossbills  or  pine-grosbeaks.     These  birds   feed 


'TUB    PINE-GROSBEAKS   FEED   ON    THE 
SEEDS    OF  CONE-BEARING    TREES." 


on  the  seeds  of  cone-bearing  trees.  When  there 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  this  kind  of  food  in  the 
far  north,  we  see  very  few  or  none  of  them.  But 
when  the  pines  and  spruces  produce  a  small  crop, 
then  the  crossbills  and  grosbeaks  come  to  us  in 
unusual  numbers. 

It  is  said  that  herring-gulls  have  been  known 
to  follow  a  steamer  across  the  Atlantic.  They 
were  not  attracted  by  the  steamer,  we  may  be 
sure,  but  by  the  food  which  was  thrown  over- 
board from  it. 
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they  rise   from  the  ground   and   in   orderly  pro- 
cession silently  fly  to  their  roost  in  the  woods. 

Besides  these  daily  journeys  to  and  from  their 
sleeping-places,  some  birds  wander  about  during 


The    great    albatross    ranges    SO    far   over    the 

them    seas    that    it    is    called    the    wandering 

albatross.      In  the  museum  of   Brown  University 

there    is    a    mounted    specimen    of    a    wandering 
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albatross  which  shows  how  well  this  name  is 
deserved.  When  captured  off  the  coast  of  Chile, 
on  December  20,  1847,  the  bird  had  a  small  vial 
hung  on  a  string  about  its  neck.     This  vial  con- 


TIIE    WANDERING   ALBATROSS. 

tained  a  piece  of  paper,  from  which  it  was 
learned  the  bottle  had  been  attached  to  the  bird 
December  12,  1847,  by  the  captain  of  a  whaling- 
vessel  when  it  was  about  eight  hundred  miles  off 
the  coast  of  New  Zealand.  The  bird  therefore 
had  traveled  at  least  thirty-four  hundred  miles 
in  eight  days. 

But  if  a  bird  be  a  migrant,  its  wanderings,  or 
daily  trips  to  and  from  the  roost,  will  end  when 
the  call  comes  for  the  great  journey.  In  our 
next  article  we  shall  see  when  the  call  will  come. 

THE  CENTURY-PLANT 
The  agave,  or  American  aloe  (popularly  known 
as  the  century-plant),  is  so  called  from  the  Greek 
word  meaning  "noble,"  and  its  name  is  well  de- 
served. The  gracefully  tapering  leaves  grow  in 
a  dense  cluster.  They  are  from  four  to  six  feet 
in  length,  pointed  and  edged  with  sharp  spines, 
and  in  color  are  a  whitish,  lusterless  green. 

The  plant  is  hardy  in  its  native  South  Amer- 
ica, in  Mexico  (where  it  is  called  maguey),  Cali- 
fornia, and  our  most  southern  States.  As  an 
exotic  it  has  been  widely  introduced  into  parks, 
and  private  and  botanical  gardens,  both  here  and 
in  Europe,  as  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  credited  with  the 
power  of  growing  steadily  for  a  hundred  years 
before  it  blooms.  This,  however,  is  only  a  tradi- 
tion. The  truth  is  that  it  blooms  in  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  twenty-five  years,  according  to  cli- 
mate, environment,  or  some  inherent  force,  or 
lack  of  it,  in  individual  plants. 

The  bloom-stalk  shoots  up  from  the  heart  of  the 
plant  like  a  slender  tree.  The  flower-stems 
branch  out  evenly  around  the  stalk  and  the  tassel- 
shaped  flowers  are  curiously  turned  upward  in 
candelabra  form.  The  flowers  are  light  yellow 
in  one  variety,  and  red  in  another. 


In  the  moist  atmosphere  of  the  Mississippi 
Delta  and  the  Gulf  Coast,  the  century-plant 
blooms  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  Mexico  and 
southern  California,  where  heat  and  drought 
prevail,  they  bloom  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 
The  plant  shown  in  our  illustration  is  twenty 
years  old  and  has  never  had  any  water  except 
during  the  rainy  season.  Moisture,  drawn  by  the 
roots  from  underground  sources,  is  retained  by 
the  plant,  as  the  leaves  have  no  evaporating 
pores. 

Whether  in  parks  and  gardens  or  on  the  plains, 
wide-spread  interest  in  the  blooming  of  the  cen- 
tury-plant never  wanes,  from  the  time  the  flower- 
stalk  appears  until  the  bloom  is  withered  and 
gone.  The  pinkish  stalk,  like  a  wax  candle 
twenty  feet  high,  bears  the  blooms  on  upturned 


THE  CENTURY-PLANT   IN   BLOOM. 

stems,  unfolding  successively  for  weeks.  A  plant 
blooms  but  once,  for  in  producing  its  flowers  the 
old  plant  slowly  but  surely  dies,  but  the  succession 
is  kept  up  by  off-shoots  from  the  old  root. 

Georgia  Torrey  Drexxax. 
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THE    NEW    SEARCH-LIGHT    UsEU   CLOSE   TO   A    BUILDING,    AND    AT    A   DISTANCE    FKOM    IT. 


HOW  A   BIG  FIRE   GAVE  EDISON 
A  VALUABLE  IDEA 

The  ruins  of  the  fire  which  partially  destroyed, 
in  December.  1914.  the  extensive  laboratory  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison  had  hardly 
stopped  smouldering  when 
Mr.  Edison  had  all  his  work- 
men occupied  in  cleaning  up 
and  preparing  for  rebuild- 
ing. The  work  was  carried 
on  night  and  day. 

Several  evenings  after  the 
fire,  temporary  wiring  had 
been  installed  and  search- 
lights were  being  used  to 
allow  the  work  of  clearing 
out  the  debris  to  continue 
during  the  darkness,  when 
Mr.  Edison  chanced  along  on 
a  tour  of  inspection.  Look- 
ing at  the  search-lights,  he 
remarked  to  his  companion : 
"Those  lights  are  all  right, 
but  they  take  too  long  to 
install.  Suppose  it  had  been 
necessary  to  use  these 
search-lights  in  rescue  work 
the  first  night,  what  should 
we  have  done  then  ?"  And 
after  a  moment's  thought  he 
added:  "I  wonder  why  it  has 
never  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  invent  a  storage-battery  search-light, 
which  would  always  be  ready  for  instant  use  fur 


just  this  kind  of  work.     My  !     A  fire  teaches  one 
a  lot!'' 

Thus  an  idea  for  a  new  invention  came  to  Edi- 
son as  the  result  of  what  would  have  seemed  to 
many  a  disheartening  calamity. 


As  soon  as  time  could  be   found  to  do  so,  he 
made    inquiries   of    various   authorities,    and   the 
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ultimate  result  of  each  investigation  was  the 
same :  a  reliable  portable  battery  was  badly  re- 
quired—one that  could  be  left  standing  idle  in- 
definitely, and  yet  be  ready  for  an  emergency. 

The  result  is  the  "Edison  Storage-battery 
Search-light."  It  is  so  easily  managed  that  two 
men  can  take  it  to  a  fire  and  one  man  can  handle 
it  when  there. 

It  is  constructed  throughout  of  steel,  and  is 
virtually  indestructible.  There  is  practically  no 
limit  to  its  life  on  intermittent  work  of  this  kind. 
It  can  be  left  standing  for  four  or  five  years,  and 
is  always  ready  for  instant  use.  When  lying  idle, 
it  requires  absolutely  no  attention,  and  does  not 
need  to  be  charged  and  discharged  at  frequent  in- 
tervals to  keep  it  in  good  condition,  as  is  the  case 
with  electric  vehicles.  There  are  no  fumes  given 
off  that  will  blacken  the  silver  mirror  of  the 
search-light. 

The  search-light  equipment  is  exceptionally 
powerful ;  indeed,  there  is  a  reflected  intensity 
at  the  axis  of  the  beam  of  r, 100,000  candle-power. 
By  means  of  an  adjustable  focusing  attachment 
the  beam  may  be  concentrated  to  penetrate  dense 
smoke  or  given  a  wide  angle  for  flooding  the 
sides  of  large  buildings  with  light.  The  current 
is  obtained  from  Edison  cells  having  a  capacity 
of  150  ampere  hours  each  and  contained  in  the 
box  on  which  the  search-light  is  mounted. 

Mr.  Edison  believes  that  many  uses  will  be 
found  for  this  new  search-light  battery.  He 
thinks  that,  besides  emergency  employment,  in 
case  of  fire  it  can  be  used  for  ordinary  factory 
service,  for  excavations,  track  construction,  and 
mine  illumination.  James  Anderson. 

THE  BUTTERNUT  TREE  AS  A 
WEED  ERADICATOR 

Butternut  trees  have  solved  the  problem  of  ex- 
terminating one  of  the  most  stubborn  of  weeds, 
the  shrubby  cinquefoil,  which  at  one  time  took 
complete  possession  of  pastures  in  certain  parts 
of  Vermont.  Ten  years  ago  a  single  valley  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Manchester  and  Dorset  was 
estimated  to  contain  5,000  acres  completely  cov- 
ered with  this  plant. 

Investigations  made  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Gilberl  have 
shown  that  the  roots  of  the  butternut  exercise  a 
mysterious  and  deadly  effect  upon  plants  of  the 
cinquefoil  growing  above  or  near  them.  Under 
each  butternut  tree  there  is  always  found  a  clean 
grassy  circle  of  a  diameter  which  exceeds  the 
farthest  spread  of  the  branches,  the  latter  fact 
showing  that  the  effect  is  not  merely  one  of  shad- 
ing. Moreover,  vigorous  specimens  of  the  weed 
are  occasionally  found  growing  within  the  other- 
wise clear  circle,  and,  on  digging  beneath  them, 


it  is  found  that  the  roots  of  the  tree  are  absent 
at  that  spot. 

Another  curious  fact  in  connection  with  this 
strange  relationship  is  that  the  cinquefoil  plants 
seem  to  attract  the  roots  of  the  butternut  to  them. 
The  causes  of  these  phenomena  are  interesting 
questions  that  must  remain,  for  the  present,  un- 
answered. Meanwhile,  the  planting  of  butternut 
trees  appears  to  be  the  best  way  yet  discovered  of 
combating  a  serious  pest. 

Scientific  American. 

THE  FLYING -SQUIRREL 

Of  all  the  tenants  of  the  woods,  the  flying- 
squirrel  is  perhaps  the  most  seldom  seen,  yet 
this  is  not  due  to  any  scarcity  of  the  little  ani- 
mal, which  in  fact  is  among  the  most  numerous 


THE    BRIGHT-EYED    FLYING-SQUIRREL. 

of  the  squirrel  family,  but  to  its  habit  of  moving 
almost  entirely  at  night.  Should  you  doubt  this 
last  statement,  enter  some  patch  of  forest  con- 
venient to  your  home  and  strike  solidly  upon  the 
trunks  of  such  trees  as  appear  to  be  dead  and 
have  one  or  more  holes  in  the  trunk :  in  about 
one  time  out  of  five  your  efforts  will  be  rewarded 
by  the  appearance  in  the  opening,  as  if  by  magic, 
of  the  bright   eyes  of  a  living-squirrel. 

There  are  two  species  of  flying-squirrel;  the 
larger  is  much  the  same  in  size  and  color  as  our 
common  red  squirrel,  while  the  other  and  rarer 
sort  is  of  a  grayish-cream  shade  and  a  trifle  larger 
than  the  chipmunk.  The  habits  of  the  two  are 
similar;  both  are  nocturnal,  both  inhabit  by  pref- 
erence the  hollow  of  some  decayed  tree— al- 
though they  are  not  infrequently  found  in  the 
discarded  nests  of  the  gray  squirrel  — and  both 
are  exceedingly  erentle. 
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These  squirrels  do  not.  of  course,  fly;  but  their 
legs  are  connected  at  the  "wrists"  with  a  light 
membrane  which  serves  as  a  sort  of  parachute, 
although  it  has  some  of  the  possibilities  of  an 
aeroplane.  Before  making  a  flight,  the  squirrel 
will  run  rapidly  up  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and,  when 
he  has  attained  a  sufficient  height,  spring  boldly 
off  into  space.  With  legs  spread  wide  apart,  so 
as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  surface  to  the 
air,  and  his  extraordinarily  wide  and  fluffy  tail 
serving  as  a  rudder,  the  squirrel  sails  swiftly 
through  the  air,  often  for  one  hundred  feet  or 
even  more,  until  he  reaches  the  trunk  of  another 
tree,  up  which  he  runs  in  order  to  attain  height 
for  a  new  flight.  By  this  method  flying-squirrels 
are  able  rapidly  to  cover  long  distances  with  lit- 
tle exertion,  for  often,  when  nearing  the  end  of 
a  long  sail,  they  will  point  themselves  upward 
and  by  means  of  their  "rudders"  and  the  impetus 
given  will  rise  almost  to  the  height  at  which 
they  started— just  as  a  boy  riding  down  hill  may 
be  carried  over  a  lesser  up-grade  at  the  foot. 

Flying-squirrels  are  lighter  for  their  size  than 
any  other  animal,  their  bones  probably  being 
hollow,  as  are  those  of  the  birds,  in  order  to  give 
the  greatest  strength  with  the  least  weight ;  when 
held  in  the  hand,  they  appear  to  be  nothing  but  a 
bundle  of  fine,  silky  fur.  Like  many  other  squir- 
rels, their  diet  is  almost  exclusively  vegetable. 
and  they  are  never  guilty  of  bird-murder  and 
egg-snatching  as  are  their  kinsmen,  the  "reds." 

Because    of    their    gentleness,    flying-squirrels 


make  most  interesting  pets,  and  will  never  bite 
unless  very  roughly  handled.       A.  E.  Swoyer. 

MINIATURE  FLOATING  GARDENS 

A  novel  way  of  growing  small  bulbs,  such  as 
crocuses,  has  been  tried  with  good  success.  After 
securing  the  bulbs  the  next  thing  is  to  get  one  or 
two  rather  large  corks.  Through  these,  holes  are 
bored,  and  the  bulbs  fitted  into  the  openings  in 
such  a  way  that  the  under  side,  from  which  the 
roots  spring,  is  near  the  lower  part  of  the  cork. 
Now  obtain  a  large  shallow  bowl  and  fill  this 
with  pure  water.  Float  the  corks,  with  the  bulbs 
in  place,  on  the  surface,  and  set  the  whole  thing 
aside  in  a  rather  shady  position  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  roots  are  growing  down  into  the  water ; 
thenceforward  a  place  in  a  sunny  window  should 
be  selected.  The  upper  shoots  of  the  bulbs  will 
start  to  grow  rapidly,  and  at  this  time  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  arrange  a  little  moss  to  hide  the 
upper  surface  of  the  corks;  if  preferred,  how- 
ever, grass  or  some  other  seed,  such  as  cress,  may 
be  sown  to  provide  a  green  covering. 

There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  the  bowl 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  change  this  now 
and  again.  Finally  the  flowers  emerge,  and  then 
the  effect  is  extremely  pretty  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  accompanying  pictures.  The  bulbs  may  be 
planted  in  this  way  any  time  up  to  early  January 
though  naturally  the  sooner  they  are  started  the 
earlier  thev  will  bloom.       S.  Leonard  Bastin. 
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"  Nobody  is  nice  to  me,"  pouted  Patty. 

She  went  out  on  the  porch  and  slammed  the  screen-door  behind  her.  The 
screen-door  did  n't  like  to  slam.  It  liked  to  close  quietly,  the  way  Patty's  mama 
approved.      So  it  sprang  back  and  hit  Patty  on  the  heel. 

"Everything  is  cross!"  pouted  Patty. 

She  sat  on  the  step  and  began  digging  the  floor  with  her  finger-nail.  The 
floor  did  n't  like  being  scratched.  It  was  proud  of  its  fresh  coat  of  paint.  So  it 
ran  a  sliver  into  Patty's  naughty  finger. 

"  Everything  hurts  me  !  "  wailed  Patty. 

She  put  her  finger  into  her  mouth  and  went  down  the  walk.  By  the  pansy-bed 
she  began  kicking  at  the  ground.  Now  the  pansy-bed  had  all  its  pretty  plants 
tucked  under  their  covers.  It  did  n't  like  being  kicked.  So  it  sent  the  dirt  flying 
into  Patty's  face, 

"  You  're  horrid  to  me  !  "  cried  Patty. 

She  ran  over  to  the  apple-tree  and  began  shaking  it.  The  apple-tree  was  old 
and  dignified,  much  too  old  and  too  dignified  to  be  shaken  by  a  little  girl.  So  it 
flung  a  green  apple  at  Patty's  head. 

"  And  you  're  horrid,  too!  "  cried  Patty. 

She  picked  up  the  apple  and  threw  it  at  the  pump.  The  pump  was  standing 
quietly  in  its  place.  Of  course  it  did  n't  like  being  hit  in  the  spout !  So  it  bounced 
the  apple  back  at  Patty,  and  hit  her  in  the  nose. 

My  goodness,  indeed!.  It  was  surprising  where  all  the  hurt  came  from.  Don't 
tell  me  that  it  all  grew  in  one  little  apple  ! 

"Oh!     Oh!"  wept  Patty. 

She  felt  in  her  pocket  for  her  handkerchief.      And  she  pricked  her  linger  ! 

But  how  could  any  little  girl  prick  her  finger  on  a  pocket? 

I  '11  tell  you.  Instead  of  finishing  her  sewing  and  putting  it  away,  as  she  should 
have  done,  Patty  was  hiding  her  patchwork  in  her  pocket !  And  the  needle  saw- 
to  the  pricking.     That  was  the  reason  the  needle  had  an  eye,  if  you  ask  Patty  ! 

"  Ouch  !  "  said  Patty.      "  Ouch  !  " 

She  stamped  as  she  said  it — •right  in  the  pan  of  water  that  was  wailing  for  the 
birds  to  come  and  bathe.  The  pan  did  n't  like  being  stamped  in  —  and  1  'm  sure 
I  don't  blame  it,  do  you:*  So  it  tipped  up  on  its  edge — -and  upset  Patty — and 
upset  the  water  on  Patty  —  and  ///>set  itself  ///>side  down  over  Pattv  ! 
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She 


"SHE    KAN   OVEB    Id   THE   APPLE-THEE   AND 
BEGAN   SHAKING    IT." 


made  as  cun- 
ning and  as  tiny  —  only  you  could  n't  see 
them  yet ! 

"Ha!      Ha!"  chuckled  Patty. 

She  found  the  needle  and  took  the  splinter 
out  of  her  finger.      The  needle  was  delighted 
to    help!      Even  more    than    it    enjoyed    taking 
tin)-  stitches,  did  it  enjoy  taking  out  splinters  for 
Patty.     That  was  the  real  reason  it  had  an  eye, 
if  you  ask  vie! 

"Oh,  ho!"  cried  Patty. 

She  skipped  to  the  pump  for  a  drink. 
The  pump 
was  delighted 
to  he  called 
upon  by  Patty. 
So  it  poured 
Out  for  her 
its  coldest 
ami  clearest 
water. 


And  then — would  you 
believe  it? — why  — 
Patty  began  to  laugh! 
She  could  n't  help  it. 
seemed   so  funny  to  be 
bathing-  in  the  water  that  was 
meant  for  the  birds  !   And  though 
there  was  plenty  for  a  big-bird- 
bath,  there  was  n't  nearly  enough 
for  a  little-girl-bath  ! 

Ho!"   laughed  Patty, 
straightened    the   pan 
on  the  ground  and  sat  on  it. 
You  'd   be   surprised   to   find 
what  a  comfortable  seat  it  made. 
"He!     He!"  giggled  Patty. 
She  wiped  her  eyes  with  the  patch- 
work—  after  she   had  taken   out   the 
needle,  of  course.    And  the  patchwork 
was  delighted  to  dry  such  pretty  eyes. 
For  it  was  pretty,  too  —  all  pink  and 

Jryf  ■•:  white,  with 
thecunning- 

est  tiny  stitches, 
and  more  stitches 
waiting  to  be 


'SHE    IKl.l    IN    HER    POCKET   fuK   HER    HANDKERCHIEF. 
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Not  to  be  outdone,  the  apple-tree  shook  down  a  ripe  red  apple  at  her  feet.  It 
was  delighted  to  have  its  best  apple  eaten  by  Patty  ! 

From  their  bed  the  pansies  waved  to  her  to  come  and  gather  them.  Had  n't 
they  grown  for  her?  And  were  n't  they  delighted  to  be  picked  by  her  happy  fingers? 

"Now,"  cried  Patty  gaily,  "I  'm  going  to  finish  my  patchwork!"' 

And  if  you  had  watched,  you  would  have  seen  those  other  stitches  that  were  wait- 
ing come  flying  into  place,  all  as  cunning  and  as  tiny  as  even  Patty  could  wish. 
The  needle  went  ahead  in  fine  style  and  drew  after  it  the  dainty  white  thread.  And 
that,  if  you  ask  the  needle,  was  the  reason  it  had  an  eye ! 

"Everybody  is  nice  to  me!"  sang  Patty. 


"'EVERYBODY   IS   NICK   TO   ME!'   SANG    PATTY." 


THE  KIND  BEAVER 


THREE   PLAYFUL   KITTENS   FOUND   A   WEARY  TO   ESCAPE   THEIR    TEASING,    THE   BEAVER   STARTED 

BEAVER    BY   THE    WAYSIDE.  AGAIN    THROUGH    THE    SN< 


AS  THE    WATER    ROSE,    THEIR   CRIES    FOR   HELP    WERE    HEARD   BY    THE    BEAVER,    WHO,     ["HOI  '.II    FEELING 
i    AT   THE   WAY   THEY   HAD   TREATED   HIM,    CAME    n  >   THEIR    RESi 


THE  KIT  II.. \  5   .'.  ERE  I-  ILLED  WITH  SHAME  TO  THINK  THEY  HA  ■  O  KIND  AND  THOUGHTFUL. 
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A  HEADING  FOR  JANUARY."   BV  EVELYN  RINGEMANN,  AGE  17.   (HONOR  MEMBER.) 


THE  DAYS 

As  the  little  days  walk  through 
From  Time's  portal  straight  to  you, 
Some  are  downcast,  sad  to  see  ; 
Some  come  tripping  merrily  ; 
Here  's  a  magic  charm  that  's  true  ; 
If  you  smile,  they  '11  smile  at  you! 

This  little  verse,  sent  to  St.  Nicholas  by  Mary  Caro- 
lyn Davies,  has  been  peeping  over  the  threshold  of 
every  page  in  this  number,  as  if  saying  "Don't  let  them 
crowd  me  out  !  Remember,  I  belong  to  January  !  I  'm 
a  New  Year's  recipe,  guaranteed  never  to  fail  !  Please 
let  me  in  !" 

So  (happy  thought!),  as  not  even  a  wee  niche  ap- 
peared earlier,  we  have  kidnapped  the  pretty  verselet 
bodily,  and  set  it  at  the  head  of  these  League  pages, — 
a  place  of  honor,  where  it  will  be  sure  to  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves.  (And,  by  the  way,  we  recom- 
mend unreservedly  that  "magic  charm"  it  tells  about, 
and  fully  believe  it  will  accomplish  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it.  Why  should  not  every  League  member  learn 
these  six  lines  by  heart  on  New  Year's  day  and  say 
them  over  softly  once  a  week  during   1916?) 

But  there  are  prose-writers  as  well  as  poets  on  the 
waiting-list  of  the  League  this  month  ;  in  fact,  it  is  to 
the  young  essayists  and  story-writers  that  first  honors 
must  be  accorded  in  this  opening  competition  of  the 
New    Year.      Evidently    the    subject    "A    Nature    Story" 


had  a  special  appeal,  for  the  mass  of  prose  contributions 
received  was  far  in  excess  of  the  usual  number.  There 
were  delightful  nature  stories  of  every  conceivable  sort, 
and  dealing  with  incidents  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world  in  vastly  different  ways — realistic  and  fanciful, 
scientific  and  whimsical,  descriptive  and  allegorical,  hu- 
morous and  grotesque.  Not  a  few  even  took  a  pleasant 
little  thrust  at  human  nature — without  malice  or  guile, 
but  in  a  spirit  of  fun  that  was  both  enlightening  and 
enlivening.  It  does  no  harm  occasionally  for  us  to  see 
our  foibles  as  others  see  them  ;  and  the  glimpse  may 
prove  a  helpful  hint  to  set  about  correcting  them. 

All  told,  there  were  scores  of  prose  contributions  that 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  print,  and  in  justice  to  the 
prose-battalion  of  League  young  folk,  therefore,  we 
must  remind  them  and  all  their  fellow-members  that  the 
Roll  of  Honor  in  their  department  carries  special  dis- 
tinction this  month. 

But  their  comrades  of  the  brush,  the  camera,  and  the 
rhyme-tipped  pen  press  close  upon  the  first  ranks  of 
the  League,  and  have  all  done  beautiful,  heart-cheering 
work  for  this  January  competition.  So,  dear  Leaguers, 
hasten  to  the  New  Year  feast,  in  which  you  will  find  a 
plentiful  menu  of  story,  verse,  and  picture  to  delight 
your  taste,  to  whet  your  appetite,  and  to  quicken  your 
resolve — since  this  is  the  time  for  good  resolutions  ! — 
that  the  League  record  in  the  next  twelvemonth  shall 
even  surpass  in  interest,  charm,  and  variety  all  the 
happy  and   successful  years  that   we  have  known  ! 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.   191 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 
PROSE.     Silver  badges,  Narka  Nelson  (age  16),  Ohio;   Walter  Hanlon  (age  15),  New  York;   Mildred  Murray  (age  13), 
Ohio;  Elizabeth  Clark  (age  12),  New  York;  Chloe  S.  Thompson  (age  12),  Oregon;  Helen  Palmer  (age  141,  Illinois; 
Anna  C.  Carvey  (age  14),  New  York;  Martha  Bartlett  (age  13),  South  Carolina. 

VERSE.     Cold  badges,  Elizabeth  Kieffer  (age  15),  Maryland;  Emma  G.  Jacobs  (age  15),  Michigan;  Ruth  M.  Cole 
(age  16),   New  York. 
Silver  badges,  Jessie  Manila  Thompson  (age  1 }),  Oregon;   Frances  M.  Hall  (age  to),  New  York. 

DRAWINGS.  Gold  badges,  James  Dee  Richardson  (age  15),  District  of  Columbia;  Edward  Lional  Palmer  (age  171, 
New  York. 

Silver  badges,  May  A.  Cushman  (age  17),  New  Jersey;  Herman  F.  Beckert  (age  17),  Illinois;  Frances  H.  Lenz 
(age  [6),  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Gold  badge,  Parker  B.  Newell  (age  15),  New   Jersey. 

Silver  badges,  Helen  C.  Kirkwood  (age  17^,  (ana. la;  Elizabeth  W.  Holmes  (age  14),  New  Jersey;  Esther  R.  Emery 
(age  15),  Massachusetts;  Helen  E.  Gregg  (age  10),  Virginia;  William  H.  Gratwick,  Jr.  (age  12),  New  York;  Barbara 
Barnes  (age  15),  Illinois. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.      Silver  badge,  Sterling  Dow  (age  in,   Maine. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Gold  badge,  Ellen  M.  Chisholm  (age  14),  Nova  Scotia. 
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FIRESIDE  FANCIES 

BV    ELIZABETH    K1EFFEK    (,\GE    I3I 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  Xoz-ember,  1915* 
It  is  dreary  and  dark  in  the  world  outside, 

And  the  eaves  are  dripping  rain. 
And  the  ghostly  fingers  of  withered  lea 
Come  tapping  against  the  pane. 

But  what  of  the  wind  and  rain"  say  I  : 
And  what  of  the  dripping  eaves, 

When  the  glowing  fire  in  the  chimney  roars 
And  deadens  the  sound  of  the  lea 

I  lay  by  the  unread  book  in  my  hand. 

And  gaze  on  the  embers  bright. 
And  all  the  wonders  of  olden  days 

Unfold  to  my  dazzled  sight. 

The  fire  no  more  in  our  chimney  burns, 

It  glows  within  castle  doors  ; 
And  instead  of  the  simple  cherry  wood, 

The  yule-log  leaps  and  roars. 

And  I  am  a  princess  of  fair  renown, 

And  this  is  my  castle  hall. 
And  I  know  I  shall  see.  if  I  turn  my  head. 

My  suitors  noble  and  tall. 

And  the  rain  and  the  wind  can  grieve  no  more, 
While  the  flames  leap  higher  and  h: 

For  enchantment  lurks  in  the  crackling  logs 
When  you  sit  by  the  Christmas  fire. 


A  NATURE  STORY 

BY    XARKA   NELSON    (AGE    l6l 

(Silver  Badge) 
.    many   years   ago,   in    the   heart   of   a   deep,   dark 
wood,  the  wild-flowers  held  an  assembly.     It  had  been 
raining  all   day,   the  first   rain   for  several   weeks — hot, 


fairy  kingdom,  and  when  the  rain  was  over,  the  flowers 
assembled  under  the  old  oak-tree.  They  decided  that 
such  a  welcome  gift  should  no  longer  go  unrewarded, 
but  that  hereafter  the  beauty  which  the  showers  be- 
d  upon  their  drooping  petals  should  be  reflected  in 
the  sky. 

The  little  blue  violet  was  the  first  to  give  her  color 
to  the  cause.  Soon  the  morning-glory  contributed  her 
choicest  indigo;  then  came  the  blue-eyed  forget-me-not 
and  the  dainty  yellow  buttercup.  The  tiger-lily  stepped 
out   arrayed   in    her   brightest   orange,   and   the   brilliant 


"INDOORS."      BV   WILL:  IN,  AGE  12. 

fire-pink  also  appeared.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  maiden- 
hair fern  brought  Nature's  own  true  color,  green. 

They  decided  that  the  flower  that  was  easiest  to  find 
on  earth  should  be  hardest  to  find  in  their  arch ;  so, 
far,  far  at  the  end,  in  the  form  of  man's  greatest  ambi- 
tion, a  pot  of  gold,  they  placed  our  hillside  dandelion. 

Their  work  was  now  complete,  and  the  swift  North 
Wind  bore  them  high  in  the  sky.  There,  after  a  pleas- 
ant shower,  in  token  of  their  gratitude,  they  appear  in 
the  form  of  a  rainbow. 


"DfDOOKS.  BV    RAVMONO    EDUV,  AGE    14. 

dry  weeks  when  the   poor  flowers  could   hard' 

Day  after  day  their  fervent  prayers,  whispered  through 

d   leaves,  had  gone  up  to   the   unrelenting  c' 
lazily  floating  about  in  the  bluest  of  skit 

sun,  which  had  ceased  to  be  beautiful   to  the 
rs,    had    been    hidden    by    dark    clou  soft 

refreshing  rain  had  fallen. 

Great  joy  and   wild  excitement  prevailed   in   Nature's 


A   NATURE  STORY 

BY    WALTER    HA  15  I 

■  dge) 
I   am   a  little  1  living   in   a  queer  place  called 

the  Bowery.     I  have  been  a  consumptive  all  my  lifi 

I   have  no   fresh  air  and  very  little  rain   and  sun- 
light.    Gigantic  creatures  surround  me,  gobbling  up  the 
which    would    make    me    well. 
II.  rrow,   who  tells  me  . 

other  people  just  like  me,  living  a  few  blocks  away  in  a 
called  a  park.     He  says  it  '>  lots  of  fun  to  live  in 
nty  of   fresh   air  and   sun   and   rain, 
besid 

the    Cedars,    the    Hemlocks,    and   my    own    relatives,   the 
Mapli 

r  my  part.   I  h<  any  of  m 

impy  thing  with  innumerable  little 

s  called   it   a   Christ- 
it  out    in    ' 
I   it.      If   I   doi  m,   1 

shall  f    .  and  per!  s  will  burn  m< 

How    I    wish    I   could   fly   away   like   Jack    Sparrow. 

way  from 
all  tl  ly — 

:  irk  to  what  Jack  Sparrow  calls  a  f< 
I    'd  ■         lin   by  the   smiling  brook,  and 

ealthy,    and    happy    with    a    budding 
family  of  little   maples  around   me. 
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FIRESIDE  FANCIES  (OF  A  SMALL  BOY) 

BY    KM  MA    G.    JACOBS     (AGE    1 5) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  icon  November,   19 15) 

Just  before  Dad  says  it    s  bedtime, 

When  the  big  black  shadows  fall, 

And  the  hearth  fire  burns  its  brightest, 

That  's  the  time  that  's  best  of  all. 

As  I  sit  before  the  fire, 

In  the  flames  I  seem  to  see 
Great  big,  savage  Indians,  crouching 

Just  behind  a  forest  tree. 


Presently  some  beavers  popped  their  heads  above  the 
water  to  see  if  any  animal  was  lurking  near.  But  even 
their  bright  eyes  failed  to  discover  Sonny  Bear.  Evi- 
dently satisfied,  they  swam  toward  a  log  which  lay  half 
in  the  water.  Then  they  patiently  began  to  gnaw  it 
in  half  with  their  sharp  teeth. 

Somehow,  the  sight  of  these  patient  little  creatures 
working  away  at  the  log  made  Sonny  Bear  feel 
ashamed  of  himself.  So  he  got  right  up  and  ran  home 
as  fast  as  he  could.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it, 
he  had  that  wood  all  chopped.  Then  he  ran  out  to 
play,  with  a  feeling  that  chopping  wood  was  not  so  hard 
after  all. 


!THE    TRAVELER.  BY   JAMES    DEE    RICHARDSON,  AGE    15. 

(GOLD   BADGE.      SILVER    BADGE    WON    DEC,   1915.) 


Then  they  charge  upon  the  cabin 

Of  a  settler  and  his  wife  ; 
And  the  air  is  filled  with  war-whoops, 

As  the  settler  fights  for  life. 

Then  that  picture  seems  to  vanish, 
And  another  takes  its  place  ; 

And  I  see  a  ship,  and  pirate 

With  a  handsome,  wicked  face. 

Then  I  see  a  band  of  robbers — - 
And  their  leader  bold  am  I  ; 

But,  though  we  rob  trains  and  coaches, 
What  we  mostly  steal  is  "pie." 

As  the  fire  begins  to  smoulder. 

Turning  into  ashes  red. 
Then  says  Dad,  with  sternest  accents: 
"Wake  up,  son!     It  's  time  for  bed!" 


A  LESSON  FROM  THE  BEAVERS 

BY     ELIZAB]   I  II     CLARK     (.U.i 

(Silver  Badge) 
Sonny  Bear  lived  in  the  great  forest  with  Father  Bear 
and  Mother  Bear.  His  home  was  a  cave  in  the  rocks. 
It  was  Sonny  Bear's  duty  to  fill  his  mother's  woodbox 
every  day.  He  hated  this  task,  and  one  day,  when  the 
ax  seemed  unusually  heavy  and  the  logs  uncommonly 
tough,  he  decided  to  run  away.  So  when  Mother  Bear's 
back  was  turned,  he  made  his  escape.  After  walking  a 
long  way,  he  finally  stopped  to  rest  by  a  little  pond. 


A  NATURE  STORY 

BY    MILDRED    MURRAY    (AGE    13) 

(Silver  Badge  i 

I  have  often  wondered  at  the  performances  of  old 
Mother  Nature,  have  n't  you?  As  a  boat  glides  into 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  some  of  the  tourists'  attention  is 
attracted  by  a  sight  very 
different  from  smoke- 
wreathed  Mt.  Vesuvius, 
grim  and  terrible,  or  the 
beautiful  city  of  the  quaint 
phrase,  "See  Naples  and 
die."  It  is  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Jupiter 
Serapis.  Years  ago,  they 
are  told,  that  temple  was 
not  seen  there,  but  was  hid- 
den beneath  the  sea.  Grad- 
ually the  sea  bottom  began 
to  rise,  and  the  people  no- 
ticed that  something  ob- 
structed the  course  of  the 
vessels.  Later,  a  tiny  bit  of 
rock  was  seen;  and  then 
gradually  the  columns  of 
the  temple  emerged,  and  to- 
day the  temple  stands  high 
above  the  water,  a  glorious 
monument  to  the  ancient 
Romans  who  constructed  it. 

for  it  is  supposed  to  be  two  or  three  thousand  years  old. 
How  did  all  this  come  about?,  the  interested  tourists 
inquire. 

"Oh,"  smiles  their  guide,  "Mother  Earth  put  it  there 

years  ago.  The 
supposition  is  that 
at  one  time  that 
part  of  the  Bay  of 
-  was  above 
el.  and  on 
this  land  the  Ro- 
mans reared  this 
marvelous  temple. 
As  time  went  on, 
Mt.  Vesuvius  had 
a  terrific  erup- 
ind  the  land 
the  temple  was 
on  sank,  and  the 
greed)  ocean 

rushed  in  and 
covered  everything.  As  the  years  rolled  by.  the  c 
began  to  rise  again,  and  this  temple,  which  had  with- 
stood the  shock  of  the  waters,  arose  once  more  to  feel 
the  breath  of  the  salt  air  among  its  wonderful  marble 
pillars  as  it  did  in  bygone  ages." 


THE  TRAVELER. 
BY  LORETTA  BOGIE,  AGE  13. 


"INDOORS."   BY  PARKER  B.  NEWELL, 
AGE  15.  (COLD  BADGE.  :- 
BADGE  WON  NOV.,  1915.) 
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BY    ESTHER    R.  EMERY,   ACE    15.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


B 1   '  J 

Ml 

BY   HELEN    E.  GREG<;,  AGE    la 
(SILVER   BADGE.) 


BY    NORTON    INGER^ 

"INDOORS." 


I  ALMEKLEE,    AGE    15. 
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FIRESIDE  FANCIES 

BY    RUTH    H.    COLE    (AGE    l6) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  icon  August,  1914) 
Outdoors  the  snow  falls  thick  and  white  and  cold  ; 

Indoors  the  fire  shines  with  a  cheerful  glow. 
On  oaken  floor  and  low-beamed  ceiling  old, 

The  weird,  dark  shadows  flutter  to  and   fro. 


'A  HEADING  FOR  JANUARY.    BY  ISADORE  L.  DUNENFELD,  AGE  14. 

Safe  in  the  chimney-corner  Grandpa  dreams, 

Dreams  of  his  boyhood — long,  long  years  ago. 
A  swarm  of  bright  sparks  up  the  chimney  streams; 

He  sees  them  not,  but  hears  the  water  flow 
Past  the  strong  sides  of  an  old  clipper-ship, 

As,  all  sail  set,  she  flies  across  the  sea. 
He  is  a  lad  once  more  on  his  first  trip 

From  his  own  country  to  a  foreign  quay. 
A  merry  sailor  on  the  white  deck  sings  ; 

A  sea-gull  circles  in  the  bright  blue  sky  ; 
And  the  braYe  ship,  as  o'er  the  waves  she  springs, 

Lifts  with  majestic  pride  her  white  sails  high. 

A  half-burned  log  falls  with  a  crash  apart 

And  sends  a  thousand  sparks  toward  the  dark  sky 
And  Grandpa  murmurs,  waking  with  a  start, 
"Ay,  they  were  gallant  times — those  days  gone  by!' 


A  HUMAX-XATL'RE  STORY 

BY    KATHARINE    H.    SPICER    (AGE    I  4') 

They  were  four  young  people  haYing  tea  together  on 
the  Yeranda  of  the  Country  Club.  Dick  and  Helen  were 
brother  and  sister,  but  the  others.  Jack  and  Anne,  were 
just  friends.  As  they  sat  there,  deYOuring  tea  and 
cakes,  they  watched  the  tennis-courts  in  front  of  them, 
commenting  on  the  plays  and  players. 

After    a    while    their   conversation    became   more   per- 
sonal.     Jack    gazed    admiringly    at    Helen's    scarlet    silk 


l-OORS."      BY    WILLIAM    H    GRATWICK,  JR.,  AGE    12. 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 

sweater.     "That   's  a  good-looking  sweater  you   \. 
on,  Helen.     I  like  the  color  ;  it  suits  you."     And  Anne 
expressed    her   liking    for    Dick's   tie,    which    was    of   as 
many  colors  as  Joseph's  coat. 


The  conversation  continued  in  similar  strains  until 
Anne  had  to  leave,  Jack,  of  course,  accompanying  her. 
The  other  two  remained  to  meet  their  parents,  who  were 
coming  out  to  the  club  for  supper.  Dick  and  Helen 
discussed  the  coming  tennis  tournament,  et  cetera,  for 
a  while,  and  then  silence  reigned.  Every  one  else  had 
left  by  this  time  except  two  strangers,  so  they  were  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  each  other. 

Finally,  being  her  brother,  and  therefore  not  deigning 
to  show  that  he  noticed  how  becoming  her  sweater  was, 
Dick  said  to  Helen  :  "For  mercy's  sake.  Sis,  wipe  some 
of  that  powder  off  your  nose  !  It  's  as  white  as — as  that 
tablecloth  !     Just  caked  on  !" 

And  because  she  was  his  sister  and  so,  of  course, 
could  not  tell  him  how  good-looking  he  was  in  his  new 
tennis  regalia,  Helen  retorted  :  "Before  you  comment  on 
other  people's  noses  again,  you  'd  better  take  a  look  at 
your  own.     It  's  redder  than  this  sweater  of  mine  !" 

Such  is  human  nature  ! 


A  NATURE  STORY 

BY    CHLOE   S.    THOMPSON"    (AGE    12) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Rustle,  rustle,  rustle !  That  is  the  story  the  maple- 
leaves  tell.  Brown,  yellow,  and  red,  they  fall  from  the 
tree.  Then  hither  and  thither  they  are  blown  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  till  heaps  of  brown  ruins  are  all 
that  is  left  of  them. 
Through  the  long 
winter  they  lie  as  if 
asleep. 

When  the  green, 
new  leaves  are 
growing  fast  above 
their  heads  and  the 
snow  has  all  melted 
away,  those  brown 
heaps  are  not  idle. 
Oh,  no !  for  they. 
too,  are  working 
hard  to  nourish  the 
new  little  maple- 
leaves.  And  wlu-n 
a  new  branch,  or 
leaf,  or  twig  begins 
to  sprout,  do  you 
think  it  is  with  sad- 
ness that  the  brown 
ones  look  up  at  it  ? 
Surely  not !  For 
they  have  been  working  just  for  this  end  all  the  spring. 
They  have  been  giving  all  their  best  strength  to  make 
the  new  green  leaflets  grow  big  and  strong,  and  to  send 
out  the  new  shoots  so  that  their  father-tree  will  grow 
bigger  and  bigger  and  bigger! 

Thus  they  go  on.  ever  changing,  the  old  leaves  going 
down  from  their  gay  life  in  the  tree-tops  to  nourish 
their  brothers  who  will  come  next  year  and  to  make  the 
soil  rich  so  that  our  lovely  wild-flowers  may  spring  up 
all   around. 

I  do  not  think  the  brown  leaves  are  sad.  They  have 
been  large  and  green  :  they  have  been  red  and  yellow. 
Now,  as  we  run  through  the  fields,  they  rustle  under 
our  feet  :  in  the  winter  they  lie  quietly  beneath  the 
snow,  but  still  they  are  not  sad. 

They  hear  a  promise — a  beautiful  promise  of  better 
things.— and  they  lie  quietly  happy,  waiting  for  the 
springtime  that  always  comes. 


,  V    A.   CUSHMAN,  ACE 
(SILVER  BAD< 
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FIRESIDE  FANCIES 

EY    JESSIE    MARILLA    THOMPSON     (AGE    13) 

{Silver  Badge) 
The  distant  hills  are  robed  with  night  ;  without,  the 

wind  is  chill  : 
About  the  hearthstone,  warm  and  bright,  it  whistles 

loud  and  shrill, 
Yet  cheerily  the  fire  doth  glow,  and  bears  a  message, 

dear — 
Time  that  is  past,  regain'd  may  be,  and  spring,  though 

fields  are  sere. 

See,  in  the  glowing  of  the  coals,  each  season  of  the 

year — 
Spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter  wild — yes,  ev'ry  one 

is  here. 
See,  where  the  ash  is  wee  and  gray,  a  fragile,  dainty 

thing — 
The  pussy-willows  come  again,  first  messengers  of 

spring  ! 

Here,  where  the  flame  burns  ruby-red,  behold  the  sum- 
mer's rose  ! 

Dear  one,  't  is  summer-time  again,  where  rose  of 
crimson  grows  ; 

Look,  in  von  bed  of  glowing  coals,  the  scarlet  leaves  of 
fall,  ' 

Vaunt  all  their  glory,  whisp'ring  soft  the  autumn's 
wistful  call. 

The  fire  burns  low,  the  ash  is  white,  behold  the  winter, 

dear — 
The  ashes  fall  upon  the  hearth,  as  snow  on  fields  all 

sere  ; 
Dear  one,  the  soul  of  man  is  fire ;  and  now  the  message 

see : 
The  glad  years  past,  tho'  long  they  're  fast,  may  still 

regained  be  '. 


Jha  "       bV    BARBARA    BARNES,   ACE    15. 
(  SILVER    BA1 


A   NATURE  STORY 

BY    HELEN    PALMES    (ACE    141 

(Silver  B  i 
Tooth-scab    was   a    full   grown    bull    moose.      H 
called    Tooth-scar    because    he    carried    on    his    flank    a 
long  scar  left  by  a  wolf's  teeth. 

This  year  he  was  old  enough  to  join   in  the   fighting 
for  leadership. 

On  a  late  afternoon  in  October,  when  the  ! 
gathering    for    the    winter.    Tooth-scar    arose    from    his 
thicket   shelter  and,  climbing  a   high  bluff,  sent  his  call 


ringing    over    the    valley.      A    doe    answered    with    her 
mournful   note,   but   Tooth-scar  was  not  satisfied. 

The  next  night  came  :  again  he  climbed  the  crag  and, 
standing  silhouetted  against  the  sunset  sky,  bellowed 
forth  his  challenge  for  battle.  His  big,  restless  ears 
were  pricked  forward  as  he  stood  motionless,  waiting 
for  an  answer.  Suddenly  from  a  cliff  across  the  valley 
came  a  long-drawn  cry.  Tooth-scar  started.  His  call 
had  been  answered.  His  fighting  blood  was  aroused 
and,  leaping  from  his  crag,  he  went  crashing  through 
the  forest  to  meet  his  enemy. 

The  bull  that  had  answered  the  challenge  had  been 
leader  in  a  large  herd  for  many  years,  and  when  Tooth- 
scar  saw  him,  he 
realized  what  a 
hard  fight  he  would 
have.  His  oppo- 
nent was  the  first 
to  charge.  Rearing 
on  his  hind  legs, 
he  struck  fiercely 
at  Tooth-scar  with 
his  pointed  hoofs. 
But  Tooth-scar 

dodged  to  one  side, 
cutting  the  other's 
leg  with  his  sharp 
antlers.  Again  they 
met — this  time  with 
heads  down — and 
with  vicious  thrust 
and  parry  they 
battled  until  their 
antlers  became 

locked    together. 

Suddenly  Tooth- 
scar,  planting  his 
hoofs  firmly,  forced 
his  enemy's  head 
back  with  all  his  mighty  strength.  The  straining  sil 
of  the  old  buck  yielded  slowly  until  his  neck  cracked 
and  he  crashed  to  the  ground. 

Tooth-scar    stepped    back    warily.      Then,    seeing    that 
the   bull   was  dying,  he   trotted  off  to  collect   his  hard- 
herd. 


FIRESIDE  FANCIES 

BY    ELIZABETH    M.    I)  i  .3  ) 

(Honor  Men:' 
The  warm  dark  wraps  me  round,  as  still  I  sit 

the  camp-fire  bright.     The  evening  wind 
Wafts  the  smoke-spice  :  the  pine-strewed  ground 

forth  its  fragrance  faintly,  and  I  lie 
Watching  the  bright  flames  leap  to  touch  the  stars. 
Each  shadow  is  alive — a  little  ghost 
Dancii  with  long  and  streaming  hair. 

And   where  the  dark   if 
The  vague  half-outlii  hild, 

With  wistful  eyes,  and  tender,  trembling  mouth, 

ing  to  share  the  warmth  and  light  with  me — 
ihy,  and  frightened  at  the  very  thought, 
moonlit  lake. 
\  drowsy  bird. 
Kept  wakeful  by  my  fitful  firelight. 
Twin-  ill  rabbit,  past, 

he   fire-shine  gleaming  on  his  wild,  wide  eyes. 
The  wind  grov  r,  and  the  bright  flames  bend 

I  'm  half  ash 
^oon  the  summer  flies.     O,  dryad  child. 
Where  will  you  be  when  winter  snows  are  deep? 


"A   TRAVELER."       BV    R 
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FIRESIDE  FANCIES 

BY    FRANCES    M.    HALL    (AGE    io) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Sometimes  before  the  fire  I  sit 

And  watch  the  roaring  flames, 
And  then  I  see  a  merry  sight — 

The  fairies  playing  games. 

Some  are  red  and  some  are  white, 

While  some  are  vivid  blue, 
And  all  have  wavy  golden  locks, 

A-shining  like  the  dew. 

Some  are  shooting  tiny  guns 

That  go  off  with  a  pop ! 
Others  dance  around  the  logs 

As  though  they  'd  never  stop. 

But  one  thing  about  these  fairies 

Always  seems  so  queer — 
The  fact  that  when  they  've  played  awhile, 

They  always  disappear  ! 

I  don't  know  how  they  do  it, 
But  I  see  them  smaller  grow ; 

They  dwindle  into  tiny  sparks 
And  up  the  chimney  go. 

I  sometimes  wish  that,  just  for  once, 

/  was  a  fairy,  too — 
Then  I  could  dance  around  the  logs 

And  play  at  peek-a-boo. 


A  NATURE  STORY 

BY    ARVID    JANSON     (AGE    1 6) 

It  was  a  sultry,  hot  day  in  June.  Rain  had  not  fallen 
for  many  days;  vegetation  was  turning  brown,  and  the 
roads  lay  thick  with  dust.  In  the  forest,  leaves  hung 
drooping,  and  the  bees,  by  their  monotonous  drone, 
sounded  a  warning  should  they  be   disturbed. 

The  stillness  was  broken  by  a  crashing  of  branches. 
A  swarm  of  bees  arose,  and  flew  in  one  mass  after  the 
intruder — a    snarling    fox.       Reynard's    otherwise    sleek 


coat  was  ruffled  and  dusty.  He  foamed  at  the  mouth, 
pawed  and  leaped  at  his  tantalizing  foe  as  some  bee 
stung  him  in  the  neck. 

He  had  shaken  off  his  pursuers,  but  continued  in  his 
bewildering  manner.  He  leaped  into  space,  twisted,  and 
squirmed.  Halting  of  a  sudden,  he  would  bite  at  his 
back,  which  proved  futile,  then  lie  down  and  roll,  and 
kick,  and  squirm.  As  he  crossed  a  level  plain,  a  boy 
shied  a  stone,  which  cut  a  gash  in  his  hind  leg.  This 
increased  his  fury,  and  with  a  bound  and  a  yell  he  dis- 
appeared again  into  the  forest. 

The  heat  of  the  day  increased.  He  had  covered  three 
miles  at  this  pace.  He  was  breathing  hard,  and  was 
slouching  along  with  a  drooping  tail  ;  and  at  intervals, 
with  a  convulsive  shudder,  he  would  try  to  throw  off 
that  unseen  enemy.  He  sniffed  the  air.  With  a  long- 
drawn  cry,  as  of  relief,  he  increased  his  pace,  and  in  a 
moment  was  scanning  the  shores  of  a  silvery  stream 
for  human  beings. 

Satisfied  that  no  one  was  near,  he  advanced  cau- 
tiously. Under  an  overhanging  bush,  he  pulled  off  a 
large  clump  of  moss.  He  held  it  in  his  mouth,  and 
walked  slowly  backwards  into  the  stream.  Slowly, 
slowly,  until  his  head  went  under.  Then  suddenly  he 
let  the  moss  go  and  swam  away,  climbing  up  on  the 
opposite  bank. 

As  he  shook  his  pelt  free  from  water,  he  looked  at 
that  floating  moss  with  relief  and  went  his  way. 

That   moss   contained   his   worst    enemv — FLE.IS .' 


A  NATURE  STORY 

BY   ANNA    C.    CARVEY    (.\GE    14) 

(Silver  Badge) 
One  warm  day  last  summer  I  was  contentedly  reading 
on  my  front  porch.  In  the  midst  of  a  most  interesting 
part  of  my  story  the  call  of  a  catbird  sounded  clos 
my  ear.  Looking  up,  I  found  Blackie  Catbird  himself 
perched  directly  in  front  of  me  on  the  rail.  1  did  not 
have  to  be  told  what  had  brought  him.  for  I  saw  him 
look  longingly  at  the  plate  of  cherries  on  the  arm  of 
my  chair.  For  a  long  time  Blackie  watched  me  and  the 
cherries,  no  doubt  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  whether 
the   prize   was   worth   the   risk. 

I  did  not  move,  and  he  must  have  thought  me  a  new 
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kind  of  cherry-tree,  for  his  yearning  for  the  cherries 
finally  overcame  his  fear,  and  he  fluttered  into  the  dish. 
He  stood  beside  my  arm  and  yet  did  not  seem  afraid. 

Then  he  carefully  selected  a  big  ripe  cherry  and, 
carrying  it  in  his  mouth,  he  flew  away.  Undoubtedly  he 
was  very  thankful  that  he  had  not  been  harmed  by  the 
peculiar  thing  in  that  very  large  nest,  for  such  he  must 
have  considered  my  front  porch. 

I  knew  that  catbirds  were  bold  little  robbers,  but  did 
you  ever  know  they  were  as  daring  as  this  little  fellow? 


A   NATURE  STORY 

BY    MARTHA   BARTLETT    (AGE    1 3) 

(Silver  BaJ<jc ) 
While  staying  in  the  mountains  one  spring,  my  aunt 
suggested,  in  one  of  our  walks,  that  we  go  to  see  the 
house  where  some  of  our  friends  had  stayed  the  sum- 
mer before.  As  we  approached  the  cottage,  which  was 
built  in  the  woods,  we  saw  that  the  place  was  unoccu- 
pied, save  for  a  big  brown  rabbit  that  hopped  across  the 
path. 

Attracted  by  the  twitterings  of  the  birds,  we  sat  on 
the  ground.  We  waited  quietly,  and  the  first  one  that 
we  saw  was  a  little  brown  oven-bird.  Through  the  field- 
glasses  we  could  see  its  dear  little  throat  move  as  it 
called  "teacher  teacher  teacher"  to  its  mate,  who  would 
answer. 

Then  a  vireo  flew  across  the  path  and,  after  resting 
on  a  branch  for  a  moment,  flew  away. 

We  heard  a  noise  overhead,  and,  when  we  looked  up 
into  the  old  pine-tree,  we  saw,  perched  on  a  limb,  a 
scarlet  tanager  in  his  splendid  coat  of  scarlet  and  black. 
We  watched  him  until  he  flew  away. 

Then  a  chipmunk  scampered  into  view,  and  when  he 
spied  us,  he  sat  up  on  his  haunches  and  looked  at  us  in 
absolute   wonder;   then  in   his   surprise    he   sank   slowly 


MY  HAVE  TO  TRAVEL 
S0nE,8UT  I'n  BOUND  TO 
GET  YOU! 


(  SILVER    B  ■■ 

upon  all  fours  again.     When  he  could  screw  up  courage, 
he  ran  away  :  but  strange  to  say.  he  was  back  again  the 
next   moment   to  make  another  observation  of  the  q 
looking  creatur 

'Mi  a  branch  I  spied  a  bright  blue  bird  which  my  aunt 
said  was  an  indigo  bunting.  We  saw  many  robins  and 
catbirds,  and  now  and  then   a   flicker,  but   our  attention 

directed  more  to   the  birds   ilia!    we   did    not   s 
our  1  very-day  walk. 

We  always  referred  to  this  spot  as  "Birds'  Parad 
and  often  spent  many  quiet  hours  with  our  feat! 
friends  there. 


FIRESIDE  FANXIES 

BY    MAY    E.    WISHART    (ACE    1 7) 

(Honor  Member) 
They  sat  beside  the  fire,  the  family  group, 

Rach  on  the  bright  flames  thoughtfully  intent 
Without,  a  whining,  whistling  winter  wind 

Wailed  forth  its  woes  in  accents  violent. 

The  cat,  prosaic  beast,  looked  at  the  fire, 

And  dreamed  of  catnip,  and  of  rats  and  mice  ; 

Small   Bobby,  little  better,  thought  the  logs 
Looked  like  a  layer  cake,  each  log  a  slice. 


"A    HEADING    FOR   JANUARY. "      BY   FRANCES   H.   LENZ,  AGE    16. 
(  SILVER   BADGE.) 

But  Sister  Ruth's  brown  eyes  were  large  and  soft, 
For  she  was  building  castles  fair  in  Spain  ; 

Before  her,  from  the  fire,  a  tall  knight  rose, 

With  noble  face,  and  white  shield  free  from  stain. 

Big  Brother  Jack  thought  of  a  city  grand 
That  he  would  like  to  build  across  the  sea  ; 

A  city  of  ideals — dwelling-place 

Of  great  achievements  and  of  liberty. 

The  half-burnt  logs  made  Dad  think  of  the  time 
When  he  had  brought  in  logs  long  years  ago  ; 

And  Mother  sighed  to  think  of  homeless  ones 
Who  had  that  night,  perhaps,  no  place  to  go. 

The  flames  curl   up  in   ever-changing  shap'  -, 
And  paint  the  fireside  faces  with  their  glow. 

With  now  a  sigh,  a  smile,  a  wistful  gaze 

As  haunting  dreams  and  memories  come  and  go. 
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Mary  L.  Canty 
Eliphalt  Wickes 
Margaret  Klein 
E.  King  Graves 
Marian  Olcott 
Jacob  Levenson 
Claire  Graves 
Kdith  Humphrey 
Elizabeth  Carnvell 
Ethel  Boatright 
Rachel  Feldman 
Ida  Esner 
Cassie  A.  Dize 


Sarah  F.  Borock 
Agnes  MacDonald 
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Alice  Hanna 
Mildred  E.  Fish 
Janet  Scrimgeour 
Ruth  V.  Hirschman 
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Arnold  Levenson 
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Catherine  E.  Cook 
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TRAVELER.  BY   JESSIE    G. 

MCKENZIE,   AGE    13. 


Marjorie  S.  Banks 
Elinor  Goldmark 
Alvin  Hattorf 
Gertrude  Goodman 
William  Giddon 

VERSE 

Peggy  Hall 
Rebecca  Emery 
Eleanor  Johnson 
Eleanor  Mason 
Leonora  B.  Kennedy 
Dorothy  H.  Leach 
Florence  M.  Treat 
Nellie  Adams 
Anita  L.  Grannis 
Marcella  H.  Foster 
M.  Louise  Pott 
Rachel  E.  Saxton 
Aileen  Ross 
Sterling  North 
Katherine  Bull 
Laura  Morris 
Catherine  La  Master 
Mary  I.  Fry 
Ruth  Barcher 
Florence  White 
Marian  Welker 
F.stella  H.  Jackson 
Esther  J.  Lowell 
Adelaide  L.  Remsen 
Harriet  T.  Parsons 
C.  Rosalind  Holmes 
Hulda  Huward 
Katherine  Gauss 
Eva  M.  Borden 
Elizabeth  Mcllvaine 
Lucy  M.  Hodge 
Marv  H    Howland 
Idella  Purnell 
Jeanne  Russell 
Miriam  Simons 
Celestine  Morgan 
Grace  C.  Freese 
Ruth  E.  Jeffrey 
Marie  Mirvis 
Frances  Noble 
Eunice  Thompson 
Jane  Furlong 
Isabelle  M.  Craig 
Dora  Sussman 
Dorothy  Levy 
Lucie  Watkins 
Beatrice  C.  Traub 
Mary  S    Benson 
Ruth  Memory 
Rose  Cohen 
Ruth  P.  Crawford 
Esther  W.  H.  Rowland 
Norman  Johnson 
Mary  C.  Howard 
Amelie  de  Witt 
John  D   Cox 


DRAWINGS 

Wynn  Holcomb 
Ruth  J.  Browne 
Marian  Allardt 
Victor  E.  Demers 
Ruth  Jenner 
Helena  M.  Chase 
Mary  I.  Farley 
Miriam  De  Camp 
Miriam  Fisenberg 
Elberta  L.  Esty 
Gertrude  D.  Harms 
Dorothy  Hughes 
Adelaide  Winter 
Amelia  Winter 
Edwin  M.  Gill 
Catharine  Harlan 
Magdalen  Mooney 
Mildred  Bruckheimer 
Margaret  C.  Harms 
Esther  Rice 
Gladys  Fliegelman 
Helen  A.  Winans 
Catharine  S.  Krupa 
Eunice  Jackson 
Vera  Kellogg 
Esther  R.  Owens 
Frances  B.  Brooks 
Corinne  Ross 
Katharine  Rogers 
Mary  R.  Evans 
Elna  Daniels 
Margaret  Loomis 
Mary  A.  Ma.  k 
Carolyn  Dean 
Ruth  Hughes 
Virginia  Attwell 
Barbara  Prosser 
Elizabeth  Sumner 
Anne  C.  Sharp 
Louire  Perkins 
Margaret  J.  Harper 
Katherine  Young 
Marian  Hoyt 
Esther  Hill 
Dorothy  Milne 
Thomas  Waterman 
Philip  H.  Ward 
Margaret  Fields 
June  Joh 

Catherine  Hamilton 
Lucile  Kapp 
Kathleen  Andrews 
Charles  A.  Smith 
Willett  Clark 
Ethel  Stewart 
Florence  Daly 
Lionel  Cashman 
Sally  Serson 
Anna  Lincoln 
Katherine  D.  Stewart 
Mary  Cunningham 
Morgan  S.  Callahan 


Jaf  k  Field 
Caroline  M.  Wood 
Harriet  Winter 
Norman  Trcfethen 
Doris  E.  Woodruff 
Grace  Mac  Farland 
Betty  Fietgens 
Yenette  M.  Willard 
Dorothy  Burr 
Pamela  Berdan 
Margaret  Goldsmith 
Margaret  Boker 
Edith  D.  Steinmetz 
Vernita  C.  Haynes 
F.  B.  Fox 
Francis  Bartlett 
Walter  Jensen 
Margaret  Schall 
Jean  von  der  Laucken 
Phyllis  Kett 
Grace  B.  Cuyler 
Ethel  S.  Polhemus 
Catharine  Mullen 
Alice  B.  Parker 
Margaret  Thomson 
Dorothy  G.  Hardy- 
Penelope  P.  Hubbard 
Alfred  L.  Adams 
Verdi  Fuller,  Jr. 
Frances  M.  Robinson 
Dorothy  Hood 
Winifred  Williams 
Marguerite  Munger 
Josephine  Hopkens 
Louise  S.  May 
Tillie  Rosen 
Katharine  Derby 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Katharine  G.  White 
Serena  E.  Hand 
Lucile  Arnold 
Barbara  Bell 
Lucy  Pomeroy 
Alice  Lee  Hall 
Arthur  Brand 
Gerald  H.  Loomis 
Ella  T.  Riske 
Philip  K.  Hoerr 
A,  B.    I  rondsen 
Katherine  A.  Adams 
Alfred  Buss,  Jr. 
John  F.  Fitschen.     r  1 
Annette  N.  Wright 
Robert  W.  R.  Hartung 
Marie  C.  file  v 


RIKER,  AGE    15. 

liy  Steffan 
Marshall  S.  Brown.  Jr 
Helen  White 
Katharine  J.  Dimon 
Adele  Mowton 
Margaret  Worcester 
Kathrvn  Rohnert 
Helen'  P 
Marshall  Tines 
Thomas  Blair 
Dorothy  E.  Handsaker 
Esther  S 

Dorothy  Thompson 
Everett  W.  Lins 
!      1    ..  abeth  Pelz 
G.  Edwin  Spitzmillei 


Elizabeth  C.  Bates 
Nancy  A.  Ely 
Dorothy  Morton 
Eleanor  Ritter 

PUZZLES 

Ignatius  Vado 
Constance  Caldwell 
Sidney  Peilte 


William  Penn 
Kathryn  L.  Drury 
Armand  Donaldson 
Julia  Grant  Bacon 
Bernard  Goldbaum 
Alice  Curtin 
Harold  ■ 
Carl  Fichandler 
Laura  Hunter 
Peggy  Gantt 


Anita  Rice 
F.  E.  Youngman 
Mary  V.  Spencer 
Parker  Webb 
Harriet  Kernan 
Margaret  Hill 
Phyllis  Kett 
Walter  Hardy 
J.  Spencer  Brock 
A.  Louise  Sumwalt 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  195 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  draw, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.    Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  195  will  close  January  24  (for  for- 
eign members  January  30 J.  Prize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  May. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "The  Open  Road."' 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  th::n  three  hundred 
words.     Subject,  "A  Winter  Adventure."' 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives..     Subject,  "  Moving  Things." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "Made  at  Home,"  or  a  Heading  for  May. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  NICHOLAS. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "  Riddle-box." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  Class  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  1 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
id  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
protected  "  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.    Contributors  must  state  in  </  where 

and  under  what  circumstances   the  photograph  was  taken. 

No   unused  contribution    can    be   returned   un 
accompanii  ind  stamped  envelop  of  the 

■  size  to  hold  the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 

is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

I     ery  contribution,    of  whatever  kind,   must  bear  the 
name,  age.  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original  "  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  'who  must  be 
id  doubt — and  must  st  —  that 

ntribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also 
be  added.  These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet. 
but  on  the  contribution  itself —  if  manuscript,  on  the  ;. 
margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  bo*  k.  Y\  rite  or 
draw  A  contributor  may  send 

but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only  ;  this,  however,  does  not  include  the  "  advertising 
competition"     (see    advertising    pages)    or   "An  w<: 

Addn  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

355  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE   LETTER-BOX 


Here  is  a  very  interesting  and  highly  creditable  letter 
from  a  "romantic"  boy-reader  of  this  magazine,  in  far- 
away Japan.  His  resolve  to  master  the  difficult  English 
language,  and  his  evident  friendly  feeling  for  America 
are  heartily  to  be  commended  ;  and  we  take  pleasure  in 
printing  his  letter  almost  precisely  in  the  form  in  which 
he  wrote  it.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  St.  Nicholas 
has  many  warm  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  novel  and  appreciative  letters  which  they  send 
us  are  especially  welcome  to  the  home-land  readers  of 
our  Letter- Box. 

Tokyo,  Japan-. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  For  a  few  months  I  have  been  get- 
ting you  sent  by  a  grown-up  friend  of  mine.  I 
been  your  lover  since  I  had  you  first  given  by  him. 
Although  I  repeated  every  number  very  often,  I  never 
tired  of  you  but  fond  more  and  more.  I  was  sorry 
that  I  had  no  father,  as  he,  who  was  an  officer,  fell  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  War :  but  happy  now  as  I  have 
found  a  good  friend  in  you.  So  it  was  till  you  joined 
to  my  family  that  I  had  sometimes  felt  my  home,  which 
consists  of  my  mother,  an  elder  sister  and  I.  lonely. 

I  am  teaching  English  to  myself  by  helps  of  some 
books.  It  seems  to  me  rather  hard  task  to  master  cer- 
tain language  thoroughly.  But  I  shall  fight  and  con- 
quer all  the  difficulties  and  gain  your  prize.  I  wish  to 
contribute  you  proses,  in  which  I  tell  something  about 
Japan,  though  my  English  is  as  yet  too  imperfect  to 
write  verses.  Japan  is  the  romantic  realm  in  the  world  ; 
her  national  idea,  sceneries,  and  what  t<  J  ;pan 

is  all  romantic.     I  dare  say,  I  am  myself  a  romantic  boy. 

I  always  wish  that  many  American  boys  could  cor- 
respond with  us  the  Japanese,  as  I  believe  that  the  cor- 
■dence  would,  no  doubt,  produce  an  appreciable 
friendship  among  your  countrymen  and  us.  That  friend- 
ship might  be  called  the  "Little  Jap-American  Alliance" 
because  it  will  have  so  good  effect  on  both  the  countries. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am 

Your  loving  reader  in  Japan. 

Pentakrow  Mochizuki. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Dear    St.    Nicholas  :    A    few   minul 

important-looking   envelop    from    you   contain; 
certain  small  round  silver  pin   with  •  hich 

has  made   me   :vrv   happy.      I    could   n't  '. hank 

you  for  it,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  hi 
it.  how  pretty  I  think  it  is.  and  how  proud   I  am  "t 

I   can   imagine,  fift;  'nan 

sitting  before  a  cheerful  winter  fireside,  with 
little    faces    at    her    knee.      She    ha- 
fairy  stories,  but  just  now.  as  their  eyes  shine  br:. 
and  their  cheeks  grow  redder,  she  i>  ••  lling  th< 
the  time  she  won  a  silver  badge   from  the   Si     Ni< 

Then    the    carefully  :  1    be 

handed  from  one  to  the  other  by  admiring  little  fii 
and  final! 

pink   cotton    in    a   small    white   box.      Th 
scramble  across  the  room  and  fill  tl 
Nicholases,  old   and    new.   for  in  the 

room    there    is    a    gr<  nil    of    them.      They 

bring  them  back  to  the  fireplace,  the  old  woman  pu 
her  spectacles  and  takes  up  one  of  the  i  The 

rest  of  the   evening  is  spent  in   reading,  but   long 


the  children  are  put  to  bed,  the  old  woman  still  looks 

dreamily  into  the  fire,  smiling  happily.     In  her  lap  is  a 

torn,  time-worn  copy  of  the  May  St.  Nicholas  of  1915. 

-s  that  this  old  grandmother  is 

-ateful    and    affectionate    league-member, 

Ethel  Carver  Litchfield  (aire  1- 


Edmore,  Michigan. 
Dear    St.    Nicholas:    My   auntie   sent   you   to   me    for 
Christmas,  so  you  see  I  have  Christmas  twelve  times  a 
year. 

My   favorite   stories   were  "Tommy  and  the  Wishing- 
stone."  "Peg  o'  the   Ring."  and  "The   Strange   Stoi 
Mr.  Dog  and  Mr.   P 

I  loaned  you  to  a  little  friend  of  mine  who  was  sick, 
for  his  mother  to  read  to  him. 

I  take  you  to  school  and  my  teacher  reads  you  to  the 
children. 

Your  interested  reader. 

Vera  Wilson  (age  9). 


Sakchi.  India. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  live  in  one  of  the  most  civilized 
stations    in    India,    and    have    been    here    eight    months. 
There  are  hills  surrounding  us,  and  a  river  quite  near. 
Sometimes    th-  :i    the    hills    catch    fire,    and    it 

looks  like  a  flaming  serpent  winding  about.  The  river 
is  not  very  high  now  as  there  has  not  been  much  rain 
this  rainy  season. 

I   went  to  the   Himalaya   Mountains  for  the  hot 
ther :    they    were   perfectly   beautiful,    especially   coming 
down  .  up  on  the  train. 


The  pictur  -  killed 

with  one  of  the  hi!!- 

ten   t  tip. 

Kathkyn    Bku 


I  have  - 

-   came  this  month.   I  took   it  I 
n  it  so  no  one  could  capture  it  be: 
1   I   put  it  under  my  pillow  when   I   went 
to  bed   so    I   could   r  uld   see   in  tile 
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morning — for  there  are  four  besides  me,  all  wanting  it 
at  once. 

I  liked  your  recipes  so  well  that  I  had  them  printed 
and  made  a  cook-book  all  my  own. 

Our  literary  society  gave  a  play  from  your  pages 
called  "Every  Child."  It  was  very  well  played  ami 
very  well  liked.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  plays 
again  this  winter. 

My   favorite   story  in   this  year's   magazine   was  "The 
Lost   Prince."     I   have  also  enjoyed  "Peg  o'  the  Ring." 
I  hope  the  next  serial  stories  will  be  as  good. 
Your  Idaho  friend, 

Esther  P.  Darlington   (age  15). 


Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  was  delighted  to  read  in  the  St. 
Nicholas  of  October,  1915,  an  article  on  the  banana. 
Just  imagine  my  surprise  to  see  my  uncle  standing  un- 
der a  full-grown  banana-tree  in  one  of  the  pictures.  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  the  visits  I  made  to 
my  uncle  while  he  was  in  Banana-land  on  the  Guate- 
mala coast.  Our  days  began  at  5  a.m.,  as  everybody 
had  work  to  be  done  before  the  fearful  heat  of  the  day  ; 
there  was  always  plenty  for  small  boys  to  do  in  watch- 
ing the  Negroes  cut  down  the  bananas.  More  interest 
ing  still  was  the  loading  of  this  fruit,  which  is  cut  very 
green  so  it  will  reach  American  children  in  good  condi- 
tion to  eat.  We  had  mule-back  rides  into  deep  jungles 
of  huge  trees,  with  all  sorts  of  queer  parasites  hanging 
on  their  branches.  Once  we  crossed  a  river  and  saw  a 
lot  of  sleeping  alligators  and  iguanas  on  its  banks.  At 
night  we  could  hear  the  Negroes  singing  after  their  work 
was  over,  and  monkeys  screaming,  especially  when  rain 
threatened.  My  uncle  took  me  to  see  the  famous  Maya 
ruins  of  Quirigua.  The  ruins  are  huge  stones  full  of 
engravings,  and  are  in  the  midst  of  a  jungle  that  is  be- 
ing cleared  ready  for  growing  bananas. 
From  your  reader, 

Stanley  Osborne. 


Cristobal,  Canal  Zone. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  For  more  than  six  years  my  home 
has  been  in  Panama,  and  during  part  of  that  time  I 
lived  on  the  edge  of  the  Culebra  Cut,  or  Gaillard  Cut, 
as  it  is  now  called.  In  fact,  we  lived  so  near  that  we 
could  watch  the  operations  going  on,  and  distinguish 
the  individual  sounds  that  made  up  the  perpetual  roar 
coming  from  the  great  gash  in  the  hills. 

It  was  fascinating  to  watch  the  huge  steam-shovel 
dippers  take  up  dirt — like  giant  jaws.  Swinging  on 
their  ponderous  arms,  they  deposited  a  load  in  one  of 
the  long  line  of  cars  and  swung  back  for  another. 
When  the  car  became  full,  the  train  slipped  a  little 
further  on,  and  another  car  was  waiting  to  be  filled. 
Back  and  forth  swung  the  huge  steel  arm  with  the  dip- 
per, and  car  after  car  slid  up  ami  was  filled.  The  train 
shrieked,  and  groaned,  and  the  steam-shovel  puffed  and 
rattled.  The  chains,  reaching  along  the  arm  and  con- 
trolling the  dipper,  made  the  rattling  :  the  ponderous 
efforts  of  the  machinery  made  the  puffing;  and  the 
swaying,  pulling,  and  stopping  of  the  cars  did  tin 
shrieking   and   groani 

The  shrill,  piping  blast-drills  were  another  detail  of 
the  hustle  in  the  Cut.  Their  steel  pistons,  shooting  up 
and  down,  kept  up  an  incessant  click-clack,  as  if  to  in- 
sist that  they  must  not  he  overlooked.  After  a  hole  was 
drilled  and  the  fuse  inserted,  a  steam-shovel  blew  a 
warning.  That  was  the  signal  for  a  blast,  and  every  one 
scattered  for  shelter.  A  few  minutes'  wait,  then  the 
whole  cut-bottom   shook  with   an   uoheaval.      Rocks  and 


dirt  flew  plentifully.  But  after  this  "shower"  was  over, 
the  men  flocked  back  to  their  work,  and  the  furious 
din  continued. 

We  lived  for  a  time  in  Bas  Obispo,  at  the  end  of  the 
Cut.  Here  the  dirt-trains  came  puffing  out  of  the  Cut 
laden  with  rock,  which  they  carried  to  the  Toro  Point 
Breakwater,  at  Colon,  or  to  Panama  City.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Cut,  we  could  watch  them  puffing  up- 
grade. They  were  so  long  and  heavy  that  two  engines 
were  always  necessary  to  pull  them  up,  and  sometimes 
four  (two  pushing)  or  three.  The  extra  engines,  near 
the  top  of  the  grade  loosened  their  hold  and  slid  rat- 
tling back  into  the  Cut,  to  reappear  later  with  another 
train.  The  work  was  so  great  that  sometimes  from 
forty  to  sixty  engines  a  day  passed. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  the  locks,  for  we  never 
lived  near  them.  But  we  walked  the  length  of  Gatun 
Locks  before  their  completion,  went  through  the  im- 
mense culverts,  like  tunnels,  in  the  walls,  and  saw  the 
bare  steel  structure  of  the  gates. 

From  time  to  time,  stories  appear  in  St.  Nicholas 
about  these  countries,  and  I  enjoy  reading  them  very 
much,  as  they  are  adventures  or  events  that  I  can  un- 
derstand. 

Thanking  St.  Nicholas  for  the  many  pleasant  hours 
it  has  given  me,  I  am, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Mary  Yerner. 


This  clever  little  poem  is  printed  just  as  written  by  its 
eight-year-old  author,  and  if,  a  little  later  on,  he  should 
wish  to  change  the  spelling  of  a  few  words,  he  will 
nevertheless  be  as  loyal  as  ever,  we  hope,  to  the  cheery 
tribute  offered  by  his  verses  to  the  delights  of  winter. 
Meanwhile,  for  the  present,  so  youthful  a  poet  is  privi- 
leged to  spell  as  he  pleases — whatever  the  learned  dic- 
tionary-makers may  say  ! 

NOYEMBER 

The  chill  November  winds  are  here, 

The   frosted  grass  is  snowy   white. 
We  '11  start  a  fire  to  give  us  cheer, 

And  watch  its  blazing  flames  so  bright. 

This  morning  when  I  woke  from  rest, 

A  wondrus  vision  met  my  site  : 
I  saw  the  landscape  newly  dressed 

In  snowy  mantle,  crystle  white. 

Now  for  some  winter  sport.  Hurrah! 

We    11   laugh,   and  shout,  and  coast,  and  run. 
From  cellers  Bidding  place  we   '11  draw. 
Our  freindlv  sled  to  give  us  fun. 
End. 
Theodore  Hudson  Diemer  (a. 


Brookline,  Mass. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas   League:    Some  time  since  a  gold 

badge  was  found  in  Boston  in  the  street,  and  I  have  it 
at  present.  If  the  owner  will  let  me  know  the  date 
and  place  where  it  was  lost,  and  where  to  send  it.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  know  that  they  must  feel  the 
loss,  as  I  would  not  like  to  lose  my  silver  badge  just 
acquired. 

Yours  truly, 

William   Prentiss  Howe,  Jr. 


A  B  INCH  of  Keys,  i.  Jockey.  2.  Monkey.  3. 
Lucky  4.  Pluckv.  5.  Darkv.  6.  Donkey.  7.  Leaky. 
8.  Fr 

blb  Zigzag  From  1  to  2,  Longfellow:  3  to  4,  Evangeline. 
Cross-words:  1  Legate.  2.  Motive.  3.  Nutria.  4.  Iguana.  5.  Fad- 
ing.    6.  Fennel.     7.  Lawful.     8.  Elicit.     9.  Obtain.     10.  Awaken. 

Triple  Beheading*.  Bonaparte.  1.  Bob-bin.  2.  Spr-out.  3.  Cor- 
net. 4.  Squ-are.  5.  Car-pet.  6.  Spl-ash.  7.  Spa-red.  8.  Cot-ton.  9. 
App-ear. Charade.     Wonder. 

Connecting   Words,     i.    Real.     2.    Ally.     3.   Lyre.     4.   Read.     5. 
Adze.    6.  Zeal.     7.  Also.    8.  Sore.     9.  Real.     10.  Alto.    11.  Tun 
Need.      13.  Edge.     14.  Gear.     15.  Arid.     16.  Idle.     17.  Leap.     18    Apse. 

20.  Also.     21.  Some.     22.  Meat.     23.  Atom.     24.  Om  I 
Item. 

Illustrated  Primal  Acrostic.    Comwallis.    1.  Cactus.    2.  < 
3.  Retort.     4.  Needle.     5    Wimple.     6.  Agouti.     7    Linnet.     8.  Launch. 
9   Insect      10.  Sphinx. 


2.  Agile.     3. 
3.   Repel.     4. 

4.  Allot.     5 

5.  Stets.     V 
R.    2.  Tan.     3.  Ratio 

4.  Sin.     5.  R.     VIII 


es  and  Diamonds.  I.  1.  Cabin. 
Bifid.  4.  Iliad.  5.  Neddy.  II.  1.  Tares.  2.  Arena. 
Enerd.  5.  Salda.  III.  1.  Pagan.  2.  Anile.  3.  Gills 
Nests.     IV.     1.  Waits.     2.  Abnet.     3.  Inane.     4.  Tenet 

I       .:.  Inn.     3.  Enter.     4.  Net 
4.   Nip.     5.   O.     VII.      1.  A       2    .1  - 

1.  R.     2.  Sis.     3.  Rigid.     4.  Sir.     5.  D 

Geographical  Dmgonal.     Australia.     Cross-words:   1.  Abyssinia. 

2.  Bukharest.     3.  Wisconsin.     4.  Porto  Rico.     5.  Antarctic.     6.  Hima- 
layas.    7.  Jerusalem.     8.  Mackenzie.     9.  Minnesota. 

Novel   Acrostic.     Primals.  The   Lost  Prince;  fourth  row,   Marco 
Loristan.     Cl  1       1  nimpet.     2.    Hexagon.     3.    Express.     4. 

Lancers,     c.  Octopus.     6.  Shallow.     7.  Toronto.     8.  Patriot.     9.  Radi- 
ant.    10.  Irksome.     11.  Neutral.     12.  Caravan.      13.  Evening. 


Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

To  ocr  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Vork  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  October  Number  were  received  before  October  24  from  J.  S.  Manuel,  Jr.,  and  William  S.  Manuel. 

ANSWERS  to  Puzzles  IN  the  October  Number  were  received  before -October  24  from  Ellen  M.  Chisholm,  10— Claire  A.  Hepner,  10 — Evelyn 
Hillman,  10— "Allil  and  Adi,"  10 — Mary  V.  Spencer,  9 — Helen  A.  Moulton,  9 — Ignatius  Vado,  9 — E.  Custis  Bennett,  9 — Arthur  Poulin,  9 — Lu- 
ther B.  Arringt  >n,  7 — Helen  Adda  Vance,  7 — Hubert  Barentzen,  7— Marion  B.  Harlon  na  <  '.iris."  5— Whitney  Ashbridge,  4  —  Bar- 
bara Burwell,  3 — -Mice  Noel  Farrar,  3 — Helen  Skinner,  2 — Anne  Graydon,  1 — Elisabeth  Morrow,  1  —  Kathryn  M.  Hay  den,  1 — Margaret  Hazel, 
1 — Eleanor  L.  Hill,  1  —  Eleanor  Herring,  1 — Theodore  Neher,  1. 

word,  the  second  letter  of  the  second  word,  the  third 
letter  of  the  third  word,  the  fourth  letter  of  the  fourth 
word,  the  third  letter  of  the  fifth  word,  and  so  on.  The 
last  letters  form  no  part  of  the  zigzag,  which  latter, 
when   rightly  guessed,   forms  a  pleasant  greeting. 

Crosswords  :     1.    Odor.      2.    Pursuit.      3.    A    violent 

fancy.      4.    Form.      5.   A   common   substance.     6.   A  long 

7.   I  observed.     8.    Subject  to  a   penalty. 

9.  A  fortress.     10.  A  beautiful  mineral,  usually  bluish* 

green.     11.  Glitter.     12.  Flavor.     13.  Kingly. 

1:1. nil   mabel  smith   (age   17..  Honor  Member 


I>Ol  1:1  I      \<  ROSTIC 

My    primals    name    a    Japanese    city,    and    my    finals    an 
adjective  that  has  been  applied  to  it. 

Cross-words  (of  equal  length)  :  1.  Lubricates.  2.  To 
appear.  3.  A  car.  4.  To  strike  with  the  foot.  5.  Un- 
substantial. 

elisor  s.  pedley  (age  14),  League  Me\ 

OVERLAPPING    -<_>l    \  III.-. 

PETEjg     6Q0AD        I.      Upper,         Left-hand 

E.lLfc:      f\  \    f  L  -^  Square:  t.  A  masculine  name. 

T  I  ft.  E  5     Q  P  7"  E  &  2-   A    Roman    magistrate 

EL  E^£»*  k  £  j£  T"  Wearies.    4.  The  French  word 

(?£S  frVD^T^  for  "pupil."  tgain. 

*  i/  *  *  II.       Upper,     Right-hand 

.    .    .  AP*  C£  A$£  Square:   t.  Wide.     2.  A  gun. 

Lt42JE^L  3.    Frequently.      4-    Watchful. 

"  P  ■    ■    6  5-   Depr<  - 

r?*-    •    O         III.     Central    Si 

JS  L,t  D  ^  Mercenary.      -:.    A    study.      3. 

A    part    of    ancient    Ft! 

4.  Entrances  to  mines.     5.  To  rent. 

IV.  Lower,  Left-hand  Square:    i.  A  wanderer 
An   old   French  coin.     3.   A    Mongolian.     4.  A   pas 

5.  Takes  out,  as  a  printer. 

V.  Lower,   Right-hai 

Russia.     2    Pari  of  a  flower.     3.  Quickly.     4 
n  vehicles  used  on  snow  "r  ice. 

II  UBERT    i: 


Each    of    the    words    described    contains    (i 

When    rightly    guessed    and    written  .     another, 

the  zigzag  may  be   funned  by  the   fil 


CHARADE 

Tt"R\   my  first  and  it  makes  a  nod  ; 

Turn   my  last,  if  you   will  ; 
And  then  you  may  try  to  turn  my  whole, 

But  it  sometimes  stands  quite  still. 
marion    ■  te  Member. 


M  HERII    \l     \»  ROS1  l< 

6    io  21    10 
•    1  _>  .ii    23 

'    13   35 

■ 
.n    8 

»      1      1 7    .1-     S      M 


.'.  0RDS  :  1.  Pro\  iding  with 
weapons.  2.  \  lasso.  3.  Crazy. 
4.  Shining.  5.  To  help.  6.  A 
tropical  plant  with  large,  jointed 
stiins.  ~.  The  home  of  Evan- 
geline. 

When    the    above    words    have 

n    rightly    gu<  ssi  d,    the    initial 

h  in  r  II    the    name    of    a    famous    Persian    tale. 

The  li  tii  r^  represented  by  the  numbers  from  1  to  6  and 

from   ~  i"    1}  spill  two  of  its  principal  characters:  from 

tpell   the  name  of  a  group  of  stories  of  which 

the  name   spelled   by  the   initials  is  one.      From   28  to  31, 

to  la\  ish  affection. 

DORpTHY   WILCOX   (age    15,',  ll<n\or  Member. 


' 
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Each  of  the  ten  little  pictures  may  be  described  by  a 
single  word.  When  these  words  are  rightly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  another,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  numbered,  one  of  the  rows  of  letters,  reading  down- 
ward, will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  general  who  was 
born  in  January,   1807. 

GEOGRAPHICAL,  DIAGONAL, 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonal,  from  the  upper,  left-hand  Utter 
to  the  lower,  right-hand  letter,  will  spell  the  name  of  a 
republic  of  Central  America. 

Cross-words  :  1.  A  Turkish  peninsula.  2.  The  capital 
of  Rumania:  3.  A  large  lake.  4.  A  city  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 5.  A  river  in  British  North  America.  6.  The 
"Monument  City."  7.  The  South  African  Republic.  8. 
The  capital  of  one  of  the  United  States.  9.  One  of  the 
bighesl   peaks  of  the  Andes,      sterling  dow  (age   11). 

CROSS-WORD   KNIGMA 

My  first  is  in  Jonson,  but  not  in  Whittier; 
My  second  is  in  Whittier,  but  not  in  Jonson  ; 
My  third  is  in  Harte,  but  not  in  Kingsley  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  Kingsley,  but  not  in  Harte  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  Addison,  but  not  in  Kipling; 
My  sixth  is  in  Kipling,  but  not  in  Addison; 
My  seventh  is  in  Pope,  but  not  in  Wordsworth  ; 
My  eighth  is  in  Wordsworth,  but  not  in  Pope  ; 
My  ninth  is  in  Pope,  but  not  in  Milton. 
My  zvhole  is  a  very  famous  poet. 

martha  iiammond  (age  12),  League  Member. 

DIAMONDS 

I.  1.  In  wasp.  i.  A  sheep.  3.  Precise.  4.  A  bird.  5. 
Applause.     6.  A  little  child.     7.  In  wasp 

II.  1.  In  rate.  2.  A  gentle  blow.  3.  Partook  of  a 
hearty  meal.  4.  A  bird.  5.  To  start.  6.  A  cave.  7.  In 
rate.  dorothy  recht  (age  to),  League  Member. 

QUADRUPLE    BEHEADINGS 

1.  Behkad  four  letters  from  an  old  name  for  a  peddler, 
and  leave  a  human  being.  2.  Similarly  behead  to  give 
back,  and  leave  crude  metal.  3.  A  thin  kind  of  satin. 
and  leave  to  snare.  4.  Kinsfolk,  and  leave  a  color.  5. 
The  windflower,  and  leave  a  unit.  6.  Refined,  and  leave 
a   snakelike    fish.      7.    To    expand,    and    leave   a   lair.      8. 


Agitation,  and  leave  a  lubricating  liquid.  9.  A  fruit, 
and  leave  a  small  house.  10.  A  kind  of  grass,  and  leave 
a  pronoun.  1 1.  A  young  hare,  and  leave  to  steep  flax. 
12.  A  South  American  bat,  and  leave  anger.  13.  In  law, 
one  who  nominates,  and  leave  a  conjunction.  14.  An 
epidemic  disease,  and  leave  an  epoch. 

Winn  the  fourteen  words  have  been  rightly  beheaded, 
the  initials  of  the  remaining  three-letter  words  will 
spell  a  principle  instituted  by  the  fifth  President  of  the 
United  States. 

KATHARINE   EC.   SPENCER    (age    14),  Honor  Member. 
KING'S  MOVE  FIZZLE 


N 

2 
O 

3 
C 

4 
K 

5 
O 

6 

7 

D 

8 

A 

9 
N 

10 
N 

11 
B 

12 
R 

13 

A 

14 

B 

15 

D 

16 

F 

17 

E 

18 

D 

19 

A 

20 
F 

21 
A 

22 
G 

23 

u 

24 

T 

25 

Q 

26 

E 

27 

N 

28 

A 

29 

T 

30 

L 

31 

R 

32 

E 

33 
U 

34 
A 

35 
L 

36 

s 

37 
R 

38 

T 

39 
N 

40 

E 

41 

L 

42 

Y 

43 
G 

44 
A 

45 

P 

46 

R 

47 
C 

48 

49 
B 

50 
N 

51 

N 

52 

M 

53 
I 

54 

L 

55 
O 

56 

u 

57 

L 

58 
I 

59 

E 

60 
H 

61 

L 

62 

A 

63 

L 

64 

T 

65 

A 

66 

R 

67 
O 

68 

G 

69 
I 

70 
A 

71 

A 

72 

c 

73 
W 

74 
E 

75 
O 

76 

77 
M 

78 

79 
V 

so 
A 

81 

L 

Begin  at  a  certain  square  and  move  to  an  adjoining 
square  (as  in  the  king's  move  in  chess),  until  each 
square  has  been  entered  once.  When  the  moves  are 
Ctly  made,  the  letters  will  spell  the  names  of  ten 
famous  battles.  The  years  in  which  they  were  fought 
were  1S15,  1415,  1805.  1314.  1704,  1854.  1815,  1709, 
1 5 1 3 ,  1870.  In  sending  answers,  indicate  the  moves 
by  the  numbers  in  the  squ 

marjorh  k.  on.  i         16),  Honor  Member. 
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"TO  REMEMBER  STEVENSON" 

BY  DEXISOX   CLIFT 


Xo.   4 


Ox  the  platform  of  the  old.  abandoned  horse-car 
in  the  sand-dunes  below  the  end  of  Yallejo  Street. 
Dacia  Gardner  peered  across  the  tawny  wastes 
that  skirted  the  beach.  She  held  her  hand  over 
her  eyes  to  shield  them  from  the  brightness  of 
the  October  sun. 

Throughout  the  night  one  of  the  early  rains  of 
the  season  had  thundered  on  the  roof  of  the  old 
horse-car  that  Dacia  called  her  home.  With 
morning  the  skies  had  cleared,  and  only  above 
Mt.  Tamalpais  on  the  Marin  shore  did  black 
clouds  hover  — the  aftermath  of  the  storm. 

"How  is  the  day.  Dacie?"'  called  her  father 
from  within  the  house. 

'"It  's  clearing.  Daddy,"  answered  Dacia ;  "but 
it  will  never  do  for  you  to  take  out  the  street- 
car on  such  a  wet.  blowy  morning." 

"But,  Dacie,  I  've  got  to  run  a  car  over  the 
Yallejo  tracks  to  hold  the  street  franchise  for 
the  railway  company." 

"Yotl  re  not  going  to  run  any  car  over  any 
tracks  to-day!"  said  Dacia.  "You  're  sick  enough 
now  from  having  been  out  in  that  first  heavy 
rain  up  at  the  car-barns 

Her  father  smiled  wanly  and  sat  up  in  bed. 
Dacia  brought  him  a  steaming  dish  of  milk  toast. 
She  carefully  pinned  a  woolen  shawl  across  his 
shoulders. 

"Now,  Dacie  dear,"  he  said,  "it  would  never  do 
to  neglect  driving  the  horse-car  over  the  road, 
for  to-day  is  the  last  day  of  the  stipulated  year, 
and  here  I  've  been  putting  it  oft'  for  a  week.  '< 
day  each  year,  ending  October  17th.'  the  law 
reads,  and  a  car  must  be  driven  over  the  tracks 
to  hold  the  franchise.    Then  there  's  the  affidavit 


to  be  filed.  The  company  has  trusted  me  to  do 
that  for  nine  years.  I  have  never  failed  them 
yet,  and  I  must  not  fail  them  now." 

"Xo.  Daddy  !  I  '11  send  word  to  the  office  that 
you  're  ill.  Mr.  Craigie  can  send  Tom  Wade  out 
with  the  car." 

"Stars,  no,  Dacie!  If  they  think  I  'm  as  sick 
as  that,  they  might  lay  me  off." 

Dacia  was  silent  as  she  tided  up  the  little  car- 
house.  It  was  probably  the  quaintest  house  in  all 
San  Francisco,  and  situated  in  one  of  the  city'-; 
romantic  spots,  almost  under  the  big  guns  of  Fort 
Winfield  Scott. 

It  was  below  the  end  of  Yallejo  Street,  beyond 
the  worked-out  quarries.  Yallejo  was  the  street 
of  the  ancient  horse-car  line,  but  it  was  many 
years  since  the  obsolete  cars  had  run  regularly. 
When  the  quarries  had  been  in  full  blast,  in 
1889,  hundreds  of  workmen  were  employed.  The 
horse-car  service  had  paid  the  company  well 
then.  But  when  the  works  suddenly  shut  down 
one  winter,  there  was  not  enough  traffic  to  war- 
rant the  operation  of  the  line,  and  the  car<  were 
takei, 

And  now.  in  order  to  bold  the  franchise,  the 
company  sent  a  car  over  the  line  each  year  in 
compliance  with  the  law.  Some  day  the  fran- 
chise would  be  valuable. 

A  long,  lonely  street  that  began  somewhere 
near  the  forest  of  masts  off  the  waterfront  and 
threaded  westward  along  the  north  bay  ^Ho- 
ward the  yellow  dunes  below  the  Presidio  Reser- 
vation—that was  Yallejo.  not  much  of  a  street  in 
tho^e  early  days,  to  be  sure,  but  picturesque 
where  it  crossed  romantic  bvwavs. 
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For  all  the  world  dwelt  along  Vallejo  at  one 
point  or  another :  coming  up  the  long  hill  from 
the  wharves  were  rambling  huts  of  Portuguese 
fishermen;  above  the  steep  Kearny  hill  it  skirted 
garish  Chinatown  and  divided  the  dingy  Latin 
Quarter ;  west  of  old  Dupont  Street  it  passed 
crumbling  Spanish  patios ;  and  where  it  ended, 
Japanese  clam-diggers  lived  in  an  ancient  wreck 
thrown  up  on  the  glistening  white  beach. 

Here  the  little  car-house  settled  cozily  in  the 
sand  beyond  the  reach  of  the  insidious  waves. 

John  Gardner  had  been  given  the  car  by  the 
company  to  transform  into  living-quarters.  It 
was  in  sad  contrast  with  the  plantation  home  he 
had  known  in  Norfolk  as  a  youth,  but  fortune 
had  rudely  buffeted  him  about.  He  had  come 
west  in  the  seventies  and  been  a  prosperous 
sheep-man  in  the  San  Joaquin  until  disease  laid 
his  stock  low.  Up  in  Siskiyou  he  had  mined  and 
uncovered  a  snug  fortune,  but  had  lost  it  in  stocks 
in  Bush  Street ;  and  when  age  began  to  creep 
upon  him,  he  took  account  of  himself  and  found 
that  he  had  passed  the  period  of  reckless  adven- 
ture. Then  he  had  been  glad  to  find  employment 
with  the  car  company.  He  had  wanted  work  in 
the  auditing  department,  but  no  position  was 
open ;  he  swallowed  his  southern  pride  and  com- 
promised by  becoming  a  conductor ;  and  when 
the  Vallejo  cars  had  been  taken  off,  he  became 
a  checker  at  the  barns.  Going  steadily  down,  he 
came  to  live  in  the  abandoned  car.  He  painted 
it  brown  and  enclosed  it  with  a  fence.  Dacia 
fitted  scrim  curtains  to  the  windows,  making  it 
snug  and  livable.  At  night,  together  they  listened 
to  the  ceaseless  pounding  of  the  surf  and  the 
wild  song  of  the  buoy  off  Hangman's  Reef. 

On  their  small  table  was  a  silver  candlestick— 
a  memory  of  better  days  — and  a  dozen  green- 
covered  volumes:  "Treasure  Island,"  "New  Ara- 
bian Nights,"  and  "Travels  with  a  Donkey" 
among  them— for  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was 
forever  bound  in  spirit  to  the  pathetic  little 
household. 

"This  is  the  day,"  said  Dacia,  finally,  "that  the 
monument  to  Stevenson  is  to  be  unveiled  in 
Portsmouth  Square." 

"Our  Stevenson,"  said  Mr.  Gardner,  almost 
reverently.  He  shook  his  head  a  little  sadly. 
"Perhaps,  when  I  turn  into  Kearny  Street  past 
the  square,  I  can  see  the  ceremony." 

"But  you  really  must  n't  go,  Daddy  !" 

The  company's  doctor  had  hinted  at  pneu- 
monia. 

"Oh,  I  must  go,  if  only  to  be  present  when 
San  Francisco  remembers  Stevenson.  You  know, 
zee  were  closer  to  him  than  the  others,  Dacie,  and 
we  should  be  there." 


Mr  Gardner  patted  his  daughter's  head  and 
added  gently: 

"We  should  n't  be  afraid  to  do  our  duty.  We 
should  have  fortitude,  as  Stevenson  had,  to  'face 
the  day  with  its  problems.'  If  it  had  ever  been 
his  duty  to  take  the  car  out,  he  would  have  done 
it  and  not  complained  nor  been  bitter.  That  was 
as  I  knew  him." 

John  Gardner  pointed  to  the  narrow  book  shelf 
above  his  head.  "Give  me  the  'Child's  Garden  of 
Verse,'  Dacie,"  he  said. 

He  opened  the  volume,  and  a  faded,  yellow  pa- 
per fell  out.    "Listen,  Dacie  !"    He  read : 

"Of  speckled  eggs  the  birdie  sings 
And  nests  among  the  trees; 
The  sailor  sings  of  ropes  and  things 
In  ships  upon  the  seas. 

"The  children  sing  in  far  Japan, 
The  children  sing  in  Spain  ; 
The  organ  with  the  organ  man 
Is  singing  in  the  rain. 

"Stevenson  read  that  to  you,  Dacie,"  smiled 
Mr.  Gardner,  his  faded  blue  eyes  kindling  with 
remembrance. 

Often  he  had  sat  and  gazed  long  upon  the  bit 
of  paper;  and  whenever  he  had  started  to  ex- 
plain it  to  Dacia,  his  eyes  had  filled  with  tears, 
and  he  had  put  it  back  into  the  precious  volume 
in  silence. 

"Do  you  remember  Mrs.  Carson,  Dacie?" 

"Faintly ;  I  was  only  a  child,"  answered  Dacia. 

"It  was  at  Mrs.  Carson's  where  your  mother 
and  I  knew  Stevenson  — at  old  608  Bush  Street, 
where  you  were  born. 

"He  came  one  frosty  morning  when  you  were 
four  years  old.  I  remember  that  Mrs.  Carson, 
dear  soul,  gave  him  the  sunny  front  bedroom 
with  the  French  windows  and  the  green  outside 
slat-blinds.  It  was  just  before  Christmas,  in 
seventy-nine,  and  your  poor  mother  was  failing. 
The  world  seemed  hard  to  me  then,  for  I  could 
find  no  work  and  my  gold  was  all  gone. 

"I  remember  how  Stevenson  brought  love  and 
comradeship  to  the  house  full  of  roomers.  He 
was  just  from  Edinburgh,  and  had  come  north 
from  Monterey.  He  wore  a  little  brown  rough 
ulster,  buttoned  tight  at  his  neck  to  protect  his 
throat  from  the  fogs,  and  high-laced  Scotch 
brogues.  He  was  tall  and  thin  and  emaciated: 
but  in  his  deep  brown  eyes  was  a  glimpse  of  the 
stars,  and  whoever  looked  into  them  was  the  bet- 
ter for  it. 

"He  had  n't  been  with  us  long  when  your 
mother  took  a  turn  for  the  worse.  I  was  by  her 
side  night  and  day.  Stevenson  came  to  me  one 
evening  and  asked  if  he  could  help.     I  told  him 
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'No';  but  that  did  not  matter;  he  insisted  on  my 

accepting  money  to  pay  for  a  specialist  ;  and  he 
bought  fruit  and  delicacies  and  bad  Mrs.  Carson 
fix  them  for  your  mother. 

"Each  morning  he  would  put  on  you  your  black 
velvet  hat  and  coat,  and  take  you  down  into 
Portsmouth  Square.  While  you  played  on  the 
grass,  he  sat  and  watched  the  world  go  by.  Often 


KOHKK  I    I. mi  [S    SI  E\  ENSON. 

he  wrote,   sitting  on   the  benches  in   the  midst   of 
the  people  he  loved.     You  remember  it  all.  1 1 
my  dear,     don'l  you  ? 

"The  day  came  when  your  mother  passed  away. 
Stevenson  lent  me  money  for  the  funeral.  After 
the  carriages  had  gone,  lie  stayed  with  you  in  the 
house,  to  spare  you  a  bitter  memory.  It  was 
raining,  and  wlu-n  1  came  home,  h<  wa  reading 
this  to  you.  while  the  rain  was  rattling  on  the 
green  slat-blinds  and  an  organ  man  was  playing 
away  across  the  si  i 

"I  n   spi  ■  1      i  the  birdie 

Ami  m  si-,  among  thi    ti 
The  Bailor  sings  "i  i""i"  -    ."'1  things 
In  ships  upon  tin-  s 


'The  children  sing  in  tar  Japan, 
The  children  sing  in   Spain  : 
The  organ  with  the  organ  man 
Is  singing  in  the  rain. 

"In  after-time  I  found  out  from  Mrs.  Carson 
that  Stevenson  bad  given  me  his  last  cent,  and 
that  he  was  suffering  greatly  at  the  time  and  was 
in  deep  sorrow.     But  1  did  not  know    it  then." 

Dacia  was  crying  softly,  for  she  remembered 
the  kind  stranger  who  had  taken  her  into  the 
green  park.     When  she  looked  up,  she  said: 

"Father,  it  is  my  duty  to  take  the  car  over  the 
tracks,  and  I  am  going  to  do  it  !" 

"Stars,  no,   Dacie  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dardner. 

"If  Stevenson  were  in  my  place,  he  would  do 
it  for  the  sake  of  another.  Now  don't  growl, 
Daddy  !  T  'm  dreadfully  sorry  we  can't  go  to  the 
unveiling  of  bis  monument!  Bui  we  must  keep 
our  trust." 

After  much  argument  Mr.  'iardner  yielded, 
and  Dacia  hurried  to  the  car-barn  and  told  Tom 
Wade  to  hitch  the  roan  team  from  the  stable  next 
door  to  the  last  of  the  Vallejo  cars.  Tom  was 
greatly  puzzled  until  Dacia  told  him  that  her 
father  was  sick,  and  that  she  was  going  to  drive 
the  car  for  him.  Tom  wanted  to  do  it  for  her, 
but  Dacia  would  not  accept  his  offer.  When  the 
team  was  hitched,  Dacia  drove  the  car  out  of  the 
barn  into  the  warm.   Sunday  morning  sunshine. 

Along  the  track  were  few  houses,  and  nobody 
saw  the  car  trundling  into  Vallejo  Street  above 
the  line  of  tumbling  breakers  and  the  vast,  blue 
expanse  of  bay. 

The  roans  jogged  easily,  and  the  car  glided 
oxer  the  rails  In  some  places  the  rails  were  cov- 
ered with  caked  sand  and  dirt,  and  Dacia  had  to 
manage  carefully  not  to  soil  her  fresh  white 
madras  dress. 

The  Japanese  clam-diggers  were  on  the  beach, 

for  the  tide  was  low.  hut  they  were  too  busy  dig- 
ging in  the  soft  mud  to  notice-  her  as  she  passed 
with  the  car. 

Half  a  mile  farther  on.  a  gang  of  coolies  were 
rigging  out  a  fishing-smack.  They  were  shrimp- 
fishermen,  and  they  lived  in  odd  little  bamboo 
houses  at  the  shore  end  of  the  long  jetty.  They 
clambered  about  on  the  pier  like  monkeys,  with 

big  round  coolie  hats  and  bright  green  or  yellow 
jackets.  Before  Dacia  passed  from  view  around 
the  base  Of  Russian  Mill  they  had  all  set  sail  to- 
ward  the    I  leads. 

Now  the  horse-car  had  reached  the  Latin 
Quarter.     Rambling  houses  with  ca  ami 

balconies  lined  the  streets.      Here  and  there  were 

flagstoned  patios  with  gardens  of  red  hibiscus, 
through  which  could  be  seen  glimpses  of  the 
jade-greet  i 
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The  white  sunlight  blazed  upon  a  blue-striped 
awning,  and  in  its  shadow  the  cocks  of  Don 
Covarubias  and  Joe  Chavez  flew  at  each  other 
with  deadly  gaffs.  A  crowd  of  loungers  from  the 
Seville  stables  shouted  madly,  while  a  monkey 
chattered  close  by  from  the  crest  of  a  date-palm. 

No  sooner  had  Dacia  passed  this  bit  of  old 
Spain  than  the  sounds  and  scents  of  Chinatown 
came  to  her :  the  rattle  and  bang  of  tom-toms,  the 
squeaking  of  a  Chinese  fiddle,  the  odor  of  fish 
and  burning  punk. 

Erom  Vallejo,  the  car  turned  into  Broadway 
until  Kearny  was  reached ;  then  Dacia  continued 
south  toward  Portsmouth  Square.  It  was  the 
hour  of  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  Ste- 
venson. 

As  the  car  approached  the  green  plaza,  Dacia 
could  see  a  throng  assembled,  and  soon  she  heard 
the  subdued  skirling  of  bagpipes.  When  the  car 
stopped  before  the  square,  she  was  able  to  look 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  and  see  two  Highland 
bagpipers  in  full  costume  playing  a  lilting  Scot- 
tish air.  The  monument  was  covered  with  folds 
of  the  Stars-and-Stripes  and  the  yellow  flag  of 
Scotland  with  the  red  lion  rampant. 

Dacia  thrilled,  and  the  blood  raced  through 
her  veins  !  Here,  to  this  quiet,  secluded  plaza, 
Stevenson  had  brought  her  on  sunny  afternoons 
to  romp  and  play  on  the  greensward  while  he 
penned  his  marvelous  tales  !  Dacia  felt  that  she 
had  been  closer  to  him  than  any  of  this  vast 
assemblage,  and  tears  flooded  her  eyes  at  mem- 
ory of  him. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  hush  over  the  throng: 
men  bared  their  heads;  then  the  flags  dropped 
and  Dacia  beheld  the  monument :  a  great  base  of 
granite  surmounted  by  a  bronze  Spanish  galleon 
plunging  under  full  sail  through  the  seas.  Above 
a  quotation  was  inscribed  the  words:  "To  Re- 
member Robert  Louis  Stevenson.'' 

A  number  of  photographers  were  taking  pic- 
tures. As  the  throng  broke  up,  Dacia  switched 
the  car  back  into  Vallejo  Street,  eager  to  tell  her 
father  of  the  ceremonies. 

When,  her  journey  ended,  she  returned  home, 
her  father  still  lay  in  bed,  groaning  and  breath- 
ing heavily.  "Daddy!  Daddy  !"  she  called,  lie 
did  not  seem  to  hear  her.  Terrified,  Dacia  ran 
out  along  the  beach,  then  threaded  her  way 
among  the  city's  streets  to  the  company's  physi- 
cian. He  returned  with  her  and  pronounced  Mr. 
( Gardner  dangerously  ill. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  siege  of  sick- 
ness, and  the  dwindling  away,  for  medicines  and 
food,  of  Mr.  Gardner's  modest  savings.  The 
doctor  saw  that  poverty  had  come  to  the  little 
car-house,  and  he  promised  to  try  and  get  Mr. 


Gardner  a  pension  from  the  company.  But  be- 
fore he  could  do  anything,  fate,  in  the  guise  of 
disaster,  threatened  the  humble  household. 

It  was  six  weeks  before  Mr.  Gardner  was  well 
enough  to  leave  his  bed.  One  bright  December 
morning  Dacia  was  overjoyed  to  see  him  rise 
and  walk  slowly  up  and  down  the  narrow  room. 
He  was  stooped  and  emaciated,  and  his  voice  was 
pitifully  thin.  Dacia  wrapped  the  woolen  shawl 
about  his  shoulders ;  as  he  walked  he  leaned  upon 
her  arm. 

After  a  while,  as  the  sun  grew  warmer,  Dacia 
opened  the  door,  and  her  father  sat  on  the  car 
platform,  looking  off  across  the  sapphire  bay  at 
the  fishing-smacks  and  lumber-schooners  head- 
ing for  the  Golden  Gate. 

Presently  he  saw  a  man  approaching  across 
the  dunes.  "Dacie !"  he  called.  She  came  quickly, 
and,  shading  her  eyes,  recognized  the  company's 
superintendent. 

"It  's  Mr.  Craigie,  probably  coming  to  tell  you 
about  the  pension,  Daddy !"  cried  Dacia,  excit- 
edly. 

When  Mr.  Craigie  came  up,  Dacia  noticed  that 
his  greeting  was  far  from  cordial. 

"Hello,  Gardner !"  he  called.  "Had  a  tough 
time  of  it,  eh?  I  Ve  come  to  see  you  about  some- 
thing very  important." 

Dacia  helped  her  father  into  the  car:  Mr. 
Craigie  followed.  When  he  was  seated,  he  said 
with  ominous  deliberation : 

"Gardner,  on  what  day  did  you  run  the  car 
over  the  Vallejo  tracks  this  year?" 

Dacia  and  her  father  were  both  clearly  taken 
aback  at  the  question. 

"Why,  I  was  very  sick  on  the  day  I  planned  to 
make  the  run."  explained  Mr.  Gardner.  "That 
was  Sunday,  October  17th.  I  could  n't  go,  so  my 
daughter,  Dacia.  drove  the  car." 

"Your  daughter  Dacia!"  snorted  Mr.  Craigie. 
His  face  grew  blue  with  sudden  anger.  "Why  did 
n't  you  notify  me?"  he  (airly  bellowed.  "I  could 
have  had  Wade  run  the  car !  A  nice  mess,  I 
must  say !  Now  what  I  particularly  want  to 
know  is,  on  what  date  did  you  tile  the  required 
affidavit?" 

Mr.  Gardner  turned  questioningly  to  Dacia. 

In  that  moment  a  sense  of  horror  swept  over 
Dacia.  She  had  forgotten  to  make  out  the  affi- 
davit! The  overshadowing  fear  for  her  father's 
life  bad  made  her  forget  the  importance  of  at- 
tending to  it.  A.S  Mr.  Craigie  turned  his  small. 
gimlet  eyes  upon  her,  she  turned  pale,  then  flushed 
violently  with  embarrassment. 

"I  — I  overlooked  filing  the  affidavit,  Mr. 
Craigie,"  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"What?"     Mr.  Craigie  was  on  his  feet  in  an 
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instant,  consumed  with  rage.  "You  did  not  file 
an  affidavit?  Gardner,  what  does  this  mean? 
Can  it  be  true  that  you  have  shirked  the  respon- 
sibility the  company  placed  upon  you?" 

There  was  a  moment's  terrible  silence,  then 
the  superintendent  continued  explosively: 

"Gardner,  do  you  know  what  you  have  done? 
Our  franchise  is  forfeited— through  your  care- 
lessness !" 

"Don't  say  that,  Mr.  Craigie  !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Gardner,  attempting  to  rise,  his  face  betraying 
his  fear  of  the  consequences. 

"For  ten  years  we  have  been  holding  that  fran- 
chise, waiting  for  the  Presidio  tracts  to  open  up 
into  residence  districts,"  went  on  Mr.  Craigie, 
his  eyes  blazing.  "The  first  tracts  will  go  on  the 
market  within  a  year.  The  rival  company  has  ' 
been  using  every  means,  fair  and  foul,  to  get  our 
franchise,  which  has  suddenly  become  immensely 
valuable— worth  millions!  And  now,  thanks  to 
your  blunder,  they  've  got  us  in  a  hole  !" 

"But  Dacie  took  the  car  over  the  line  !"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Gardner.  "I  can  prove  she  did ! 
It  's  a  fact  that  can  be  proved  !" 

"Yes,  it  is,"  urged  Dacia.  "Tom  Wade- 
hitched  up  the  roans  — for  me." 

"Tom  Wade?  He  's  in  the  company's  employ. 
They  would  claim  we  "fixed'  him.  Besides,  he 
only  knows  that  you  took  the  car  out;  he  could 
n't  say  you  had  driven  it  the  length  of  the  line. 
That  won't  do.  What  real  proof  have  you  that 
this  car  was  driven  over  this  line  from  the  end 
of  Yallejo  into  Kearny  and  back  on  or  before 
October  17th?" 

"Why,  lots  of  people  must  have  seen  me,"  said 
Dacia. 

"Tut !  Tut !  People's  memories  are  unrelia- 
ble. Besides,  no  jury  would  accept  what  people 
think  they  remember.  No,  you  failed  to  file  an 
affidavit,  young  lady,  and  the  time  simply  to  do 
that  has  expired.  We  still  have  ten  days  to  sub- 
mit it,  but  now  it  must  be  supported  by  other 
proof— it  must  be  what  the  lawyers  call  'corrob- 
orated'; otherwise  our  franchise  is  gone  — and  you 
must  take  the  consequences,  ( Gardner  !" 

With  that  Mr.  Craigie  stamped  angrily  from 
the  car  and  hurried  away  across  the  dunes. 

Dacia  closed  the  door  and  burst  into  tears, 
crying  passionately.  Her  heart  was  breaking. 
She  blamed  herself  for  having  forgotten  about 
the  affidavit ;  but  her  father  had  lain  between 
life  and  death. 

Her  father  reached  out  and  took  her  in  his 
arms.  "Never  mind,  Dacie  love ;  we  '11  find  the 
proof  somehow." 

That  very  afternoon  Daeia  set  out  to  find  evi- 
dence that  would  sustain  her  affidavit    She  began 


by  visiting  the  homes  of  the  foreigners  along 
Vallejo  Street,  asking  if  any  one  had  seen  the 
car ;  but  no  one  had.  For  several  days  Dacia  con- 
tinued her  quest.  Finally,  she  found  an  Italian 
woman  who  said  she  had  seen  the  car  pass  her 
house.  Dacia's  heart  leaped  with  joy.  But  the 
woman  could  not  be  sure  of  the  date,  and  Dacia's 
hopes  were  blighted.  In  a  few  days  Mr.  Gard- 
ner was  able  to  be  about,  and  he,  too,  joined  in 
the  search  for  evidence,  but  in  vain,  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  the  company  would  forfeit  the 
franchise,  and  that  their  rival  would  secure  it  — 
a  franchise  for  ninety-nine  years  ! 

Three  days  before  the  allotted  ten  were  up,  one 
of  the  railway  officials  sought  Dacia.  "Miss 
Gardner,"  he  said,  "the  company  has  decided  to 
offer  you  a  bonus  of  five  hundred  dollars  if  you 
succeed  in  securing  positive  proof,  acceptable  to 
the  courts,  that  you  drove  the  car  the  length  of 
the  line  on  the  date  you  claim." 

Dacia  assured  the  railway  agent  that  she  was 
doing  everything  in  her  power  to  unearth  such 
proof. 

On  the  next  to  the  last  day  Dacia  rose  with  a 
heavy  heart. 

"Well,  Daddy,  to-day  and  to-morrow  are  our 
last  days  to  search,"  she  said.  All  day  long  she 
spent  along  Vallejo  Street  — questioning,  ques- 
tioning !  She  forgot  that  she  was  tired,  that  the 
terrible  strain  of  the  past  week  had  drained  her 
strength,  that  a  dread  disaster  seemed  to  face 
her.  Mr.  Gardner  went  along  the  route  from  the 
Presidio  to  the  waterfront,  but  without  result. 

With  the  night,  the  sense  of  disaster  deepened 
in  the  little  household.  Neither  Dacia  nor  her 
father  dared  tell  each  other  their  fears.  After  sup- 
per Mr.  Gardner  opened  a  volume  of  Stevenson, 
and  with  the  distant  roar  of  the  surf  for  accom- 
paniment, read  his  favorite  passage,  that  had 
been  carved  on  the  memorial  in  Portsmouth 
Square : 

"To  be  honest  ;  to  be  kind  :  to  earn  a  little,  to  spend 
a  little  less;  to  make  upon  the  whole  a  family  happier 
for  his  presence;  to  renounce  when  that  shall  be  neces 
.sary,  and  not  be  embittered  :  to  keep  a  few  friends,  but 
these  without  capitulation  :  above  all  on  the  same  grim 
conditions  to  keep  friends  with  himself — here  is  a  task 
for  all  that  a  man  has  of  fortitude  and  delicacy." 

"'To  be  honest;  to  be  kind."  "  repeated  Dacia; 
and  at  that  moment  a  loud  knock  sounded  on  the 
car's  sliding  door. 

Dacia  opened  it  to  see  Tom  Wade  standing 
there,  a  lantern  gleaming  in  his  hand,  his  huge 
black  shadow*  bulking  on  the  sands  behind. 

"Mr.  Craigie  sent  me  over,"  he  said.  The 
words  seemed  reluctantly  spoken.  "He  told  me 
to  notify  you,  Mr.  Gardner,  not  to  come  back  to 
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work.     And  he  says  as  this  old  car   is  railway 
property,  he  wants  it  by  to-morrow  night." 

With  that  he  was  off 
across  the  sands,  leaving 
Dacia  and  her  father  to 
face  one  another  with  sad- 
dened hearts.  Her  father's 
work  was  gone !  Their 
home  to  be  taken  from 
them !  In  one  horrible 
cloud-burst  all  their  trou- 
bles seemed  to  have  come 
upon  them. 

In    the    morning   Dacia 
went  downtown  and  sold 
the  silver  candlestick  for 
enough  to  move  with.     It 
took  all  her  will  power  to 
refrain       from       sobbing 
aloud.     It  was  little  short 
of  a  tragedy  to  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  quaint 
car-house  where  she  and 
her  father  had  lived  so 
long.     She  thought  she 
might    find    two    small 
cheap  rooms  somewhere 
in   the   Latin    Quarter, 
so  she  went  at  once  to 
Don    Covarubias. 


"SHE    HAD    MADK    A    \V<  INDERFUL    DISCOVERS 


"Did  you  see  me  drive  a  horse-car  past  your 
house?"  asked  Dacia,  with  a  gleam  of  hope. 
"What  day?"  asked  the  fat  old  Don. 


"The  day  you  had  that  cock-fight." 
"Oh,   I   have   cock-fight   every   day!"    laughed 
the  lazy  Spaniard. 

Then  Dacia  inquired  about  rooms.    He  led  her 
up   a  long  narrow  stairway  to  two   rooms   that 
opened  on  a  balcony  and   faced 
the  Golden  Gate. 

"How  much?"  asked  Dacia. 
"Two  dollars  a  week." 
Dacia  engaged  the  rooms,  and 
with  the  Don's  permission  and 
the  assistance  of  his  wife,  set 
about  cleaning  it  up.  The  Don 
went  downstairs,  and  soon  after- 
ward Joe  Chavez,  from  the  Se- 
ville stables,  came  up  the  crooked 
stairway. 

"The  Don  tell  me  about  that 
car,"  he  told  Dacia.  "I  see  it  one 
day." 
"You,  Joe  Chavez  ?  What  day?" 
"Any  day  you  say,"  said  Joe, 
slyly.  "You  get  the  reward  of 
five  hundred  dollar'  — you  give  me 
one  hundred,  and  I  say  I  see  you 
mysel'  drive  that  car  down  Yal- 
lejo  Street  any  day  you  say." 

"But  that  would  not  be  true, 
Joe." 

"Yes— yes !  I  see  the  car, 
young  lady.  The  day  of  the  cock- 
fight with  Don  Covarubias.  Is 
it  not  so?" 

Had  Joe  Chavez  really  seen 
her?  Dacia  did  not  trust  him, 
and  yet  the  possibility  of  his  evi- 
dence sorely  tempted  her.  In  an 
irresolute  state  of  mind  she  hur- 
ried home.  Her  father  was  pack- 
,  ing  their  few  things  into  a  valise 
and  se\  oral  boxes.  Dacia  quickly 
told  him  of  the  rooms  at  Don 
Covarubias'.  She  locked  the  valise 
and  was  soon  on  her  way  back  to 
their  new  abode. 
And  as  she  went,  the  words  of  Ste- 
venson kept  ringing  through  her  brain: 
To  be  honest ;  to  be  kind  —  "  And  then 
came  Joe  Chavez'  proposal  to  say  — for  one 
hundred  dollars  thai  be  had  seen  her  that 
Sunday.  She  said  to  herself  that  his  testimony 
would  be  For  the  sake  of  the  money  only,  and  she 
resolved  to  reject  his  offer.  '  'To  be  honest ;  to 
be  kind'  — if  I  can  always  do  that,"  she  thought, 
"1  need  have  no  fear."  The  memory  of  Steven- 
son came  back  to  her  — the  memory  of  days  spent 
by  his  side  in  the  green  plaza. 
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So  when  Joe  Chavez  met  her  in  the  patio  of 
Don  Covarubias,  she  told  him  she  did  not  need 
his  help,  and  went  up  to  the  twin  rooms.  In  a 
few  moments  she  had  opened  the  valise  and  had 
taken  out  a  blue  china  clock  and  a  picture  of  her 
mother.  Tears  came  into  her  eyes :  all  the  world 
seemed  very  dark  and  very  unkind  just  then.  She 
opened  some  old  newspapers  to  spread  upon  the 
shelves.  Suddenly,  in  a  "Telegram,"  an  illus- 
trated account  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Stevenson 
monument  met  her  gaze.  Her  eyes  centered  on 
the  picture  of  the  throng  surrounding  the  monu- 
ment. And  as  she  studied  the  illustration,  sud- 
denly her  heart  seemed  to  stand  still !  She  had 
made  a  wonderful  discovery  !  For  there  in  one 
corner  of  the  picture,  in  the  background,  was  a 
pen-sketch  of  herself  on  the  platform  of  the  old 
horse-car,  dressed  in  white,  holding  the  reins  of 
the  roans  !  The  artist  had  faithfully  copied  a 
photograph  of  the  scene. 

"Oh,  we  are  saved  !  we  are  saved  !"  cried  Dacia 
aloud.  "That  picture  fixes  the  fact  and  the  date  ! 
If  only  the  photograph  is  a  clear  picture  of  me 
so  there  can  be  no  mistake  ! " 

Instantly  she  decided  to  go  direct  to  the 
"Telegram"  office  and  ask  for  the  original  photo- 
graph. 

Dacia  found  the  city  editor  of  tbe  newspaper. 
She  breathlessly  explained  to  him  why  she  wanted 
to  see  the  photograph  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
Stevenson  memorial.  The  editor  at  once  sensed 
a  big  "story"  and  went  to  the  library  to  find  the 
photograph. 

"I  'm  not  sure  that  we  still  have  that  photo- 
graph," he  said. 

But  a  few  minutes'  search  yielded  a  splendidly 
clear  solio  print.     Tbe  ^  -  _. .  editor  hastily 

ordered  two  enlarge-  ^■u^P>'  nients— one 
for  the  paper,  and  one       tJMr    ft    for  I  >acia. 


An  hour  later,  still  expressing  her  gratitude, 
Dacia  made  her  way  downstairs,  and  hurried  to 
Mr.  Craigie's  office. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  her,  but  doubly  sur- 
prised to  see  the  enlargement  which  Dacia  spread 
on  the  desk  before  him.  It  took  but  a  word  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  photograph.  Mr. 
Craigie  recognized  its  value  instantly.  Jumping 
up,  he  summoned  two  attorneys  from  another 
room.  It  was  a  joyous  group  that  studied  the 
photograph,  showing  with  wonderful  clearness 
the  horse-car  and  Dacia  holding  the  reins. 

A  cheer  involuntarily  broke  from  the  throats 
of  the  men,  one  of  the  lawyers  exclaiming:  "Per- 
fect !  absolutely  perfect,  since  it  shows  the  car 
at  the  Kearny  Street  end  of  the  route  !" 

"Miss  Gardner,"  said  Mr.  Craigie.  "I  heartily 
congratulate  you.  We  have  had  our  best  detec- 
tives at  work,  but  you  have  beaten  them  !" 

The  two  attorneys  after  taking  Dacia's  affi- 
davit immediately  left  the  office,  to  file  the  docu- 
ment and  the  photograph  as  evidence  in  protect- 
ing the  company's  rights  to  the  franchise. 

"Miss  Gardner,"  Mr.  Craigie  said,  "tell  your 
father  there  will  be  a  place  for  him  in  the  audit- 
ing department  Monday.  And  you  must  find  a 
comfortable  living-place  uptown.  The  company's 
five-hundred-dollar  check  will  enable  you  to  fit 
up  a  new  home.'' 

In  a  few  days  Dacia  and  her  father  were  up- 
town looking  for  a  house  with  a  sunny  outlook. 
In  the  fading  twilight  they  turned  into  Kearny 
Street  and  paused  before  the  memorial  to  Steven- 
son. Three  little  English  sparrows  were  drink- 
ing from  the  fountain  and  twittering  happily. 
-Mr.  Gardner  took  off  his  faded  hat  and  bowed 
bis  whitened  head.  Tears  glistened  in  Dacia's 
eyes.  Neither  spoke,  but  in  their  hearts  they  paid 
homage  to  a  sweet  memory. 


TREASURE  ISLAND" 


(The  story  oftlie  romance,  and  the  play) 

BY  GRACE   HUMPH RICV 


Thirty-four  years  ago  the  village  of  Braemar,  in 
Scotland,  had  a  rainy  summer.  Housed  much  of 
the  time  was  the  family  living  in  the  late  Miss 
McGregor's  cottage— Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
his  parents,  wife,  and  stepson,  "a  school-boy 
home  for  the  holidays,  and  much  in  want  of 
something  craggy  to  break  his  mind  upon." 

This  lad  of  twelve,  Lloyd  Osbourne,  and  the  in- 
clement weather  are  responsible  for  "Treasure 
Island,"  the  greatest  of  all  sea  stories,  with  the 
real  pirate  atmosphere,  and  of  such  literary  merit 
that  in  more  than  one  school  it  is  studied  for  its 
wonderful  English. 

The  family  were  doing  a  queer  thing  that  sum- 
mer—writing a  story,  all  of  them  together,  in 
fifteen-minute  stints.  The  manuscript  passed 
from  one  to  another,  and  whenever  it  came  to  the 
boy,  all  the  characters  were  whisked  off  to  a 
desert  island  — a  fact  which  they  all  teased  him 
about,  especially  Stevenson. 

Lloyd  had  a  new  box  of  water-color  paints, 
and,  boylike,  he  was  always  drawing  and  paint- 
ing. One  day  he  had 
done  a  shipwrecked 
boat  and  an  island 
—just  a  made-up  is- 
land of  his  own. 
Stevenson  leaned 
over  his  shoulder 
and  added  the  de- 
liciously  romantic 
names  and  the 
crosses  for  buried 
treasure,  tremen- 
dously to  the  boy's 
delight  and  to  his 
own.  Then  he  said 
enthusiastically, 

"I  '11  have  to  write 
a  story  all  about 
it!" 

"Yes,     something 
really     interesting," 
Lloyd  Osbourne  an- 
swered ;      "who      it 
was  that  buried  the 
treasure,    and    why 
the  little  island  was 
called     Skeleton     Island— not     like     your     other 
books."     For  it  was  rather  a  joke  in  the  family 
that  the  boy  could  n't  read  Stevenson's  essays. 
''Oh,  no,  nothing  so  stupid  or  tiresome  !"  the 
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author  agreed ;  "but  full  of  pirates,  and  buried 
treasure,  and  the  things  everybody  likes." 

The  very  next  day  the  first  chapter  of  "Treas- 
ure Island"  was  read  aloud  to  the  family,  and  this 
became  the  daily  schedule :  after  lunch  Stevenson 
read  them  the  morning's  chapter,  his  father  mak- 
ing suggestions  now  and  then,  Lloyd  listening, 
thrilled  and  excited— at  times  half  afraid— as  the 
wonderful  reader  conjured  up  all  the  characters 
before  him.  But  being  a  meek  little  boy  of 
twelve,  he  did  n't  venture  suggestions,  save  to 
insist  that  there  should  be  no  women  in  the  book 
—  a  true  boys'  book,  he  wanted  it,  with  real  pi- 
rates. 

And  the  story  has  really  bloodthirsty,  cut- 
throaty  pirates,  yet  there  is  n't  a  swear  word  in 
it— to  please  the  boy's  mother,  Stevenson  used  to 
say,  though  he  found  it  difficult.  "Bucaneers 
without  oaths— bricks  without  straw.  But  I  '11 
do  it,"  he  would  chuckle.  And  he  did  !  What 
boy  stops  to  think  of  the  lack  as  he  breathlessly 
follows  Jim's  adventures?  They  are  all  like 
Lloyd,  who  could  scarcely  wait  from  day  to  day. 

"I  grew  very  impatient,"  says  Mr.  Osbourne, 
"for  them  to  get  started.  There  were  various 
little  delays.  I  thought  we  should  never  get  them 
really  off !  And  like  a  hungry  little  boy,  I  loved 
the  eating— you  remember  when  Jim  goes  down 
to  the  cabin  and  they  have  raisins  and  Spanish 
wine?  And  the  apple-barrel!  'If  I  could  only 
have  an  apple  now,'  I  said  to  myself  when  that 
was  read." 

Begun  with  no  thought  of  publication,  the 
story's  great  possibilities  as  a  book  for  boys  were 
urged  by  a  professor  who  happened  to  be  at  the 
house  during  the  reading  of  a  chapter.  He  knew 
the  editor  of  "Young  Folks,"  and  the  arrange- 
ments were  soon  made,  and  the  story  began  se- 
rially before  Stevenson  had  finished  writing  it. 

"Young  Folks,"  as  Mr.  Osbourne  remembers  it, 
was  a  weekly  paper.  A  thrilling  adventure, 
"Don  Salvo  the  Brave,"  was  running  then,  with 
many  illustrations  and  the  place  of  honor  on  the 
first  page.  "Treasure  Island."  by  "Captain 
George  North,"  an  inside  story  with  no  pictures 
at  all,  attracted  absolutely  no  attention;  what 
normal  boy  would  skip  "Hon  Salvo  the  Brave"? 

But  the  moment  it  came  out  in  book  form,  the 
success  of  "Treasure  Island"  began.  At  once  it 
became  the  book  of  the  hour  and  sold  well,  espe- 
cially in  comparison  with  the  author's  previous 
volumes  of  essays.     So  that   Lloyd  Osbourne's 
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story  proved  to  be  the  turning  point   in  Steven- 
son's career,  bringing  him  money  and  popularity. 

The  author  himself  always  greatly  enjoyed 
'Treasure  Island."  lie  liked  the  translations 
that  came  from  everywhere,  in  Greek,  and 
Spanish,  and  French,  and  queer,  out  of-t he-way 
languages,  like  Roumanian  and  Lithuanian.  Me 
would  rub  his  hand  over  the  unusual  volumes 
and  chuckle,   "The  title   's  all    I   can   make  out  !" 

What  pleasure  the  book  gave  to  young  I  te- 
bourne,  and  to  the  author,  and  to  many  thou- 
sands of  school  buys  who  are  always  hunting 
for  a  story  craggy  enough  to  break  their  minds 
On!  During  all  these  years  no  other  has  been 
so  popular.  And  now  "Treasure  Island"  has  been 
made  into  a  play,  and  has  proved  an  immense 
success  with  girls  and  boys  and  those  grown-ups 
who  have  still  a  liking  for  a  true  boys'  story.  1  -or 
the  play  has  just  the  right  atmosphere,  merely 
transferring  the  characters  to  the  stage  and  nol 
changing  them. 


All  the  details  that  you  enjoyed  in  the  1 k  you 

will  find  — the  Admiral  Benbow  Inn,  with  Billy 
Hours  drinking  and  singing  and  scaring  every 
one:  the  chest  with  the  map  showing  the  location 
of  the  treasure:  the  blind  man  who  comes  tap- 
tapping  along  the  road  while  Jim  and  the  au- 
dience wait  a- fearing  and  a  trembling,  just  as 
Stevenson  made  Lloyd  shiver  as  he  read  it:  the 
black  spot  deposing  the  captain;  Silver  wheedling 

his   way  into   the   Stpiire's  confidence  and   getting 

himself  engaged  as  cook;  the  pirate-'  song: 

"Fifteen   men  on  the  dead  man's  chest — 

Y"  li<>  ho,  and  a  bottli    of  nun  '" 

the  stockade  on  the  island:  the  cave  of  the  poor 
marooned  sailor,  with  ten  thousand  shining  gold- 
pieces;  and  the  crowning  glory  of  the  play— the 

Hispaniola,  which  is  a  real  ship  thirty  feet  long, 
with  real  masts  and  tiller  and  cargo,  and  the 
apple-barrel  where  Jim  hears  the  plans  for  the 
mutiny,  and  the  cannon  which  is  fired  off  during 
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the  play.  She  rolls  and  rocks,  tosses  and  pitches 
all  at  once,  till  it  is  no  wonder  they  feared  for 
Jim's  safety,  high  up  on  the  crosstree,  with  that 
wounded,  drunken  sailor  aboard— especially  as 
Jim  Hawkins  is  played  by  a  girl  with  a  lightness 
and  daring  as  if  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  all! 
And  she  does,  for  she  indignantly  refused  the 
manager's  suggestion  to  steady  her  when  she  is 
whirled  about  in  the  rigging. 

"Did  Jim  have  time  to  think  of  danger  when 
he  was  getting  away  from  Israel  Hands?  Neither 
have  I.    I  'm  all  right !" 

And    what    a    boy   Jim    is,    under    her    skilful 
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touches— not  a  super-boy  in  the  heroic  style  with 
grand  speeches,  but  just  a  plain,  normal  boy,  into 
all  sorts  of  mischief,  but  always  lucky  enough  to 
get  out  somehow  and  land  on  his  feet. 

Building  the  Hispaniola  was  a  difficult  under- 
taking, for  no  two  illustrators  have  drawn  her 
alike.  Stevenson  himself  found  her  a  stumbling- 
block;  he  wanted  to  make  her  a  brig,  but  changed 
to  a  schooner,  thinking  he  could  sail  that  without 
shame.  Brig,  ferry-boat,  bark,  high-sterned 
Spanish  galleon,  brigantine— what  to  do?  In 
despair,  the  theater  advertised  in  a  sailors'  jour- 
nal for  an  ex-pirate.  And  by  return  post  came 
an  offer  of  help  from  a  "licensed  pirate  of  the 
Sulu  seas"  !    The  very  words  set  the  fancy  aflame 


—  a    real    pirate,    walking    New    York    streets! 
Think  how  excited  Stevenson  would  have  been  ! 

All  the  pirates  in  the  play  are  big  men,  broad- 
shouldered  and  fierce  looking,  exactly  the  real 
bucaneers  Stevenson  pictures.  In  the  scene  on 
the  ship,  where  they  mutiny  against  Captain 
Smollett,  they  come  pouring  up  from  the  hold  of 
the  Hispaniola,  the  whole  group  of  scamps  and 
rascals,  and  completely  fill  the  deck.  A  boy  who 
had  been  breathlessly  watching  it  all  whispered 
audibly,  "Mother,  I  wonder  where  they  all  sleep?" 

As  real  as  this  are  all  the  characters,  whom  the 
children  greet  by  name  as  well  as  with  rounds  of 
applause  at  their  first  appearances.  "There  comes 
Black  Dog!"  they  call  out,  as  his  hand  with  two 
fingers  gone  creeps  slowly  around  the  door  of  the 
Admiral  Benbow  Inn. 

A  favorite  with  the  young  folks  is  Captain 
Flint,  the  parrot.  He  is  a  Brazilian  macaw  of 
all  colors  of  the  rainbow  and  with  a  tail  a  foot 
long.  He  took  to  the  sea-cook  at  once  and  was 
willing  to  be  petted  by  him,  but  by  no  one  else ! 

But  by  far  the  most  popular  person  in  the  play 
is  Long  John  Silver,  the  arch-pirate,  subtle,  and 
intellectually  superior  to  the  others.  A  genial 
hypocrite  is  Silver,  forever  changing  sides  be- 
cause he  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  his  own 
safety.  Making  the  pirates  stand  in  awe  of  a 
lame  man  was  a  master  touch  of  Stevenson's.  He 
was  always  Lloyd  Osbourne's  favorite  character, 
being  modeled  from  one  of  his  heroes,  the  poet 
Henley,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house. 

A  cripple,  with  one  leg  cut  off  at  the  hip„ 
Henley  never  gave  the  impression  of  being  handi- 
capped, for  his  "unconquerable  soul"  shone  out 
always;  he  was  "master  of  his  fate,"  and  gave 
you  the  feeling,  Mr.  Osbourne  says,  "that  he  was 
made  on  a  big  scale,  though  he  walked  with  both 
a  crutch  and  a  cane.  And  a  big  man  he  was. 
with  a  big  voice  and  big  hands.  He  used  to  pull 
himself  up  the  stairs,  talking  all  the  time  to 
whoever  was  holding  the  door  open  at  the  top. 
We  could  always  tell  if  Henley  had  been  at  the 
house,  for  days  afterward  the  marks  of  his  big 
hands  showed  on  the  railing  and  the  wall. 

"Of  course,  he  was  n't  like  Silver  in  anything 
else;  it  was  his  maimed  strength  and  masterful- 
ness, as  Stevenson  wrote  to  him,  that  were  bor- 
rowed for  Long  John.  And  how  Henley  did 
enjoy  'Treasure  Island'  and  its  success !  He 
presented  the  author  with  an  old  flint-lock  he  'd 
bought,  assuring  us  that  it  was  Silver's  pistol !" 

A  blind  man,  a  lame  one  with  his  leg  held  high 
in  a  sling,  another  with  a  maimed  hand  — it  is  no 
easy  thing  to  be  a  pirate.  But  sacrifices  must  be 
made,  and  who  would  n't  make  them  cheerfully 
for  such  a  treasure  of  a  play? 


ivenf traveling 


When  our  Presidents  now  visit  the  various  forty- 
eight  States  of  the  Union,  or,  as  we  say,  "swing 
around  the  circle,"  it  is  in  great  contrast  to 
Washington's  day.  He  found  it  a  vastly  more 
tedious  undertaking  to  travel  over  the  original 
thirteen  States  that  then  constituted  the  Nation. 
How  he  went  traveling,  and  many  of  the  events 
that  occurred  on  the  way,  he  recorded  in  the 
journal  which  he  kept  from  the  days  when,  a  boy 
of  sixteen,  he  made  surveying  trips  through  the 
woods  and  over  the  mountains  of  his  native  State, 
down  to  the  closing  hours  of  his  eventful  life  — a 
life  of  immense  activity  which,  as  has  been  said, 
"condensed  a  score  of  lifetimes  into  his  fifty- 
seven  well-rounded  years." 

The  surveying  trips  of  his  young  manhood 
lasted  for  about  three  years.  The  dangers  and 
hardships  he  was  exposed  to,  the  life  in  the  open 
air.  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Indians  which 
he  gained,  proved  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  years 
which  followed.  No  better  model  could  be  found 
for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  to-day. 

It  is  told  of  him  thai  he  "endured  everything 
with  a  brave  cheerfulness."  and  his  perseverance, 
industry,  and  habit  of  quick  action  made  the  work 
of  surveying  profitable,  while  what  he  learned  oi 
different  localities  guided  him,  later  on,  in  in- 
vesting in  large  tracts  of  land. 

When  nineteen  years  old,  George  accompanied 
his  elder  brother,  Lawrence,  on  a  voyage  to  the 
Barbadoes,  as  Lawrence's  health  compelled  him 
to  seek  a  milder  climate  for  the  winter.  Their 
voyage  lasted  over  a  month,  George  noting  in  his 
journal  the  events  of  the  day,  the  changes  in  the 
weather,  the  run  of  the  ship,  and  the  novel  S< 
of  a  boy's  first  voyage. 


On  landing,  they 
were  entertained 
by  the  British  officers  of 

the  garrison,  and  it  was  here  that  George  went  to 
the  play  for  the  first  time.  Lawrence,  being  bene- 
fited by  the  change  of  air,  decided  to  remain, 
while  his  brother  returned  home.  After  a  stormy 
passage  of  five  weeks  George  was  once  again  at 
Mount  Vernon,  his  brother's  estate.  This  sea 
voyage  is  notable  for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only 
time  that  Washington's  journeyings  took  him 
outside  of  his  own  country. 

Unfortunately,  Lawrence's  health  was  not  per- 
manently improved,  and.  returning  to  Virginia, 
he  died  there  the  following  summer.    His  Mount 

Vernon  estate  was  left  to  his  only  daughter,  but 
she  outlived  her  father  only  two  years,  the  prop- 
erty then  passing  to  George.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  Washington  became  the  owner  of  the  home 
he  so  dearly  loved,  and  which  is  to-day  the  shrine 
of  all  patriotic  Americans. 

After  the  stirring  events  of  Braddock's  cam- 
paign against  the  French  and  Indians,  and  his 
defeat  at  Fort  Duquesne  in  1755,  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, now  twenty-four  years  old  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  Virginia  militia,  was  given  per- 
mission by  Governor  Dinwiddie  to  journey  to 
Boston,  in  order  to  settle  a  question  of  rank  with 

Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts.  Washing- 
ton, in  gold-laced  hat  and  cloak,  with  the  family 
crest  on  his  saddle-cloth,  set  out  with  Captain 
Stewart,  of  the  Virginia  Light  Morse,  Captain 
Hugh  Mercer,  who  some  years  later  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Princeton,  and  two  servants,  in  the 
Washington  livery  of  white-and-scarlet.  They 
made  a  gay  cavalcade,  galloping  along  the  roads 
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leading  from  "the  Old  Dominion"  to  New  Eng- 
land's thriving  capital. 

Two  days  after  leaving  Alexandria,  they 
reached  Philadelphia,  where  they  remained  a 
week,  enjoying  the  official  and  social  attentions 
that  made  the  "City  of  Brotherly  Love"  the 
most  attractive  in  the  colonies.  New  York,  then 
ahout  half  the  size  of  Philadelphia,  was  next  vis- 
ited. A  stage-coach  line  had  been  established 
between  the  two  cities  only  the  year  before,  and 
the  journey  then  took  as  many  days  as  it  takes 
hours  in  our  time.  The  New  York  of  that  day 
was  a  quaint  little  town,  with  many  of  the  old 
Dutch  houses  still  standing,  but  even  then  it  had 
that  population  of  many  races,  which  has  always 
been  one  of  its  chief  characteristics.  Continuing 
their  ride  to  Boston  the  party  stopped  at  the 
Cromwell's  Head  Tavern,  as  hotels  in  those 
days  were  called,  making  frequent  calls  upon 
Governor  Shirley.  A  former  friendship  between 
Washington  and  the  governor  was  now  renewed, 
and  resulted  in  the  vexed  question  of  rank  being 
speedily  settled  in  Washington's  favor. 

Their  mission  accomplished,  our  travelers  set 
out  on  their  return,  reaching  the  shores  of  the 
Potomac  after  an  absence  of  seven  weeks.  Mam- 
valuable  acquaintances  and  much  useful  informa- 


captured,  Quebec  had  fallen,  and  the  war  with 
the  French  and  Indians  drew  to  a  close.  The 
young  colonel  accordingly  resigned  his  commis- 


"ON    THE    VOYAGE    TO    THE    BARBADOES." 

tion  were  the  result  of  this  first  long  land  journey 
of  our  future  President. 

The  next  few  years  were  spent  by  Washington 
in  active  war-service.    Fort  Duquesne  was  finally 


"THEY    RECEIVED    A    WARM    WELCOME    FROM    OLD 
FRIENDS   AND    CITIZENS."      (SEE    PAGE    307.) 

sion  and  settled  down  with  his  young  wife  at 
Mount  Vernon  to  enjoy  the  life  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman. After  a  few  quiet  years,  however,  he  was 
called  from  his  retirement  by  stirring  events  in 
the  colonies. 

When  the  first  Continental  Congress  was  called 
to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  autumn  of  1774. 
and  consider  the  grievances  that  led  to  our  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Washington  was  one  of  the  seven 
delegates  selected  to  represent  his  State. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  August, 
three  horsemen  started  out  from  Mount  Vernon. 
The  youngest  was  Patrick  Henry,  patriot  and 
orator ;  the  oldest  was  Edmund  Pendleton,  an 
eminent  lawyer ;  the  third  was  Washington,  soon 
to  become  military  chieftain  in  the  war  which 
was  to  last  seven  years,  and  from  which  we  were 
to  emerge  a  mighty  nation  under  his  wise  leader- 
ship. 

It  was  a  notable  journey.  As  the  delegates 
from  the  various  colonies  approached  their  desti- 
nation, many  on  horseback,  others  in  coaches. 
they  were  everywhere  greeted  by  bands  of  citi- 
zens who  escorted  them  into  their  towns.    Wash- 
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ington  writes  that,  on  arriving  at  Philadelphia, 
they  '"lodged  at  Doctor  Shippen's  after  supper  at 
the  New  Tavern." 

It  was  during  the  session  of  the  second  Con- 
tinental Congress,  when,  it  is  said,  he  wore  his 
colonel's  uniform,  that  Washington  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  of  the  army  as- 
sembled at  Cambridge,  and  thither  he  journeyed 
with  Generals  Schuyler  and  Lee  in  the  early 
summer  of  1775.  During  the  years  of  his  com- 
mand of  the  army.  Washington'.--  journeys  were 
usually  made  in  the  saddle. 

At  the  close  of  the  war.  the  great 
commander  returned  to  Mount  Vernon 
for  a  period  of  well-earned  rest.  Trips 
here  and  there  in  the  neighborhood 
were  made  by  coach  or  horseback :  but 
finally,  in  1789.  at  the  call  of  a  united 
people  he  set  out  on  one  of  the  most 
eventful  journeys  of  his  career.  Be- 
fore starting,  however,  he  paid  a  hur- 
ried visit  to  his  invalid  mother  in  Fred- 
ericksburg; upon  greeting  her  he  said 
that  "the  people  have  been  pleased  with 
the  most  flattering  unanimity  to  elect 
me  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  these 
United  States,"  but  that,  before  taking 
the  office,  he  came  to  bid  her  farewell. 
The  blessing  she  gave  him  proved  to 
be  a  parting  one  as  she  did  not  long 
survive  his  inauguration. 

New  York  had  been  selected  as  the 
first  capital  of  the  young  nation,  and 
the  journey  of  the  first  President  to  be 
inaugurated  was  a  triumphal  progress. 
Although  his  wish  was  to  travel  as  a 
private  gentleman  he  was  escorted  by 
a  troop  of  old  friends  and  neighbors 
from  the  threshold  of  his  home  to  Al- 
exandria, where,  as  we  would  say  to- 
day, a  grand  "send-off"  in  the  way  of  a 
banquet  had  been  arranged.  At  every  town  and  vil- 
lage, deputations,  escorts,  and  processions  waited 
to  give  their  greeting.  The  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  at  his  state  line,  triumphal  arches 
were  erected  for  him  to  pass  under,  from  on< 
which,  it  is  said,  a  little  girl  concealed  in  the 
floral  decoration-,  lowered  a  civic  crown  upon  his 
head  "while  loud  cries  of  Long  live  G< 
Washington''  'Long  live  the  father  of  his  peo- 
ple!' greeted  him  from  the  thousands  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen who  lined  the  roads  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  a  banquet  at  the  City  Tavern  and 
fireworks  in  the  evening  were  the  tribute  tendered 
him."  As  it  rained  the  next  morning,  a  closed 
coach  was  taken;  but  by  noon  the  skies  had 
cleared  and    Trenton  greeted  him  with  a   famous 


arch  inscribed.  "THE  DEFENDER  OF  THE 
MOTHERS  WILL  BE  THE  PROTECTOR  OF 
THE  DAUGHTERS."  Both  mothers  and  daugh- 
ter-, robed  in  white,  were  there  to  strew  his  way 
with  wreaths  and  flowers,  singing  an  ode  in  his 
honor  as  well.  Always  a  gallant  gentleman, 
Washington  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  for  their 
welcome  and  alluded  to  "the  astonishing  contrast 
between  his  former  and  his  present  situation  at 
the  same  spot."  A  contrast  indeed  to  those  dark 
days  of  1776  when  with  his  ragged  little  army  he 
had  attacked  the  Hessians  that  Christmas  nieht. 


WHEN    THEY    REACHED    WOR< 

HOKSKBACK    THROUGH    THE 


WASHING  rON    koI>K   ON 
NEX1     PA< 


winning  a  surprising  victory  by  his-  dash  and 
boldness.  At  Elizabethtown  a  committee  from 
both  houses  of  Congress  was  in  waiting,  and 
there  a  splendid  barge  was  taken  for  New  York. 
(  >n  the  water  there  were  ovations  also,  gaily 
decked  vessels,  barges  loaded  with  passengers, 
and  music  making  the  trip  by  boat  rival  that  on 
land.  The  eventful  journey  came  to  an  end  at 
Murray's  wharf,  where  Governor  Clinton  ami 
Washington's  well-loved  fellow-soldier,  Knox, 
waited  to  welcome  him. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  residence  in  New  York 
the    first    President    imported    a   handsome   coach 
from   England,  which  he  not  only  often  rode   in 
with  his  family,  but  used  on  his  long  journe 
the  New  England  and  Southern  States  during  his 
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term  of  office.  This  coach  was  quite  imposing, 
for  its  cream-colored  sides  were  decorated  with 
oval  panels  of  the  four  seasons,  the  Washington 


IN    OCTOBER,    1789:    "THE    PRESIDENT   IS   COMING!" 

coat  of  arms  was  on  the  doors,  and  green  Venetian 
blinds  were  at  the  windows.  Drawn  by  four,  and 
frequently  six.  spirited  bay  horses,  and  with 
driver,  postilions,  and  footmen  in  their  white- 
and-red  livery,  it  certainly  was  in  keeping  with 
the  position  of  the  First  Gentleman  and  Lady  in 
the  Land.  In  Washington's  diary  for  December 
12,  1789,  is  written:  "Exercised  the  coach  with 
Mrs.  Washington  and  the  two  children  [George 
and  Nelly  Custis]  ;  between  breakfast  and  dinner 
went  the  fourteen  miles  round"  — a  ride  which 
took  them  from  the  Presidential  mansion  in 
Cherry  Street,  near  where  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
now  crosses.  Pearl  Street,  up  Broadway  nearly  to 
Harlem,  and  back  again. 

Having  had  in  mind  for  some  time  a  visit  to 
the  New  England  States,  the  President,  with  his 
private  secretaries,  Mr.  Lear  and  Colonel  Jack- 
son, started  out  shortly  after  Congress  adjourned 
in  the  autumn.  His  diary  of  this  journey  is  most 
interesting,  and  shows  the  vivid  interest  he  took 
in  the  ways  of  life  and  the  occupations  of  the 
people  who  had  chosen  him  to  govern  the  rising 
nation.  Starting  on  October  15,  1789,  he  writes 
that  the  chief-justice  and  several  members  of  his 
cabinet  saw  him  off.  He  tells  of  the  inns  they 
stopped  at,  of  the  state  of  the  roads  and  crops,  of 
the  droves  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  passed  on 
the  way,  and  that  they  scarcely  passed  a  farm- 
house that  did  not  abound  in  geese.  Reaching 
Fairfield,  he  notes  that  many  of  the  chimneys  of 
houses  burned  bv  the  enemv  in   the   recent   war 


were  still  standing.  At  Stratford,  a  militia  com- 
pany turned  out,  and  an  escort  of  mounted  citi- 
zens escorted  them  to  the  ferry.  Sunday  was 
spent  in  New  Haven, 
where  he  was  kept  busy 
receiving  addresses,  visits 
from  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  the  mayor, 
Roger  Sherman,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence, 
and  attending  services. 
Leaving  early  Monday 
morning,  a  stop  was  made 
at  Wallingford,  where  the 
silk-making  industry  had 
been  started.  "At  this 
place,"  he  says,  "we  see 
the  white  mulberry  grow- 
ing, raised  from  the  seed  to  feed  the  silkworm," 
and  that  the  samples  of  silk,  woven  by  private 
families  in  the  town,  were  "exceedingly  good." 
A  woolen  factory  at  Wethersfield,  near  Hartford, 
claimed  his  attention,  and  he  ordered  enough 
broadcloth  for  a  suit  to  be  sent  to  him  at  New 
York,  with  a  whole  piece  of  coarser  weave  to  be 
used  for  his  servants.  He  comments  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  farm-houses  two  stories  high, 
with  a  door  in  the  middle,  a  central  chimney,  and 
a  "good  show  of  sash  and  glass  windows." 

When  they  reached  Worcester,  amid  the  boom- 
ing of  saluting  cannon,  he  rode  on  horseback 
through  the  town  to  gratify  the  inhabitants,  leav- 
ing his  coach  and  secretaries  to  follow  on  behind. 
At  last  they  entered  the  outskirts  of  Boston,  and 
on  Saturday  morning,  October  24.  they  stopped 
for  an  hour  at  the  Craigie  house.  This  had  been 
the  first  of  his  many  headquarters  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  house  is  the  one  that 
the  poet  Longfellow  occupied  for  many  years 
and,  with  its  hallowed  memories,  is  still  standing. 
Putting  on  his  Continental  uniform  and  mounting 
a  white  horse,  he  was  escorted  into  Boston  by 
military  organizations,  being  met  by  Samuel 
Adams,  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  state  and 
city  dignitaries.  A  fine  parade,  a  triumphal  arch 
inscribed  "To  the  man  who  unites  all  hearts."  a 
banquet  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and  addresses  from  the 
president  of  Harvard  College  and  other  notables 
were  the  tributes  paid  him  at  the  Massachusetts 
capital;  while  on  a  visit  to  the  French  squadron 
in  the  harbor,  he  was  received  with  all  the  honors 
paid  to  royalty.  After  short  trips  to  Lynn,— 
where  he  notes  in  his  diary  that  "175.000  pairs 
of  shoes  (women's  chiefly)  have  been  made  in  a 
year  by  about  400  workmen."  — to  Marblehead.— 
to  learn  about  the  fishing  industry  of  its  people,— 
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and  to  Salem,  where  he  attended  an  evening 
"assembly."  the  journey  was  resumed,  and  the 
Presidential  party  proceeded  to  New  Hampshire. 

Three  days  were  spent  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire's  capital,  during  which  he  went  in  a 
barge  to  view  the  harbor,  landing  for  a  few  mo- 
ments at  Kittery.  in  Maine. 
On  the  fourth  of  November 
they  started  on  their  return, 
and  New  York  was  reached 
by  the  thirteenth  of  the 
month,  thus  completing  this 
first  Presidential  tour. 

The  national  capital  hav- 
ing been  changed  to  Phila- 
delphia, Congress  adjourned 
in  August  to  meet  in  that 
city  in  December.  Accom- 
panied by  Jefferson,  his  sec- 
retary of  state,  the  President 
made  a  trip  by  water  to  New- 
port, to  benefit  his  health  and 
to  meet  the  leading  citizens 
of  Rhode  Island— a  State 
that  had  not  adopted  the  Con- 
stitution when  he  made  the 
tour  of  New  England  in 
the  spring,  and  so  had  been 
avoided,  but  which  now  had 
joined  the  Union. 

Soon  after  his  return  he 
set  out  with  his  family  for 
a  period  of  rest  at  Mount 
Vernon.  Like  most  travel- 
ers in  those  times,  they  met 
with  a  mishap,  for  shortly 
after  leaving  Elizabethtown 
Point,  in  New  Jersey,  their 
incompetent  driver  ran  the 
coach  and  six  into  a  ditch, 
which  obliged  them  to  leave 
it  at  Philadelphia  for  repairs. 
A  house  having  been  rented 
for  the  executive  mansion  in 
Philadelphia,  the  President, 
with  his  wife  and  the  two 
children,  left  his  Virginia 
home  November  22.  1790. 
They      were      permitted      to 

travel  quietly,  but.  at  each  stopping-place,  they 
received  a  warm  welcome  from  old  friends  and 
citizens.  This  was  particularly  so  at  Tommy 
Giles's  little  tavern,  near  Elkton.  Maryland.  Dur- 
ing the  war.  Tommy  had  frequently  served 
Washington  as  a  confidential  messenger,  being 
trusted  by  his  general  to  carry  money  from  one 
place  to  another.     After  the  war.  he  had  -ettled 


down,  with  his  buxom  English  wife,  as  an  inn- 
keeper. Whenever  he  passed,  Washington  al- 
ways stopped  to  shake  hands  with  them,  which 
caused  Tommy  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  im- 
portant man  in  the  neighborhood  for  days  after- 
ward, and  his  inn  to  gain  in  popularity. 


'WHEN 


ALWAYS   STOPPED  TO 
SHAKE    HANDS    WITH   THI 

Having   visited    the    New    England    Stat- 

idenl    decided    upon    making   a    tour   of   the 
11.     When  this  was  known. 
he  r<  offers  of  hospitality   from 

many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  South,  all  of 
which  he  politely  declined,  saying  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  pursue  the  same  plan  on  tins  south- 
ern  journey  as  on   his   eastern    visit,    which    was 
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not  to  incommode  any  private  family;  and  by 
declining  all  such  offers  he  would  give  offense  to 
none. 

Before  leaving,  he  wrote  to  his  Cabinet  of- 
ficers stating  when  he  expected  to  be  at  certain 
places,  that  he  might  be  communicated  with  if 
necessary.     Starting  early  in  April,  Washington 


EX-PRESIDENT   WASHINGTON    RETURNING   TO   ins   HUME   AT   MOUNT   VERNON. 


thus  writes  in  his  diary:  "I  was  accompanied  by 
Major  Jackson.  My  equipage  and  attendants  con- 
sisted of  a  chariot  and  four  horses,  drove  in  hand, 
a  light  baggage-wagon  and  two  horses,  four 
saddle-horses,  besides  a  led  one  for  myself;  and 
five  servants,  to  wit,  my  valet  de  chambre,  two 
footmen,  coachman,  and  postilion."  From  which 
we  conclude  that  our  first  President  traveled  in 
state,— more  so,  indeed,  than  do  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  our  own  time.  Stops  were  made  at  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg;  farther  south,  Wilmington 
and  Newbern  were  visited;  at  Charleston  a  week 
was  spent.  At  Augusta  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
widow  of  his  dearly-loved  fellow-soldier.  General 


Greene.     Savannah  was  the  extreme  point  of  the 
tour. 

As  in  New  England,  so  in  the  Southern  States 
he  was  everywhere  greeted  with  demonstrations 
of  respect  and  homage.  The  parades,  banquets, 
balls,  and  other  entertainments  that  were  given 
for  the  honored  guest  were  but  a  repetition  of 
the  northern  tour.  The  Presi- 
dent reached  home  early  in 
June,  after  a  journey  of  sev- 
enteen hundred  miles,  made 
in  sixty-six  days,  under  clear 
skies,  without  sickness  or 
mishap  of  any  kind,  and  ex- 
actly on  schedule  time,  much 
to  his  satisfaction.  For  he 
wrote  to  Colonel  Humphreys 
that  he  was  much  pleased 
with  the  journey,  as  he  was 
enabled  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  "the  encouraging  state 
of  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants." 

During  the  remainder  of 
his  presidency  Washington's 
journeyings  were  principally 
between  Philadelphia,  the 
capital,  and  his  home,  his 
coach  and  four  being  used 
between  the  two  places.  On 
the  ninth  of  March,  1797.  he 
left  Philadelphia— a  private 
citizen  and  a  happy  man,  the 
ex-president,  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, Nelly  and  George  Cus- 
tis,  and  George  Washington 
Lafayette,  the  son  of  the 
French  general,  with  his  tu- 
tor, making  up  the  party.  At 
Baltimore  he  was  escorted  by 
a  throng  of  citizens  on  foot 
and  horseback  to  the  inn.  To 
Mr.  McHenry  he  wrote  that 
"the  attentions  we  met  with  were  very  flattering, 
and  would  have  been  highly  relished  by  some : 
but  if  1  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  them,  and 
could  by  earnest  entreaty  prevail,  I  would  avoid 
all  parade  and  escort."  In  this  he  seldom  succeeded, 
for,  on  hearing  of  his  approach,  citizens  and  sol- 
diers everywhere  hastened  to  pay  homage  to  the 
greatest  of  Americans. 

This  was  the  last  long  journey  that  Washington 
undertook.  On  reaching  home,  he  gladly  gave 
himself  up  to  the  luxury  of  private  life,  and  at- 
tending to  home  duties  gave  him  pleasant  occupa- 
tion for  the  two  remaining  years  of  his  full  and 
eventful  life. 


SKATING 


BY  ODKLL  SHEPARD 


We  are  off  in  a  trice  on  the  glittering  ice 
Where  the  cold  is  as  keen  as  a  knife. 

Where  the  winds  at  onr  back  are  a  galloping  pack 
Of  wolves  on  the  warm  scent  of  life, 

And  the  frost-laden  air  is  a  blustering  dare. 
A  wager  and  challenge  to  strife. 

Then,  swifter  than  arrows,  we  speed  through  the 
narrows, 
We  circle  and  quarter  and  reel, 
We  dodge  and  we  race,  play  at  prisoners'  base, 
Snap-the-whip,  figure-eight,  and  cart-wheel ; 
While  the  river-banks  ring  to  the  songs  that  we 
sing 
And  the  hiss  of  the  glistening  steel. 


But  the  wind  gathers  might  at  the  coming  of 
night. 

And  we  ride  on  the  wings  of  the  gale 
Down  the  river  again  o'er  the  glimmering  plain 

Where  the  light  is  beginning  to  fail. 
On  the  strength  of  the  blast  spinning  dizzily  past 

The  trees  in  the  twilight  pale. 

Forgetful  of  care  as  the  birds  of  the  air. 

Or  as  boats  on  a  breeze-bright  sea, 
We  are  watted  along  with  our  laughter  and  song 

While  the  valleys  reecho  our  glee  ; 
And  our  hearts  are  in  tune  with  the  cloud-driven 
moon 

And  the  boughs  of  the  wind-blown  tree. 


Over  the  level  ice,  joining  our  revel. 

The  snow,  a  dim  flurry  of  white. 
Drives  drifting  and  rollicking  by  in  a  frolicking 

I  >ance  through  the  halls  of  the  night. 
The  stars  are  a-quiver  with  glee,  and  the  river 

Rings  with  our  shouts  of  delight 
As  we  race  on  together  before  the  keen  weather, 

Borne  by  the  wild  wind's  might. 


NO!    ENi      CH  Bi 


SAVED  BY  A  CAMERA 

BY  FELICIA   BUTTZ  CLARK 


Chapter  IV 

ON   TO   PARIS  ! 

When  Cyrus  Hale  opened  his  eyes  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  was  bewildered  as  to  where  he  was.  The 
broad,  low,  diamond-paned  window  was  wide 
open,  showing  a  vista  of  low  green  hills  and  blue 
sky  with  a  few  fleecy  white  clouds  lightly  poised, 
as  if  they  were  birds  resting  for  a  moment  before 
continuing  their  flight.  This  did  not  have  any 
suggestion  of  war.  Yet  several  times  during  the 
night  he  had  wakened  with  cold  sweat  all  over 
him  and  the  sound  of  the  whistling  bullet  in  his 
ears.  It  had  not  been  at  all  pleasant,  that  bullet. 
It  was  a  reminder  of  what  might  happen  in  this 
sudden  and  surprising  war. 

Two  years  before,  with  his  mother.  Cyrus  had 
come  through  the  very  same  part  of  France  in 
an  elegant  train  de  luxe  fitted  up  with  the  latest 
contrivances  for  comfort.  What  a  peaceful  land 
it  had  been  !  Women  were  knitting  at  the  door- 
ways of  the  cottages;  little  children  were  playing 
about  them.  The  men  were  gathering  the  har- 
vest in  the  fields.  Everywhere  were  signs  of 
quiet  prosperity. 

And  now?  Cyrus  thought  with  a  shudder  of 
the  women  he  had  seen.  Their  faces  were  sal- 
low and  drawn.  The  babies  hid  behind  the  moth- 
ers' capacious  skirts,  and  peeped  out  with  fear. 
There  were  no  men  except  soldiers,  and  they 
were  plentiful  as  blackberries  in  August. 

Cyrus  had  a  kind  of  "wish  that  he  was  some- 
where else"  feeling  until  he  got  up.  Then  he 
felt  better.  When  he  and  Jack  had  eaten  an 
enormous  breakfast  of  white  rolls,  sweet  fresh 
butter,  eggs  gathered  that  morning  in  the  hay  of 
the  low-roofed  red  barn,  and  golden  coffee  such 
as  only  a  Frenchwoman  can  make,  he  felt  still 
better,  and  was  once  more  in  mood  for  adventure. 
Judging  by  the  experience  of  yesterday,  he  knew 
that  the  adventures  were  likely  to  come.  He 
felt  in  his  pocket  for  his  passport.  After  this  he 
and  the  American  eagle  on  the  big  red  seal  were 
inseparable.  This  passport  was  more-  precious 
than  jewels,  for  it  represented  his  actual  bodily 
safety.  Without  it.  he  was  very  likely  to  be  shot 
as  a  spy.  They  did  n't  wait  long  before  adminis- 
tering what  they  believed  to  be  justice  in  these 
days. 

Jack  had  put  up  himself  and  his  motor-cycle  at 
the  small  Auberge  de  l' lit  oil  c  d'Or,  otherwise,  the 
Inn  of  the  <  rolden  Star,  a  pretty  name,  symbolized 


by  the  big  gilt  star  moving  slowly  back  and  forth 
with  dismal  creak  in  front  of  the  house.  The 
Inn  of  the  Golden  Star  was  a  little  off  the 
main  street  of  a  tiny  village  on  the  line  of  rail- 
road to  Lyons  and  Paris.  Only  way-trains  stopped 
at  Aubonne,  and  tourists  were  few.  Hence,  Jack 
and  his  American-eagle  passport  attracted  the 
more  attention,  and  the  arrival  of  another  youth, 
much  more  respectable  and  gentlemanly  in  ap- 
pearance than  was  Mr.  Henderson,  excited  con- 
siderable curiosity. 

It  did  not  take  the  head  of  the  local  police  long 
to  find  out  that  Cyrus  had  arrived.  He  came 
into  the  garden  just  as  the  boys  were  leaving  the 
breakfast  table. 

The  policeman  was  very  polite  but  firm. 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  see  your  passport?"  he 
asked  Cyrus. 

Hale  took  out  the  long-suffering  American 
eagle. 

"I  "ve  shown  it  at  least  fifty  times  since  six 
o'clock  last  evening  to  everybody  who  wanted  to 
see  it,"  he  said,  but  the  policeman  took  no  notice. 
He  did  not  speak  English  and  did  n't  want  to.  A 
hopeless  state  of  ignorance! 

He  passed  back  the  passport.  Some  words 
written  upon  it  in  French  had  given  him  light 
on  Cyrus.     Then  he  said  something. 

Jack  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  Paris  paper. 

"He  wants  to  know  where  you  came  from. 
P>etter  make  a  clean  breast  of  everything,  only 
don't  tell  him  you  're  going  to  take  photographs. 
They  don't  appreciate  that  art  here  just  now. 
He  knows  all  about  me.  Found  out  all  my  vir- 
tues and  faults  five  minutes  after  the  motor  and 
I  arrived  !" 

"You  '11  have  to  translate."  grumbled  Cyrus. 
How  he  wished  that  he  had  devoted  his  attention 
more  to  the  French  language  and  not  so  much  to 
football.  It  would  have  been  a  lot  more  useful 
now.  But  how  could  he  know  that  he  was  going 
to  get  caught  in  such  a  fix  and  have  to  hang  on 
to  old  Jack  for  dear  life?  He  could  n't  say  a 
blessed  thing  unless  Jack  said  it  for  him.  He 
appealed  with  desperate  faith  to  lack's  power  of 
invention. 

That  young  man  was  fully  equal  to  the  situa- 
tion. His  fluent  French  was  delivered  with  such 
force  and  fervor  that  it  seemed  to  satisfy  the  of- 
ficer, and  lack's  whole  air  was  so  convincing  that 
the  policeman  actually  smiled,  and  when  he  did 
this,  one  could  see  that  he  was  really  a  very  good- 
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natured  man  in  spite  of  his  fierce  Napoleonic  mus- 
taches—a la  Xapoleon  Third,  I  mean,  of  course. 

"He  went  away  very  peacefully,  did  n't  he?" 
said  Cyrus,  when  the  policeman,  with  many  bows, 
had  clattered  his  heels  down  the  street. 

Jack  had  returned  to  his  paper,  saying: 

"Oh,  yes.  he  's  game  all  right :  but  he  did  n't 
believe  a  word  I  said,  and  he  11  keep  an  eye  on 
us  all  the  time  we  re  here.  Consequently,  we  'd 
better  not  stay  long.  Now,"  Jack  leaned  across 
the  table,  "I    ve  got  a  plan." 

"You  're  always  making  plans."  growled  Cy- 
rus, who  did  n't  feel  exactly  comfortable  in  a 
land  where  he  was  obliged  to  live  and  eat  and 
sleep  with  his  passport  in  one  hand,  to  have  it 
ready  for  any  passing  soldier  or  policeman. 
"What  's  your  plan  now?  You  got  me  up  here, 
and  I  may  as  well  do  the  whole  thing.  But  I  'd 
like  to  live  to  get  home  so  I  could  tell  the  fellows 
about  it." 

"You  bet  I  intend  to."  said  Jack,  smiting  the 
deal  table  with  his  hand  in  military  style.  "And 
we  '11  have  lots  to  tell.  My  plan  is  this.  Let  's 
push  on  — right  away,  to-day,  before  it  rains  again 
and  knocks  up  the  roads  so  we  '11  have  to  push 
the  cvcle.  — let  's  push  on  to  Par 
Why'" 

"Because  it  's  great  there  !  They  're  having 
bombs,  German  aeroplanes,  darkness  in  the  city, 
people  scared  stiff!     It  's  the  place  for  u 

( lyrus  laughed,  but  not  with  deep  mirth. 

"I  'm  scared  enough  without  going  to  Paris.'' 
he  said  fervently. 

"Let  's  start  now.  I  '11  go  and  clean  the  motor 
and  you  tell  Madame  Pochet  — oh.  I  forgot:  you 
can't  tell  her  anything.  I  '11  do  both,  and  you  go 
and  pack  our  suitcases." 

"Have  her  put  up  a  big  lunch  !"  called  out  Cy- 
rus, his  spirits  rising. 

"I  will.     Sure  thing!     And  we    11  picnic." 
•  rus  felt  that  it  was.  indeed,  great,  as,  once 
more  seated  in  the  "baby-carriage"  beside  ener- 
getic Jack,  they  went  bumping  along  a  smooth 
mad,  between  fields  and  flying  trees,  and  h- 
half  hiding  lovely  gardens   full  of  early  autumn 
blossoms.      To    be    sure,    they    heard    the    order 
"Halt!"  at    frequent  intervals,  and  were  obi 
to  bring  the  cycle  to  a  quick  stop  to  avoid  a  repe- 
tition of  the  unpleasant   incident  of  the  evening 
before:   but   as  they  went    farther   on    their   way 
over   the   highroad   toward    Paris,   the   sentinels 
were    at    longer    intervals.       Finally,     for    long 
stretches  they  met  no  soldiers  at  all.     Evidently 
the  line  of  war  was  off  '  side. 

The  hearty  lunch  provided  by  good  Mmc.  Po- 
chet.  who  had  been  left  bewailing  the  loss  of  the 
last  guests  she  was  likely  to  have  for  a  very  long 


time,  was  eaten  in  a  miniature  forest,  with  trees 
in  such  regular  rows  that  they  must  certainly 
have  been  planted  by  man.  since  they  were  evi- 
dently not  the  product  of  Nature,  who  deli| 
in  all  sorts  of  queer  freaks  when  she  is  left  to 
herself. 

Jack,  grown  practical  under  the  shadow  of 
great,  drooping  oak-branches,  and  full  to  satis- 
faction with  chicken,  ham.  and  fruit,  said  some- 
thing like  this,  and  added  that  he  preferred  Na- 
ture's way.  Cyrus  had  already  gone  to  sleep, 
with  his  head  on  a  mossy  root,  so  Jack  lay  down 
beside  him  and  did  likewise,  while  the  motor  also 
reposed,  and  the  sun  drew  lower  and  lower. 

They  rode  far  in  the  moonlight  that  night,  and 
then  asked  shelter  at  a  farm-house  along  the 
roadside.  It  stood  in  a  big  orchard  of  apple- 
trees,  laden  with  red  and  yellow  fruit.  The 
whole  place  was  bordered  with  a  hedge  which  in 
spring  bore  white  flowers,  very  fragrant  and 
perfect  in  their  star-like  form.  There  v 
that  barked  when  Jack  tried  to  open  the  gate,  and 
the  sound  called  a  round-faced  woman  to  the 
window.  In  the  bright  moonlight  the  boys  could 
see  that  her  eyes  were  swollen  with  wee 

"We  must  n't  frighten  her."  said  Jack,  gently. 
"Probably  she  's  left  all  alone— husband  gone  to 
the  war." 

Cyrus  got  out  of  his  little  perambulator  and 
stood  beside  him.  Both  the  lads  removed  their 
hats.  They  were  gentlemen,  were  Jack  and  Cy- 
rus, and  they  addressed  respectfully  the  peasant 
woman  with  the  tear-stained  e. 

"We  are  only  two  American  xplained 

Jack.     "We  're  n  or  anything  like  that, 

and  we  'II  gladly  pay  you  for  a  night's  lodging 
if  you  '11  let  us  sleep  yonder  in  the  hay.  Don't 
be  afraid:  we  '11  do  you  no  harm." 

The   woman   looked   keenly   at   the   two   h 
upturned     faces.       Then     she    came    downstairs, 
opened  the  door,  quieted  the  black  dog.  and  led 
Jack  and  Cyrus  across  the  yard. 

"The  barn  's  almost  empty  now."  she  said,  "but 
you   're  welcome   I  'ii   what   little  ha\ 

can  find.     The  harvest    s  more  than  ready  to  be 
reaped   in   the   fields,  and  there   'd  be  hay  en 
to  keep  our  cattle  all  the  winter.     But  I    in  alt 
my  husband  and  the  labor'  ■■  r\  e 

our  country  Cod  bless  her!  I  'm  left  here  with 
the  four  little  children  Unless  the  hay  and  grain 
are   gath<  II,    they   '11   be   ruined   and   all   a 

I     11   have  to  kill   the  cows.  (,r  let   them   go 

And   we     II 
starve  too.  1  think." 

lack  and  Cyrus  were  dumb  before  this  t] 
won  med  to  relieve  her  to  talk 

out  her  sorrows,  and  at  last  she  smiled  a  little. 
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"I  'm  not  afraid  of  you,  lads.  Get  in  there 
and  sleep,  and  may  the  bon  Dicu  give  you  peace- 
ful rest  and  speed  you  on  your  journey  !" 

"Can  you  give  us  bread  and  milk  in  the  morn- 
ing ?" 

"All  you  want.  There  's  plenty  now,  but  how 
long  it  will  last,  no  one  knows !" 

She  shook  her  head  as  she  walked  away  to  the 
house,  leaving  Jack  and  Cyrus  to  put  the  motor- 
cycle in  a  safe  place  and  creep  up  into  the  loft, 
where,  as  the  woman  had  said,  the  supply  of  hay 
was  pitifully  small. 

The  two  talked  for  some  time  as  they  lay  in 
the  fragrant  pile;  and  when  they  went  to  sleep, 
they  felt  very  happy.  No  one  who  has  once 
planned  to  do  a  good  deed,  even  at  the  expense 
of  some  sacrifice  to  himself,  can  fail  of  this  hap- 
piness. It  is  worth  a  lot  more  than  gold  or 
jewels. 

With  the  first  rays  of  sunshine  they  were  up. 
Plunging  into  the  brook  for  a  good  splash,  dress- 
ing with  the  swallows  peeping  at  them  from  the 
eaves  and  with  the  low,  cooing  moan  of  the  gray 
doves  in  their  ears,  they  were  soon  ready  for  the 
plan  they  had  evolved  in  the  night,  whispering, 
with  their  heads  close  together  on  the  hay. 

All  that  week  Jack  Henderson,  the  banker's 
son,  and  Cyrus  Hale,  the  descendant  of  a  chief- 
justice  of  the  United  States,  worked  in  the  fields 
around  that  thatched  farm-house  in  south-east- 
ern France.  Side  by  side  with  the  grateful  wo- 
man, they  cut  the  grass  and  grain  with  clumsy 
scythes,  they  spread  the  hay  out  to  dry,  they  gath- 
ered it  into  bundles,  and,  slinging  these  mer- 
rily on  backs  which  had  never  before  carried  a 
burden,  they  bore  the  sweet-smelling  hay  to  the 
red-roofed  barn  and  piled  it  in  the  loft.  The  sun 
and  wind  helped,  too,  and  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell 
that  week  to  injure  the  harvest.  An  abundance 
of  hay  there  was  for  the  winter,  the  cows  would 
have  plenty  to  eat,  and  the  children  and  their 
mother  could  live  for  months  on  the  milk  and 
butter  and  eggs  produced  on  their  own  place. 

The  woman  cooked  for  them  plain,  coarse  food, 
tasting  better  to  the  lads  than  any  grand  dinner 
they  had  ever  eaten,  for  the  meals  were  seasoned 
with  fresh  air  and  warm  sunshine  and  hard  labor 
—  splendid  sauces   for  the  appetite. 

Before  they  went  to  bed  on  the  nighl  after  the 
harvest  had  been  gathered,  for  a  room  had  now- 
been  assigned  them  in  the  house,  the  peasant 
took  their  hands  and  looked  into  their  eyes,  but 
not  one  word  could  she  speak.  They  were  glad 
that  she  did  not,  for  they  were  just  line,  strong, 
young  American  lads,  and  they  wanted  no  thanks. 

Early  the  next  morning  Jack  and  Cyrus  crept 
softlv  down  the  stone  stairs,  took  a  long  drink 


of  milk  dipped  from  a  pan  in  the  cellar,  laid  a 
hundred-franc  bill  under  the  coffee-pot  on  the 
shelf,  and,  getting  the  motor-cycle,  — not  mount- 
ing it  for  fear  they  would  make  a  noise,  — they 
went  out  into  the  sweetness  of  the  morning.  The 
doves  cooed  a  farewell,  and  the  swallows  flew 
around  their  heads  as  if  sorry  to  see  them  go. 

Jack  surveyed  the  gleaned  fields  over  the 
hedges.     "Good  job,  that !"  he  remarked. 

"You  bet!"  was  Cyrus's  reply.  And  then  they 
never  said  another  word  about  that  week's  work. 
Not  that  they  were  ashamed  of  it— oh,  no  !  But 
it  was  just  too  good  to  talk  about.  They  did  not 
forget  it,  nor  the  pleasure  it  gave  them. 

Then,  chunking  their  way  along,  Jack  on  the 
cycle,  Cyrus  holding  fast  in  the  "baby-carriage," 
they  went  on  towards  Paris  in  search  of  more 
adventures.  And  they  had  them — with  a  ven- 
geance ! 

Chapter  V 

CYRUS   MEETS   WITH   A   LOSS 

If  the  weather  had  been  in  their  favor  while 
they  were  gathering  the  harvest  in  the  fields  by 
the  farm-house,  it  treated  the  young  men  badly 
after  they  left  it  to  follow  the  yellow  road  lead- 
ing to  Paris.  It  thundered  and  hailed,  and  rain 
fell  in  sheets,  soaking  the  dust  and  turning  it  into 
slippery,  sticky  mud.  They  had  no  charts  or 
road-maps,  and  the  country  through  which  they 
went,  supposedly  in  the  right  direction,  was 
lonely,  sandy,  and  desolate.  Houses  were  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  but  they  had  an  empty  ap- 
pearance, as  if  they  were  uninhabited.  The  oc- 
cupants had  left  suddenly,  judging  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  yards  and  barns. 

"What  \s  that?"  asked  Jack,  sitting  up  sud- 
denly to  listen. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  since 
they  had  been  on  their  weary  way.  The  first 
night  they  had  slept  at  a  fairly  decent  inn,  run 
by  a  woman,  —  as  everything  seemed  to  be  in  this 
part  of  France,— a  sad-eyed  woman,  with  fur- 
rows, and  wrinkles,  and  a  look  about  her  as  if 
she  had  wept  till  she  could  weep  no  more. 

The  second  night  they  rested  in  an  empty  barn, 
one  keeping  watch  while  the  other  slept.  There 
was  a  queer  feeling  of  danger  in  the  whole  at- 
mosphere. That  and  the  rain  were  getting  on 
their  nerves, 

This  was  the  third  day,  and  still  the  heavens 
poured  forth  floods,  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment of  thunder,  and  fireworks  of  vivid  light- 
ning. It  looked  as  if  they  must  camp  that  night, 
also,  but  where?  There  was  n't  a  sign  of  house 
or  inn  in  all  the  sandy  waste.  The  motor  was  a 
good  one,  ami  had  borne  them  bravely  forward, 
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but  petrol  was  getting  scarce,  and  there  was  no 
place  to  buy  it.  When  the  stock  gave  out  en- 
tirely, they  must  "foot  it."  Jack  told  Cyrus. 
gloomily.  Luckily,  they  had  food  and  a  spirit- 
lamp,  so  they  did  not  starve.  Now,  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  there  was  a  merci- 
ful lull  in  the  downpour,  they  stopped  in  the  edge 


'WE   ARE   ONLY   TWO   AMERII  EXPLAINED    I  \<  K 


of  a  cluster  of  trees,  and  Cyrus,  expert  camp- 
cook,  proposed  tea,  putting  the  lamp  on  a  rial 

rock  where  it  was  sheltered  from  a  wind  which 
had  turned  suddenly  Icy  cold. 

Jack  examined  the  motor,  cherished  by  him  — 
and  with  reason  — as  tenderly  as  if  it  had  been  a 
baby.  Then,  spreading  out  his  rain-coat  on  a 
grassy  slope,  he  rlung  himself  down  to  r< 


"What  's  that?"  he  asked  again,  and  both  lis- 
tened, Cyrus  holding  the  kettle  of  boiling  water 
over  the  tiny  tea-pot. 

"By  George!  I  believe  it  's  cannonading!" 
shouted  Jack,  his  weariness  forgotten  in  the  pros- 
pect of  some  excitement  in  this  dreary,  monoto- 
nous world.  "Drop  the  kettle,  Cy,  and  let  's  run 
up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
see  what  \s  going  on.  It  can't 
be  thunder.  It  must  be  can- 
non !" 

Cyrus,  mindful  of  his 
domestic  duties,— Jack  would 
never  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  prepare  his  own  meals;  he 
would  have  lived  on  raw 
fruits  and  vegetables  and 
sucked  eggs  first.  — carefully 
made  the  tea,  put  some  more 
water  on  to  boil  for  washing 
their  tin  cups,  and  followed 
more  slowly  up  the  hill.  He 
did  not  feel  the  same  zeal  for 
fighting  and  warfare  that  he 
had  felt  a  day  or  two  before. 
There  was  something  in  con- 
tinuous rain  that  dampened 
his  ardor  as  thoroughly  as  it 
did  the  ground.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  his  loyalty  to 
Jack,  he  would  have  made 
his  way  hack  to  Italy  and  let 
the  French  and  ( Germans 
fighl  it  out  without  his  as- 
sistance. But  he  could  n't 
leave  Jack,  s,,  there  was  noth- 
ing for  it  hut  to  stick  it  out. 
Luckily  he  had  his  passport, 
his  safety  and  protection 
here,  where  no  man's  word 
was  believed  and  every  man 
u  a>  considered  a  traitor  un- 
less   he    proved    himself    not 

to  he. 

*  yrus  put  his  hand  in  his 
right-hand  inside-  vest-pocket 
to  teel  that  the  precious  pa- 
per was  there  all  right,  and 
for  a  moment  was  frightened 
because  he  did  not  find  it.  Then  he  remeniL 
that,  as  there  were  fewer  sentinels  in  this  part  of 
the  country  and  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would 
have  to  show  his  passport  soon,  he  had  put  it  in 
the  suitcase,  and  that  was  strapped  on  behind  the 
cycle,  protected  by  a  rubber  covering. 

Cyrus  paused  one  instant  on  his  way  up  to  the 
top  of  the  little  round  hill  where  Jack  stood,  his 
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figure  outlined  boldly  against  the  gray  sky,  wav- 
ing his  hand  frantically  for  him  to  come  on.  The 
motor-cycle  was  all  right.  In  all  this  country 
there  was  not  a  living  soul.  Everything  was 
safe. 

So  he  went  on,  bending  beneath  his  feet  the 
damp,  fallen  branches  of  trees,  broken  off  by  the 
storm,  and  did  not  know  that  a  little  malicious 
elf  called   Bad  Eortune  was   following  him  very 


^r~v 


"IT    TOOK   HIM    ONE  SECOND   TO   OPEN    IT — 
TO    EXAMINE    IT  !  " 

closely.  Nor  did  he  or  Jack  realize  as  they  stood 
spell-bound,  watching  with  their  powerful  field- 
glasses  the  tiny  puffs  of  smoke  of  those  great 
cannon,  listening  to  the  sharp  report  of  a  battle 
taking  place  not  many  miles  away,  that  they  were 
not  alone  in  that  sandy  waste. 

A  tall  figure  crept  around  the  other  side  of  the 
hill  and  came  to  the  cycle  standing  all  alone. 
\  ery  deftly  he  loosened  the  rubber  covering,  by 
quick  glances  keeping  strict  watch  on  the  two 
young  men  standing  at  the  line  of  land  and  sky. 


Very  deftly  and  swiftly  he  undid  the  straps  and 
took  out  the  two  leather  bags.  Seizing  some 
stones  and  fallen  branches,  he  filled  up  the  space, 
drew  down  the  cover,  and  crept  away.  There 
was  a  gleam  of  sardonic  laughter  in  his  brown 
eyes.     'What  a  streak  of  luck  !"'  he  murmured. 

Hiding  among  the  trees,  he  forced  open  the 
bags,  examined  their  contents,  selected  a  few- 
pieces  of  clothing  and  laid  them  aside.  Then  his 
eyes  fell  on  the  long  white  envelop  marked 
"American  Embassy,  Rome."  It  took  him  one 
second  to  open  it— to  examine  it !  With  a  low 
cry  of  triumph  he  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Under  a 
mass  of  debris  he  hid  the  bags  and  the  rest  of 
the  clothing,  reserving  a  safety-razor  and  some 
soap. 

If  Jack  and  Cyrus  had  seen  this  strange  being, 
they  would  have  recognized  the  German  uniform 
and  the  epaulets  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  Kaiser's 
army.  Very  gaunt  he  was,  and  thin.  His  eyes, 
in  spite  of  the  laughter  in  them,  were  hollow, 
and  they  had  a  haunted  look,  as  if  they  had  seen 
danger  and  faced  terror.  On  his  young  face  was 
a  straggly  beard,  the  growth  of  several  days. 
Altogether,  he  was  a  pitiful  specimen  of  a  soldier 
who  had  done  his  duty  for  his  country,  but  was 
suffering  for  it. 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  Then,  with  a  glint  of 
real  mirth  in  spite  of  his  half-starved  condition, 
he  unearthed  the  suitcases  from  their  hiding- 
place,  peeped  out  to  make  sure  that  Jack  and  Cy- 
rus were  still  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
scene  holding  such  fascination  for  them,  and 
crept  back  to  the  cycle.  Very  swiftly  he  replaced 
the  suitcases  and  covered  them. 

"The  boys  may  as  well  have  what  I  can't  use." 
he  muttered.  "Heaven  knows  I  'm  no  thief,  but 
it   s  life  or  death  for  me  !" 

He  caught  sight  of  the  tea-pot  and  a  big  pile 
of  bread-and-butter  prepared  by  Cyrus.  Eor  three 
days  no  food  had  passed  the  lips  of  this  young 
officer,  escaped  by  a  miracle  from  the  hands  of 
his  captors.     Again  came  that  whimsical  smile. 

"They  can  make  more  tea.  and  I  don't  believe 
they  're  as  hungry  as  1  am  !" 

Quickly  be  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea.  Luckily 
it  had  had  time  to  cool  or  it  would  have  scalded 
him  badly,  so  rapidly  did  he  swallow  it  in  his 
fear  that  the  boys  on  the  hill  would  turn  their 
glasses  on  him  and  descend  in  wrath.  If  they 
did,— he  knew  from  the  suitcases  and  Cyrus 
Hale's  passport  that  they  were  Americans  and 
neutral  and  broad-minded,— he  would  throw  him- 
self on  their  mercy.  America  bad  been  ever 
ready  to  help  the  desperate  and  the  suffering. 
But  be  preferred  that  they  should  not  find  him. 

Oh.  how    the  tea  refreshed  him!      He  drank  a 
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second  and  third  cup,  then  carefully  filled  up  the 
tea-pot  with  water,  seized  the  pile  of  bread  and- 
butter  and  departed  just  as  the  two  Americans 
started  down  the  hill,  discussing  the  war  with 
eager  enthusiasm. 

"Funny  how  weak  this  tea  is  !"  exclaimed  Cy- 
rus. "And  stone-cold.  I  'd  better  make  some 
more.  And  I  thought  I  cut  a  whole  lot  of  bread 
and  buttered  it.  1  kuoic  I  did!  Here  *S  the  knife, 
all  butter.  But  the  whole  business  is  gone. 
Queer  !" 

"Dog  took  it."  suggested  Jack,  stretching  him- 
self   out    luxuriously.       "Make     some    more. 

Don't  grumble.     It  's  bad  for  your  nerves.     Let 

the  old  dog  have  it.  Do  hurry,  for  I  'in  'most 
starved  I" 

Their  hunger  satisfied  with  fresh,  hot  tea  and 
more  bread-and-butter,  they  packed  away  the 
spirit-lamp,  noting  that  the  suitcases  were  all 
right,  and  started  off  over  the  muddy  roads  very 
slowly. 

The  escaped  prisoner,  feeling  himself  another 
being  with  food  to  cheer  him— actually  whistled 


while  he  dotted  his  uniform;  then  he  sighed,  for 
he  had  hoped  to  win  glory  for  himself  and  the 
land  he  loved,  but,  instead,  he  bad  gained  noth- 
ing but  disappointment  and  suffering.  A  few- 
minutes  later,  a  "double"  of  Cyrus  Hale  ap- 
peared, -a  tall  fellow,  clean-shaven,  dressed  in 
the  latest  New  York  style  in  handsome  gray  suit, 
tan  shoes,  with  silk  stockings  of  the  same  shade, 
ift  gray  hat,  and  spotless  castor  gloves.  Cy- 
rus had  brought  the  extra  suit  with  him  in  his 
hasty  flight  before  the  dogs  of  war.  so  suddenly 

let    loose.      He   bad    worn    it    very   little.      It    fitted 

the  German  officer  perfectly,  as  did  the  descrip- 
tion of  Cyrus  Hale  in  the  passport.  Height,  hw 
feet,  ten  inches;  forehead,  high;  nose,  straight; 
hair,  dark  brown,  slightly  curly;  chin,  square; 
brown.  It  could  n't  base  been  more  cor- 
rect if  it  bad  been  made  out  for  him. 

"Lucky  for  me  that  I  had  an  American  mother 
and  speak  English  like  a  native,"  thought  the  of- 
ficer.    "And  now   for  it!     Good  luck  helping  me, 
I  'II  L,'et  through,  and  I  pray  that  the  fellow  wl 
nami  tolen  will  have  no  trouble.     He  will 
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be  all  right,  I  'm  sure,  for  he  's  the  real  thing, 
while  I  'm  only  an  impostor— but  a  desperate 
one." 

With  long,  firm  strides  he  struck  out  across 
country  to  the  very  place  where  fighting  was  go- 
ing on,  on  the  borders  of  Alsace.  But  he  took  a 
more  direct  route,  being  on  foot  and  without  bag- 
gage, than  Cyrus  and  Jack  could,  with  the  heavy 
motor.  The  sky  was  growing  bright  in  the  west, 
and  the  sun  peeped  out.  On  the  grass  there  were 
diamond  points  sparkling,  and  little  insects  crept 
out  into  the  light.  Once  the  officer  stopped  to 
pick  up  a  little  bird  with  a  broken  wing,  dashed 
to  the  ground  by  the  violence  of  the  storm.  Sit- 
ting down,  he  took  out  a  penknife  and  gently  cut 
off  the  broken  feathers,  while  the  bird  flut- 
tered in  his  hand  and  gave  pitiful  little  peeps. 
Then  he  made  a  tiny  splint,  bound  it  on,  and 
laid  the  bird  in  the  wide  crotch  of  a  branch  above 
him. 

"1  hope  that  thou,  too,  wilt  be  able  to  fly  soon, 
poor  little  prisoner,  and  find  thy  home  and  friends 
in  some  green  tree." 

He  went  on  his  way  once  more,  coming  ever 
nearer  and  nearer  to  that  fighting  line  where 
men  were  being  mowed  down  before  the  terrible 
firing.  No  one  could  have  imagined  that  this 
tall  fellow,  so  tender  to  the  wounded  bird,  had 
been  one  of  the  fiercest  fighters  in  his  regiment 
of  Prussian  cavalry,  which  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely wiped  out  only  a  week  before. 

That  night  Jack  and  Cyrus  camped  again, 
this  time  in  a  deserted  hut.  They  found  wood 
here,  and  built  a  rousing  fire  in  the  huge  fireplace 
of  blackened  stone.  There  hung  a  heavy  iron 
crane  in  the  fireplace,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
chimney  were  oak  "settles,  richly  carved,  and 
darkened  by' smoke  and  by  the  passing  of  cen- 
turies. On  a  shelf  was  a  clay  pipe,  half  full  of 
tobacco,  and  beside  it  a  newspaper  bearing  the 
date  of  August  12th.  It  and  the  pipe  must  have 
been  left  there  together  when  the  peasants  left 
their  home.  A  woman's  knitting,  half-finished,  a 
tiny  pink  dress  for  a  child,  a  gray  sock,  a  broken 
shoe,  some  roses  from  a  hat,  these  had  all  been 
left  behind  in  that  hasty  flight  to  safety. 

There  was  food,  too.  A  large  well-cured  ham 
hung  over  the  fireplace,  and  there  was  bread,  but 
very  dry  and  hard.  Cyrus  fried  the  ham,  and 
with  the  jam,  butter,  and  bread  which  they  had 
brought  with  them,  they  had  a  feast,  and  then 
lay  down  on  the  floor,  well  content.  They  had 
not  the  courage  to  use  the  bed,  piled  high  with 
feathers,  in  a  closet  opening  from  the  kitchen. 
It  did  not  look  very  tempting,  they  agreed,  and 
there  was  n't  any  fresh  air. 


Having  no  need  to  open  the  suitcases,  they  left 
them  under  the  rubber  covering.  Cyrus  could 
not  be  accused  any  more  of  being  a  London  or 
Xew  York  dandy.  His  clothes  were  fully  as  dis- 
reputable as  those  worn  by  Jack,  if  not  more  so. 
He  had  utterly  discarded  a  hat,  and  went  abroad 
with  his  brown  hair,  "slightly  curly,"  utterly  un- 
adorned. 

As  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  he  spoke  out  a  thought 
which  had  been  in  his  mind  ever  since  they  left 
the  place  where  they  had  eaten. 

"Mighty  funny  about  that  bread-and-butter," 
he  remarked.  "And  the  tea,  too  !  /  never  made 
it  so  weak.  Did  you  notice,  Jack,  that  the  cup, 
one  cup,  had  a  few  drops  of  tea  in  it?" 

Jack  yawned.    He  was  very  sleepy. 

"Did  n't  notice  a  blessed  thing.  Doesn't  pay  to 
be  too  observing.  Uses  up  the  gray  matter  of 
your  brain.     Dog  ate  it,"  he  murmured. 

"Dogs  don't  drink  tea  out  of  tin  cups  and  then 
pour  more  water  into  the  tea-pot,"  retorted  Cy- 
rus, with  spirit. 

"Dogs— did— it,"  sleepily  repeated  Jack  and 
went  sound  asleep. 

It  was  as  fine  a  morning  as  one  coulu  wish.  The 
pump  at  the  back  of  the  house  had  cold,  cold  wa- 
ter in  it.  Cyrus  made  delicious  coffee  with  the 
extract  powder  thoughtfully  provided  by  Jack. 
It  was  expensive,  but  it  made  good  coffee  and 
lasted  a  long  time.  His  desire  for  adventure  not 
being  as  keen  as  Jack's,  he  proposed  that  they 
camp  out  in  the  nice  little  house  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  watch  the  war  through  the  field-glass 
—  much  safer  than  being  close  by.  To  this  Jack 
agreed.  So  they  stayed,  and  slept,  and  ate  up  the 
ham,  and  all  the  rest  they  had.  and  Cyrus  took 
photographs. 

Once  three  aeroplanes,  huge-winged  birds,  flew 
by  over  their  heads,  and  Cyrus  photographed 
them.  And  another  time  a  troop  of  French  cav- 
alry, brilliant  uniforms  glowing  in  the  sunshine, 
horses  steaming,  appeared  suddenly  and  cantered 
by  toward  the  place  where  the  cannon  were  fir- 
ing, day  and  night,  day  and  night.  The  lads 
hid  behind  some  bushes,  and  Cyrus  got  a  good 
snap-shot.  He  wished  that  he  had  brought  the 
tank  and  some  materials  for  developing:  but  as 
he  had  not,  he  labeled  the  rolls  and  went  to  get 
his  suitcase  to  pack  them  away  till  he  got  to 
some  place  where  he  could  develop  fhem. 

It  was  then  that  he  made  the  discovery  that 
his  clothes  were  gone  — and  — the  precious  pi 
port ! 

It  made  him  feel  strange  and  sick.  Eagerly  he 
took  out  every  article.  The  passport  was  not  there  ' 
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Chapter  VII 

THE    DISCOVERIES    C0RIXXE    MADE 

Corixxe  did  not  reappear  for  nearly  a  week. 
During  all  that  time  the  twins,  who  only  saw  her 
in  school,  reported  that  she  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  them  outside  of  this  statement : 

"Let  me  alone,  girls,  just  for  a  while.  I  'm 
working  hard  at  it.  When  I  've  run  to  earth 
something  worth  while,  I  '11  tell  you,  and  we  '11 
have  another  meeting !"  And  that  was  absolutely 
all  they  could  get  from  her. 

Meanwhile,  Margaret  was  passing  the  slow 
days  in  a  fever  of  impatience  and  baffled  expecta- 
tion. Xow  that  she  no  longer  had  her  mind  occu- 
pied by  puzzling  out  the  curious  old  journal  and 
could  only  sit  and  wait  for  the  results  of  Co- 
rinne's  work,  she  grew  terribly  restless.  So  much 
so.  indeed,  that  the  lynx-eyed  Sarah,  who  watched 
her  beloved  charge  like  a  cat,  made  up  her  mind 
that  Margaret  was  beginning  to  have  symptoms 
of  a  real  fever.  She  prepared,  therefore,  a  huge 
bowl  of  boneset  tea  to  be  taken  in  instalments. 

Xow,  if  there  was  any  one  thing  under  the  sun 
that  Margaret  hated  more  than  another,  it  was 
boneset  tea  !  And.  moreover,  in  this  case  she 
knew  that  there  was  absolutely  no  need  of  the 
remedy.  But  this  she  dared  not  confide  to  Sarah 
lest  she  awaken  fresh  suspicion  in  that  hand- 
maiden's already  too  suspicious  mind.  So  she 
swallowed  her  bitter  doses  uncomplainingly,  and 
longed  for  Corinne's  coming  for  more  reasons 
than  one ! 

And  then  at  last,  six  days  later,  Corinne  came 
flying  home  with  the  twins  one  afternoon,  and 
all  three  burst  in  unexpectedly  on  the  delighted 
-Margaret.  Corinne  was  armed  with  a  load  of 
volumes  that  were  plainly  not  school-books,  and 
these  she  planked  down  on  the  floor  beside  the 
invalid-chair  with  just  one  brief  remark: 

"1  've  got  it .'" 

Questions  and  inquiries  were  hurled  at  her 
thick  and  fast,  but  not  one  of  them  would  she 
answer  till  all  were  seated  about  Margaret's  chair 
in  the  usual  half-circle  by  the  open  fire.  Then 
she  began  quietly,  but  with  much  suppressed  ex- 
citement in  her  voice: 

"Yes,  girls,  I  've  got  it  — at  last  !  T  'm  going  to 
tell  you  all  about  it,  and  you  're  troina:  to  have 


the  surprise  of  your  lives  !  It  took  me  a  long 
while  before  I  struck  just  the  right  clue.  I  've 
spent  about  every  afternoon  reading  at  the  li- 
brary near  us.  I  even  went  up  to  the  big  one  at 
Forty-second  Street  yesterday.  And  every  eve- 
ning at  home  has  found  me  still  digging  at  it. 
I  've  neglected  my  school  work  completely,  and 
have  failed  in  everything  this  week ;  but  I  don't 
care  ! 

"Margaret  's  a  trump!  She  put  us  all  on  the 
right  track  in  the  first  place  by  sensibly  suggest- 
ing the  Revolution.  That  was  fine !  But,  of 
course,  the  subject  was  a  big  one  and  concerned 
the  whole  thirteen  original  colonies.  In  thinking 
it  over,  I  decided  that  since  Alison  came  from 
Bermuda,  the  'city'  she  keeps  speaking  of  would 
most  likely  be  the  nearest  one  to  Bermuda.  On 
looking  it  up,  I  found  the  nearest  was  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  So  I  started  in  and  hunted 
up  every  bit  of  Revolutionary  history  I  could  find 
about  Charleston,  but  never  a  thing  did  I  strike 
that  helped  a  bit. 

"Then  I  gave  that  up  and  tried  another  city. 
As  there  did  n't  seem  to  be  any  very  likely  places 
south  of  Charleston,  I  turned  north  and  tried 
Richmond,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia.  Xot  a 
single  thing  in  any  one  of  them  that  threw  a  ray 
of  light  on  our  troubles !  Finally.  I  began  on 
Xew  York— and  hit  it  right  away!"  Her  listen- 
ers gave  a  little  jump.  "Yes.  right  here  in  old 
Xew  York.  And  come  to  think  of  it,  that  was 
the  most  likely  place,  after  all,  and  I  might  have 
saved  myself  all  that  other  bother,  if  only  1  'd 
used  a  little  common  sense!'' 

"But  how  did  you  know  right  away  that  it  was 
Xew  York?"  demanded  Margaret. 

"Why.  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  !  Al- 
most the  first  thing  I  came  across,  in  reading  up 
about  Xew  York  during  the  Revolution,  was 
about  a  place  called  —  Richmond  Hill!" 

"What?'     Where?"  they  all  cried  in  one  breath. 

"Yes,  Richmond  Hill!  It  was  the  name  of  a 
big  mansion  and  estate  outside  of  the  city,  and 
was  a  very  famous  place  in  its  time." 

"But  how  did  you  know  it  had  anything  to  do 
with   Alison?"  they  demanded  incredulously. 

"Well,  just  about  twenty  things  pointed  to  it 
without  a  doubt.  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it.  In 
the  first  place.  I  read  that  this  mansion  was  built 
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in  1760  by  the  paymaster-general  of  the  British 
army,  and  his  name  was— Abraham  Mortier!" 

She  stopped  significantly,  but  no  one  seemed 
to  catch  her  meaning  till  Margaret  suddenly 
cried : 

"'Madame  M.  !" 

"Precisely !"    said    Corinne.      "I    wondered    if 
you  'd  catch  it.     'Madame  M.'  must  have  been 
Madame  Mortier.  his  wife,  of  course!" 

"But  Alison  did  n't  say  anything  about 
Abraham  Mortier."  objected  B< 

"That  's  just  it.  — she  did  n't.  be- 
cause Madame  Mortier  was  then  a 
widow.  Her  husband  died  quite 
suddenly,  just  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  So  that  's  accounted  for. 
And  don't  you  remember  that  Ali- 
son said  Madame  M.  allowed  the 
steward  to  transact  all  the  1 
ness  of  the  household  ?  She  would 
n't  be  doing  that  if  her  husband 
were  alive  !  Well,  except  for  that. 
I  could  n't  find  out  another  thing 
about  the  Mortiers.  History  does 
n't  mention  them  again.  But  it 
tells  a  lot  about  other  things  we  're 
interested  in.  To  begin  with,  after 
the  siege  of  Boston  Washington 
came  to  Xew  York,  and  was  there 
several  months.  Now  then,  while 
he  was  in  the  city,  he  made  his 
headquarter>  at— Richmond  Hill! 
What  does  that  suggest  to  you  ?" 

Again  they  all  looked  blank  for  a  moment,  and 
once  more  Margaret  was  first  to  catch  the  idea. 

"I  've  got  it!  Washington  is  the  'he'  that  Ali- 
son says  so  much  about  but  never  names !" 

"Right !"  cried  Corinne. 

"How  do  you  know?"  clamored  the  less  astute 
twins. 

"This  way."  explained  Corinne.  "Everything 
that  Alison  says  about  him'  tallies  with  the  de- 
scriptions of  Washington  — "grave,  courteous, 
stately,  kindly,  thoughtful.'  There  is  n't  a 
low  of  doubt  !  She  speaks  of  his  servants 
and  men  and  guards.  (  )nly  a  commander-in-chief 
would  be  likely  to  have  all  that  retinue." 

Suddenly  Jess,  who  had  been  deep  in  ti. 
interrupted:     "But,  see  here!      If  it   was   V. 
ington.  why  did  Madame  M.  act  so  hateful  about 
him?     Alison  said  it*  >he  had  n't  been  sick,  she  'd 
have  gladly  slammed  the  door  in  his  face.     I  don't 
understand  it  !" 

"Oh,  that  \s  easy!    Madame  Mortier  was,  with- 
out doubt,  a  Tory'     You  know,  Xew  York- 
full  of  Tories  at  the  time,  and  they  hated  Wash- 
ington and  all  the  rebels  like  — like  poison  !" 


"But  I  still  don't  understand."  insisted  Jess, 
"how,  if  Madame  Mortier  was  a  Tory  and  hated 
Washington  so.  he  should  come  to  be  using  her 
house  for  his  headquarters.  I  don't  wonder  she 
was  furiou 

"I  thought  of  that  too,"  said  Corinne,  "and  it 
seemed  strange  to  me ;  but,  from  what  I  've  read, 


"IP    1HI.K  rHING     I  HA  I    HABGARET  HA 

I  think  it  was  this  way:  he  had  to  have  his  head- 
quarters somewhere  while  he  was  in  Xew  York, 
and  just  at  first  he  had  them  way  down  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  in  the  Kennedy  house. 
But  later  he  want'  outside  of  the  city  for 

perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  one 
of  tl.  if  smallpox  or  yellow  fever  that 

were  always  breaking  out  there.  Then,  of  course, 
ther'  ■  few  ho  ide  that  he  had  to 

take  anything  he  could  find  that  was  suitable.  So 
he  chose  Richmond  Hill,  and  Lady  Washington 
followed  him  there  later." 
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"How  do  you  know?"  again  demanded  the 
ever-sceptical  listeners. 

"Well,  did  n't  Alison  say,  just  toward  the  last, 
thai  'his  lady'  had  come?" 

"True  enough !"  assented  Jess.  "And  that 
makes  me  think  of  something  else.  Was  that 
the  'Lady  Blank'  she  spoke  of  first,  do  you 
think?" 

"Without  doubt,  for  she  even  says,  T  do  not 
think  she  remembers  me.'  But  where  or  how  she 
met  her  before,  I  have  n't  had  time  to  work  out. 
Anyhow,  it  explains  why  Madame  Mortier  began 
to  be  suspicious  of  Alison.  Of  course  she  would 
be  if  she  was  such  a  staunch  Tory  and  found 
Alison  talking  to  the  wife  of  her  worst  enemy! 

"But  here  's  something  very  important,  and 
it  's  the  real  proof  of  the  whole  thing.  The  rest 
was  just  rather  easy  guesswork.  Do  you  know, 
while  Washington  was  at  Richmond  Hill,  that 
summer  of  1776,  the  Tories  in  the  city  got  up  a 
big  plot  to  kill  him,  blow  up  his  fortifications, 
massacre  all  his  soldiers,  and  spoil  everything  for 
the  Americans?  And— it  very  nearly  was  ac- 
compJished,  only  some  one  discovered  it  and  gave 
the  whole  thing  away.  That  's  the  plot,  evidently, 
which  was  brewing  when  Alison  felt  that  some- 
thing strange  and  mysterious  was  going  on.  And 
here  's  my  positive  proof:  one  of  the  chief  con- 
spirators in  the  plot  was  a  man  who  kept  a  tavern 
near  the  edge  of  the  woods  close  to  Washington's 
headquarters,  and  his  name  was — Corbie!" 

"Did  n't  we  .ray  that  name  would  be  of  great 
help?"  cried  Margaret,  excitedly.  "Why.  all  this 
seems  like  a  fairy  story  coming  true  !  Is  there 
anything  else,  Corinne  ?" 

"Yes,  there  's  one  other  thing.  But  before  I 
tell  you,  I  'm  curious  to  know  why  you  have  n't 
asked  one  question." 

"What?" 

"Why,  the  exact  location  of  Richmond  Hill. 
You  have  n't  exhibited  the  least  curiosity  about 
that !" 

"But  you  said  it  was  outside  of  the  city  some- 
where," put  in  Bess,  "and  I  supposed  it  was  up 
around  Fordham  or  West  Farms,  or  even  White 
Plains.     It  must  have  been  pretty  far  out." 

Corinne  laughed.  "Do  you  realize  that  the 
'city'  only  extended  to  about  City  Hall  Park  in 
those  days?  And  all  beyond  that  was  out  in  the 
country!  No.  Richmond  Hill  was  right  here  in 
Greenwich  Village  '  ' 

They  all  stared  at  her  in  such  {rank  amaze- 
ment that  she  broke  into  a  giggle. 

"Perhaps  you  think  that  's  rather  astonishing, 
but  I  've  something  to  say  that  's  even  more  so. 
I  told  you  I  'd  give  you  the  surprise  of  your 
lives,  and  here   it  is:  the   exact   spot   where   the 


Richmond    Hill    mansion   stood   was— just   about 
where  this  house  stands  nozc.'" 

Chapter  VIII 


If  Corinne  thought  to  create  a  sensation  by  her 
last  disclosure,  she  was  gratified  beyond  her 
wildest  expectations.  It  was  not,  however,  what 
they  all  said  (for  they  were  rendered  literally 
speechless  by  surprise),  but  the  way  they  looked 
that  caused  her  to  go  almost  into  hysterics  of 
laughter.  If  she  had  informed  them  that  there 
was  a  lighted  bomb  about  to  go  off  in  the  cellar, 
they  could  not  have  assumed  more  open-mouthed, 
startled  expressions ! 

"Oh,  don't  look  so  stunned !"  she  panted,  at 
length,  weak  with  laughter.    "It  won't  hurt  you  !" 

"But— b-but — "  stammered  Margaret,  and  at 
last  brought  out  the  eternal  question,  "how— how 
do  you  know?" 

"The  way  I  know  is  this,  and  in  order  to  ex- 
plain it,  I  might  as  well  tell  you  the  whole  history 
of  the  place.  It  won't  take  long,  and  it  will 
make  you  understand  better.  We  know  how 
Richmond  Hill  began,  so  I  won't  go  over  that. 
After  the  battle  of  Long  Island  and  Washington's 
retreat  from  Xew  York,  we  don't  hear  a  thing 
about  it  till  the  end  of  the  war.  About  that  time 
it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  British  general, 
Sir  Guy  Carleton.  After  the  war,  when  Wash- 
ington became  President  and  Xew  York  the  capi- 
tal, Richmond  Hill  was  taken  by  Vice-President 
John  Adams  as  his  residence  till  the  capital  was 
removed  to  Washington. 

"Then  Aaron  Burr  took  it,  lived  there  a  num- 
ber of  years,  improved  the  place  a  lot,  and  made 
the  grounds  very  beautiful.  I  must  tell  you  right 
now  that  the  place  really  was  a  hill  at  that  time, 
about  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  had  a  fine  view 
over  the  Hudson.  The  river  was  nearer  too, 
just  a  few  feet  beyond  Greenwich  Street.  That 
hardly  seems  possible,  for  it  's  blocks  farther  off 
now.  But  in  later  years  they  filled  it  in  and 
made  a  lot  more  space  to  build  on,  and  that  has 
moved  the  river  banks  farther  away.  Well. 
Burr  lived  here  with  his  wife  and  a  lovely 
little  daughter,  Theodosia,  till  after  he  killed 
Hamilton  in  the  duel.  Then  he  had  to  give  the 
place  up,  and   it   was  sold. 

"After  that,  a  number  of  different  people  lived 
there  till  1S17.  Then  the  city  began  to  reach  up 
this  way,  and  they  decided  to  put  regular  stn 
through  here  and  make  city  blocks.  Of  course 
they  could  n't  leave  a  high  hill  like  that  stand- 
ing, so  they  leveled  it  and  lowered  the  house 
gradually  to  the  street,  and   it   stood  somewhere 
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right  about  here.  I  can't  make  out  the  very  spot, 
for  some  books  say  it  was  on  the  north  side  of 
Charlton  Street,  and  others,  on  the  south  side. 
And  one  even  said  it  faced  on  Yarick  Street. 
But  anyway,  right  near  this  spot  it  stood ;  and  as 
no  one  seemed  to  want  such  a  big  place  for  a 


"'MADAME   MORTIER    WARNED   ALISON  THAT   cIir.   WAS    N'T   to   HAV1 
COMMUNICATION    WITH   THE    REBE1 

residence  any  more,  it  became  a  sort  of  hotel  or 
tavern. 

'"Then,  some  one  else  bought  it  and  turned  it 
into  a  theater,  and  for  several  years  it  was  called 
the  Richmond  Hill  Theater.  But  it  was  n't 
very  successful,  so  after  a  while  it  . 
again,  and  this  time  became  a  menagerie  and 
circus.     Later  it  was  turned  into  a  tavern  again. 


But  at  last,  in  1849.  it  was  so  old  and  rickety  that 
they  tore  it  down  and  put  up  these  nice  little 
houses  over  the  place  where  it  stood.  That  's  all 
there  is  about  it.  Xow  are  you  convinced  that  I 
was  n't  crazy?'' 

"It  seems  too  wonderful  to  be  true  !"  sighed 
Margaret.  "To  think  we  're 
living  right  on  the  spot  where 
all  these  strange  things  hap- 
pened to  Alison !  I  can 
scarcely  believe  I  'm  not 
asleep  and  dreaming  all  this. 
But.  oh,  there  are  so  many 
questions  I  want  to  ask  !  Fur 
instance,  I  can't  yet  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  if 
Madame  Mortier  was  a  Tory, 
Washington  could  have  his 
headquarters  at  her  house. 
Could  n't  she  have  forbidden 
it?" 

"Why,  it  seems  to  be  this 
way."  answered  Corinne. 
"In  war  time  then,  as  well  as 
now.  the  army  that  was  oc- 
cupying a  city  could  do  about 
as  it  pleased  — used  all  the 
houses  and  food  and  so  forth 
that  it  felt  inclined  to, 
whether  the  things  belonged 
to  the  enemy  or  not.  Some- 
times they  would  pay  the 
people  for  them,  and  some- 
time tiny  did  n't  — just  took 
them.  I  suppose  Washing- 
ton had  to  have  headquarters 
out  of  town  for  some  reason, 
and  the  only  available  place 
was  Richmond  Hill.  He  was 
probably  sorry  enough  to 
Madame  Mortier  any 
inconvenience,  and  no  doubt 
he  ottered  her  all  reasonable 
compensation.  For  I  read  in 
one  book  that  Washil 
made  it  a  rule  that  this  should 
be  done  whenever  it  was 
.try  to  use  any  one's 
hou  ods.     If  she  did 

n't  like  it.  lie  could  n't  help  that.     Matt' 

-  him  to  quibble  aboul  such  thii 
"That  's  my  only  explanation  of  your  question. 
Margaret.      But  what  puzzles  me  even  more  is 
how  did   Alison  come  to  be  there  at  all?     Who 
Why  did  she  leave  Bermuda,  and  what 
did  die  d  die  left  it  that  caused  her  to 

be  under  suspicion  ?'' 
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As  no  one  could  throw  any  light  on  these  mys- 
teries, they  all  remained  silent  a  moment.  Sud- 
denly Jess,  who  had  been  turning  the  pages  of 
the  blank-book  in  which  Margaret  had  copied  the 
journal,  broke  out  with  this  demand: 

"What  /  'd  like  to  know  is  the  explanation  of 
this:  'A  strange  thing  happened  last  night.  At 
midnight  I  awoke.  I  heard  confused  sounds  on 
the  road  without  — carts  creaking  by,  men  shout- 
ing, women  crying,  and  babies  screaming.'  Now 
what  do  you  suppose  it  was  all  about?" 

"I  think  I  can  explain  that,"  answered  Corinne, 
who  seemed  literally  saturated  with  historical  in- 
formation since  her  recent  researches.  "In  Feb- 
ruary of  1776,  while  Washington  was  still  be- 
sieging the  British  at  Boston,  he  sent  General 
Lee  down  to  New  York  to  begin  fortifying  it. 
Lee  and  his  forces  arrived  in  the  city  on  the 
very  day  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  British  com- 
mander, sailed  into  the  harbor  with  a  fleet  of 
vessels.  Well,  the  city  just  about  went  into  a 
panic,  for  every  one  was  certain  there  would  be 
a  big  battle  right  off!  And  the  histories  say  just 
what  Alison  did  — that  they  all  began  to  pack  up 
and  move  out  of  the  way  as  quick  as  they  could, 
and  all  night  the  roads  were  filled  with  carts,  and 
coaches,  and  crying  women  and  children.  Every 
one  was  scared  to  death  !  It  proved  to  be  a  false 
alarm,  for  Clinton  sailed  right  off  again,  and  Lee 
only  tended  to  the  business  of  fortifying. 

"But,  you  notice,  Alison  says  that  was  when 
all  the  servants  ran  away  but  two,  and  Madame 
Mortier  got  sick  and  went  to  bed.  She  must 
have  been  sick  a  long  time,  for  Washington  did 
n't  get  there  till  April  or  May,  and  she  was  still 
in  bed  then.  Perhaps  she  was  quite  an  old  lady 
and  had  had  a  severe  shock.  Maybe  she  was 
delicate  anyway.  And  she  evidently  must  have 
heard  that  her  house  was  to  be  made  use  of, 
because  she  sent  for  Alison  and  warned  her 
about  it,  and  that  she  was  n't  to  have  any  com- 
munication with  the  rebels.  Madame  Mortier 
must  have  been  a  Tartar!" 

"But  tell  us  more  about  the  plot !"  cried  Mar- 
garet. "That  's  the  main  thing,  after  all.  How 
did  they  intend  to  kill  Washington?" 

"Why,  I  read  in  one  book  that  some  one  was 
to  put  poison  in  a  dish  of  peas,  but  somehow 
Washington  was  warned  about  it  ahead  of  time 
and  did  n't  eat  them,  of  course.  But  he  learned 
all  about  the  plot,  and  he  had  a  lot  of  the  con- 
spirators arrested.  One  of  them  was  court- 
martialed  and  hung,  as  a  proof  that  such  per-~ 
formances  did  n't  pay  !  1  'm  glad  somebody  was 
punished  for  trying  to  do  such  an  abominable 
thing,  anyway  !" 

"Well,  one  thing  1  'm  convinced  of!"  declared 


Bess.     "That  wicked  old  steward  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  scheme.    Don't  you  think  so?" 

"He  certainly  must  have,"  agreed  Corinne. 
"But  what  do  you  suppose  he  was  doing  down 
there  in  the  cellar  when  Alison  saw  him  that 
night,  and  why  did  he  hide  things  in  that  place 
in  the  beam?  And  what  part  did  Alison  take  in 
the  plot,  anyway?  Is  n't  it  simply  distracting 
that  her  journal  is  torn  off  right  there !  And 
where  can  the  rest  of  it  be,  and  why  was  it  torn 
at  all  ?  And  why  was  this  part  saved  so  care- 
fully? And  what  became  of  the  sapphire  signet? 
Seems  to  me  as  though  I  'd  go  crazy  with  all 
these  unanswered  questions  pounding  away  in 
my  brain  !" 

Nobody  having  any  solutions  to  offer,  again 
they  all  sat  quietly  for  a  while,  till  Margaret's 
eye  happened  to  light  on  the  pile  of  books  that 
Corinne  had  laid  on  the  floor. 

"What  are  those,   Corinne?" 

"Oh,  they  are  some  books  on  New  York  City 
history  that  I  got  out  of  the  library  to  read  up. 
Each  one  has  something  about  Richmond  Hill 
in  it.  And  this  one  even  has  a  picture  of  the 
house.     See  !  here  it  is." 

They  all  crowded  around  her  to  look.  "What 
a  fine-looking  place  !"  was  the  general  comment. 
And  Bess  added : 

"Does  it  seem  possible  that  this  shabby  old 
neighborhood  ever  looked  like  that  delightful 
country-place  !" 

"It  was  the  most  beautiful  residence  anywhere 
around  New  York  for  a  long  while,"  said  Co- 
rinne. "The  grounds  were  fine  too,  and  the  big 
gateway  to  the  estate  was  right  where  the  corner 
of  Spring  and  Macdougal  streets  is  now.  T 
thought  you  might  like  to  read  these  books,  Mar- 
garet, so  I  brought  them  for  you.  But  oh.  girls  !" 
she  ended  ;  "right  here  and  now  I  take  the  solemn 
determination  that  I  will  clear  up  this  mystery 
if  it  takes  me  the  rest  of  my  life!  I  '11  never  he 
content  till  1  know  the  explanation  of  it  all.  And, 
Margaret,  T  want  you,  if  you  will,  to  make  a 
copy  of  the  journal  for  me  — not  the  cipher,  but 
the  plain  English— so  that  I  can  refer  to  it  when- 
ever  1   want.     Will  you  ?" 

"Indeed  1  will!"  agreed  Margaret.  "We  '1!  all 
help  you  in  every  way  we  can.  Ami  here  's 
something  else  I  \e  decided  on.  I  'm  going  to 
change  your  office  in  this  Antiquarian  Club,  Co- 
rinne, from  just  plain  secretary  to  Chief  Inves- 
tigator !" 

Chapter   IX 

INTRODUCING  ALEXANDER 

The    Antiquarian    Club   continued    to   meet    two 
or    three   times    a    week,    but    for    some   time   the 
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meetings  were  not  enlivened  with  any  further 
discoveries.  Corinne  grew  quieter  and  more  un- 
communicative, Margaret  restless  and  discon- 
tented. And  as  for  the  twins,  now  that  the 
excitement  had  subsided  and  nothing  further  on 
that  order  appeared  to  be  forthcoming,  they  be- 
came frankly  bored  with  the  proceedings  of  their 
society  and  were  claimed  once  more  by  their 
basket-ball  and  tennis-playing  companions. 

Several  afternoons  Corinne  went  alone  to  the 
Charlton  Street  house  and  sat  long  with  Mar- 
garet, going  over  and  over  the  old  account-book 
story.  For  neither  of  them  did  interest  in  the 
matter  ever  wane.  And  even  though  they  ap- 
peared to  have  reached  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier, it  did  not  utterly  discourage  them.  The 
mystery  was  always  there,  and  the  unsolved  rid- 
dle proved  a  constant  lure. 

Then  one  day  Corinne  came  in,  accompanied 
by  the  twins,  and  all  seemed  in  rather  high  spir- 
it-. 

"What  's  the  news?"  demanded  Margaret  at 
once.  "Have  you  discovered  something,  Co- 
rinne ?" 

"Yes.  I  have.  And  while  it  may  not  be  of  any 
great  help,  at  least  it  's  another  link  in  the 
chain." 

The  twins,  once  more  condescending  to  inter- 
hemselves  in  the  affair,  exclaimed:  "Do  tell 
us  all  about  it !     We  cut  a  basket-ball  match  to 
come  home  this  afternoon  !" 

"Well,  as  I  said,  it  is  n't  much,  but  it  's  some- 
thing. Yesterday  I  was  up  at  the  Forty-second 
Street  Library,  browsing  around  among  the  old 
reference-books  on  Xew  York  City  history,  when 
I  suddenly  came  across  this.  You  remember,  sev- 
eral times  Alison  spoke  about  the  housekeeper, 
'Mistress  Phoebe'?  Well,  I  \e  found  out  who 
she  is !" 

"You  have!"  they  chorused. 
Acs.  and  I  guess  it  's  positive,  for  two  books 
mention  it.  She  was  Phoebe  Fraunces.  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sam  Fraunces  who  kept  the  famous 
'Fraunces'  Tavern.'  The  building,  by  the  way. 
i-  still  in  existence  down  on  Pearl  and  Broad 
Streets.  It  has  been  restored  to  look  just  the 
way  it  used  to,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution.  Sam  Fraunces  was  a 
fine  man  and  a  great  admirer  of  Washington 

Alison   said   so!"    interposed    Margaret, 
half  under  her  breath. 

"  —  and  he  was  afterward  the  household  stew- 
ard for  Washington  when  he  lived  in  .Yew  York 
as  President.    One  book  says  Phoebe  played  quite 
a  part  in  the  plot  — preventing  it.  that  is  !      II 
all  I   found  out,  but  it  's  interesting." 

"It  certainly  is'"  assented   Bess,  after  a  mo- 


ment's thought,  "and  it  's  just  one  more  proof 
that  we  're  on  the  right  track.  But  still  I  don't 
see  that  it  helps  very  much  in  finding  out  what 
became  of  Alison,  or  anything  about  her!" 

"No,  it  does  n't !" 
agreed  Corinne  rue- 
fully. "And  that  's  just 
where  it  's  so  disap- 
pointing.    But  there    s 


5S  DIVED  BEHIND  THl  ICE.) 

this  about  it.  In  a  puzzle  like  this,  every  little 
bit  helps  along.  Sometimes,  what  really  does  n't 
i  to  amount  to  anything  at  all.  leads  at  last 
to  the  mosl  important  discovery.  For  instance, 
that  song  'The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill.'  That 
did  n't  impress  us  so  much  when  we  came  across 
it,  yet  it  really  led  to  all  the  discoveries  we 
made.  I  propose  that  this  afternoon  we  go  over 
tin'  whole  thing  again,   just  as  carefully  as  we 

can.   and    see    if   there    is   n't    some    little   clue    that 

we  may  have  constantly  overlooked.    Of  coi 
I  '..  done  that  by  myself  dozens  of  times,  and  so 
has  Margaret.     But   four  heads  are  better  than 
one!     Who  knows  but  this  time  we  may  light  on 
the  very  thing?" 
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She  was  so  hopeful  and  enthusiastic  about  it 
that  they  all  settled  down  to  the  work,  reading 
over  the  old  diary  very  slowly  and  discussing 
every  point  that  seemed  to  offer  the  least  sugges- 
tion of  a  clue.  They  had  reached  the  entry  which 
announced  Washington's  arrival,  and  were  hotly 
debating  the  question  whether  or  not  Madame 
Mortier  could  be  concerned  in  the  plot  against 
him,  when  suddenly  they  were  electrified  by 
hearing  the  loud  crow  of  a  rooster,  coming  ap- 
parently from  the  darkness  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room.  (They  had  been  talking  and  reading  by 
the  light  of  the  open  fire  only.)  Every  one 
jumped,  and  Margaret  caught  her  hand  to  her 
heart.  But  Bess  instantly  recovered  herself, 
darted  across  the  room,  dived  behind  the  cur- 
tains, and  returned  dragging  into  the  circle  a 
grinning,  giggling  small  boy. 

"It  's  Alexander,  of  course  !"  was  her  brief 
remark.  Her  captive  was  certainly  an  extraor- 
dinary-looking youngster!  Wiry,  and  under- 
sized for  his  age  (he  was  thirteen),  he  possessed 
a  snub-nose,  a  shock  of  brilliant  red  hair,  and  a 
quantity  of  freckles  that  literally  "snowed  un- 
der" his  grinning  countenance.  His  appearance 
was  rendered  all  the  more  remarkable  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  cut  a  series  of  holes  in  an  old. 
round,  soft  hat,  and  his  brilliant  hair  stuck 
straight  up  through  these  in  astonishing  red 
bunches.  Xot  one  whit  did  he  seem  to  resent  the 
publicity  into  which  his  recent  exploit  had 
brought  him  !  Rather  did  he  appear  to  glory  in 
the  situation. 

"Are  n't  you  ashamed  to  be  eavesdropping  be- 
hind the  curtains?"  demanded  Bess,  shaking  him 
by  his  collar,  of  which  she  still  retained  her  hold. 
Alexander  straightened  himself  and  made  this 
cryptic  reply : 

"I  don't  get  yer  !  But  if  yer  mean  piking  off 
this  chinning  contest.  — no.  T  ain't  !" 

At  the  foregoing  remarkable  explosion  of 
slang,  Corinne  suddenly  went  off  into  a  peal  of 
laughter. 

''Oh,  Alexander,  you  're  rich.'"  she  exclaimed. 
"I  'm  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Teach 
me  some  of  that,  will  you  !" 

The  boy  turned  to  her  with  an  appreciative  and 
understanding  twinkle  in  his  eye:  "Sure  thing! 
I  '11  put  you  wise,  any  old  time!" 

But  Jess  suddenly  broke  into  this  exchange  of 
amenities.  "Do  you  girls  realize  what  has  hap- 
pened ?  Alexander  Corwin  has  been  listening  to 
all  the  proceedings  of  Our  secret  society,  and 
now  he  knows  just  as  much  as  we  do  !  Oh.  I 
could  scalf>  you  !"  she  ended,  making  a  sudden 
dart  at  her  cousin,  who,  though  still  in  the  grasp 
of  Bess,  ducked  and  evaded  her.    There  had  been 


unceasing  warfare  between  Alexander  and  the 
twins  ever  since  he  came  to  reside  with  them. 
He  teased  them  unmercifully,  and  they  sought 
frantically,  and  always  in  vain,  to  retaliate. 
There  seemed  nothing  they  could  devise  that  af- 
fected him  in  the  slightest.  This,  the  most  recent 
outrage,  constituted  to  them,  therefore,  the  last 
straw  !      Suddenly   Margaret   intervened  : 

"Wait  a  minute  !  Maybe  Alec  was  n't  really 
trying  to  overbear  what  we  said.  Perhaps  he 
only  meant  to  give  us  a  scare.  How  about  it. 
Alec?" 

"You  got  the  right  dope!"  affirmed  the  young 
rascal.  "D'  ye  think  I  'd  waste  my  valuable  time 
listening  to  the  chatter  of  a  lot  of  Sadies?  Xix 
on  that!  I  just  crept  in  there  to  give  the  glad 
whoop  and  raise  you  out  of  your  chairs!" 

Alexander  never  teased  Margaret.  Her  pa- 
thetic confinement  to  her  invalid-chair  appealed 
to  his  rowdy  little  soul,  and  between  them  there 
had  always  been  an  unspoken  compact  of  peace. 

"But  how  much  did  you  hear?"'  reiterated  Jess. 

"Well.  I  could  n't  help  getting  wise  to  some!" 
admitted  Alexander  wickedly,  conscious  that  this 
same  admission  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
souls  of  the  twins.  "Heard  a  lot  of  stuff  about 
finding  a  book  in  our  attic,  and  George  Washing- 
ton, and  a  swell  guy  called  Madame  something- 
or-other  and  some  kind  of  a  dinky  sapphire  thing, 
and  a  kid  called  Alison.  Say  !  she  must  have  been 
some  i,rirl  !  But.  gosh!  — you  need  n't  think  T 
zvanted  to  hear  it !  I  was  only  waiting  for  the 
chance  to  give  you  the  merry  ha-ha  !" 

Dismay  fell  once  more  on  the  circle.  Bess  had 
now  released  him.  and  he  stood  upright,  jammed 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  grinned  on  them 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  triumph,  defiance,  and 
pure  impishness.  It  was  Corinne  who  became 
suddenly  inspired  with  a  brilliant  idea. 

"Look  here,  girls!  I  vote  that  we  make  Alex- 
ander a  member  of  the  club  !     What  do  you  say  ?" 

"Gee!  I  don't  want  to  be!"  exclaimed  the  boy 
in  a  panic,  making  a  sudden  dive  to  escape. 

"Oh,  yes  you  would,  if  you  knew  all  about  it! 
Would  n't  he,  Margaret?     It  's  just  the  kind  of 
thing  a  hoy  would  go  crazy  about.     There 
much  adventure  in  it !" 

At  the  word  "adventure,"  Alexander  pricked 
up  his  ears. 

"\Yh;it  's  a  lot  of  girls  got  to  do  with  adven- 
tures?" he  inquired  sceptically. 

"Just  wait  till  you  hear!"  declared  Corinne, 
and    Margaret    seconded   her   with: 

"Oh  yes,  Alec,  you  '11  just  go  wild  over  this' 
And  it  ought  to  have  a  boy  in  it.  too!  Ought  n't 
it,  girls?"  Bui  the  twins  remained  obdurate.  To 
allow    their  declared  enemy  to  share  their  most 
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cherished  secret  seemed  to  them  the  height  of 
madness.  But  while  Margaret  was  reasoning  with 
Alexander.  Corinne  whispered  to  them: 

"You  'd  better  do  it.  I  tell  you  !  He  knows  too 
much  already,  and  you  don't  know  but  what  he 
might  give  the  whole  thing  away  to  Sarah  some- 
time !"  And  this  final  argument  brought  them 
speedily  round  to  her  point  of  view. 

"All  right  I"  they  agreed.  "Alexander,  you  can 
become  a  member  of  our  secret  society  if  you 
want  to.  and  Corinne  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

And  Alexander,  his  curiosity  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  offered  no  further  objection  to  the  honor 
thus  thrust  upon  him. 

Corinne  undertook  to  explain  the  whole  matter 
to  him,  showed  him  their  discovery,  explained 
how  they  had  deciphered  the  code,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  him  the  translation.  His  pat, 
slangy  comments  on  it  often  moved  her  to  laugh- 
ter, and  when  it  came  to  the  mention  of  the  song, 
he  immediately  wanted  to  hear  it,  for  — it  was 
Alexander's  chief  merit  — he  loved  music  with  the 
appreciation  of  a  born  musician.  It  happened 
that  among  the  books  Corinne  had  brought  Mar- 
garet was  the  collection  of  old  songs,  containing 
the  one  in  question.  She  hunted  this  up  now, 
and.  going  to  the  piano,  played  it  over  for  him, 
while  he  stood  at  her  side  whistling  the  air. 

Say.  I  like  that !"  he  commented  when  she  had 
finished.  "That  's  a  great  old  tune  !  The  words 
are  a  back-number,  of  course,  but  they  go  with 
it  fine  !"     He  hummed  it  over  again. 

"Is  n't  it  queer!"  exclaimed  Corinne.  "Alex- 
ander is  the  only  one  who  has  exhibited  the  least 
interest  in  learning  or  even  hearing  that  song  !" 

(To  bt 


After  this  intermission,  the  story  proceeded, 
the  boy  growing  more  and  more  absorbed  with 
every  word.  But  when  it  came  to  the  disclosure 
that  Richmond  Hill  had  stood  just  about  where 
they  were  now  sitting,  he  leaped  to  his  feet  with 
a  whoop. 

S  i>" !  Would  n't  that  jolt  you  !  Gee  !  I  did  n't 
have  any  hunch  that  you  girls  had  a  thing  like 
this  up  your  sleeve  !"  Then,  with  snapping  eyes; 
he  settled  down  to  hear  the  remainder  of  the 
tale.  When  Corinne  had  finished,  he  sat  cross- 
legged  before  the  fire  for  several  minutes,  chew- 
ing meditatively  the  cap  he  had  riddled  with  air- 
holes. 

So  long  was  he  silent,  that  Margaret  exclaimed, 
finally:  "Well?"  Then  he  got  up,  stretched  his 
legs,  and  casually  inquired :  "When  you  going  to 
have  the  next  meeting  of  this  joint?" 

"The  day  after  to-morrow."  answered  Mar- 
garet, who  was  disappointed  that  after  all  he  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  interested  comments  to 
make.    "Why?" 

"Because,"  he  answered  in  his  remarkable  jar- 
gon of  slang,  "you  can  ring  me  in  on  the  fest. 
and— I  may  have  a  new  piece  of  dope!"' 

When  the  meaning  of  this  remark  had  dawned 
on  them,  they  all  demanded  eagerly:  "What? 
What?     Can't  you  tell  us.  Alec?" 

"Xothing  doing— till  the  day  after  to-morrow  !" 
he  called  back  as  he  made  a  hasty  exit  down  the 
hall. 

And  after  his  departure  they  all  agreed  that 
they  had  possibly  done  a  rather  good  day's  work 
in  admitting  the  rowdy  Alexander  to  the  Anti- 
quarian Club  ! 
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A  TRUE  VALENTINE 

BY  CHARLES   IRVIX  JUNKIN 


He  came  on  good  Saint  Valentine's, 

A  gift  I  counted  royal. 
And  worthy  of  the  gentle  saint. 

My  Valentine— and  loyal ! 

I  found  in  him  a  love  and  life 
Old-fashioned  and  romantic; 

A  keenness  for  the  better  thii 
That  drove  him  almost  frantic: 

Humility  and  diffidence. 
And  faithfulness  amazing. 


Vet  coupled  with  a  sense  of  right 
That  set  his  eyes  a-blazing; 

\  something  in  his  honest  eyes 
That  made  me  think  of  Heaven: 

A  I- 
And  seventy  times  the  seven  ! 

And  so  he  loved,  and  loves  me  still, 
My  Valentine,  my  hi 

And  never  man  on  tinea --tired  him. 
My  rare  old  collie.  Nero. 


MURILLO  AND  THE  USURER  OF  SEVILLE 


BY  ZKNOBIA   AYMAR   CAMPRl'BI 


Once  upon  a  time,  when  Murillo  the  painter  was 
young,  he  was  walking  home  through  the  streets 
of  Seville  — walking  with  the  nonchalant  debonair 
gait  of  all  Andalusian  youths.  Presently  he 
turned  a  corner,  and  the  expression  on  his  face 
changed,  first  to  one  of  surprise  and  then  to  one 
of  keen  interest  bordering  on  anxiety.  Far  down 
the  street  to  the  right  Murillo  had  seen  a  large 
crowd  of  people  assembled  before  an  open  door- 
way. Well  he  knew  that  doorway,  for  every  day, 
as  he  wandered  down  the  street  on  his  way  to 
his  poor  lodgings,  he  loitered  by  that  particular 
gate  to  catch  a  few  faint  breaths  of  perfume 
wafted  from  the  garden  within.  Rather  than  a 
garden,  it  was  a  quaint,  pillared  Sevillan  court 
with  rose-vines  clinging  to  its  graceful  white  col- 
umns ;  they  reached  the  second  story  and  covered 
the  balustrade  with  rose-heavy  festoons.  There 
were  boxes  full  of  geraniums  and  carnations  on 
the  tessellated  floor,  and  in  the  central  fountain 
the  water  gushed  out  with  a  spiral  motion  and 
fell  splashing  on  the  lilies  in  the  basin  below. 

Now  the  charm  of  the  enchanted  garden  had 
been  broken,  and  the  very  rabble  of  the  streets 
hud  invaded  the  house.  Murillo  reached  the 
grilled  portal  and  pushed  his  way  through  the 
gaping  crowd.  In  the  court  was  the  same  rab- 
ble, filling  it  to  overflowing.  The  painter  jostled 
a  man  angrily  because  he  saw  the  fellow  snap  a 
red  carnation  from  its  tender  stem. 

Murillo  followed  the  crowd  across  the  court 
and  found  himself  in  a  dimly  lighted  room.  There 
were  many  people  there,  and  at  first  he  was  be- 
wildered by  the  confusion  and  gloom,  but  all  too 
soon  his  eyes  grew  used  to  the  darkness  and  his 
ears  to  the  din.  A  man,  standing  on  a  rough 
wooden  bench,  was  auctioning  off  the  household 
goods.  A  weary-looking  woman  sat  in  a  corner, 
covering  her  face  with  a  somber  widow's-veil. 
Foremo*st  among  the  bidders  stood  a  short  man 
with  a  pointed  beard  and  a  hooked  nose,  who  was 
known  throughout  all  Seville  as  "the  usurer." 
He  had  accumulated  a  great  fortune  by  grinding 
money  out  of  the  poor  and  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  unfortunate.  Now,  as  he  stood  disdain- 
fully among  the  people,  it  was  evident  that  they 
both  hated  and  feared  him.  The  best  pieces  on 
sale  had  already  fallen  to  his  lot  at  very  low 
prices,  because,  whenever  he  bid,  the  auctioneer's 
hammer  fell  immediately.  Such  was  his  wealth 
that  no  one  ventured  to  bid  against  him. 

As  Murillo  entered  the  room  unobserved,  the 


auctioneer  held  up  a  painting  representing  the 
Nativity.  "Two  reales,"  the  usurer  muttered 
with  a  scornful  look.  The  hammer  was  just  be- 
ginning its  swift  descent  when  the  hand  that 
moved  it  remained  motionless  in  the  air.  A  young 
man  in  a  sweeping  Spanish  cloak  and  a  large,  soft 
chombcrgo  (or  round,  uncocked  hat)  tilted  non- 
chalantly backward  had  stepped  into  the  space 
beside  Don  Judas,  the  usurer,  and  raised  the  bid. 

A  murmur  of  surprise  ran  through  the  crowd, 
followed  by  a  gasp  of  admiration,  for  the  people 
had  recognized  the  penniless  painter  Murillo. 
Don  Judas  gave  his  rival  an  exterminating  look 
of  disdain  to  which  the  artist  replied  with  a  half- 
humorous,  half-enigmatic  smile.  The  bids  went 
up  and  up,  first  into  the  hundreds,  then  into  the 
thousands.  It  must  be  that  Murillo  had  recog- 
nized an  art  treasure  in  the  dingy  canvas,  and 
that  one  of  his  rich  patrons  was  buying  it  for  him. 
Never  in  the  history  of  Seville  had  the  price  of 
a  painting  reached  so  fabulous  a  sum.  At  last,  as 
the  final  bid  of  the  usurer  reached  the  limit  of 
the  incredible,  Murillo  threw  up  his  hands  with  a 
gesture  of  despair,  and,  jamming  his  hat  down 
over  his  eyes,  stalked  out  of  the  room. 

The  emotional  Sevillan  people  watched  the  de- 
parture of  their  defeated  idol  with  tears  of  sym- 
pathy in  their  eyes.  To  think  that  money  should 
give  a  miserable  old  usurer  a  painting  he  could 
not  appreciate,  and  take  it  from  Murillo,  who 
would  have  staked  his  very  life  for  it!  It  was 
too  much  ! 

Outside,  Murillo  was  hurrying  home  to  his 
cheap  lodgings.  His  eyes  were  full  of  tears  also. 
but  they  were  of  a  different  kind.  "Well,  he 
never  will  know  the  difference,"  the  painter 
chuckled.  "I  could  hardly  have  allowed  that  poor 
woman  to  be  turned  out  on  the  street  with  the 
pittance  the  sale  was  bringing  her.  But  where 
should  /  have  been  if  the  old  scoundrel  had 
Stopped  bidding  first  !" 

In  the  pillared  Sevillan  court  rose-vines  still 
cling  to  the  graceful  white  columns,  the  balus- 
trade is  still  covered  with  rose-heavy  festoons. 
new  boxes  full  of  carnations  and  geraniums  stand 
on  the  tessellated  floor,  and  in  the  central  foun- 
tain the  water  gushes  out  with  a  spiral  motion 
and  falls  splashing  on  the  floating  lilies  in  the 
basin  below.  Just  such  a  setting  of  flowers  as  the 
dreamer  might  see  surrounding  a  beautiful  Ma- 
donna of  Murillo's. 
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THE  BOYS'  LIFE  OF  MARK  TWAIN 

BY  ALBERT  BIGELOW   PAIXE 

Author  of  "Mark   I  wain,  a  Biography,"  etc. 


Chapter  XIII 


LEARNING     THE    RIVER 


Tx  that  early  day,  to  be  a  pilot  was  to  be  "greater 
than  a  king."  The  Mississippi  River  pilot  was 
a  law  unto  himself  — there  was  none  above  him. 
His  direction  of  the  boat  was  absolute  ;  he  could 
start  or  lay  up  when  he  chose ;  he  could  pass  a 
landing  regardless  of  business  there,  consulting 
nobody,  not  even  the  captain  ;  he  could  take  the 
boat  into  what  seemed  certain  destruction,  if  he 
had  that  mind,  and  the  captain  was  obliged  to 
stand  by,  helpless  and  silent,  for  the  law  was 
with  the  pilot  in  everything. 

Furthermore,  the  pilot  was  a  gentleman.  His 
work  was  clean  and  physically  light.  It  ended 
the  instant  the  boat  was  tied  to  the  landing,  and 
did  not  begin  again  until  it  was  ready  to  back  into 
the  stream.  Also,  for  those  days  his  salary  was 
princely— the  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
did  not  receive  more.  As  for  prestige,  the  Mis- 
sissippi pilot,  perched  high  in  his  glass  enclosure, 
fashionably  dressed,  and  commanding  all  below 
him.  was  the  most  conspicuous  and  showy,  the 
most  observed  and  envied  creature  in  the  world. 
\*i)  wonder  Sam  Clemens,  with  his  love  of  the 
river  and  his  boyish  fondness  for  honors,  should 
asjiire  to  that  stately  rank.  Even  at  twenty-one 
he  was  still  just  a  boy.  as  indeed  he  was  till  his 
death, -ami  we  may  imagine  how  elated  he  was. 


starting  up  the  great  river  as  a  real  apprentice 
pilot  who  in  a  year  or  two  would  stand  at  the 
wheel,  as  his  chief  was  now  standing,  a  monarch 
with  a  splendid  income  and  all  the  great  river 
packed  away  in  his  head. 

In  that  last  item  lay  the  trouble.  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi book  he  tells  of  it  in  a  way  that  no  one 
may  hope  to  equal,  and  if  the  details  are  not  ex- 
act, the  truth  is  there  — at  least  in  substance. 

For  a  distance  above  Xew  Orleans  Mr.  Bixby 
had  volunteered  information  about  the  river, 
naming  the  points  and  crossings,  in  what  seemed 
a  casual  way.  all  through  his  watch  of  four 
hours.  Their  next  watch  began  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  Mark  Twain  tells  how  surprised 
and  disgusted  he  was  to  learn  that  pilots  must  get 
up  in  the  night  to  run  their  boats,  and  his  amaze- 
ment to  find  Mr.  Bixby  plunging  into  the  black- 
ness ahead  as  if  it  had  been  daylight.  Possibly 
this  is  fiction:  but  hardly  the  following: 

Presently  he  turned  to  me  and  said: 

"What  's  tin-  name  of  the  first  point  above  Xew  Or- 
!<  .his?" 

I  was  gratified  to  be  able  to  answer  promptly,  and  I 
did.      1   said    I   did  n't  know. 

"  I  >on't  know?" 

His  manner  jolted  me.  I  was  down  at  the  foot  aeain, 
in    a    moment.      Hut    I    had    to    say   jus!    what    I    had    said 

"Well,     you     're     a     smart     one!"     said     Mr.     Bixby, 
"What   's  tin    name  of  the  next  point?" 
Once  more  I  did  n't  know. 
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"Well,  this  beats  anything  !  Tell  me  the  name  of  any 
point  or  place   I  told  you." 

I  studied  awhile  and  decided  that  T  could  n't. 

"Look  here!  What  do  you  start  from,  above  Twelve- 
Mile  Point,  to  cross  over?" 

"I — I — don't  know." 

"  You — you  don't  know,'  "  mimicking  my  drawling 
manner  of  speech.     '"What  do  you  know?" 

"I — I — nothing,  for  certain." 

Bixby  was  a  small  nervous  man.  hot  and  quick- 
firing.  He  went  off  now.  and  >ai<l  a  number  of 
severe  things.    Then  : 

"I.uok  here,  what  do  you  suppose  I  told  you  the 
names  of  those  points  for?" 

I  tremblingly  considered  a  moment — then  the  devil 
of  temptation  provoked  me  to  say  : 

"Well — to — to — be — entertaining.    I    thought." 

This  was  a  red  flag  to  the  bull.  He  raged  ami 
ed.  .  .  .   Presently   I  me   in  the   gentlest 

way  : 

"My   boy,   you    must    get    a    little    memorandum-book. 

and    every    time    I    tell    you    a    thing,    put    it    down    right 

away.     There  's  only  one   way  to  be  a  pilot,  and  that  is 

■    this  entire  river  by  heart.     You  have  t"  kti"w  it 

just  like  A  B  C." 

The  little  memorandum-hook  which  Sam  Clem- 
ens  bought,  probably  at  the  next  daylight  landing, 

still  exists  — the  same  that  he  says  "fairly  bristled 
with  the  names  of  towns,  points,  bars,  islands. 
bends,  reaches,  etc.";  but  it  made  his  heart  ache 
to  think  he  had  only  half  the  river  set  down,  for, 
a-  the  watches  were  four  hours  off  and  tour 
hours  on,  there  were  the  long  gaps  where  he  had 
slept. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  the  penciled  note- 
to-day.  The  small  neat  writing  is  faded,  and 
many  of  them  are  in  an  abbreviation  made  only 
for  himself.  It  is  hard  even  to  find  these  exam- 
ples to  quote: 

Meriweather's  Bend 

--  31 — run  shape  of  upper  bar  and  go  into  the 
low  place  in  willows  about  200  (ft)  lower  down  than 
last  year. 

Outside  of  Montezuma. 
6  or  8  feet  n  Shape  bar  till  high 

towhe.nl  gets  nearly  even   with  low  willows.      Then  hold 
a  little  open  on  right  of  low  willows     run  'em  clos 
but   come   oul    200   yards   when    you 
nearly  to  hi  ad  of  towhead. 

A  little  pencil  sketch  goes  with  this  entry, 
perhaps  it  was  an  important 

The  average  mind  would  not  hold  a  singli 
of  these  note-  ten  seconds,  yet  by  the  tin; 
reached    St.    Louis,   he   had    set    down    pages   that 
to-day  make  one'-  head    .  n  to  contem- 

plate. And  those  long  four  hour  gaps  where  he 
had  been  asleep  — they  are  still  there:  and  now. 
after  nearly  sixty  year-  the  old  heartache  is  still 

•  Depth  of  v.  .  [tiarter  less  than  three  fee: 


in  them.  He  must  have  bought  a  new  book  for 
the  next  trip  and  laid  this  one  away. 

To  the  new  "cub"  it  seemed  a  long  way  to  St. 
Louis  that  first  trip,  but  in  the  end  it  was  rather 
grand  to  come  steaming  up  to  the  big  busy  city 
with  its  thronging  waterfront  flanked  with  a 
solid  mile  of  steamboats,  and  to  nose  one's  way 
to  a  place  in  that  stately  line. 

At  St.  Louis.  Sam  borrowed  from  his  brother- 
in-law  the  one  hundred  dollars  he  had  agreed  to 
pay.  and  so  closed  his  contract  with  Bixby.  A 
few  days  later  his  chief  was  engaged  to  go  on  a 
very  grand  boat  indeed  — a  "sumptuous  temple" 
he  tells  us.  all  brass  and  inlay,  with  a  pilot-house 
so  far  above  the  water  that  he  seemed  perched  on 
a  mountain.  This  part  of  learning  the  river  was 
worth  while:  and  when  he  found  that  the  regi- 
ment of  natty  servants  respectfully  ">ir'd"  him, 
his  happiness  was  complete. 

But  he  was  in  the  depths  again  presently,  for 
when  they  started  down  the  river  and  he  began 
to  take  account  of  his  knowledge,  he  found  that 
he  had  none.  Everything  had  changed  — that  is, 
he  was  seeing  it  .all  from  the  other  direction. 
What  with  the  four-hour  gaps  and  this  transfor- 
mation, he  was  lost  completely. 

How  could  the  easy-going,  dreamy,  unpractical 
man  whom  the  world  knew  as  Mark  Twain  ever 
have  persisted  against  discouragement  like  that 
to  acquire  the  vast,  the  absolutely  limitless  store 
of  information  necessary  to  Mississippi  piloting? 
The  answer  is  that  he  loved  the  river,  the  pic- 
turesqueness  and  poetry  of  a  steamboat,  the  ease 
and  glory  of  a  pilot's  life:  and  then,  in  spite  of 
his  own  later  claims  to  the  contrary.  Samuel 
Clemens,  hoy  and  man.  in  the  work  suited  to  his 
tastes  and  gifts  was  the  most  indu-triotis  of  per- 
sons. Work  of  the  other  sort  he  avoided,  oxer- 
looked,  refused  to  recognize,  but  never  any  labor 
for  which  he  was  qualified  by  his  talents  or  train- 
ing. Piloting  suited  him  exactly,  and  he  proved 
an  apt  pupil.  Horace  Bixby  said  to  the  writer 
1  if  this  memoir  : 

miii  was  always  good-natured,  and  he  had  a 
natural  taste  for  the  river.  He  had  a  fine  mem- 
ory and  never  forgot   what   I  told  him  " 

Vet  there  must  have  been  hard  places  all  along, 
for  to  learn  every  crook  and  turn  and  stump  and 
snag  and  bluff  and  bar  and  sounding  of  that 
twelve  hundred  miles  of  mighty,  shifting  water 

a   gigantic  task.      Mark    Twain   tells  us   I 
when  he   v.  a-  getting  along  pretty  well,  his  chief 
one  day   turned   on   him   suddenly   with   this 
tier": 

"Whal   is  the  ml "-" 

!!■  w<ll  have   asked   me   my  grandmotl 
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opinion  of  protoplasm.  I  replied  respectfully  and  said 
I  did  n't  know  it  had  any  particular  shape.  My  gun- 
powdery  chief  went  off  with  a  bang,  of  course,  and  then 
went  on  loading  and  firing  until  he  was  out  of  adjec- 
tives. ...   I  waited.     By  and  by  he  said  : 

"My  boy,  you  've  got  to  know  the  shape  of  the  river 
perfectly.  It  is  all  there  is  left  to  steer  by  on  a  very 
dark  night.  Everything  else  is  blotted  out  and  gone. 
But  mind  you,  it  has  n't  the  same  shape  in  the  night 
that  it  has  in  the  daytime." 

"How  on  earth  am  I  going  to  learn  it,  then?" 

"How  do  you  follow  a  hall  at  home  in  the  dark?  Be- 
cause you  know  the  shape  of  it.     You  can't  see  it." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  've  got  to  know  all  the 
million  trifling  variations  of  shape  in  the  banks  of  this 
interminable  river  as  well  as  I  know  the  shape  of  the 
front  hall  at  home  ?" 

"On  my  honour,  you  've  got  to  know  them  better  than 
any  man  ever  did  know  the  shapes  of  the  halls  in  his 
own  house." 

"I  wish  I  was  dead  !" 

But  the  reader  must  turn  to  chapter  eight  of 
"Life  on  the  Mississippi"  and  read  or  re-read  the 
pages  which  follow  this  extract  — nothing  can 
better  convey  the  difficulties  of  piloting.  That 
Samuel  Clemens  had  the  courage  to  continue  is 
the  best  proof  not  only  of  his  great  love  of  the 
river,  but  of  that  splendid  gift  of  resolution  that 
one  rarely  fails  to  find  in  men  of  the  foremost 
rank. 

Chapter  XIV 

RIVER  DAYS 

Piloting  was  only  a  part  of  Sam  Clemens's  edu- 
cation on  the  Mississippi.  He  learned  as  much 
of  the  reefs  and  shallows  of  human  nature  as  of 
the  river-bed.     In  one  place  he  writes : 

In  that  brief,  sharp  schooling  I  got  personally  and 
familiarly  acquainted  with  all  the  different  types  of 
human  nature  that  are  to  be  found  in  fiction,  biography, 
or  history. 

"All  the  different  types,"  but  most  of  them  in  the 
rough.  That  Samuel  Clemens  kept  the  promise 
made  to  his  mother  as  to  drink  and  cards  during 
those  apprentice  days  is  well  worth  remembering. 
Horace  Bixby,  answering  a  call  from  the 
Missouri  River  for  pilots,  consigned  his  pupil,  as 
was  customary,  to  one  of  the  pilots  of  the  John  J. 
Roe.  a  freight-boat,  owned  and  conducted  by 
some  retired  farmers,  and  in  its  hospitality  re- 
minding Sam  of  his  Uncle  John  Ouarles's  farm. 
The  Roe  was  a  very  deliberate  boat.  It  was  said 
that  she  could  beat  an  island  to  St.  Louis,  but 
never  quite  overtake  the  current  going  down- 
stream. Sam  loved  the  Roc.  She  was  not 
licensed  to  carry  passengers,  but  she  always  had 
a  family  party  of  the  owners'  relations  aboard, 
and  there  was  a  big  deck  for  dancing  and  a  piano 
in   the   cabin.     The   young  pilot   could   play   the 


chords,  and  sing  in  his  own  fashion  about  a 
grasshopper  that  sat  on  a  sweet-potato  vine,  and 
about 

An  old,  old  horse  whose  name  was  Methusalem, 
Took  him  down  and  sold  him  in  Jerusalem, 
A  long  time  ago. 

The  Roe  was  a  heavenly  place,  but  Sam's  stay 
there  did  not  last.  Bixby  came  down  from  the 
Missouri,  and  perhaps  thought  he  was  doing  a 
fine  thing  for  his  pupil  by  transferring  him  to  a 
pilot  named  Brown,  then  on  a  large  passenger- 
steamer,  the  Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvania 
was  new  and  one  of  the  finest  boats  on  the  river. 
Sam  Clemens  by  this  time  was  accounted  a  good 
steersman,  so  it  seemed  fortunate  and  a  good 
arrangement  for  all  parties. 

But  Brown  was  a  tyrant.  He  was  illiterate 
and  coarse  and  from  the  start  took  a  dislike  to 
Sam,  who  made  an  effort  to  please  him ;  but  it 
was  no  use.  Brown  was  never  satisfied.  The 
young  pilot  soon  learned  to  detest  his  chief,  and 
finally  gave  up  trying  to  please  him ;  he  was 
even  willing  to  stir  him  up  upon  occasion.  One 
day  when  the  cub  was  at  the  wheel  his  chief 
noticed  that  the  course  seemed  peculiar. 

"Here!  where  you  headin'  for  now?"  he 
yelled.  "What  in  the  nation  you  steerin'  at,  any- 
way?1    Blamed  numskull?" 

'Why,''  said  Sam,  in  his  calm,  slow  way.  "I 
did  n't  see  much  else  I  could  steer  for,  so  I  was 
heading  for  that  white  heifer  on  the  bank.'' 

"Get  away  from  that  wheel !  and  get  outen  this 
pilot-house  !"  yelled  Brown.  "You  ain't  fitten  to 
become  no  pilot !"  an  order  that  Sam  found  wel- 
come enough.  The  other  pilot,  George  Ealer, 
was  a  lovable  soul  who  played  the  flute  and  chess 
during  his  off  watch,  and  read  aloud  to  Sam  from 
Goldsmith  and  Shakspere.  To  be  with  George 
Laier  was  to  forget  the  persecutions  of  Brown. 

Young  Clemens  had  been  on  the  river  nearly  a 
year  at  this  time,  and.  though  he  had  learned  a 
great  deal  and  was  really  a  fine  steersman,  he 
received  no  wages.  He  had  no  board  to  pay,  but 
there  were  things  he  must  buy.  and  his  money 
supply  had  become  limited.  Each  trip  of  the 
Pennsylvania  she  remained  about  two  days  and 
nights  in  Xew  Orleans,  during  which  time  the 
young  man  was  free.  He  found  he  could  earn  two 
and  a  half  to  three  dollars  a  night  watching 
freight  on  the  levee,  and.  as  this  opportunity 
came  around  about  once  a  month,  the  amount 
was  most  useful.  Xor  was  this  the  only  return  : 
many  years  afterward  he  said: 

"It  was  a  desolate  experience,  watching  there 
in  the  dark,  among  those  piles  of  freight;  not  a 
sound,   not   a  living  creature  astir.     But  it   was 
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not  a  profitless  one.  I  used  to  have  inspirations 
as  I  sat  there  alone  those  nights.  I  used  to 
imagine  all  sorts  of  situations  and  possibilities. 
These  things  got  into  my  books  by  and  by  and 
furnished  me  with  many  a  chapter.  I  can  trace 
the  effects  of  those  nights  through  most  of  my 
bodes  in  one  way  and  another." 

Piloting,   even    with    Brown,    had    its    pi 
side.     In  St.  Louis  young  Clemens  stopped  with 


men.  and  all   would  go  well  until  the  yawl  would  brin^' 
us  on  a  heavy  cake  of  ice.  and  then  the  men  would 
like   so   many   tenpins,   while    Brown   assumed   the   hori- 
zontal in  the  bottom  of  the-  boat.     After  an  hour's  hard 
work  -  .ick.   with    ice   half  an    inch   thick   on  the 

.   .   .   The  next  day         -  r  -till.     I   was  out  in 

the    yawl    twice,    and   then    we   got    through,   but   the   in- 

ferna     -  .t  came  near  running  over  us.  .  .  .  The 

und   at    the   head   of  the  island 

— they   hailed  us — we   ran   along   side,   and   they  hoisted 

and  thaw  -  We  had  been  out  in  the  yawl 
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his  sister,  and  often  friend-  were  there  from 
Hannibal.  At  both  ends  of  the  line  he  visited 
friendly  boats,  especially  the  Roc.  where  a  grand 
welcome  was  always  waiting.     Once  among  the 

f  that  boat  a  young  irirl  named   Laui 
attracted  him  that  he  forgot  time  and  space  until 
one  of  the  Roc  pilots  came  flying  aft,  shouting: 
"The  Pennsylvania  is  backing  out  !" 
A  hasty  good-by.  a  wild  flight  across  the  decks 
of  several  boats  and  a  leap  aci  i  ral   feel 

pen  water  closed  the  episode.      He  wrot< 
Laura,  but   there  was  no   reply.      He   never 
her  again,  never  heard   from  her  for  nearly  fifty 
years,   when  both  were  widowed  and   old.     She 
had  not  received  his  letter. 

Occasionally    there    were    stirring    advenl 
ird  the  Pennsylvania.     In  a  letter  written  in 
March.    1858,  the  young  pilot  tells  of  an  exciting 
night   search   in  the   running  ice    for    Hat    [stand 
sound 

Brown,  the  pil  n  th<-  bow  with 

her  head  out,    ind   I  toi      the  tiller.     We  would 


four  in   th<    morning  until   half  past   nine   without 
-    1  thick  coating  of  ic- 
and  yawl,  ropes  and  everything,  and  we  looked  like 
rock-i  lary. 

lie  was  at  the  right  age  to  enjoy  such  adven- 
tures, and  to  feel  a  pride  in  them.  In  the  same 
letter  he  tells  how  be  has  found  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania a  small  clerkship  for  his  brother  Henry. 
who  was  now  nearly  twenty,  a  handsome,  gentle 
of  whom  Sam  was  lavishly  fond  and  proud. 
The  young  pilot  was  eager  to  have  Henry  with 
him  — to  see  him  started  in  life.  How  little  he 
dreamed  what  sorrow  would  come  of  bis  well- 
meant  efforts  in  the  lad's  behalf!  Yet  he  always 
believed  later  that  he  had  a  warning,  for  one 
night  at  the  end  of  May  in  St.  Louis  be  bad  a 
vivid  dream  which  time  would  presently  fulfill. 

An  incident  now  occurred  on  the  Pennsylvania 
that  imuel  Clemens's  career  on  that  b 

It  was  the  down  trip  and  the  boat  was  in  Lagle 
Bend  when  Henry  Clemens  appeared  on  the 
hurricane-deck   with  an  announcement    from  the 
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captain  of  a  landing  a  little  lower  down.  Brown, 
who  would  never  own  that  he  was  rather  deaf, 
probably  misunderstood  the  order.  They  were 
passing  the  landing  when  the  captain  appeared 
on  the  deck. 

"Did  n't  Henry  tell  you  to  land  here?"  he 
called  to  Brown.. 

"No,  sir." 

Captain  Klinefelter  turned  to  Sam. 

"Did  n't  you  hear  him?" 

"Yes,  sir  !" 

Henry  appeared,  not  suspecting  any  trouble. 
Brown  said  fiercely: 

"Here,  why  did  n't  you  tell  me  we  had  got  to 
land  at  that  plantation?" 

"I  did  tell  you,  Mr.  Brown,"  Henry  said  po- 
litely. 

"It  's  a  lie!" 

Sam  Clemens  could  stand  Brown's  abuse  of 
himself,  but  not  of  Henry.    He  said: 

"That  's  not  true  !     He  did  tell  you  !" 

For  a  cub  pilot  to  defy  his  chief  was  unheard 
of.     Brown  was  dazed,  then  he  shouted : 

"I  '11  attend  to  your  case  in  half  a  minute  !" 
and  to  Henry,  "Get  out  of  here  !" 

Henry  had  started,  when  Brown  seized  him  by 
the  collar  and  struck  him  in  the  face.  An  instant 
later  Sam  had  seized  a  heavy  stool  and  with  it 
stretched  Brown  on  the  floor.  Then  all  the 
repressed  fury  of  months  broke  loose ;  and  leap- 
ing upon  Brown  and  holding  him  down  with  his 
knees,  Samuel  Clemens  pounded  the  tyrant  with 
his  fists  till  his  strength  gave  out.  He  let  Brown 
go  then,  and  the  latter,  with  pilot  instinct,  sprang 
to  the  wheel,  for  the  boat  was  drifting.  Seeing 
she  was  safe,  he  seized  a  spy-glass  as  a  weapon 
and  ordered  his  chastiser  out  of  the  pilot-house. 
But  Sam  lingered.     He  had  become  very  calm. 

"Don't  give  me  none  of  your  airs !"  yelled 
Brown.  "I  ain't  goin'  to  stand  nothin'  more 
from  you  !" 

"You  should  say,  'Don't  give  me  any  of  your 
airs,'"  Sam  said  sweetly,  "and  the  last  half  of 
your  sentence  almost  defies  correction." 

A  group  of  passengers  and  white-aproned  ser- 
vants, assembled  on  the  deck  forward,  applauded 
the  victor.  Sam  went  down  to  find  Captain 
Klinefelter.  He  expected  to  be  put  in  irons,  for 
it  was  thought  to  be  felony  to  strike  a  pilot.  The 
captain,  however,  only  took  Sam  into  his  private 
room  and  made  some  inquiries. 

In  a  letter  which  Samuel  Clemens  wrote  to 
Orion's  wife  immediately  after  this  incident  he 
gives  the  details  of  the  encounter  with  Brown 
and    speaks   of   Captain   Klinefelter's   approval.1 

'In  the  Mississippi  book  the  author  says  thai  Brown  was  about  to 
strike  Henry  with  a  lump  of  coal,  but  in  tin-  letter  above  mentioned, 
written  very  close  to  the  occurrence,  the  details  are  as  here  given. 


Brown  declared  he  would  leave  the  boat  at  New 
Orleans  if  Sam  Clemens  remained  on  it,  and  the 
Captain  told  him  to  go,  offering  to  let  Sam  him- 
self run  the  daylight  watches  back  to  St.  Louis, 
thus  showing  his  faith  in  the  young  steersman. 
The  "cub"  however  had  less  confidence,  and  ad- 
vised that  Brown  be  kept  for  the  up  trip,  saying 
he  would  follow  by  the  next  boat.  It  was  a 
decision  that  probably  saved  his  life. 

That  night,  watching  on  the  levee,  Henry 
joined  him,  when  his  own  duties  were  finished, 
and  the  brothers  made  the  round  together.  It 
may  have  been  some  memory  of  his  dream  that 
made  Samuel  Clemens  say: 

"Henry,  in  case  of  accident,  whatever  you  do, 
don't  lose  your  head  — the  passengers  will  do 
that.  Rush  for  the  hurricane-deck  and  to  the 
life-boat,  and  obey  the  mate's  orders.  When  the 
boat  is  launched,  help  the  women  and  children 
into  it.  Don't  get  in  yourself.  The  river  is  only 
a  mile  wide.  You  can  swim  ashore  easily 
enough." 

It  was  good,  manly  advice,  but  a  long  grief  lay 
behind  it. 

The  A.  T.  Lacy,  that  brought  Samuel  Clemens 
up  the  river,  was  two  days  behind  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. At  Greenville,  Mississippi,  a  voice  from 
the  landing  shouted : 

"The  Pennsylvania  is  blown  up  just  below 
Memphis,  at  Ship  Island.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
lives  lost !'' 

It  proved  a  true  report.  At  six  o'clock  that 
warm  mid-June  morning  while  loading  wood 
sixty  miles  below  Memphis,  four  out  of  eight  of 
the  Pennsylvania's  boilers  had  suddenly  exploded 
with  fearful  results.  Henry  Clemens  had  been 
one  of  the  victims.  He  had  started  to  swim  for 
the  shore,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  but 
had  turned  back  to  assist  in  the  rescue  of  others. 
What  followed  could  not  be  clearly  learned.  He 
was  terribly  injured  and  died  on  the  fourth  night 
after  the  catastrophe.  His  brother  was  with  him 
by  that  time,  ami  believed  he  recognized  the 
exact  fulfilment  of  his  dream. 

The  young  pilot's  grief  was  very  great.  In  a 
letter  home  he  spoke  of  the  dying  boy  as  "My 
darling,  my  pride,  my  glory,  my  all."  His  heavy 
sorrow  and  the  fact  that  with  unsparing  self- 
blame  he  held  himself  in  a  measure  responsible 
fur  his  brother's  tragic  death  saddened  the  rest  of 
his  early  life. 

True,  his  old  gaiety  came  back,  but  his  face  had 
taken  on  the  serious,  pathetic  look,  which  from 
that  time  it  always  hail  in  repose.  Less  than 
twenty-three,  he  had  suddenly  the  look  of  thirty, 
and   while   Samuel   Clemens   in   spirit,   tempera- 
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merit,   and    features   never   would   become   really 
old,  yet  would  he  never  look  really  young  again. 

He  returned  to  the  river  as  steersman  for  George 


"'BROWN,    THE    PILOl       iTOOD    IN   THE    BOW,     \sn   1   Ti 

Ealer,  whom  he  loved,  and  in  September  of  that 

year  obtained  a   full  lic<  ppi   River 

pilot  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans.  In  eigh- 
teen months  he  had  packed  away  in  his  head  all 
those  wearisome  details,  and  acquired  that  confi- 
dence that  made  him  one  of  the  elect.  He  knew 
every  snag,  and  bank,  and  dead  tree,  and  depth 
in   all    those   endless   miles  of   shifting   current, 


ry  cut-oft  and  crossing.  He  could  read  the 
.surface  of  the  water  by  day.  he  could  smell  dan- 
ger in  the  dark.  To  the  writer  of  these  chapters 
Horace  Bixby  said  of  him  at  this  period: 

"Tn  a  war  and  a  half  from 
the  time  he  came  to  the 
river,  Sam  was  not  only  a 
pilot,  but  a  good  one.  Sam 
was  a  fine  pilot,  and  in  a  day 
when  piloting  on  the  Missis- 
sippi required  a  great  deal 
more  brains  and  skill  and 
application  than  it  does  now. 
There  were  no  signal  lights 
the  shore  in  those 
days,  and  no  search-lighl 
the  vt^H-b:  everything  was 
blind:  and  on  a  dark  misty 
night  in  a  river  full  of 
and  shifting  sand-bars  and 
changing  shores  a  pilot's 
judgment  had  to  be  founded 
on  absolute  certainty." 

Bixby  had  returned  from 
the  Missouri  by  the  time  his 
pupil's  license  was 
and  promptly  took  him  as 
full  partner  on  the  Crescent 
City,  and  later  on  a  fine  new- 
boat,  the  New  Falls  City. 
Still  later  they  appear  to 
have  been  together  on  a  verv 
large  boat,  the  City  of  Mem- 
phis, and  again  on  the 
.  Uonzo  Chilil. 

Chapter  XV 

Til  E   PILOT 

FOB    Samuel    Clemens    these 
happy  days    the  happi- 
est,   in    some    respects,    he 

would  ever  know,  lie  had 
plenty  of  money  now.  He 
could  help  his  mother  with  a 
liberal  hand,  and  could  put 
away  fully  a  hundred  dollars 
K   in  a  month  fur  himself.    He  had 

and  he  loved  the 
and   romance  and  independence  of  his  work 
as  he  would   never  quite  love  anything  again. 

His    popularity   on    the    river    was    very   great. 
His  hum.  iries  and  quaint  speech  madi 

licet    wherever    he    appeared.      There 

ociation    rooms    in    St.    Louis   and 

New   I  a  here  his  arrival  ignal   for 

the  membi  a  friend  it  : 
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''He  was  much  given  to  spinning  yarns  so 
funny  that  his  hearers  were  convulsed,  and  yet 
all  the  time  his  own  face  was  perfectly  sober. 
Occasionally  some  of  his  droll  yarns  got  into  the 
papers.     He  may  have  written  them  himself." 

Another  old  river-man  remembers  how  one  day 
at  the  Association  they  were  talking  of  presence 
of  mind  in  an  accident,  when  Pilot  Clemens  said: 

"Boys,  I  had  great  presence  of  mind  once.  It 
was  at  a  fire.  An  old  man  leaned  out  of  a  four- 
story  building,  calling  for  help.  Everybody  in 
the  crowd  below  looked  up,  but  nobody  did  any- 
thing. The  ladders  were  n't  long  enough.  No- 
body had  any  presence  of  mind  — nobody  but  me. 
I  came  to  the  rescue.  I  yelled  for  a  rope.  When 
it  came  I  threw  the  old  man  the  end  of  it.  He 
caught  it,  and  I  told  him  to  tie  it  around  his 
waist.    He  did  so,  and  I  pulled  him  down." 

"Sam  was  always  scribbling  when  not  at  the 
wheel,"  said  Bixby;  "but  the  best  thing  he  ever 
did  was  the  burlesque  of  old  Isaiah  Sellers.  He 
did  n't  write  it  for  print,  but  only  for  his  own 
amusement  and  to  show  to  a  few  of  the  boys. 
Bart  Bowen,  who  was  with  him  on  the  Edivard 
J.  Gay  at  the  time,  got  hold  of  it  and  gave  it  to 
one  of  the  New  Orleans  papers." 

The  burlesque  on  Captain  Sellers  would  be  of 
little  importance  if  it  were  not  for  its  association 
with  the  origin,  or  at  least  with  the  originator,  of 
what  is  probably  the  best  known  of  literary 
names— the  name  Mark  Twain. 

This  strong,  happy  title  — a  river  term  indi- 
cating a  depth  of  two  fathoms  on  the  sounding 
line— was  first  used  by  the  old  pilot,  Isaiah 
Sellers,  who  was  a  sort  of  "oldest  inhabitant"  of 
the  river  with  a  passion  for  airing  his  ancient 
knowledge  before  the  younger  men.  Sellers  used 
to  send  paragraphs  to  the  papers,  quaint  and 
rather  egotistical  in  tone,  usually  beginning  "My 
opinion  for  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans"  etc. 
prophesying  river  conditions  and  recalling  mem- 
ories as  far  back  as  1811.  These  he  generally 
signed  "Mark  Twain." 

Naturally,  the  younger  pilots  amused  them- 
selves by  imitating  Sellers.  Finally  Sam  Clem- 
ens wrote  a  broad  burlesque  of  the  old  man's 
contributions,  relating  a  perfectly  impossible  trip 
supposed  to  have  been  made  in  1763  with  a  Chi- 
nese captain  and  a  Choctaw  crew.  This  was  re- 
garded as  a  masterpiece  of  wit. 

It  appeared  in  the  "True  Delta"  in  May,  1859, 
and  broke  Captain  Sellers's  literary  heart.  He 
never  wrote  another  paragraph.  Clemens  always 
regretted  the  whole  matter  deeply,  and  his  own 
revival  of  the  name  afterward  was  a  sort  of 
tribute  to  the  old  man  he  had  thoughtlessly  and 
unintentionally  wounded. 


Old  pilots  of  that  day  remembered  Samuel 
Clemens  as  a  slender,  fine-looking  man,  well 
dressed,  even  dandified,  generally  wearing  blue 
serge,  with  fancy  shirts,  white  duck  trousers  and 
patent  leather  shoes.  A  pilot  could  do  that,  for 
his  surroundings  were  speckless. 

The  pilots  regarded  him  as  a  great  reader  — a 
student  of  history,  travels,  and  the  sciences.  In 
the  Association  rooms  they  often  saw  him  poring 
over  serious  books.  He  began  the  study  of 
French  one  day  in  New-  Orleans  when  he  discov- 
ered a  school  of  languages  where  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  were  taught,  one  in  each  of 
three  rooms.  The  price  was  twenty-five  dollars 
for  one  language,  or  three  for  fifty.  The  student 
was  provided  with  a  set  of  conversation  cards 
for  each,  and  was  supposed  to  walk  from  one 
apartment  to  another,  changing  his  nationality  at 
each  threshold.  The  young  pilot  with  his  usual 
enthusiasm  invested  in  all  three  languages,  but 
after  a  few  round  trips  decided  that  French 
would  do.  He  did  not  return  to  the  school,  but 
kept  the  cards  and  added  text-books.  He  studied 
faithfully  when  off  watch  and  in  port,  and  his 
old  river  note-book,  still  preserved,  contains  a 
number  of  advanced  exercises,  neatly  written 
out.  Still  more  interesting  are  the  river  notes 
themselves.  They  are  not  the  timid,  hesitating 
memoranda  of  the  "little  book"  which  by  Bixby's 
advice  he  bought  for  his  first  trip.  They  are 
quick,  vigorous  records  that  show  confidence  and 
knowledge.  Under  the  head  of  "2nd  high-water 
trip— Jan.  1861—  Alonzo  Child"  the  notes  tell 
the  story  of  a  rising  river,  with  overflowing 
banks,  blind  passages,  and  cut-offs— a  new  river, 
in  fact,  that  must  be  judged  by  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  old— guessed,  but  guessed  right. 

To  the  reader  to-day  it  means  little  enough,  but 
one  may  imagine,  perhaps,  a  mile-wide  sweep  of 
boiling  water,  full  of  drift,  shifting  currents  with 
newly  forming  bars,  and  a  lone  figure  in  the 
dark  pilot-house  peering  into  the  night  for  blind 
and  disappearing  landmarks. 

Hut  such  nights  were  not  all  there  was  of  pilot- 
ing. There  were  glorious  nights  when  the  stars 
were  blazing  out,  and  the  moon  was  on  the 
water,  and  the  young  pilot  could  follow  a  clear 
channel  and  dream  long  dreams.  He  was  very 
serious  at  such  times  — he  reviewed  the  world's 
history  he  had  read,  he  speculated  on  the  future, 
he  considered  philosophies,  he  lost  himself  in  a 
study  of  the  stars.  Mark  Twain's  love  of  astron- 
omy, which  never  waned  to  his  last  day,  began 
with  those  lonely  river  watches.  Once  a  great 
comet  blazed  in  the  sky,  a  "wonderful  sheaf  of 
light,"  and  glorified  his  long  hours  at  the  wheel. 

Samuel  Clemens  was  now  twenty-five,  full  of 
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health,  and  strong  in  his  courage.  In  the  old 
note-book  there  remains  a  well-worn  clipping,  the 
words  of  some  unknown  writer,  which  he  may 
have  kept  as  a  sort  of  creed: 


How  To  Take   Life. — Take  it  just  as  though  it  was — 
as  it  is — an   earnest,  vital,  and   important  affair.     Take 
it  as  though  you  were  horn  to  the  task  of  performing  a 
merry  part  in   it — as  though   the   world  had  awaited    for 
your  coming.     Take  it  as  though  it  was  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity  to   do   and   achieve,    to   carry    forward   great   and 
good   schemes   to   help  and   cheer   a    suffering,   weary,   it 
may    be    heartbroken,    brother.      Now    and    then    a    man 
stands    aside     from     the     crowd,     labors     earnestly. 
Steadfastly,    confidently,    and    straightway    becomes 
famous    for    wisdom,    intellect,    skill,    greatness 
some   sort.      The    world    wonders,   admires,   idolizes. 
and  it  only  illustrates   what   others   may  do   if  they 
take  hold  of  life  with  a  purpose.     The  miracle,  or 
the  power  that  elevates  the   few.  is  to  be  found  in 
their  industry,  application,  and   perseverance  under 
the  promptings   of  a  brave,  determined   spirit. 


and  in  time  was  chief  of  the  Union  river-service. 
A  pilot  named  Montgomery  (  Clemens  had  once 
steered  tor  him  )  went  with  the  South,  and  by 
anil  by  commanded  the  Confederate  Mississippi 
fleet.  In  the  beginning  a  good  many  were  not 
clear   as   to   their   opinions.      Living   both    north 
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Bixby  and  Clemens  were  together  that 
winter  on  the  Child  and  were  the  closest 
friends.  Once  the  young  pilot  invited  his 
mother  to  make  the  trip  to  Xew  (  )rleans.  and 
the  river  journey  and  a  long  drive  about  the 
beautiful  southern  city  filled  lane  Clemens 
with  wonder  and  delight.  She  no  longer  had 
any  doubts  of  Sam.  lie  had  long  since  be 
come  the  head  of  the  family.  She  felt  called 
upon  to  lecture  him  now  and  then,  but  down 
in  her  heart  she  believed  that  he  could  reall) 
do  no  wrong.  They  joked  each  other  un- 
mercifully, and  her  wit.  never  at  a  loss,  was 
quite  as  keen  as  his. 

When    one    remembers    how    much    Samuel 
Clemens  loved  the  river,  and  how  perfectly 

he  seemed  suited  to  the  ease-  and  romance  of 
the  pilot  life,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  regrel  that 
it  should  so  soon  base  come  to  an  end. 

Those  trips  of  early  '6l,  which  the  old  note- 
book records,  were  the  last  he  would  ever  make. 
The  golden  days  of  Mississippi  steamboating 
were  growing  few. 

Nobody,  however,  seemed  to  suspeel  it.  Even 
a  celebrated  fortune-teller  in  Xew  (  Irleans,  whom 
the  young  pilot  one  day  consulted  as  t<>  hi--  future, 
did  not  mention  the  great  upheaval  then  close  at 
band.  She  told  him  quite  remarkable  things,  and 
him   some   excellent    advice,   but    though    this 

was  February,  [86i,  sin-  failed  to  make  any  men- 
tion of  the  Civil  War'  Yet  a  month  later, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,  and  trouble 
was  in  the  air.  Then  in  April  Ft.  Sumter  was 
fired  upon,  and  the  war  bad  come. 

Ti  was  a  feverish  time  among  the  pilots.  Some 
were  for  the  Union  others  would  go  with  the 
Confederacy.     Horace  Bixbv  stood  tor  the  North 
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and  south  as  they  did,  they  divided  their  sym- 
pathies. Samuel  (  lemens  was  thoughtful,  and 
far  from  bloodthirsty.     A  pilot  house.  50  line  anil 

showy  in  times  of  peace,  seemed  a  i r  place  to 

be  in  when  fighting  was  going  on.  lie  would 
consider  the  matter. 

"I  am  not  anxious  to  gel  up  into  a  glass  peivli 
and  be  shot  at  by  either  side,"  be  said.  "I  'II 
go  home  and  reflect." 

lie  went  up  the  river  as  a  passenger  on  a 
steamer   named   the    Uncle  .Sum.     Zeb   Lea 
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worth,  formerly  of  the  John  J.  Roe,  was  one  of  Clemens  stepped  to  the  wheel  and  brought  the 

the  pilots,  and  Clemens  usually  stood  the  watch  boat  around.     "I  guess  — they  want  us— to  wait  a 

with  him.     At  Memphis  they  barely  escaped  the  minute  —  Zeb,'*  he  said. 

blockade.    At  Cairo  they  saw  soldiers  drilling—  They  were  examined  and  passed.     It  was  the 

troops  later  commanded  by  Grant.  last  steamboat  to  make  the  trip  through   from 

The  Uncle  Sam  came  steaming  up  to  St.  Louis,  Xew  Orleans  to  St.  Louis.     Mark  Twain's  pilot 

glad  to  have  slipped  through  safely.    They  were  days  were  over.    He  would  have  grieved  had  he 

not  quite  through,  however.     Abreast  of  Jeffer-  known  this  fact. 

son  Barracks  they  heard  the  boom  of  a  cannon,  "I  loved  the  profession  far  better  than  any  I 
and  a  great  ring  of  smoke  drifted  in  their  direc-  have  followed  since.''  he  long  afterward  de- 
tion.  They  did  not  recognize  it  as  a  thunderous  clared,  "and  I  took  a  measureless  pride  in  it." 
'"Halt !"  and  kept  on.  Less  than  a  minute  later  a  At  the  time,  like  many  others,  he  expected  the 
shell  exploded  directly  in  front  of  the  pilot-house,  war  to  be  brief,  and  his  life  to  be  only  tern- 
breaking  a  lot  of  glass  and  damaging  the  decora-  porarily  interrupted.  Within  a  year,  certainly, 
tion.     Zeb  Leavenworth  tumbled  into  a  corner.  he  would  be  back  in  the  pilot-house.     Meantime, 

"Gee-mighty  !    Sam !"  he  said.    "What  do  they  the  war  must  be  settled;  he  would  go  up  to  Han- 
mean  by  that?"  nibal  to  see  about  it. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


A  WOUND  OF  HONOR 

I  suppose  that  you  feel  very  sorry  for  me 
When  you  see  this  alarming  big  bruise  on  my  knee ; 
But  you  need  n't  be  sorry.    Just  wait  till  I  tell ! 
I   m  glad  I  was  bruised,  and  I  'm  glad  that  I  fell. 
For  I  have  four  brothers,  all  strong  as  can  be, 
Who  never  would  play  with  just  small-sister  me. 
It  was  n't  because  they  were  bad  or  unkind. 
But  they  just  could  n't  have  me  all  day  on  their  mind : 
For  girls  cannot  stand  all  the  roughness  and  running, 
They  weep  at  adventures  that  boys  take  for  funning. 
'Oh,  no  !    You  '11  be  hurt,  and  you  '11  certainly  cry." 
My  brothers  would  say;  "we  '11  be  back  by  and  by." 
I  'd  want  to  cry  then,  but  I  just  would  n't  show  it : 
For  girls  can  be  brave,  although  boys  may  not  know  it. 
But  Saturday  morning  it  seemed  very  hard. 
When  I  saw  the  toboggan  dragged  out  of  the  yard. 
Until  Mother  said  to  the  boys,  as  they  kissed  her. 
'If  you  go  for  a  coast,  sirs,  you  must  take  your  sister." 
Oh !     Such  fun  we  had  in  the  sparkle  and  glow 
As  we  slid  like  the  wind  o'er  the  glistening  snow  ! 
We  dashed  from  the  top  of  the  steepest  high  hill  — 
Then  we  struck  a  great  rock,  and  we  had  such  a  spill ! 
Such  bruises  and  cuts  as  we  all  were  sent  flying ! 
And  I  was  the  only  one  did  n't  start  crying! 
I  forgot  all  about  it  in  fixing  the  others. 
For  a  sister,  of  course,  must  take  care  of  her  brothers. 
My  "hanky"  for  Robert,  and  two  pins  for  Ned. 
And  snow  on  poor  Christopher's  nose  where  it  bled. 
And  Richard's  big  bump  to  be  pressed  down ;  you  see, 
All  kept  me  too  busy  to  fret  about  me. 
They  play  with  me  now.    Though  I  'm  Sister  and  small. 
The  boys  say  that  1  'm  the  best  fellow  of  all. 
And  who  would  n't  rather  be  bruised  by  a  stone 
Than  sit  home  in  safety,  forlorn  and  alone? 

Stella  George  Stern  Perry. 
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Wonder-Box  Stories 

By  Will  Bradley 


E  upon  a  time,  many,  many  years  ago,  when 
Xoodleburg  was  not  the  great  and  flourishing  city 
that  it  is  to-day,  there  lived  in  the  Blue  <  astle  a 
Young  King  who  was  so  good  and  rich  and  p 
erful  that  of  all  the  princesses  in  the  world  there 
was  not  a  one  that  would  not  have-  been  glad  t<> 
me  his  bride. 

Upon  a  day  when  the  Young  King  was  gazing 

into  his  magic  crystal  globe,  lu-  saw  mirrored  on 

its  polished  surface  such  a  marvelously  beautiful 

I)amsel  as  never  had  he  dreamed  of  in  all  the 

-  of  his  life. 

"She  it  is  whom  [  will  choose  for  my  bride." 
said  he,  and  out  into  the  world  he  rode  to  find 
her. 

Xow  it  happened  that  in  the  Blue  Mount! 
just  beyond  Noodleburg  there  lived  a  Witch  who 
wa>  such  a  mistress  of  the   Black  Arts  as  might 
not  be  found  in  many  a  day's  journey. 

I  course  this  Witch  knew  all  that  was  hap- 
pening in  the  whole  world.     But  most  especially 


she  kept  an  eye  and  an  ear  open  to  those  comings 
and  goings  which  most  concerned  the  Vmin;' 
King  of  Blue  Castle. 

i  it  was  not  Strange  that  on  the  day  when  the 
Young  King  gazed  into  his  magic  crystal  the 
Witch  saw  all  that  he  saw;  and  moreover  she 
knew.  also,  that  this  was  the  work  of  a  Good 
Fairy  who  wanted  the  Young  King  to  marry  the 
and  dearest  maiden  in  all  the  realm  be- 
yond the  Mine  Mountain-.. 

'he  Witch  knew  all  this  and  more  too,  and 
it  diil  n't  take  her  long  to  brew  a  pot  of  trouble. 
From  delving  ami  searching  in  her  L^reat  books 
she  had  learned  this.. that,  and  the  other  in  the 
Black  Arts  of  weaving  magic  spells,  s(l  that,  when 
the  Young  King  had  traveled  a  bit  of  his  journey 
and  had  come  to  the  first  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
he  was  met  by  a  Damsel  for  all  the  world  like 
that  "iic  lu-  had  seen  in  his  magic  crystal. 

Xow  the  Young  King  felt  a  great  joy.  and  he 
thought.     Here  at  last   I   have  found  my  bride!" 
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But  just  then  a  Butterfly  brushed  against  his  eyes, 
and,  as  the  touch  of  its  wings  made  him  wink  and 
blink,  he  saw  that  really  it  was  not  the  Damsel 

at  all  who  stood 
before  him,  but 
only  the  wicked 
Witch. 

"Be  gone!** 
said  the  Young 
King,  and  he 
would  have  driven 
her  away  with 
his  sword ;  but 
quick  as  a  wink 
the  Witch  again 
took  her  own 
shape,  and  work- 
ing a  magic  spell, 
she  changed  the 
Young  King  into 
a  great  Frog. 

If  the  Good 
Fairy  had  not 
changed  herself  into  a  Butterfly  in  order  to  give 
magic  sight  to  the  Young  King,  she  might  have 
found  some  way  to  prevent  such  an  awful  hap- 
pening. Now,  however,  she  was  fluttering  in  the 
sunlight  high  over  head  and  could  do  nothing. 

So  the  Young  King  was  doomed  to  remain  a 
Frog  until  such  a  time  as  he  would  be  given  to 
drink  the  Water  of  Life  from  the  Green  Grotto 
in  the  depths  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  That  doom 
was  like  to  last  for  many  a.  year,  for  who  would 
ever  find  and  take  to  him  the  wonderful  Water  of 
Life? 

Listen  and  I  will  tell  you : 

Hans  was  a  poor  wood-chopper. 

He  lived  on  the  edge  of  the  hills  over  beyond 
Noodleburg. 

Each  morning  Hans  would  shoulder  his  ax  and 
go  into  the  great  forest,  and  at  night  he  would 
shoulder  his  bundle  of  fagots  and  trudge  cheer- 
fully home  again. 

Day  in  and  day  out  that  was  the  life  of  Hans. 
and  always,  as  he  stepped  along  one  foot  before 
the  other,  there  would  come  rippling  over  his 
lips  such  a  merry  whistling  tune  as  was  a  joy  to 
hear.  Even  the  little  birds  hopped  from  tree  to 
tree  and  flew  gaily  overhead,  so  glad  they  were 
to  keep  him  company. 

In  the  midst  of  the  forest  the  pines  grew  big 
and  tall  and  so  wondrous  straight  that  nothing 
would  do  but  the  Burgomaster  must  have  them 
for  masts  for  his  ships.  So  on  a  day  there  was 
great  hewing  and  chopping  and  the  chips  flew 
thick  and  fast  until,  when  night  came,  only  one 


gnarled    and    twisted    old    hollow    tree    was    left 
standing. 

'"See,"  said  the  boss  chopper  to  Hans,  "yonder 
blighted  tree  mars  the  glade ;  cut  it  down  and 
thou  mayest  have  the  wood.*' 

"Thank  you,  sir,''  said  Hans,  and  he  thought : 
"Here  will  be  fagots  a-plenty,  and  good  tough 
logs  into  the  bargain.  To-morrow  I  will  come 
early  and  mayhap  earn  a  silver  penny  or  two  ere 
sundown." 

On  the  morrow  Hans  was  astir  before  sun-up,  • 
and  thus  it  happened  he  came  into  the  woodland 
while  the  elves  and  fays  and  other  wood-folk 
were  yet  abroad.  Thus  also  it  happened  that 
when  he  would  have  let  his  ax  bite  deep  into  the 
tree-trunk,  there  hopped  out  of  the  hollow  a 
queer  Little  Man  dressed  all  in  green  except  that 
on  his  head  was  a  cap  of  red  with  a  long  feather. 
"Good  morning,"  said  the  Little  Man,  doffing 
his  red  cap. 

Well,  the  end  of  that  matter  was  just  this: 
Here  was  an  old  hollow  tree  in  which  the  Little 
Man  had  lived  for  many  a  day,  and  now  would 
Hans  spare  it  until  the  Little  Man  could  look 
about  and  find  a  new  abode? 

Why,  yes,  Hans  would  surely  do  that !  But 
see— how  would  the  Little  Man  like  to  go  home 
and  live  with  Hans?  He  might  have  a  snug  cor- 
ner in  which  to  sleep,  with  each  night  a  bowl  of 
broth  and  each  morning  a  plate  of  porridge,  and 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  a  slice  or  two  of  good 
white  bread  and  cheese. 

My,  how  the  Little  Man  skipped  and  danced  in 
glee  when  he  heard  that  offer  !  He  knew  Luck 
when  it  came  stepping  his  way. 

Hans,  too,  picked  up 
a  piece  of  Luck  that 
morning.  This  is  how  it 
happened : 

Some    woodland    folk 
are  full  of  tricks  and  al- 
ways    playing     pranks. 
Once  such  a  one  comes 
to  live  in  your  house,  the 
milk     will     sour    before 
the     cream     rises,      the 
hens     will     stop     laying. 
the  sheep  will  stray,  and 
Trouble   will   ever   toast 
his  toes  on  your  hearth. 
The  Little  Man  in  Green  was  not  that  kind. 
I  [e  brought  ( rood  Luck  to  Hans. 
All  the  milk  turned  to  good  rich  cream.     The 
hens   never    stopped   laying,   and   often   the   eggs 
had   two    yolks.      More    than    that.      Each   night 
when    Hans    was    asleep    the    Little    Man    would 
whisper  in  his  ear  strange  and  wonderful  dreams  ! 
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One  night  the  Little  Man  told  Hans  of  a  beau- 
tiful Blue  Castle  over  beyond  the  mountains,  and 
of  three  Giants  and  a  marvelous  Hoop  of  Gold, 


drew  his  sword  and  bellowed  such  a  big  laugh 
that  the  trees  bent  and  shook  as  in  a  wild  storm. 
Hans  was  not  at  all  afraid  and  marched  risLit 


"HE   FELT    HANS'    SWORD   PRESSING  AGAINST   THE    POIN1    OF   HIS. 


and  of  the  treasure  that  would  go  to  any  one  who 
possessed  that  Hoop  of  Gold. 

Xext  morning  nothing  would  do  but  Hans 
must  make  that  journey  over  the  mountains 
he  put  on  the  fine  uniform  Herr  Mayor  had  given 
him  when  he  was  in  the  army.  Then,  shoulder- 
ing his  gun.  he  stepped  out,  one  foot  before  the 
other,  whistling  merrily  as  was  always  his  cus- 
tom. 

All  day  he  traveled  and  all  night,  and  by  sun- 
rise he  came  to  the  mountains. 


on  until  he  was  so  close  the  <  iiant  had  to  stoop  to 
see  him. 

"<  rood  morning.  Mr.  Giant,"  said  Hans. 

'"Good  morning.  Little-  Soldier,"  said  the  Giant. 

Was  this  the  road  to  the  Blue  Castle?  Hans 
would  like  to  know.  Yes,  this  was  the  road,  and 
what  did  Hans  want  at  the  Blue  Castle?  Oh, 
only  the  Hoop  of  Gold— that  was  all  Hans 
wanted.  Well  it  took  a  brave  person  to  get  the 
Hoop  of  Gold.  Could  Hans  fight  with  hi-  sword? 
Yes,    Hans  could   ti^ht:   they  taught  him  that  in 


"the  c 


There  was  the  Giant  sitting  on  a  big  -tone  at 
the  base  of  the  first   foot-hills. 

When  the  'jiant  saw  a  soldier  approach;- 


the  army.  Would  the  Giant  like  to  try  a  bout 
with  him?  //-hi.  Ii-iii  the  Giant  did  n't  care 
much    about    fighting,    tor    he    thought:    "If    this 
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Little  Soldier  is  as  strong  as  he  is  brave,  I  may- 
get  a  good  whipping."  And  all  the  while  he  felt 
Hans'  sword  pressing  against  the  point  of  his. 

Well,  the  end  of  that  talk  was  just  this:  If 
Hans  would  travel  all  day  and  all  night,  he  would 
come  to  the  valley,  at  the  base  of  the  second 
foot-hills,  where  lived  the  Giant's  Brother.    Hans 


Yes,  the  Giant's  Second  Brother  was  Keeper  of 
the  Hoop  of  Gold.  Hans  might  take  a  look  at 
it,  but  as  for  carrying  it  away,  they  would  talk 
that  over  later. 

When  the  Hoop  of  Gold  was  brought,  Hans 
thought  he  had  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful. 
He  looked  at  it  this  way  and  that  way  and  the 


"THERE    SAT   THE    LION    GUARDING    THE    ENTRANCE. 


was  to  whisper  so-and-so,  and  so-and-so,  and  the 
Giant's  Brother  might  tell  him  a  thing  or  two 
worth  the  knowing. 

Hans  now  bade  the  Giant  good-by ;  and  when 
he  had  traveled  a  day  and  a  night,  he  came  to  a 
great  cave,  and  there  was  the  Giant's  Brother  at 
breakfast,  and  as  like  he  was  to  the  first  Giant  as 
two  peas  in  a  pod. 

"So-and-so,  and  so-and-so,"  whispered  Hans, 
so  low  that  even  I  do  not  know  the  words  of  that 
message.  But  it  must  have  been  very  important, 
for  the  Giant's  Brother,  who  had  sharp  ears  and 
could  hear  half-way  around  the  world,  jumped 
quickly  to  his  feet  and,  picking  Hans  up,  set  him 
in  a  little  chair  on  the  table. 

The  Hoop  of  Gold  — that  was  what  Hans  was 
looking  for,  was  it  ?  Very  good.  But  the  Hoop 
of  Gold  was  a  treasure  beyond  price  ;  how  did 
Hans  propose  to  get  it?  Did  n't  Hans  know  that 
the  Hoop  of  Gold  was  guarded  by  the  (  riant's 
Other  Brother  who  lived  in  the  Blue  Mountains 
up  yonder  ? 

"Why  so-and-so,  and  so-and-so,"  whispered 
Hans;  and  at  that  the  Giant  sbook  his  head  wisely 
and  said,  "Why,  yes;  that  is  so." 

Then  he  gave  Hans  a  good  meal,  and  when  the 
last  crumb  had  been  tucked  away,  be  said.  "Re- 
member, so-and-so,  and  so-and-so." 

"I   won't  forget,"  said  Hans,  and  marched  off. 

Another  day  and  a  night  Hans  traveled  to  the 
very  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  there  sat 
the  Giant's  Second  Brother,  and  as  like  he  was  to 
the  other  two  as  three  peas  in  a  pod. 


other.  Then  he  put  his  head  in  the  Hoop  and 
looked  through,  and  no  sooner  did  he  do  this  than 
he  saw  all  that  had  happened  to  the  Young  King. 
Yes,  he  saw  it  all,  from  the  beginning  to  the  very 
end. 

"I  must  go  and  find  the  Water  of  Life,"  said 
he,  "and  release  the  Young  Kins;.  This  Hoop 
of  Gold  can  wait  until  I  return." 

"That  is  easier  promised  than  done,"  said  the 
Giant's  Second  Brother.  "The  Water  of  Life  is 
in  the  Green  Grotto  guarded  by  the  Black  Lion. 
Before  you  reach  the  Green  Grotto,  you  must 
pass  the  old  Witch,  and  lucky  it  will  be  for  you 
if  she  turn  you  not  into  an  owl  or  a  bat  or  some 
other  fly-by-night." 

"Oh,  so-and-so,  and  so-and-so,"  whispered 
1  lans. 

"Why,  that  is  so!"  said  the  Giant's  Second 
Brother.  And  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that 
he  went  out  behind  the  house  and  caught  a  nice 
Eat  Pig  on  which  he  threw  a  saddle  and  bridle; 
and  when  all  was  ready,  Hans  mounted  and  set 
oil'  at  a  smart  trot. 

By  and  by  the  path  led  to  a  great  black  wood, 
and  there  at  the  entrance  stood  the  Witch.  How- 
she  did  laugh  when  she  saw  ]  lans  astride  the 
Pig,  for  she  thought:  "Here  will  be  a  fine  meal 
for  my  Black  Lion  in  the  Green  Grotto  yonder!" 
So  she  let  them  pass  into  the  Black  Forest. 

Better  it  had  been  for  the  Witch,  I  can  tell  you, 
if  she  had  not  let  those  two  ride  past,  for  the 
nice  fat  Pig  was  no  less  a  one  than  — hut  wait  a 
minute  and  we  shall  s< 
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When  the  two  came  near  the  <  irotto,  there  sat 
the  Lion  guarding  the  entrance ;  and  no  sooner 
did  he  see  them  than  up  he  jumped.  Then  oft" 
jumped  Hans,  and  away  scampered  the  nice  fat 
Pig,  and  after  the  Pig  went  the  Lion. 

When  the  Pig  came  again  to  the  entrance  of 
the  forest  and  could  see  the  Witch,  it  ran  behind 
a  tree;  and  in  a  moment  it  was  no  longer  a  Pig, 
but  the  Hood  Fairy,  who  quickly  wove  a  magic 
spell.  And  now  it  was  the  wicked  Witch  who 
was  changed  to  a  Pig. 

Away  ran  the  Witch,  and  after  her  the  Lion. 
If  the  Lion  ever  caught  the  Witch  I  was  not  near 
to  see,  but  at  least  I  know  she  had  a  good  scare. 

As  for  Hans,  he  was  in  the  Green  'irotto  fill- 


smiled  happily:  and  when  Hans  started  the  hoop 
rolling,  she  stood  on  her  tiptoes  and  clapped  her 
hands  in  glee. 

Down  the  hill  it  traveled,  hounding  from  rock 
to  rock  until  it  reached  the  bottom,  when  crash .' 
bang!  it  burst  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  each 
piece  was  one  of  the  Young  King's  Knights,  all 
in  glistening  armor.  Yes,  those  pieces  were  the 
Knights  who  had  gone  to  the  Blue  Mountains  to 
rescue  the  Young  King  and  had  been  wrought 
into  the  Hoop  by  the  wicked  Witch  ! 

The  Young  King  would  have  taken  Hans  back 
with  him  to  bis  Blue  Castle,  where  be  would  have 
made  him  a  Duke  or  a  Baron  or  something  of 
that  sort.     But   Hans  did  n't  care  for  riches,  so 


"HANS  STRAIGHT\VA\    <    \r 

ing  a  crystal  goblet  with  the  Water  of  Life, 
which  straightway  he  carried  to  the  Frog  King, 
who,  when  he  had  taken  a  drink,  became  again  a 
beautiful  Young  King. 

After   this    they   all    went    back    to    the    Giant's 
md  Brother,  who  now   gave  Hans  the  Hoop 
old. 
'•Thank    you!'*    said    Hans       "This    Hoop 
Hold  is  very  fine;  too  fine,    I   think,   for  a  poor 
wood-chopper,   whose   neighbors   would   all 
"1  Inns  has  the   1  foop  of   '  'old  ;  he   is  too  proud 
now  to  speak  to  us.'      Then   they  would   all   shun 
me,  and  at  night  I  should  have  to  watch  it   to 
keep  away   robbers.      But    anyhow,   it    is   a 
Hoop      See,   shall   we  not   roll   it  down   this  hill- 
All  the  while  Hans  said  this,  the  Good  Fairy 


in:  i  R( 


he  thanked  the  Young  King  and  said  he  thought 

he  would  just  be  jogging  along  home.      Then  they 

ik    hands    and    parted,    and    the    Young    King 

certainly  looked  very  line  as  he  rode  off  with  all 

his  Knights.  Never  did  the  sun  shine  on  a  braver 
array  of  silvery  armor  and  bright  pennons. 

As  for  Hans,  when  he  again  reached  home,  he 
married  Neighbor  Pfitz's  daughter,  and  every- 
thing went  well  with  him  from  that  time  on.  The 
Little  Man  in  Green  had  disappeared,  and  Hans 
v  him  again.  1  suspect  the  Good  Fairy 
had  something  to  do  w  ith  I  fans' s  finding  him  that 
time  in  the  hollow  tree  but  of  that  I  do  not 
know   for  sure  and  certain. 

What  of  the  Young  King?     And  did  h< 
find  the  beautiful   I  lamsel  ? 

Why,  yes.     But  that  is  another  story. 


Idna  A 

CpHdrnore 


Uncle  Fred  is  a  professor,  and  he  knows  so  very  much,' 

That,  when  he  meets  with  foreign  men  who  have  to  talk  in  Dutch, 

Italian,  Hebrew,  Russian,  French,  Armenian,  or  Greek, 

He  understands  and  answers  them,  whatever  words  they  speak. 

Their  shoulders  shrug,  their  hands  move  fast,  their  eyes  begin  to  glow, 

They  like  my  Uncle  Fred  because  he  understands  them  so. 
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Uncle  Francis  is  a  farmer,  and  he  is  extremely 

wise, 
He  talks  with  all  his  animals  of  every  kind  and 

size. 
With  hens  and  pigs,  with  cows  and  geese,  with 

horses,  dogs,  and  birds, 
He  knows  their  calls,  and  .they  know  his,  as  well 

as  we  know  words. 
They  follow  him  with  feet,  or  eyes,  as  he  goes  to 

and  fro. 
They  love  my  Uncle  Francis  for  he  understands 

them  so. 


Sometimes  he  harnesses  the  horse,  and  takes  me 

for  a  ride  ;  — 
He  talks  with  all  the  heasts  we  meet  along  the 

country  side. 
The  dogs  bark  back,  the  chipmunks  scold,  the 

horses  neigh  with  glee. 
The  slow  cows  moo,  the  blue-jays  laugh,  and 

throw  nuts  from  their  tree. 
He  knows  the  far-off  hidden  voice  of  every  bird 

that  flies, 
And  tells  me  what  the  old  crows  mean  by  all  their 

varied  cries. 


J 
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IV 

I  'm  proud  of  both  ray  uncles,  each  so  clever  with  his  voice, 

I  'd  be  like  Uncle  Francis,  though,  if  I  could  have  my  choice. 

Instead  of  learning  languages  thai  you  can  find  in  books, 

I  'd  learn  the  ones  you  find  in  fields  and  woods,  by  lakes  and  brooks. 

For  any  one  can  learn  man-talk,  who  Studies  and  is  smart; 

But  beast-talk  can'!  be  learned  that  way,     you  must  learn  ///(//  by  heart. 
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BURIED  ALIVE 


A  year  and  a  thousand  miles  separate  this  chap- 
ter from  the  last.  To  Jack  Winans  the  year 
seemed  like  ten  and  the  miles  like  ten  thousand, 
for  he  had  dragged  himself,  painfully,  over  much 
of  the  distance  on  foot. 

Mr.  Barto's  work  at  Thunder  River  was  long- 
since  completed.  After  the  pit  inside  the  ring  of 
caissons  had  been  carried  down  to  rock,  work  on 
the  foundations  had  moved  along  so  briskly  that 
by  the  end  of  May  they  were  finished.  To  be 
sure,  the  main  body  of  the  dam  was  still  to  be 
built  on  them,  but  that  part  of  the  work  did  not 
concern  Mr.  Barto,  so  he  dismissed  his  men, 
struck  camp,  and,  taking  Perry  with  him  as  his 
private  secretary,  went  to  look  into  a  big  piece  of 
engineering  somewhere  in  California. 

Not  until  they  were  gone  did  Jack  realize  how 
much  the  two  had  meant  to  him.  He  could  n't 
attend  to  his  work,  which  made  Farmer  Billups 
grow  more  and  more  irritable,  until  finally  Jack 
could  stand  it  no  longer. 

Then,  one  day,  a  letter  came  to  him  from 
Perry.  Mr.  Barto  and  he  were  in  Los  Angeles  at 
the  Hotel  Sequoia.  "I  wish  you  were  with  us," 
Perry  had  written.  "I  don't  know  whether  you 
will  ever  make  a  good  farmer,  but  I  am  sure 
you  'd  make  a  bigger  success  at  engineering." 

That  settled  it  for  Jack.  He  would  go  out  into 
the  big  world  after  his  friends.  So  one  summer 
night  he  penned  a  note  of  farewell  to  Aunt  Judy, 
packed  up  his  most  treasured  belongings,  shook 
out  the  few  coins  in  his  savings-bank,  stole  out 
of  the  house,  and  tramped  five  miles  across  coun- 
try to  Coogan's  Siding,  where  he  crept  aboard 
the  west-bound  freight  as  it  waited  for  the 
"Snow-crest  Limited"  to  thunder  by. 

We  have  n't  room  to  describe  Jack's  experi- 
ences during  the  long  months  thai  followed.  He 
had  to  work  his  way,  of  course,  and  that  took 
lots  of  time.  After  the  first  night,  when  he  was 
anxious  to  get  away  as  far  as  possible  before 
morning,  Jack  Winans  stole  no  more  rides  on 
freight-trains. 

''They  '11  think  I  'm  a  hobo,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "But  I  m  not  in  that  class.  I  can  pay  my 
way,  thank  you." 

That  meant  that  he  had  to  stop  off  and  work 
until  he  had  earned  enough  to  carry  him  along 


the  next  stage  of  his  journey.  That  is  why  it 
took  him  eight  months  to  reach  his  destination. 

It  was  the  middle  of  February  when  he  finally 
arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and  inquired  at  the  Hotel 
Sequoia  for  his  two  friends. 

"There  's  no  one  by  that  name  here,"  snapped 
the  clerk. 

"But  they  were  here  last  June,"  persisted  Jack, 
"because  I  got  a  letter  from  Perry  Carpenter 
sent  from  this  hotel." 

The  clerk  consulted  the  register.  "Oh,  yes," 
he  said,  "they  were  here  just  two  weeks,  June 
second  to  sixteenth.  Then  they  left  without  say- 
ing where  they  were  going." 

"I  don't  believe  they  got  my  letter  saying  that 
I  was  coming.  Let  me  see,"  Jack  reflected. 
"June  sixteenth?  Why,  that  's  the  day  I  started!" 

"Started  !"  ejaculated  the  clerk.  "Where  from, 
Timbuctoo?  You  could  go  around  the  world 
six  times  in  eight  months." 

"But  you  could  n't  do  it  if  you  started  with 
less  than  two  dollars  in  your  pocket  and  had  to 
stop  off  every  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  earn  your 
car-fare  and  lodging,"  Jack  retorted. 

"Could  n't  you  hook  a  ride?" 

"I  'm  no  tramp!"  declared  Jack.  "I  paid  for 
my  car-fare  all  the  way,  except  the  first  night 
when  I  was  anxious  to  get  across  the  State  line 
as  quickly  as  possible.  And  I  'm  no  outlaw, 
either,"  continued  Jack,  as  he  noticed  a  look  of 
suspicion  flash  across  the  clerk's  face.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  lay  bare  his  life's  history. 

"Now  the  first  thing  I  've  got  to  do,"  Jack  went 
on,  "is  to  find  a  job,  because  my  pocket-book  is 
getting  rather  flabby.  Then  I  can  look  up  Mr. 
Barto  and  Perry  Carpenter.  Is  there  any  big  en- 
gineering job  around  here?" 

"Big?  Well  I  should  say  so.  The  biggest  piece 
of  work  this  side  of  the  Rockies.  Have  n't  you 
heard  about  the  great  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct, 
two  hundred  and  thirty- four  miles  long?" 

"Two  hundred  and  thirty  -four  miles!"  ex- 
claimed Jack. 

"Yes,  it  's  the  longest  aqueduct  in  the  world. 
It  beats  the  Catskill  Aqueduct,  in  New  York,  by 
a  hundred  miles.  The  water  comes  from  the  snow 
in  the  Sierras  and  runs  through  miles  of  con- 
crete flumes  and  steei  siphons  and  rock  tunnels; 
there  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  tunnels  along  the 
line,  and  one  of  them  is  five  miles  long.  Yes 
sir  !  this  is  a  big  job  all  right  !" 
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Jack  brightened.  "Then  they  must  be  building 
the  aqueduct,"  he  said.  '"When  did  the  work 
start?" 

-tart?"  exclaimed  the  clerk.  "Why.  it  's  all 
finished  except  the  power-plants.  You  know, 
they  are  going  to  make  use  of  the  water  to  gen- 
erate electricity.     There  is  a  drop  of  something 


Certainly  they  had  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  aqueduct.  Furthermore,  there  was  no  sort  of 
a  job  open  for  Jack.  It  was  a  day  of  bitter  dis- 
appointment. This  was  the  outcome  of  his  thou- 
sand weary  miles  of  travel.  For  the  first  time 
since  he  left  home,  Jack  faltered.  But  he  could 
not  sit  down  and  mope.     Only  a   few  pieces  of 


"AS    |A<  K    BEA<  HED   Till.    I  DGE   OF   THE   TRENCH.  THF.    K AKTli    GAVE    WAY 
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like  thirty-four  hundred  feel  between  the  source 

in  the  Sierras  and  the  outlet  in  the  San  Fernando 
Reservoir.     Now  your  friends  might  be. working 

on  that  job.  I  would  advise  you  to  go  to  tin- 
chief  engineer's  office  and  inquire.  It  is  only 
about  five  blocks  away." 

At  the  chief  engineer's  office  Jack  was  unable 
to  learn  anything  about   Mr.   Barto  and   Perry. 


silver  jingled  in  bis  pocket.  He  must  find  a  job 
without  delay,  and  then  he  could  afford  to  stop 
and  consider  his  next  step. 

Ik-  tried  a  number  of  places  without  success. 
Finally,  night  overtook  him  and  forced  him  to 
part  with  a  large  portion  of  his  capital  for  a  bite 
to  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep. 

Early  the  next  day  he  was  at  it  again,  after 
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consulting  the  "Help  wanted"  section  of  a  morn- 
ing paper.  Near  the  outskirts  of  the  city  he 
came  across  a  street  that  was  ripped  open,  while 
a  gang  of  men  were  laying  a  hig  water-main. 
The  prospects  did  not  look  very  promising. 
Nevertheless,  he  marched  into  the  construction 
shanty  and  applied  for  a  job. 

"The  only  job  we  have  here  is  carrying  wa- 
ter," he  was  told. 

"I  don't  care  what  the  work  is.  so  long  as  it  is 
honest  work,"  replied  Jack.     "I  "11  take  the  job." 

And  so  Jack  became  a  water-boy,  and  had  to 
tramp  along  the  trench  in  the  broiling  hot  sun 
with  a  pail  of  water  and  a  dipper,  refreshing  the 
parched  workmen. 

There  was  nothing  very  interesting  about  his 
task.  At  one  end  of  the  line  the  men  were  dig- 
ging the  trench  and  shoring  up  the  sides  with 
planks ;  at  the  other  end  they  were  filling  it  in. 
Between  these  two  extremes  the  sections  of  cast- 
iron  pipe  were  being  laid.  Under  each  joint  the 
floor  of  the  trench  was  dug  out  a  little  so  that  the 
calkers  could  get  at  the  under  side  of  the  joint 
and  drive  the  packing  into  the  bell  of  the  pipe. 
Farther  back,  they  were  cementing  the  joints 
which  had  been  calked. 

As  Jack  swung  along  with  his  heavy  bucket, 
he  overheard  two  of  the  calkers  who  were  en- 
gaged in  a  heated  argument.  One  of  them  was 
lying  on  his  back  and  reaching  into  the  depres- 
sion under  the  pipe,  while  the  other,  a  red-headed 
chap,  sat  astride  the  pipe  above  him. 

Just  then  the  man  under  the  pipe  raised  him- 
self and  turned  his  head.  Immediately  Jack  rec- 
ognized him  as  Jim  Doyle,  the  man  he  had 
knocked  into  Thunder  River.  He  was  so  de- 
lighted to  see  a  familiar  face  again  that  he  did 
n't  stop  to  consider  how  he  might  be  received, 
but  ran  forward  crying  "Hello,  Jim!" 

Apparently  Jim  did  n't  hear  him,  for  he  kept 
right  on  with  his  argument.  Then  something 
happened. 

Just  as  Jack  reached  the  edge  of  the  trench, 
the  earth  gave  way  beneath  him.  lie  reeled,  and 
the  pail  of  water  Hew  out  of  his  hand.  The 
shoring  burst  apart,  and  an  avalanche  of  sand 
poured  into  the  excavation  bearing  Jack  on  its 
crest. 

"Look  out,  Jim!"  he  yelled;  but  Jim  had  n't 
the  slightest  chance.  Jack  caught  the  startled 
look  of  his  old  acquaintance  as  he  struggled  up 
to  a  sitting  posture.  Then  the  sand  closed  over 
the  man,  and  Jack  found  himself  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  half  buried,  beside  the  red-headed 
chap  who  had  been  sitting  astride  the  pipe. 

Both  of  them  shouted  a  wild  cry  for  help,  but 
already  men  were  coming  from  all  directions. 


"Hurry!"  cried  Jack,  as  he  struggled  to  free 
himself.  "There  's  a  man  buried  under  there! 
It  's  Jimmy  Doyle.  Here,  give  me  a  shovel !" 
But  he  was  swept  aside,  while  more  experienced 
hands  dug  away  furiously  at  the  sand. 

Jack  was  almost  frantic.  He  felt  responsible 
for  the  accident.  "How  long  can  he  live  under 
the  sand?"  he  asked  the  foreman. 

"Well  two  minutes  is  pretty  close  to  the  limit." 
the  man  replied  as  he  looked  at  his  watch,  "and 
he  's  been  down  there  about  that  long  already. 
Xo  man  could  stand  it  much  longer  than  that." 

"But  why  don't  they  hurry?  They  are  n't  mak- 
ing any  progress  !" 

"Just  you  keep  cool,  young  feller.  Jim  Doyle 
is  probably  done  for,  but  you  can't  do  any  good 
by  gettin'  excited!  The  boys  are  shoveling  it 
out  as  fast  as  anybody  could. 

"Here,  Rafferty!"  he  shouted,  "put  in  some 
planks  there  to  keep  back  that  sand ;  it  's  sliding 
in  faster  than  you  can  dig  it  out."  Some  of  the 
men  began  to  drive  planks  endwise  into  the  sand 
to  hold  it  back.  Jack  ran  around  perfectly  dis- 
tracted. All  he  could  see  was  that  startled  look 
on  Jim  Doyle's  face  just  before  the  sand  closed 
over  him. 

"What  time  is  it?  How  long  is  it?"  he  kept 
pestering  the  foreman. 

"Eight  minutes  gone,"  said  the  foreman,  clos- 
ing his  watch  with  a  snap.  "It  's  no  use.  He 
could  n't  possibly  live  half  that  long." 

Jack  gave  up  in  despair,  when  he  was  roused 
by  the  shout,  "Here  he  is  !"  They  had  uncovered 
the  top  of  the  man's  head  and  were  digging  the 
sand  from  around  his  face.  Jim  Doyle's  head 
was  apparently  jammed  tight  against  the  pipe. 

\  sickening  horror  seized  Jack.  He  was  about 
to  turn  away,  when  a  most  uncanny  thing  hap- 
pened. The  head  suddenly  lifted,  the  eyes  opened 
and  looked  straight  at  Jack. 

"Hello!"  shouted  Jim  Doyle;  "glad  to  see  you. 
Jack!  But  the  next  time  you  call,  don't  tell  me 
you  re  here  with  a  pail  o'  water  and  a  hundred 
tons  of  sand  !" 

Everybody  burst  out  laughing.  As  for  Jack, 
he  was  almost  in  hysterics  at  this  sudden  relief 
from  the  tension  to  which  his  nerves  had  been 
subjected. 

"Mow  did  you  do  it?  How  could  you  hold 
your  breath  so  long?"  Jack  managed  to  gasp. 

"I  did  n't  bold  it,"  laughed  Jim.  "I  had  all 
the  air  I  wanted." 

"But  where  did  you  get  it  from?" 

"Why  from  the  pipe,  of  course.  As  soon  as 
I  saw  I  could  n't  get  out.  I  clapped  my  mouth  to 
the  joint  where  it  had  n't  been  calked  yet.  and  I 
srot  all  the  air  I  needed." 
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THE   COLLAPSED  SIPHON.      (SEE    PAGE   348. J 

Chapter  III 

the  "water-cure"  for  a  flattened  pipe 

Jack's  job  as  water-hoy  did  not  last  very  long. 
The  sewer  was  soon  completed  and  he  had  to 
look  about  for  something  else  to  do.  Despite 
their  previous  unpleasant  encounters,  Jack  and 
Jim  Doyle  had  struck  up  quite  a  Friendship.  They 
both  stopped  at  the  same  lodging-house. 

"Oh.  I  don't  bear  you  any  grudge,"  Jim  Doyle 
said  once,  when  Jack  referred  to  the  episode  of 
the  airdock.  "You  saved  me  from  a  bad  bit  o' 
crime  when  the  whiskey  had  turned  my  head, 
did  n't  you  ?" 

"But  did  you  know  it  was  Terry  and  T  who 
found  the  whiskey  cave?"  asked  Jack. 

"So  you  were  the  rascals,  were  you?   Well,  you 
did   me  a  good  turn  there  too.      I   Could   n't   I 
straight  with  all  that  liquor  so  handy.''  Jim  Doyle 
was   really  trying   to   keep   away    from   drink   and 
Jack  did  his  best  to  help  him. 

The  day  after  the  work  ended  on  the  pipe-line 
it  rained  so  hard  that  they  could  not  go  out  to 
look  for  another  job.     It  rained  as  it  had  never 


WHEN    THE    WATER    WAS   FIRST   TURNED   IN. 

rained  before  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant. The  next  day  was  even  worse,  and  on 
the  third  day  the  clouds  continued  to  pour  down 
their  floods  upon  the  city.  Streams  were  swollen 
and  overflowed  their  hanks,  carrying  away 
bridges  and  washing  out  roadways.  Los  Angeles 
cut  off  from  the  outside  world. 

It  was  impossible  to  seek  work  in  such  a  storm. 
although    lack  did  try  several  times. 

"Don't  you  worry,  my  boy,"  counseled  Jim. 
"This  storm  is  making  work  for  us  somewht 

Jim  was  a  better  prophet  than  he  realized.  A 
most  interesting  piece  of  work  was  awaiting 
them.  The  Storm  was  very  wide-spread.  It 
reached  out  to  the  edge  of  the  Mojave  Desert. 
and  streams  that  had  been  dry  for  years  now  ran 
yellow  with  angry  torrents.  In  the  Antelope 
Valley,  about  fifty  miles  from  Los  Vngeles,  the 
great  aqueduct,  on  its  concrete  legs,  crossed  one 
of  these  ancient  stream-beds;  but  an  angry  river 
now  beat  against  these  legs  and  they  were  soon 
undermined  and  toppled  over  on  their  sides.  This 
caused  a  wide  breach  in  the  big  steel  pipe,  letting 
the  water  flow  out. 
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THE    PIPE    AS    MORE    WATER    POURED    THROUGH. 

Jack  read  the  news  in  an  extra.  "There  's  the 
work  the  storm  has  brought  us  !"  he  cried.  "Come 
on,  Jim  !     Let  's  apply  for  a  job." 

Together  they  went  down  to  the  City  Bureau 
of  Water  Supply.  They  were  the  earliest  arrivals 
and  were  given  first  place  on  the  list  of  appli- 


cants. The  next  day  Jack  secured  the  job  of 
timekeeper,  while  Jim  qualified  for  work  on  the 
concrete  piers.  Jack  was  very  glad  he  did  not 
have  to  serve  as  water-carrier,  particularly  after 
he  had  traveled  all  day  in  a  wagon  across  the 
desert  to  the  scene  of  the  accident  and  found  out 
what  a  fearfully  hot  place  it  was. 

Antelope  Valley  was  about  five  miles  wide.  A 
large  siphon,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  carried  the 
water  down  into  and  up  out  of  the  valley.  On 
the  north  side  there  was  a  drop  of  about  200  feet, 
while  the  rise  on  the  south  side  was  about  thirty 
feet  less.  Most  of  the  siphon  was  in  the  form  of 
a  heavy  steel  pipe,  but  near  the  top  of  each  slope 
the  steel  merged  into  a  reinforced  concrete  pipe. 
What  puzzled  Jack  was  that  the  most  serious 
damage  was  done,  not  at  the  point  where  the  tor- 
rent had  carried  away  the  concrete  piers,  but  far 
beyond  the  utmost  limits  reached  by  the  flood. 
The  pipe  was  in  good  condition  for  a  half  mile 
or  so  on  each  side  of  the  break ;  but  from  there  on 
to  the  concrete  conduit  the  steel  pipe  on  each 
slope  had  collapsed,  the  top  sinking  in  until  it 
looked  like  a  deep  trough. 

"I  can't  understand  it,"  said  Jack  to  Mr. 
Thorpe,  the  assistant  engineer.  'What  happened 
to  the  pipe  anyway?  Is  the  steel  so  thin  that  it 
can't  stand  up  alone,  and  has  to  be  swelled  out 
with  water?" 

"It  was  the  air  that  did  that."  replied  the  en- 
gineer. 

"The  air  !"  exclaimed  Jack.  "That  's  too  much 
for  me.     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Why  the  air-pressure  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Thorpe. 
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THE   PIPE   ROUNDING   OUT.      (SEE    NEXT   PAGE.) 

''But  where  does  it  come  from?'" 

''Come  from?  Why  it  's  here  all  the  time,  all 
around  us.  Don't  you  know  that  the  air-pressure 
on  the  outside  of  your  body  is  something  like 
twenty  tons?"     Jack  looked  skeptical. 

"Well  I  don't  know  just  how  much,"'  continued 
Mr.  Thorpe.  "I  have  n't  measured  you.  But  it  is 
fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  your 
body." 

"But  why  don't  I  feel  it  then?" 

''Because  there  is  just  as  much  pressure  inside 
to  withstand  the  pressure  outside :  otherwise  you 
would  flatten  out  like  a  pancake.  This  nipe  is 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  atmosphere  is  press- 
ing on  the  outside  with  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds 
per  square  inch,  which  puts  a  load  on  it  of  about 
a  hundred  tons  per  running  yard.  When  the 
siphon  was  first  laid,  the  air  on  the  inside  of  the 
pipe  resisted  the  pressure  on  the  outside;  then 
when  the  water  was  turned  on,  it  more  than  took 
the  place  of  the  air-pressure  inside.  When  the 
break  came,  the  other  day.  the  water  ran  out  so 
that  it  took  away  a  big  share  of  the  inside 
pressure  without  letting  in  any  air  to  take  its 
place;  and  then  the  outside  atmosphere  just 
crushed  in  that  pipe  as  if  it  were  made  of  tin. 
Why,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  north  section  it 
actually  tore  out  a  couple  of  plates,  so  that  we 
must  replace  them  !" 


THE    PIPE    FULLY   ROUNDED  OUT. 

"But  you  will  have  to  replace  all  of  this  pipe, 
won't  you  ?"  asked  Jack. 

"Oh,  no  !  that  would  be  too  expensive.  I  think 
we  can  get  along  without  doing  that.  The  pipe 
collapsed  because  the  water  shirked  its  duty  and 
ran  away.  Xow  we  '11  see  if  we  cannot  make 
that  water  repair  the  damage."' 


DIAGI  INC    I  HE   COI  I   VPSED  I   THE 

SHAPES    I  IT    KILLED    WITH    WATER. 

••  >n  taken  at  beginning  uf 
filling  ::  after  filling:    D,  Original  and  final 

n  of  pipe  ;    E,  .Surface  of  the  yround. 


"How?     Hozc,  please?" 
Jack  was  consumed  with  curiosity. 
"You  just  wait  and  see!"  was  all  the  satisfac- 
tion that  he  could  get. 
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The  first  task  was  to  replace  the  two  concrete 
piers.  Jack  hung  around  during  all  his  spare 
moments  and  watched  the  work. 

"I  don't  believe  they  knew  what  they  were 
about,"  he  said.  "If  they  had  put  their  founda- 
tions down  to  rock  in  the  first  place,  this  would 
not  have  happened." 

"Since  you  know  so  much  about  it,  why  don't 
you  go  up  to  the  chief  engineer  and  give  him 
some  advice  ?"  suggested  Jim. 

"Well,  I  know  something  about  foundations 
and  what  Thunder  River  did  to  them,  don't  I?" 

"Well,  this  is  n't  Thunder  River.  How  about 
it,  Mr.  Thorpe?"  said  Jim,  turning  to  the  assis- 
tant engineer,  who  had  just  come  up.  "Jack, 
here,  thinks  you  ought  to  have  carried  those  piers 
down  to  rock." 

"To  rock?  Well,  maybe;  but  these  piers  were 
not  put  down  to  carry  the  siphon  over  a  river. 
Why,  there  has  n't  been  a  trickle  of  water  in  this 
stream-bed  for  years !  This  is  a  desert.  We 
may  not  have  another  drop  of  rain  here  for  a 
year,  and  then  there  won't  be  enough  water  to 
wet  the  soil.  Before  the  storm  you  'd  scarcely 
have  known  that  there  had  ever  been  a  stream 
through  here.  When  we  put  down  these  piers, 
we  never  anticipated  a  three  days'  downpour,  and 
the  chances  are  there  won't  be  another  rain  like 
this  in  the  next  hundred  years." 

While  the  work  was  proceeding  on  the  piers, 
steel  plates  had  been  ordered  from  the  mill. 
They  were  rolled  cold,  to  the  exact  curve  of  the 
siphon,  and  the  rivet  holes  were  punched  in  them 
before  they  were  shipped.  Only  just  enough 
plates  were  made  to  replace  the  torn  ones  in  the 
pipe-line  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  also  on 
the  northern  slope.  In  due  course  of  time  they 
arrived  and  were  riveted  into  place. 

One  morning,  when  everything  had  been  com- 
pleted, Mr.  Thorpe  called  to  Jack  to  come  along. 
"We  are  going  to  try  our  little  scheme,"  he  an- 
nounced, "of  using  the  water  to  undo  the  mis- 
chief of  the  air." 

"Where  is  the  apparatus?"  asked  Jack,  looking 
eagerly  about. 

"There,"  said  Mr.  Thorpe,  pointing  to  the  si- 
phon. 

Jack  could  not  see  anything.  "But  I  don't  un- 
derstand. Are  you  going  to  use  hydraulic  jacks 
or  something?" 

"Yes,  that  's  it."  replied  the  engineer,  enjoying 
the  bewilderment  of  the  boy;  "but  the  pipe  itself 
is  the  jack." 

(To  be, 


"You  don't  mean—"  began  Jack,  as  a  light  be- 
gan to  dawn  on  him. 

"Yes;  I  mean  we  are  going  to  give  the  pipe 
the  "water-cure."  We  '11  turn  on  the  water  and 
let  it  inflate  the  pipe  just  as  you  would  inflate  a 
tire  with  air." 

"But  it  will  take  an  enormous  pressure,  won't 
it?" 

"It  did  n't  take  more  than  fifteen  pounds  per 
square  inch  to  collapse  the  pipe,  and  probably 
much  less.  We  can  get  five  times  that  pressure 
when  we  fill  the  pipe  full  of  water." 

"But  won't  the  plates  break  from  bending?" 

"Well,  it  is  good  tough  steel ;  it  ought  to  stand 
the  strain,  particularly  as  there  are  scarcely  any 
kinks  in  it.  What  we  are  most  worried  about  is 
how  the  riveted  joints  will  stand  it." 

Jack  was  assigned  a  patrol  along  the  northern 
slope  to  watch  the  action  of  the  siphon  when  the 
water  was  turned  on.  He  walked  back  and  forth 
in  the  trough  of  the  collapsed  pipe.  Presently 
he  noticed  that  the  trough  was  gradually  rising 
and  at  the  same  time  flattening  out.  It  was  very 
slow  work,  however.  After  many  hours  the  si- 
phon began  to  take  on  an  oval  form.  It  was  a 
ten- foot  pipe  when  round,  but  now,  in  the  oval 
form,  it  was  i^l/>  feet  in  diameter  the  longer 
way.  Of  course  the  pipe  was  not  of  the  same 
shape  throughout  its  length.  The  first  effect  ap- 
peared at  the  lower  end,  and  then  gradually 
worked  up  the  slope  to  the  top  as  the  siphon 
slowly  filled  with  water.  Finally  the  full  pres- 
sure was  reached,  and  then  the  siphon  came  to 
true,  round  shape. 

It  was  a  grand  success.  The  riveting  of  the 
plates  stood  the  strain  remarkably  well.  Long 
stretches  of  the  pipe  needed  no  attention  what- 
ever, and  in  a  few  places  a  little  calking  stopped 
the  stray  leaks. 

"It  provides  a  very  good  demonstration  of  a 
problem  in  geometry,"  said  Mr.  Thorpe  to  Jack, 
after  it  was  all  over.  "I  suppose  you  have  been 
told  that  a  circle  will  cover  a  bigger  area  than 
any  other  boundary  of  the  same  length.  I  took 
careful  measurements  during  the  operation  and 
here  is  the  way  the  pipe  behaved." 

Mr.  Thorpe  exhibited  a  sketch  like  that  repro- 
duced on  page  349.  "First  it  bad  a  regular  I" 
section ;  then  it  broadened  out  so  that  the  top  was 
flat ;  then  it  became  an  ellipse,  but  still  it  had  n't 
reached  its  fill.  Finally  it  became  a  circle,  and 
that  was  the  limit  of  its  capacity.  Xo  other 
shape  would  let  more  water  through." 

ontinued.) 


THE  CLOCK  FAIRY 


When  Ellen  went  to  the 
piano  to  practise  her  lesson, 
she  always  looked  first  at  the 
grandfather's  clock  that 
stood  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  because  she  knew  that 
she  must  work  on  her  lesson 
for  an  hour.  The  clock 
seemed  to  go  very  slowly ; 
much  more  so  when  the 
weather  was  fine  and  the 
pavement    was    lively    with 

her  girl  friends  skimming  about  on  roller-skates. 
On  this  day  that  I  am  telling  you  about,  Ellen 

went  and  stood  before  the  clock. 

"You  are  a  horrid  old  thing!"  said  Ellen;  "for 

when  I  am  out  playing  and  having  a  good  time, 

you  make  your  hands  go   round  as   fast  as  you 

can ;  but  when  I  come  in  here  to  practise  on  the 

piano  and  play  old  scales,  your  hands  just  barely 

move.     I  don't  know  why  we  have  to  do  things 

we    don't    like— and    by    the    hour! 

What  a  splendid  time  we  could  have 

if  there  were  no  clocks." 

"Ho  !  Ho  \"  said  a  voice  that  came 

right  out  of  the  clock.     "I  suppose 

you   think  there  would  n't  be  any 

time   if  there   were   n't   any  clocks. 

Clocks  only  measure  time.     Do  you 

think  there  would  n't  be  any  milk  to 

drink  if  all  the  pint  and  quart  meas- 
ures were  lost?" 

"I  did  n't  know  you  could  talk," 

said  Ellen,  very  much  surprised.     "I 

did  n't  even  know  you  could 

hear.     I  'm  sorry  I  said  you 

were  horrid,  and  I  apologize. 

I    supposed    you    were    just 

wood  and  wire  and  things." 
"So  I  am  wood  and  wire 

and  things,  just  as  you  are 

skin   and  bones   and   things; 

but  you  have  a  spirit  in  you, 

and   I   have   a    fairy   in   me 

which  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose.      If     you     will     stand 

across  the  room,   I   '11  smile 

at  you." 
"Oh,  will  you?"  exclaimed   Ellen.     "Why  did 

you  never  talk  to  me  before?" 

"Well,"    said    the    clock,    "because    you    never 

talked  to  me  before.  Clocks  only  say  'tick/  unless 

they  are  talked  to." 

"I  should  think  you  would  be  very  lonesome," 


said  Ellen,  "shut  up  all  the  time,  saying  'tick,  tick' 
all  day  and  all  night." 

"Oh,  I  never  get  lonesome,"  said  the  clock.  "I 
have  so  much  business  to  attend  to  and  so  many 
games  to  play.     I  have  a  very  pleasant  time." 

"Games !"  cried  Ellen,  "I  did  n't  suppose  a 
clock  knew  any  games." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  clock,  "I  am  a  game  clock. 
I  have  one  game  that  I  play  all  the  time  — good 
sport  for  me,  too  !  I  play  I  'ra  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old  when  really  I  'm  less  than  ten, 
just  the  least  bit  older  than  yourself.  Then  I 
play  games  every  day  with  you  and 
your  sister  and  your  father  and 
mother.  Rut  when  I  am  here  all 
alone,  I  try  to  see  how  many 
ways  I  can  say  'tick,  tack, 
tock.  tuck.'  " 

"Yes,"         interrupted 
Ellen,    "I    've    noticed 
that.       But     tell     me 


Till;    CLOCK    SEE 
TO   GO    VERY 
SLOWLY." 


about  the  games;  how  can  you  play  a  game  with 
my  father  ?" 

"(  me  game,"  an>wered  the  clock,  "is  the  eve- 
ning-paper game;  sometimes  it  gets  quite  excit- 
ing. Your  father  always  brings  the  paper  home 
with  him  at  dinner-time  and  leaves  it  somewhere 
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about  here  while  he  runs  up  stairs  to  get  ready 
for  dinner.  Then  when  he  comes  down  stairs,  he 
seldom  knows  where  it  is,  and  it  is  such  fun  to 
see  him  hunt !  I  count  how  many  times  he  says 
'Thunder  !'  and  I  watch  to  see  how  far  my  hands 
move  before  he  settles  down  to  read.  In  the 
morning  I  have  just  as  much  fun,  watching  him 


"ELLEN    SOMETIMES    KISSED   IT." 

hunt  for  his  books  and  pencils  and  things  that  he 
takes  over  to  the  college  with  him"  (Ellen's  fa- 
ther was  a  teacher,  you  know  ).  "And  sometimes 
he  gets  all  of  you  in  here  to  help  him  find  his 
things,  and  then  it  is  great  fun  !" 

"My  father  is  not  very  systematic,"  said  Ellen, 
as  nearly  like  her  mother  as  possible,  and  sighing 
just  as  she  bad  often  heard  her  mother  sigh. 
"Tell  me  what  kind  of  games  you  play  with  me. 
I  don*t  lose  the  evening  paper." 


''Oh  no,  nothing  like  that,"  said  the  clock;  "but 
last  week  I  counted  six  times  that  you  were  sent 
up  stairs  to  wash  your  hands,  and  I  counted  how 
many  minutes  it  took  you,  and  I  watched  to  see 
whether  you  came  back  smiling  and  happy  or 
cross  and  frowning.  But  I  have  the  best  fun 
with  you,"  the  clock  went  on  cheerily,  "when  you 
are  practising  your  music-lesson.  Then  I  run 
races  with  you." 

"How  do  you  do  that?"  asked  Ellen,  looking 
interested  again.     ''I  don't  see  how  you  can  run." 

"Me  run!"  said  the  clock,  in  amazement. 
"Why,  I  run  all  the  time:  up  to  the  very  instant  I 
stop,  I  am  running  down." 

"Of  course  that  's  a  joke,"  said  Ellen;  "but  it 
does  n't  explain  how  you  can  run  races  with  me." 

"I  '11  tell  you,"  said  the  clock.  "When  you  begin 
a  new  lesson,  I  say  to  myself:  'Now  Ellen  is  just 
beginning  to  learn  that  lesson.  I  wonder  if  she 
can  play  it  over  in  fifteen  minutes.'  Sometimes  I 
get  to  the  quarter-mark  first,  and  sometimes  you 
do ;  is  n't  that  running  a  race  ?  Then  the  next 
day  I  see  if  you  can  do  that  lesson  in  ten  minutes; 
and  if  you  do,  I  say,  'Ellen  is  getting  that  lesson,' 
and  I  am  that  pleased  you  really  can't  imagine 
how  pleased  I  am  !  Then,  by  the  end  of  the  week, 
I  count  how  many  times  you  can  play  your  lesson 
correctly  in  an  hour.  I  am  dreading  the  scold- 
ing your  teacher  will  give  you ;  I  do  so  dislike  to 
hear  you  scolded— it  makes  me  feel  so  badly  that 
I  ache  all  over  my  very  largest  wheel." 

"I  'm  very  sorry,"  said  Ellen;  *'I  never  knew 
that  you  cared." 

"Now,"  said  the  clock,  "I  'in  getting  anxious 
for  the  race  to  begin.  Suppose  you  see  how  many 
times  you  can  play  that  four-sharp  scale  correctly 
in  fifteen  minutes:  maybe  you  could  do  it  five 
times  to-day  and  seven  times  to-morrow,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  week  you  might  be  playing  a  scale 
a  minute;  that  would  be  great  fun." 

"Good  fun,"  repeated  Ellen.  "I  believe  I  will 
run  races  with  you,  too." 

"Yes,"  said  the  clock,  "but  don't  look  at  me 
too  often.  I  have  noticed  that,  when  you  keep 
your  eyes  on  me  too  much,  the  scales  don't  come 
out  right.     Xow  you  'd  better  begin." 

Every  day,  after  that.  Ellen  ran  races  with  the 
clock,  and  it  was  really  wonderful  how  much  fun 
it  was.  Her  music-teacher  told  Ellen's  mother 
that  the  progress  Ellen  was  making  in  her  music 
was  remarkable,  that  her  speed  and  accuracy  were 
wonderful,  and  that  she  believed  the  child  would 
become  a  vers   successful  pianist. 

Neither  of  them  ever  even  thought  of  thanking 
the  clock,  but  Ellen  sometimes  kissed  it  on  its  big 
kind  face. 

Jessie  McKee. 
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THE  GREAT  WAR 

More  men  were  killed  in  the  battles  of  the  Great 
War  in  191 5  than  ever  fell  in  a  single  year  since 
the  beginning-  of  time.  Yet  at  the  end  of  the 
year  nothing  had  been  settled.  The  old  year 
closed  with  the  outlook  in  Europe  as  dark  as  it 
was  when  the  new  year  was  ushered  in.  It  is 
true  that  at  the  end  of  191 5  there  was  some  se- 
rious talk  of  peace ;  and  that  was  a  gain,  for  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  only  the  voice  of  war 
was  heard.  But  the  talk  of  peace  that  was  heard 
in  December  did  little  more  than  bring  out  in 
clear  light  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
peace.  This  war  has  taught  the  world  many  use- 
ful lessons,  and  one  of  these  lessons  is  that  it  is 
vastly  easier  to  begin  a  great  war  than  it  is  to 
end  one.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  rulers  of 
each  of  the  warring  countries  must  show  to  their 
people  that  the  strife  and  sacrifice  have  not  been 
in  vain.  They  must  not  return  to  their  people 
empty-handed;  for  if  they  do,  there  is  likely  to 
be  trouble  at  home;  revolution  is  likely  to  follow- 
in  the  wake  of  the  war.  At  the  opening  of  the 
year  it  seems  that  Germany  will  demand  that  the 
terms  of  peace  shall  be  based  upon  the  result  of 
the  fighting.  If  these  be  made  the  basis  of  an 
early  peace,  then  Germany  will  have  to  dictate 
the  terms:  for  without  doubt  military  success  has 
been  on  the  side  of  the  Teutons.  If  Germany 
dictates  the  terms,  she  will  almost  certainly  de- 
mand for  her>elf  a  free  passage  through  the 
Balkan  country  to  Constantinople  and  on  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  This  will  take  the  trade  of  the 
Orient  from  Great  Britain  and  give  it  to  Germany. 
How  would  the  people  of  Great  Britain  like  that  ? 
•  iermany  will  also  refuse,  doubtless,  to  . 
Poland  back  to  Russia.  How  would  the  people  of 
Russia  like  that?     Or  suppose  that  for  the  sake 


of  humanity  the  warring  nations  should  simply 
agree  to  stop  fighting  and  let  everything  be  just 
as  it  was  on  the  day  before  the  war  began.  How- 
would  the  people  of  Germany  like  that?  Still 
there  must  be  peace.  The  killing  cannot  go  on 
indefinitely.  Europe  is  not  going  to  commit  sui- 
cide. In  the  future  there  is  a  certain  day  upon 
which  the  war  will  end.  When  will  that  bles 
day  come  ?  How  can  its  coming  be  hastened  ? 
These  are  the  questions  that  everybody  at  the 
close  of  191 5  was  anxiously  asking,  and  every- 
body was  fervently  praying  that  1916  would 
speedily  have  answers  for  them. 


FAIRER   SKIES  IN  MEXICO 

The  year  1915  closed  with  the  outlook  in  Mexico 
much  brighter  than  it  had  been  for  a  long  time. 
The  Carranzan  government  had  been  recognized 
not  only  by  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, but  also  by  most  of  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World.  Better  than  this,  there  were  signs  that 
the  new  government  would  show  itself  worthy  of 
recognition.  Carranza  had  established  a  peaceful 
order  of  things  in  places  which  for  several  years 
had  been  scenes  of  lawlessness  and  crime.  He 
had  extended  his  authority  over  practically  the 
entire  area  of  the  republic,  for  the  Villa  govern- 
ment had  become  little  more  than  a  shadow  and 
Villa  himself  little  more  than  a  bandit.  There 
was  still  sotne  violence  along  the  Mexican  border, 
but  it  was  violence  that  bade  fair  to  be  put  down 
by  the  strong  hand  of  the  new  government.  There 
was.  however,  still  one  very  dark  cloud  in  the 
Mexican  sky:  the  deadly  typhus  fever,  a  natural 
consequence  of  war  and  famine,  was  spreading, 
and  claiming  its  victims  by  the  thousands.  But 
the  pestilence  doubtless  will  be  checked  and 
stamped  out  before  a  greater  enemy  of  the  repub- 
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lie  is  overcome.  That  enemy  is  the  spirit  of  law- 
lessness which  prevails  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
so  many  of  the  Mexican  people,  and,  as  long  as 
that  prevails,  Mexico  is  in  danger.  The  hardest 
task  of  the  Mexican  people  is  before  them.  They 
still  have  to  solve  the  problem  of  preserving  their 
liberty  and  at  the  same  time  governing  themselves 
in  a  peaceful  and  lawful  manner.  This  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  people  of  any  nation,  and  Mexico 
is  not  the  only  country  that  has  failed  to  accom- 
plish it.  China  at  this  very  moment,  indeed,  is 
struggling  to  find  a  way  by  which  she  may  enjoy 
self-government  and  civil  liberty.  These  bless- 
ings did  not  come  to  our  own  country  except  as 
the  result  of  hard-fought  battles,  and  they  will 
hardly  come  quickly  and  easily  to  Mexico  or 
China.  "The  ground  of  liberty,"  says  Jefferson, 
"must  be  gained  by  inches." 

A  GREAT  EXPOSITION 

The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  was  planned  at 
a  time  when  the  world  was  at  peace,  and  when 
it  was  expected  that  all  the  great  nations  of 
Europe  would  send  their  exhibits  and  help  to 
make  the  Exposition  a  success.  But  about  the 
time  the  plans  of  the  fair  were  well  under  way, 
the  Great  War  broke  out  and  made  it  impossible 
for  the  warring  countries  to  take  the  part  which 
they  had  intended.  This  was  a  sore  disappoint- 
ment to  the  managers  of  the  Exposition,  but  they 
went  bravely  ahead  with  their  work  and  gave  the 
American  people  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and 
successful  exhibitions  ever  held.  Nearly  18,- 
000,000  persons  had  passed  through  its  gates 
when  they  were  closed  for  the  last  time  on  De- 
cember 4.  At  only  one  of  our  great  fairs  — the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  held  in  Chicago 
in  [893— was  the  attendance  larger  than  at  San 
Erancisco.  The  cost  of  the  enterprise  was  enor- 
mous, but  the  financial  management  was  so  ex- 
cellent that  all  the  expenses  were  met,  and  there 
was  a  profit  of  something  like  two  million  dollars. 
This  was  a  very  unusual  showing,  for  the  world's 
fairs  have  nearly  always  been  financial  failures. 
The  leading  purpose  of  those  in  charge  was  to 
have  exhibits  that  would  illustrate  progress  of 
every  kind  made  in  recent  years.  It  was  first  of 
all  an  exhibition  of  the  wonderful  things  of 
to-day.  As  the  visitor  passed  from  building  to 
building,  he  witnessed  in  actual  operation  motor- 
trucks and  farm  machinery  driven  by  gasoline 
engines,  the  transcontinental  and  the  wireless 
telephone,  vocational  training  in  schools,  moving 
pictures  teaching  classes  in  geography,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  attractions  which  represented  the 
latest  development  in  the  scientific,  educational, 


and  industrial  world.  Thus  the  Exposition  was 
a  source  of  inspiration  and  education  to  the  mil- 
lions who  attended  it,  and  was  a  great  celebration 
of  a  great  event  — the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  That  it  was  so  successful  was  due  almost 
wholly  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  people 
of  California  and  the  neighboring  States— an- 
other glorious  triumph  for  the  people  of  the 
West. 

CONGRESS  AND  ITS  WORK 

Thoughtful  readers,  whether  young  or  old,  will 
always  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
Congress,  for  Congress  speaks  and  acts  for  the 
Nation.  A  law  of  Congress  affects  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  good  or  for  evil,  every  person  in 
the  United  States.  And  Congress  is  a  body  well 
fitted  to  express  the  will  of  a  great  nation.  It  con- 
sists of  96  senators,  who  represent  the  48  States, 
and  of  435  representatives,  who  represent   100,- 
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000,000  American  people.  Each  of  the  435  mem- 
bers of  the  1  louse  of  Representatives  speaks  and 
acts   for  a   congressional  district   in   which  there 
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are  about  200,000  people.  A  member  of  the  House 
is  a  resident  of  the  district  which  elects  him, 
moves  about  among  the   people  of  his  district. 


MAP   OP    INDIANA,    SHOWING    HOW   A    STATE    Is   DIVIDED 
INTO   CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS. 

talks  with  them,  corresponds  with  them,  and 
learns  their  wishes  and  their  needs.  In  like  man- 
ner the  two  members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
chosen  to  represent  a  State  are  careful  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  needs  of  their  State. 
As  a  representative  body,  therefore,  Congres 
all  that  can  be  desired.  In  all  the  world  there  is 
nol  another  nation  that  has  a  law  making  body  in 
which  the  people  are  as  evenly  and  fairly  repre- 
sented as  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
represented  in  Congress. 
(  Hight  we  not  then  to  be  proud  of  our  Con- 
?  Ought  we  not  to  regard  the  members  of 
that  body  as  the  most  useful  and  the  must  hon- 
orable of  public  servants?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  Americans  do  not  accord  to  Congress  the 
honor  it  deserves.  Too  often  Congress  is  de- 
nounced as  a  stupid  and  selfish  body,  and  slurs 
are  cast  at  its  members.  Readers  of  St.  Nicho- 
las may  not   know  this,  but   it    is  a  truth  never- 


theless. And  it  is  an  ugly  truth,  for  Congress 
is  the  hope  of  the  Nation.  Many  citizens  fail  to 
appreciate  the  real  importance  of  Congress.  The 
President  should  be  trusted  to  execute  the  laws. 
as  the  Constitution  provides,  but  Congress  must 
be  trusted  to  make  the  laws,  for  it  knows  the 
needs  of  the  country  better  than  the  President 
can  possibly  know  them.  The  President  has  only 
one  pair  of  eyes,  while  Congress  has  more  than 
five  hundred  pairs. 

The  Congress  which  assembled  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December  and  which  is  now  in  ses- 
sion has  a  burden  of  responsibility  heavier  than 
any  that  has  rested  upon  a  Congress  for  many 
years.  The  measures  with  which  Congress  will 
be  called  upon  to  deal  were  outlined  in  the  mes- 
sage of  President  Wilson.  If  Congress  follows 
up  the  program  proposed  by  the  President,  it  will 
have  before  it  the  question  of  providing  for  a 
larger  army  and  navy:  the  question  of  providing 
for  a  merchant  marine,  the  ships  of  which  are  to 
be  owned  by  the  National  Government :  the  ques- 
tion of  giving  the  Filipinos  a  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment: and  the  question  of  imposing  new  taxes 
to  meet  the  increased  expenses  of  govern- 
ment. All  these  are  important  questions,  but  the 
one  of  supreme  importance  is  that  which  refers 
to  the  increase  of  the  army  and  navy.  It  is  the 
hope  of  some  of  the  leaders  in  Congress  that  this 
question  will  be  kept  out  of  "politics";  that  is, 
they  hope  that  it  will  not  become  a  party  issue. 
Whether  or  not  the  issue  of  preparedness  will  be 
kept  out  of  politics  will  depend  largely  upon 
what  takes  place  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  If  the 
arguments  and  speeches  in  favor  of  preparedness 
are  such  as  to  fully  convince  the  minds  of  mem- 
bers that  the  national  safety  requires  a  larger 
army  and  navy,  every  member  who  is  thus  con- 
vinced, no  matter  whether  he  is  a  Democrat,  a 
Republican,  or  a  Socialist,  will  forget  his  party 
and  will  vote  for  his  Country— he  will  vote  for 
greater  preparedness.  No  senator  or  represen- 
tative should  for  a  moment  think  of  his  party 
when  considering  a  question  which  involves  the 
safety  of  his  country. 

1915:  A   YEAR  OF   NEW  THINGS 
AM)   BIG  THINGS 

THESE  is  an  old  saying  thai  happy  is  the  nation 
whose  annals  are  dull.  If  in  order  to  be  happy 
a  nation  must  have  a  dull  history,  then  there  must 
have  been  very  few  happy  nations  in  i«>i  5.  for 
surely  the  history  of  most  nations  for  the  year 
that  lias  just  passed  is  a  most  lively  and  exciting 
story.  For  Europe,  the  year  [915  was  marked  by 
the   occurrence   of   more    striking  and    important 
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events  than  ever  happened  in  any  single  year 
since  the  world  began.  And  what  an  awful  year 
it  was !  A  year  of  invasion  and  battles  and 
sieges.  A  year  of  terror— terror  on  land,  on 
sea,  under  the  sea,  and  even  in  the  air  overhead. 
A  year  of  death,  desolation  and  debt.  A  year 
of  War. 

For  our  own  country  the  story  of  191 5  is  not 
so  striking  or  so  thrilling  as  the  story  of  Europe, 
for  it  is  a  story  of  Peace;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  story  of  new  things  and  big  things.  In  191 5 
we  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
our  Nation  can  no  longer  keep  aloof  from  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  The  events  arising  out  of  the 
war  made  it  plain  that  we  must  concern  ourselves 
with  what  takes  place  in  the  countries  across  the 
sea.  This  is  a  new  thing  for  the  United  States. 
We  have  never  been  mixed  up  with  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  and  ever  since  the  days  of  President 
Washington  it  has  been  our  policy  not  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  mixed  up  with  them.  But  we 
now  see  that,  if  we  fulfil  our  duties  and  meet  our 
responsibilities,  we  cannot  let  Europe  entirely 
alone.  Whether  we  want  to  or  not,  we  must 
join  with  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  and  try 
to  find  a  way  by  which  peace  among  all  nations 
may  be  forever  established.  Or  if  we  fail  in  that, 
we  must  join  with  other  nations  and  find  a  way 
by  which  the  rights  of  neutral  countries  will  be 
respected  in  times  of  war.  Such  a  terrible  inci- 
dent as  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  ought  never 
to  occur  again,  and  the  United  States  ought  to 
take  the  lead  in  bringing  the  nations  of  Europe 
to  a  solemn  agreement  that  such  a  cruel  act  shall 
never  be  repeated. 

Then  the  events  of  191 5  gave  us  a  new  view 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  of  our  relations  to 
the  countries  of  South  America.  Heretofore  we 
have  been  inclined  to  regard  ourselves  as  the  pro- 
tectors and  guardians  of  our  neighbors  at  the 
south.  But  some  of  these  neighbors  have  grown 
to  be  large  and  powerful  countries;  and  while 
we  were  working  last  year  with  Argentina  and 
Brazil  and  Chili,  trying  to  help  Mexico  out  of 
her  troubles,  we  found  that  these  countries  have 
minds  of  their  own,  and  that  they  do  not  feel  the 
need  of  protection  as  they  felt  it  when  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  was  proclaimed  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago.  They  are  beginning  to  feel  strong 
enough  to  protect  themselves,  and  they  are  saving 
that  they  have  a  Monroe  Doctrine  of  their  own. 
Doubtless  we  shall  still  uphold  the  main  features 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  refuse  to  allow  any 
nation  of  Europe  or  Asia  to  gain  a  foothold  upon 
the  Western  Continent ;  but  in  the  future  our 
policy  will  be  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  coun- 
tries of  South  America  and  not  in  the  indepen- 


dent fashion  in  which  we  have  acted  in  the  past. 
In  other  words,  the  outlook  is  for  a  real  Pan- 
American  union. 

The  events  of  the  year  also  gave  rise  to  the 
most  important  question  that  has  come  before  the 
American  people  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
—  the  question  of  preparedness.  Shall  we  go  on 
as  we  have  hitherto  and  maintain  a  small  army 
and  a  navy  of  only  moderate  size?  Or  shall  we 
reverse  our  old-time  policy  and  arm  ourselves  as 
other  great  nations  arm  themselves?  This  ques- 
tion was  not  answered  in  1915.  but  it  was  brought 
up  in  such  a  sharp,  manner  that  an  answer  will 
have  to  be  given. 

While  1 91 5  was  showering  adversity  upon  Eu- 
rope, it  was  treating  the  United  States  very 
kindly.  In  agriculture,  in  commerce,  and  in  some 
lines  of  industry  the  year  was  the  most  prosper- 
ous in  all  our  history.  Our  farmers  received  for 
their  crops  and  cattle  nearly  $10,000,000,000.  In 
some  of  the  States  of  the  Middle  West  the  farm- 
ers were  reported  as  actually  having  more  money 
than  they  could  use  to  advantage.  In  munition  fac- 
tories and  other  establishments  furnishing  war 
supplies  the  prosperity  was  even  greater  than  it 
was  among  the  farmers.  Orders  for  shells  and 
powder  and  shoes  and  clothing  rushed  in  faster 
than  they  could  be  filled.  And  the  orders  were 
so  large  that  they  dazzle  the  mind  when  we  think 
of  them.  Of  course,  the  war  supplies  and  a  large 
part  of  the  farm  products  were  sent  to  Europe 
and  swelled  the  volume  of  our  foreign  trade. 
which  in  1915  amounted  to  $5,000,000.000— a 
higher  mark  than  it  ever  reached  before.  The 
value  of  our  exports  was  nearly  $2,000,000,000 
more  than  the  value  of  our  imports.  This  favor- 
able trade-balance  caused  money  to  flow  to  the 
United  States  in  greater  volume  than  was  ever 
before  known. 

But  these  big  things  were  not  a  cause  for 
boastfulness.  For  much  of  this  prosperity  was 
due  to  the  war  in  Europe  and  was  therefore  arti- 
ficial and  unsound.  Thoughtful  men  knew  that 
the  war  might  end  at  almost  any  time,  and  they 
wondered  what  would  happen  if  the  orders  for 
war  supplies  should  be  suddenly  cut  off.  So  after 
all.  while  the  year  1915  was  one  of  big  figures  in 
commerce  and  industry,  it  was  not  a  year  that 
brought  satisfaction  to  the  minds  of  thinking 
Americans. 

A  GREAT  CONVENTION 

I  x  recent  years  Washington  has  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  cities  in  the 
world,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  become  a  favorite 
place  for  holding  conventions.  During  the  au- 
tumn and  winter  the  streets  and  public  buildings 
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of  the  capital  are  alive  with  nun  and  women 
wearing  striking  badges  showing  that  they  are 
memhers  of  this  or  that  convention  which  is  hold- 
ing its  sessions  in  this  city.  Now  ii  is  a  meeting 
of  bankers;  now  it  is  a  church  gathering;  now  it 
is  an  association  of  learned  men. 

Of  the  many  conventions  that  were  held  in 
Washington  in  [915  one  of  the  mosl  important 
and  significant  was  the  meeting  of  tin-  Second 
Pan-  American  Congress,  which  began  it-*  sessions 
in  the  last  week  of  tin-  year.  Tin-  purpose  of  this 
was  to  bring  together  the  people  of  Pan- 
America  on  questions  of  education,  science,  and 
history.  More  than  one  thousand  persons  took 
part  in  the  congress,  and  twenty  one  republics  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  were  represented.  In 
the  number  of  official  delegates  the  congress  was 
the  largest  international  meeting  ever  held  in 
Washington.    And  seldom  has  th  mbled  in 

Washington  a  body  of  more  distinguished  or 
finer-looking  men.  Secretary  Lansing  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  of  the  congress  -aid:  "It  i- 
that  we  should  know  each  other  better 
than  we  do  now.     We  must   not  only  he  neigh- 
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bors,  hut  friends;  not  only  friends,  hut  intimates. 
We  must  understand  one  another.  We  must  com- 
prehend our  several  needs.  .  .  .  Let  us  as  mem- 
bers of  this  congress,  therefore,  meet  together  on 
the  plane  of  common  good.  Whatever  is  of  com- 
mon interest,  whatever  makes  inr  the  common 
good,  whatever  demands  united  effort  is  a  tit  suh- 

ject  for  Pan-Americanism.    Fraternal  helpfulness 

is  the  keystone  to  the  arch.  Its  pillars  are  faith 
and  justice."  The  congress  SOOH  showed  that  it 
was  in  full  sympathy  with  these  sentiments. 
Throughout  all  its  proceedings  there  was  a  spirit 
of  friendliness,  Good  will  and  Fellowship  among 
the  delegates  was  shown  in  a  hundred  ways.  It 
was  plain  that  the  delegates  believed  that  the 
people  of  South  America  and  Central  America 
were  ready  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  any  movement  that  would 
he  for  the  common  good  of  all  American  coun- 
tries. When  the  congress  adjourned,  all  agreed 
that  it  had  been  a  great  success  and  that  it  had 
done  much  to  bring  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  into  closer  union  and  to  make  them 
take  as  a  motto:  "(  me  for  all.  and  all  for  one." 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  POET 

A  long,  long  time  ago,  in  a  little  log-cabin  that 
had  been  boarded  over  to  make  it  warmer  for  the 
cold  winters,  a  little  cabin  only  a  story  and  a  half 
high,  with  a  shingled  roof,  a  door  and  two  win- 
dows in  front,  a  chimney  sticking  up  at  one  end, 
and  an  ell  behind,  where  the  simple  meals  were 
cooked  and  the  wood  stored  which  kept  the  fires 
burning— in  this  little  house,  on  a  clear  October 
evening,  a  tiny  boy  took  his  first  look  at  the 
world.  He  was  a  very  pink-and-white  baby,  with 
hair  so  blond  it  really  looked  quite  white,  and 
eyes  as  blue  as  the  chicory  that  bloomed  along 
the  edges  of  the  roads  in  the  summer. 

His  mother  held  him  close,  and  thought  in  her 
heart  that  he  was  the  dearest  and  most  wonder- 
ful child  in  the  world ;  and  though  for  quite  a 
while  he  did  nothing  but  eat  and  sleep  and  grow, 
and  cry  good  and  hard  when  he  felt  like  it,  she 
kept  on  thinking  that  he  was  going  to  be  different 
from  her  other  children,  that  he  was  going  to 
be  different  from  any  other  child  in  all  the  wide 
country  about.  From  the  windows  of  the  cot- 
tage it  was  possible  to  look  so  far  that  it  seemed 
likely  there  was  very  little  of  the  world  left  be- 
yond. At  night  you  could  see  the  lights  of  farm- 
houses stretching  away,  one  here  and  one  there, 
like  twinkling  stars ;  by  day  you  saw  smoke  curl- 
ing up  over  tree-tops,  or  a  gray  roof,  or  a  man 
plowing,  some  near,  some  far.  It  was  a  wide 
outlook  the  mother  had,  but  though  she  could  see 
how  very  big  the  world  must  be,  she  kept  on 
believing  that  her  little  boy  would  grow  up  to  be 
a  great  man  in  it. 

\nd  she  said  nothing  about  this  dreaming  of 
hers,  even  to  the  child's  father,  who  was  a  rather 
silent,  stern  man,  going  about  his  work  steadily 
from  morning  till  night,  a  man  who  had  not  much 
patience  with  dreams,  for  how  would  they  get 
the  work  done,  will  you  tell  me  that  ? 

The  boy,  whose  name  was  Jimmy,  kept  right 
on  growing,  and  presently  he  was  big  enough  to 
run  around  by  himself.  lie  was  still  whitey- 
haired,  his  blue  eyes  were  pale  and  clear,  and  his 
skin  was  covered  with  freckles.  These  freckles 
bothered  him,  for  the  other  children  made  fun  of 
him  — called  him  "speckles"  and  "spotted  face." 
He  did  n't  know  that  a  great  poet  had  once 
spoken  of  freckles  as  "fairy  favors,"  or  he  might 
have  been  comforted.     For  he  loved  to  hear  of 


trolls  and  gnomes  and  fairies,  and  of  their  tricks, 
their  magic  spells,  the  moonlight  dances  they 
gave,  the  gold  they  hoarded  in  great  caverns  un- 
derground. 

On  summer  days,  when  the  little  village  — or 
town  as  the  inhabitants  loved  to  call  it— was 
sleeping  among  the  broad  meadows  that  had  given 
it  its  pretty  name  of  Greenfield;  when  the  bees 
were  murmuring  among  the  flowers  in  the  garden 
of  the  little  cabin,  the  birds  singing  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  when,  up  the  broad  highway  that  passed 
the  house  — leading  probably  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other— came  a  lowing  herd,  maybe, 
or  a  huge  wagon  loaded  with  the  home  goods  of 
some  adventuring  family  moving  on  farther  to  the 
westward,  or  an  ox-cart  lumbering  home  or  out 
to  the  fields  to  work;  when  the  shouts  of  Jimmy's 
brothers  and  sisters  at  play  rang  from  the  old 
orchard  — why,  then  the  little  boy  would  wander 
away  to  sit  by  the  side  of  the  "crick''  and  listen 
to  the  hoarse  croaking  of  the  frogs,  or  watch  a 
turtle  slipping  through  the  quiet  water,  or  dream 
queer,  happy  dreams  made  up  of  the  music  of  the 
wind  in  the  trees  and  the  stirring  of  the  reeds  in 
the  stream,  or,  lying  flat  on  his  back  with  his  eyes 
turned  up  to  the  sky,  wonder  where  it  was  the 
big  clouds  were  sailing  to  and  what  they  did  when 
they  got  there. 

The  older  the  little  boy  grew,  the  more  he 
loved  to  idle  by  the  brook  or  wander  in  the  fields 
where  the  bobolinks  and  larks  sang.  He  would 
sit  in  school,  and,  instead  of  listening  to  the 
teacher's  words,  would  be  watching  the  flicker  of 
the  sun  on  the  leaves  outside,  or  following  the 
fluting  of  the  robin  or  the  oriole  busy  over  their 
nest-building.  It  did  not  interest  him  to  be  told 
what  dead  kings  in  dead  days  had  done.  He  liked 
better  to  see  what  the  wonderful  and  exciting 
living  things  outdoors  were  up  to,  to  laugh  over 
the  funny  ways  of  a  hop-toad  or  a  squirrel,  or  to 
lie  flat  on  the  floor  near  his  mother,  turning  over 
a  book  of  pictures  and  making  up  stories  to  fit 
them. 

"What  an  idle,  good-for-nothing  boy,"  people 
said  of  him.  Even  when  he  went  fishing,  he 
would  prop  his  rod  in  the  hank  and  sit  with  his 
hands  clasped  round  his  knees,  staring  at  the 
water.  "Such  a  lad  will  come  to  no  good  end." 
they  prophesied.  But  somehow  they  all  liked 
him,  and  many  a  time  he  made  the  most  grown-up 
folk  in  town  laugh,  he  bad  such  queer  ways  of 
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expressing  himself,  such  a  twinkle  in  his  blue 
>uch  sunshiny  joy  in  him. 
Time  went  on.  and  one  day  the  boy  was  a  man. 
He  was  still  an  idler  and  a  dreamer.  His  father 
had  long  since  decided  that  Jimmy  would  never 
amount  to  much  :  brothers  and  sisters  had  mar- 
ried or  gone  about  their  work,  the  neighbors  had 
ceased  to  think  one  wav  or  the  other  about  him. 


,  holograph  by 

JAMES    win  l  (  OMB   RILEY. 

Poor  Jimmy  began  to  find  life  hard,  for  the  work 
he  did  was  not  what  people  wanted  to  pay  for. 
To  be  sure,  he  painted  signs  for  some,  and  did 
odd  jobs  here  and  there,  and  got  along  somehow. 
But  when  you  remember  what  his  mother  had 
dreamed  of  when  he  played  at  her  side,  a  tiny 
boy,  and  how  sbe  had  thought  that  the  whole 
world,  even  more  of  it  than  could  be  seen  from 
the  cabin  windows,  was  to  hail  him  one  day  with 
joy  and  honor— when  you  remember  that,  you 
begin  to  feel  sorry. 

To  be  sure,  idle  as  people  said  Jim  was,  he 
liked  well  enough  to  work  away  at  all  hours 
scribbling  verses  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  that,  up 
to  then,  no  one  had  thought  of  writing  about.  I  le 
would  write  about  the  fun  he  had  when  a  boy. 
be  and  his  friends,  in  the  "old  swimmin'  hole": 
he  would  write  about  the  hired  man  and  the  hired 


girl,  and  what  Bub  — for  that  had  been  a  nick- 
name of  his  when  he  was  still  a  little  boy— what 
Bub  had  thought  on  all  sorts  of  subjects. 

Jim  did  n't  think  any  more  of  these  poems  of 
his  than  any  one  else  did.  He  just  loved  to  make 
them,  that  was  all.  And  one  day  he  sent  a  few  to 
the  paper  published  near  by,  but  he  made  up  a 
name  to  go  with  them,  for  he  did  n't  think  of 
using  his  own  name  for  such  things  as  that.  The 
name  he  chose  was  "Benj.  F.  Johnson,  of  Boone." 
Boone  being  the  county  of  Indiana  in  which  Jim 
lived.  People  liked  the  poems,  because  they  told 
of  the  things  they  knew  about  right  around  the 
neighborhood,  and  told  it  in  just  the  words,  the 
dialect,  they  used  at  home. 

After  Jim  had  written  several  poems  for  the 
paper,  he  sent  some  to  a  great  poet  of  whom  he 
had  heard,  but  whom  he  had  never  seen,  called 
Henry  \Y.  Longfellow.  And  in  time  he  got  a 
letter  back  that  made  him  so  happy  he  did  n't 
know  what  to  do  except  to  sit  right  down  and 
make  some  more  verses.  For  this  poet  told  him 
that  there  was  real  beauty  and  worth  in  the  little 
things  he  had  sent,  and  that  he  ought  to  go  on 
writing  poetry  just  as  steadily  as  he  could. 

So  he  brought  out  a  book  called  "The  Old 
Swimmin'  Hole,  and  'Leven  More  Poems.''  still 
using  the  long  name  he  had  invented  instead  of 
his  own.  And  this  book,  a  small  paper-covered 
volume,  was  sold  to  heaps  of  people  and  brought 
the  author  almost  a  hundred  dollars. 

And  now  people  began  to  ask  who  Benj.  F. 
Johnson  was?  And  presently  it  appeared  that  he 
was  just  Jim  — James  Whitcomb  Riley,  to  call  him 
by  his  whole  name  —  Jim  ! 

Then  the  dreams  of  the  mother  began  to  come 
true.  They  came  truer  and  truer,  just  as  they  do 
in  fairy  stories.  Her  little  son,  with  the  flaxen 
hair  and  pale  blue  eyes  that  had  the  sunshine  of 
a  happy  heart  shining  in  them,  her  boy.  was  be- 
ginning to  be  hailed  as  wonderful — was  wonder- 
ful !  Every  one  wanted  to  see  him,  to  hear  him 
read  the  poems  he  had  written.  He  began  to 
travel  about  over  the  land,  stopping  in  great 
cities  to  read  to  crowds  of  delighted  men  ami 
women  and  children  the  things  he  had  thought 
and  done  when  he  was  an  idle  lad,  dreaming  in 
the  fields  or  talking  to  the  Raggedy  Man,  or 
watching  the  moon  on  the  "punkins."  No  one 
had  remembered  so  well  what  it  was  to  be 
a  child.  The  children  knew  at  once  that  here 
was  some  one  who  knew  all  about  them,  and  who 
loved  them  better  than  any  other  grown-up  per- 
son except  just  their  father  and  mother,  of 
course.  And  they  loved  him  hack  with  all  the 
whole-hearted  love  that  children  have  to  give. 

It  is  sixty-two  years  now  since  that  October 
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evening  when  the  little  baby  first  looked  at  the 
world.  And  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  of  you 
who  read  what  is  here  set  down  who  is  not 
glad  of  that  day.  Many  and  many  of  you  make 
a  festival  of  it,  keeping  Riley  Day  with  all  sorts 
of  fun.  with  shouts,  and  singing,  and  hanging  out 
of  flags.  For  in  Indiana,  the  Hoosier  State,  the 
State  where  Jimmy  was  born  and  where  for  so 
long  people  used  to  wonder  why  he  did  n't  turn 
out  a  useful  man  like  his  brothers  or  his  father 
before  him,  he  is  the  older  brother  and  playmate 
of  every  child  who  is  old  enough  to  hear  his 
poems,  sweet  and  true  as  the  flowers  that  grow  in 
the  gardens,  laughing  as  the  song  the  bobolink 
sings,  tender  as  mother-love,  full  of  fun  as  a  holi- 
day, straight  to  the  point  as  the  talk  of  two  boys 
exchanging  confidences  on  top  of  a  fence-rail. 

And  not  only  the  children,  but  all  folk  who 
ever  have  been  children  themselves  and  in 
whose  hearts  there  still  lives  a  memory  of  the 
time  of  joyous  wonder,  folk  who  can  look  back  to 
swinging  under  the  old  apple-tree,  or  listening  in 
delicious  terror  to  stories  of  goblins  and  fairies, 
or  picking  meadow  flowers.  Folk  who,  a  little 
later,  have  wandered  hand  in  hand  down  fra- 
grant lanes  at  the  rise  of  the  moon,  or  sat  on  the 
porch  and  marveled  at  the  miracle  of  love,  while 
the  chatter  and  laughter  of  neighbors  came 
sweetly  on  the  breeze  down  the  village  street. 
Old  folk  who  know  so  many  things,  and  smile 
at  what  they  know— these  and  many  more  hold 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  dear,  and  read  and  read 
the  books  that  hold  his  magic-simple  songs,  laugh- 
ing out  loud  as  they  read,  though  tears  come 
mixed  up  with  the  laugh  at  times.  For  very  real 
things  have  tears  in  them  as  well  as  laughter. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  facts  and  dates  con- 
nected with  our  Children's  Poet.  But  he  disliked 
such  things  so  much  when  he  was  that  idle, 
dreaming  boy  in  school  that  I  won't  bother  over 
them  much.  I  think  all  of  you  know  that  he  has 
lived  all  his  life  in  his  native  State,  moving  quite 
early  in  his  manhood  from  Greenfield  to  Indi- 
anapolis, where  his  home  now  stands.  He  never 
married,  and  has  no  little  boys  or  girls  of  his 
own,  except  just  every  little  boy  and  girl  in 
America.  Big  colleges  have  honored  him  with 
degrees,  —  Yale,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Indiana  University,  — and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  October 
7  of  last  year  was  proclaimed  by  the  ( rovernor  of 
Indiana  as  Riley  Day,  and  made  a  holiday,  as  a 
sign  that  he  was  dearly  beloved  by  all  his  neigh- 
bors, and  that  they  wanted  to  honor  him  in  a  way 
that  the  world  would  know  about.  Always  on  his 
birthday  the  children  of  his  town  greet  him  with 
flowers   and   recite   some   of   the   poems  he   has 


written,  and  hang  about  him  much  as  a  cloud  of 
pink  blossoms  hangs  about  an  apple-tree  in  May. 
Maybe,  to  end  this  little  picture  I  've  tried  to 
make  of  him,  true  man  and  gentle  poet  and  fine 
American,  maybe  I  had  better  set  down  a  few 
lines  from  a  poem  of  his  called  "The  Hoosier 
Folk-Child."  For  he  was  that  child,  and  what  is 
more,  though  he  is  sixty-two  years  old,  he  is  still 
that  child.  First  he  tells  us  how  the  little  fellow 
ran  around  in  patched  clothes  and  played  in  Fa- 
ther's barn-yard,  and  was  blissfully  free  of  all 
those  possessions  which,  after  all,  a  child  has  no 
business  with.  And  then  he  tells  us  what  he  did 
have : 

"He  owns  the  bird-songs  of  the  hills — 
The  laughter  of  the  Apnl  rills; 
And  his  are  all  the  diamonds  set 
In  Morning's  dewy  coronet,— 
And  his  the  Dusk's  first-minted  stars 
That  twinkle  through  the  pasture-bars, 
And  litter  all  the  skies  at  night 
With  glittering  scraps  of  silver  light;  — 
The  rainbow's  bar,  from  rim  to  rim. 
In  beaten  gold,  belongs  to  him." 

There  is  also  another  little  poem  of  his  that 
comes  to  my  mind,  called  "Let  Something  Good 
be  Said."  Whenever  any  of  us  speak  of  Riley,  it 
is  just  something  good  that  will  be  said.  And  his 
mother,  whatever  she  may  have  hoped  for  when 
she  held  her  baby  in  her  arms,  could  have  hoped 
for  nothing  better  than  that. 


As  a  number  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley1  s  best-known 
poems  were  originally  published  in  The  Century 
and  St.  Nicholas,  a  /no  of  these  rhymes  are  here 
reprinted  from  the  files  of  the  two  magazines — to- 
gether with  the  illustrations  made  for  them  at  the 
time  when  they  first  appeared. — editor. 

MISTER  HOP-TOAD 
(Reprinted  from   St.  Nicholas  for  November,  1897) 

Howdy,  Mister  Hop-Toad  !    Glad  to  see  you  out ! 
Bin  a  month  o'  Sundays  sence  I  seen  you 

hereabout. 
Kind  o'  bin  a-layin'  in,  from  the  frost  and  snow? 
Good  to  see  you  out  ag'in,  it  's  bin  so  long  ago ! 
Plows  like  slicin'  cheese,  and  sod  's  loppin  over 

even ; 
Loam  's  like  gingerbread,  and  clods  's  softer  'n 

deceivin' — 
Mister  1  lop-Toad,  honest-true— Springtime  — 

don't  you  love  it  ? 
You  old  rusty  rascal  you.  at  the  bottom  of  it ! 
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Oh.  oh.  oh!   I  grabs  up  my  old  hoe; 
But  I  sees  you, 
And  s'  I,  "Ooh-ooli  ' 
Hoicdy.  Mister  Hop-Toad!    How-dee  do." 
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Make  yourse'f  more  comfo'bler— square  round  at 

your  ease  — 
Don't  set  saggin'  slanchwise,  with  your  nose 

below  your  knees. 
Swell  that  fat  old  throat  o'  yourn,  and  lemme  see 

you  swaller; 
Straighten  up  and  h'ist  your  head  !     You  don't 

owe  a  dollar  ! 
Hain't  no  mor'gage  on  your  land  — ner  no  taxes, 

nuther : 
You  don't  haf  to  work  no  roads,  even  ef  you  'd 

ruther. 
'F  I  was  you,  and  fixed  like  you.  I  railly 

would  n't  keer 
To  swap  fer  life,  and  hop  right  in  the  Presiden- 
tial cheer ! 

Oh,  oh,  oil! 

I  liaith  back  my  old  hoc; 
But  I  sees  you. 
And  s'  I.  "Ooh-ooh! 
Howdy,  Mister  Hop-Toad .'    How-dec  do." 

'Long  about  next  Aprile.  hoppin'  down  the  furry, 
Won't  you  mind  I  ast  you  what  'peared  to  be  the 

hurry? 
Won't  you  mind  I  hooked  my  hoe  and  hauled  you 

back,  and  smiled? 
W'y,  bless  you  !  Mister  Hop-Toad,  I  love  you  like 

a  child  ! 
S'pose  I  'd  want  to  'flict  you  any  more  'n  what 

you  air? 
S'pose  I  think  you  got  no  rights  'cept  the  warts 

you  wear? 
Hulk,  sulk,  and  blink  away,  you  old  bloat-eyed 

rowdy  ! 
Hain't  you  got  a  word  to  say?     Won't  you  tell 

me,  "Howdy?" 

Oh.  oh.  oh! 

I  swish  round  my  old  hoc; 
But  I  sees  you. 
And  s'  I .  "Ooh-ooh  ! 
Howdy,  Mister  Hop-Toad. '    How-dee  do." 

A  BOY'S  MOTHER 

(Reprinted  from   The   Century    Magazine, 
December,  1890) 

My  mother  she  's  so  good  to  me, 
Ef  I  was  good  as  I  could  be, 
I  could  n't  be  as  good  — no,  sir ! 
Can't  any  boy  be  good  as  her  ! 

She  loves  me  when  I  'm  glad  er  mad ; 
She  loves  me  when  I  'm  good  er  bad : 
An',  what  's  a  funniest  thing,  she  says 
She  loves  me  when  she  punishes. 


I  don't  like  her  to  punish  me : 
That  don't  hurt,  but  it  hurts  to  see 
Her  cryin'  — nen  /  cry;  an'  nen 
We  both  cry— an'  be  good  again. 


She  loves  me  when  she  cuts  and  sews 
My  little  cloak  an'  Sunday  clo'es; 
An'  when  my  Pa  comes  home  to  tea, 
She  loves  him  'most  as  much  as  me. 

She  laughs  an'  tells  him  all  I  said, 
An'  grabs  me  up  an'  pats  my  head; 
An'  I  hug  her,  an'  hug  my  Pa. 
An'  love  him  purt'  nigh  much  as  Ma. 

HOME  AGATX 

(Reprinted  from   The  Century  Magazine, 
December,  1892) 


I  'm  been  a-visitin'  'bout  a  week 

To  my  little  cousin's  at  Nameless  Creek; 

An'  I  'm  got  the  hives,  an'  a  new  straw  hat, 

An'  I  'm  come  back  home  where  my  beau  lives  at 
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THE  RAGGEDY  MAX 

(Reprinted  from  The  Century  Magazine, 
December,  1890) 

Oh,  the  Raggedy  Man!     He  worked  fer  Pa; 
An'  he  's  the  goodest  man  ever  you  saw  ! 
He  comes  to  our  house  every  day, 
An'  waters  the  horses  an'  feeds  'em  hay : 
An'  he  opens  the  shed  — an'  we  all  ist  laugh 
When  he  drives  out  our  little  old  wobble-ly  calf  ! 
An'  nen,  ef  our  hired  girl  says  he  can, 
He  milks  the  cow  fer  'Lizabuth  Ann. 
Ain't  he  a'  awful  good  Raggedy  Man? 
Raggedy  !  Raggedy  !  Raggedy  Man  ! 


W'y,  the  Raggedy  Man— he  's  i>t  so  good 
He  splits  the  kindlin'  an'  chops  the  wood; 
An'  nen  he  spades  in  our  garden,  too, 
An'  dues  most  things  'at  boys  can't  do. 
I  le  dumbed  clean  up  in  our  big  tree 
An'  shooked  a'  apple  down  fer  me  ! 
An'  'nother  'n',  too,  fer  'Lizabuth  Ann  ! 
An'  'nother   n",  too,  fer  the  Raggedy  Man  ! 
Ain't  he  a'  awful  kind  Raggedy  Man? 
Raggedy!  Raggedy!  Raggedy  Man! 

An'  the  Raggedy  Man  he  knows  most  rhymes. 
An'  tells  'em,  ef  I  be  good,  sometimes— 
Knows  'bout  Giunts,  an'  Griffuns,  an'  Elves, 
An'  the  Squidgicum-Squees  'at  swallers  their- 
selves ! 


An',  wite  by  the  pump  in  our  pasture-lot, 
He  showed  me  the  hole  'at  the  Wunks  is  got 
'At  lives  'way  deep  in  the  ground,  an'  can 
Turn  into  me  — er  'Lizabuth  Ann  ! 
Ain't  he  a  funny  old  Raggedy  Man  ? 
Raggedy  !  Raggedy  !  Raggedy  Man  !   . 

The  Raggedy  Man  — one  time,  when  he 
Was  makin'  a  little  bow  -'n'-arry  fer  me, 
Says.  "When  you  're  big  like  your  Pa  is. 
Air  you  go'  to  keep  a  fine  store  like  his. 
An'  be  a  rich  merchunt,  an'  wear  fine  clo'es? 
Er  what  air  you  go'  to  be,  goodness  knows  !" 
An'  nen  he  laughed  at  'Lizabuth  Ann, 
An'  I  says.  "  'm  go'  to  be  a  Raggedy  Man  — 
I  'm  ist  go'  to  be  a  nice  Raggedy  Man  !" 
Raggedy  !  Raggedy  !  Raggedy  Man  ! 

THE  SPOILED  CHILD 

(Reprinted  from  The  Ckntiry   Magazine, 
December,  i8yj  1 

'Cause  Herbert  (iraham  's  a'  only  child— 

"Wuz  I  there.  Ma?" 
His  parents  uz  got  him  purt'  nigh  sp'iled  — 

"Wuz  I  there,  Ma?" 
Alluz  everywhere  his  ma  tells 
Where  she  's  been  at.  little  Herbert  yells, 

"Wuz  I  there.  Ma?" 
An'  when  she  telled  us  wunst  when  she 
Wuz  ist  'bout  big  as  him  an'  me, 
W'y.  little  Herbert  he  says,  says— ee, 

"Wuz  I  there.  Ma?'' 
Eoolishest  voung-un  you  ever  saw  — 
"Wuz  I  there.  Ma'     Wuz  I  there.  Ma?" 

TUT.  TRULY  MARVELOUS 

(Reprinted  from   The   Century    Magazine, 
December,  1892) 

GlUNTS  is  the  biggesl  nan  they  air 

In  all  this  world  er  anywhere; 

An'   Tom  Thumb  he  's  the  most  littlest  man, 

'Cause  wunst  he  lived  in  a'  oyshture-can  ! 
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THE    UPSTREAM    SIDE   OF   THE    GREAT   AKKOWROCK    DAM    ON    THE    BOISE    RIVER,    IDAHO. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  HIGHEST 

DAM  IN  THE  WORLD 

BY    GEORGE    FREDERIC    STRATH  >\ 

Oxe  year  before  the  time  specified  for  its  com- 
pletion, the  engineers  of  the  highest  dam  in  the 
world,  and  the  population  living  on  240,000  acres 
of  land  reclaimed  from  sage-brush,  celebrated 
the  laying  of  the  last  capstone. 

This  great  structure  is  the  Arrowrock  Dam, 
on  the  Boise  River  in  Idaho,  which  rivals  even 
the  internationally  famous  Roosevelt  Dam  in 
Arizona,  for  the  Arrowrock  is  348  feet  high  as 
against  the  Roosevelt's  280  feet.  Its  reservoir 
forms  the  greatest  artificial  lake  in  the  world, 
being  eighteen  miles  long,  from  three  to  five 
miles  wide,  and  with  a  depth  of  200  feet.  Its 
contents  would  cover  the  city  of  Boston  to  a 
depth  of  eight  feet,  or  would  float  the  combined 
navies  of  the  world  in  a  lake  thirty  feet  deep. 

When  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service 


decided  to  turn  the  great  Boise  desert  into  a 
garden,  every  gallon  of  the  regular  flow  of  the 
Boise  River  throughout  the  irrigation  season  had 
been  appropriated  by  early  settlers,  and  neither 
the  Federal  Government  nor  any  one  else  could 
infringe  on  those  rights.  But  in  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring  the  river  is  a  torrent,  and  mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  water  tear  through  the  valley 
and  down  into  the  Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers, 
giving  no  service  to  any  man  although  for  cen- 
turies there  has  been  lying  close  at  hand  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  acres  of  laud,  parched  and 
useless  even  for  sheep  grazing. 

The  irrigation  canal  which  the  reservoir  con- 
stantly and  steadily  feeds  is  the  largest  ever  built 
in  this  country.  It  runs  through  the  \  alley  for 
thirty-four  miles  with  a  carrying  capacity  of 
2700  cubic  feet  per  second— as  much  as  a  fair- 
sized  river. 

The    dam    is    built    in    a    narrow,    precipitous 
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COMPARISON  BETWEEN- 
Arrowrock  Dam  Boise. Idaho. 546.5FT  high 

fLATIRON  DuiLDING.NC.wYORK.NY.  286FT  MICH 
DRAWN  TO  SCALE. 


canon,  through  which  the  turbulent  Boise  River 
races.  Its  name  is  gained  from  a  gigantic  rock  in 
that  canon  — the  Arrowrock.  which  had  won  its 
name  from  the  custom  of  the  roving  Indians 
who  shot  arrows  into  the  face  of  it  to  tell  their 
comrades  which  way  they  had  traveled.  By  the 
angle  of  the  arrow  the  late  comers  knew  whether 
those  in  advance  had  gone  up-stream  or  down,  or 
up  one  of  the  many  tributaries. 

The   construction   of   the   dam   commenced   in 
191 1,  although  much  preliminary  and  preparatory 
work  had  been  done  before   that,  the  most   im- 
portant being  that  of  divert- 
ing the  river  from  the  site 
the   dam   while   the   building 
was   in   progress.     This   was 
done    by    cutting    a    tunnel 
through  the  canon  walls   for 
500     feet     and    turning    the 
river     through     that.       This 
tunnel  was  large  enough  to 
carry  the  river  at  its  highest 
flood  and  was  lined  with  ce- 
ment.     When   the  dam   was 
finished,      the      tunnel      was 
plugged  with  solid  cement. 

In  order  to  reach  solid 
rock  on  which  to  anchor  the 
dam  foundation,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  go  down  ninety- 
one  feet  below  the  normal 
bed  of  the  river.  Xo  less 
than  225.000  cubic  yards  of 
soil  and  gravel  were  removed 
to  lay  bare  this  bed-rock. 

Twelve  miles  below  Ar- 
rowrock. a  small  dam  was 
first  built  on  which  was  installed  a  hydro-elec- 
tric power-house  from  which  were  secured  the 
er  and  lights  used  in  construction  work  on 
the  big  dam.  A  railroad  from  Arrowrock  to 
Boise  was  also  built,  to  bring  in  supplies  and 
materials. 

I  hen.  as  soon  as  work  on  the  dam  commenced, 
a  model  town   for    1500  inhabitants  was  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.     There  are  fine  commo- 
dious cottages  for  all  the  workers,  dwellings  for 
the  engineers  and  superintendents,  a  mess-fa 
with  seating  capacity  of  650.  ward. 
bath-house,    hospital,    club-house,    heating    plant. 
post-office,  telephone  and  fire  departments,  water, 
sewer,  and  light   systems,   sawmill,  cement  walks. 
—  in   short,   all   the   essentials    for   modern    . 
living.      The    splendid    system    of    sanitation, 
ciality.   and   welfare   of    Panama   was   duplicated 
on  a  smaller  scale  at  Arrowrock. 

The  dam.  as  finished,  is  348  feet  high,  2.: 


thick  at  the  base,  tapering  to  16  feet  at  the  top, 
where  there  is  a  fine  driveway,  lighted  at  night 
with  artistic  electric  lamps.  The  length  of  the 
dam  is  1060  feet,  curving  gracefully  up-stream 
with  a  radius  of  662  feet.  In  its  construction 
530.000  cubic  yards  of  cement  were  used,  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  column  ten  feet  square  and 
twenty-seven  miles  high.  In  addition  to  being 
anchored  to  the  granite  on  the  bottom,  the  Ar- 
rowrock Dam  is  driven  far  into  the  stupendous 
mountains  on  each  side  — a  concrete  unit  with  the 
mighty  hills,  which  rear  themselves  above  it. 


At  the  side  of  the  dam  is  the  spillway  for  the 
surplus  water.  This  has  a  length  of  402  feet, 
and  in  the  excavation  of  it  300.000  yards  of  rock 
and  earth  were  removed. 

An  unusual  feature  of  this  dam  and  one  which 
has  required  especial  foresight  and  design,  is  the 
provision  for  bringing  down  logs,  for  the  Boise 
River  is  the  drainage  outlet  for  the  greatest  for- 
yellow-pine  and  fir  in  the  true  Inter- 
mountain  Region.  It  is  the  main  driveway  for 
for  the  greatest  sawmill  in  the  world,  which 
operates  more  than  fifty  miles  of  private  railroad 
to  bring  its  logs  to  the  Boise  River  or  direct  to 
igantic  mill. 

Before  the  next  spring  drive  a  protective 
breastwork  just  above  the  dam  will  be  con- 
structed against  those  logs,  and  if  the  units  of 
the  drives  arc  very  lar^e.  provision  is  made  to 
divide  them  up  just  before  they  reach  the  dam. 
and  take  each  division  over  the  dam  separately. 
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At  the  left  bank  a  boom  will  convey  the  logs 
into  a  chamber  at  the  side  of  which  four  chains 
are  anchored  four  feet  apart  and  attached  to  a 
drum  operated  by  an  electric  motor.     These  chains 


THE    SIXTEEN-FOOT    DRIVEWAY    FORMING    THE    TOP    OF    THE    DAM 

are  of  such  length  as  to  allow  the  logs  to  float 
over  them,  of  course  directed  by  log-drivers;  and 
as  they  are  caught  by  the  spikes  in  those  chains, 
they  are  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the  chute  and 
slip  down  to  the  river  below  the  dam  without  the 
loss  of  any  water. 

This  chute  is  of  concrete,  lined  on  the  bottom 
and  sides  with  steel  rails,  and  has  a  60%  grade, 
changing  to  30%  near  the  foot  and  then  to  an 
up  grade  which  will  check  the  run  of  the  logs,  and 
give  the  river-drivers  easy  work  in  rafting  them 
up  again. 

The  writer,  who  has  been  with  lumber-drives 
in  Maine,  northern  Michigan,  and  Ontario,  has 
never  seen  more  ingenious,  efficient,  and  ca- 
pacious log-chuting  than  this  on  the  Boise  River, 
designed  by  engineers  who  had  had  no  experi- 
ence in  logging,  but  who  knew  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it  when  confronted  by  the  problem. 
Vim  may  start  east  from  New  York,  travel 
againsl  the  sun  clear  around  the  world,  and  come 
back  to  Boise,  Idaho,  without  seeing  any  instance 
of  big,  bulky,  raw  material,  such  as  thirty-  to 
forty-inch  soft-wood  logs,  dropped  over  a  350 
foot  dam— a  dam  higher  than  many  of  the  sky- 
scrapers in  the  City  of  Sky-scrapers  — without  the 
slightest  damage  or  delay,  or  any  expense  except 
the  trifle  of  twenty  electric  horse-power  gener- 
ated by  the  same  stupendous  fall. 


The  men  who  have  been  in  charge  of  all  the 
operations  are  F.  E.  Weymouth,  superintending 
engineer,  Charles  H.  Paul,  construction  engineer, 
and  James  Munn,  superintendent  of  construction. 
It  is  due  to  the  magnificent 
team-work  of  these  men  that 
the  great  dam  was  finished 
one  full  year  ahead  of  the 
scheduled  time,  and  that  the 
cost  was  reduced  from  the 
estimate  of  twelve  millions  to 
ten  millions. 

But,    as   the    governor    of 
Idaho  recently  said,  that  sav- 
ing   is    only    an    item.      The 
summer  of   191 5  — the  driest 
on  record  for  the  State— the 
new   settlers   who  had  come 
to    that    magnificent    240,000 
acres  of  promise   were   able 
to    secure    water    from    the 
partially  filled  reservoir  (al- 
though the  dam  was  not  then 
finished)     sufficient    to    give 
them    their    first   crops    from 
that  previous  sage-brush  des- 
ert—crops   which    are    con- 
servatively estimated  as  hav- 
ing a  selling  value  equal   to  one   fourth   of  the 
total    cost    of    the    dam.      And    this    result    was 
obtained    one    full    growing    season    before    any 
man  had  been  promised,  or  could  figure  on,  one 
open  sluice-gate. 

Quoting  the  governor :  "The  whole  obligation 
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of  ten  million  dollars  could  be  wiped  out  by  the 
returns  from  one  crop  from  the  240,000  acres. 
Wheal  at  forty  bushels  per  acre  — a  normal  yield 
for  irrigated  Intermountain  land  — would  do  it." 
Engineers    and    men    of    large    experience    in 
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farming  developments,  state  that  probably  no 
reclamation  service  will  so  quickly  reach  its  full 
measure  of  value  as  that  rendered  by  the  Arrow- 
rock  Dam  to  the  immense  Boise  Valley.  The 
entire  region  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in 
agricultural  possibilities  in  the  country.  In 
those  parts  of  it  where  irrigation  has  been  before 
attainable  the  farming  is  conducted  on  scientific 
intensive  methods,  and  the  developed  and  im- 
proved lands  sell  readily  at  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  Those  in  fruit 
fetch  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  — when  there  are 
sellers. 

BIRDS  AS   TRAVELERS 

BY   FRANK   M.  CHAPMAN 

Curator  of  Ornithology,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York 

THE  BIRDS'   AIR-LINE 

Before  we  knew  as  much  about  the  earth  as  we 
do  now,  the  complete  disappearance  of  many 
birds  in  the  autumn  and  winter  was  considered  a 
great  mystery.  With  us  one  day.  they  were  gone 
the  next.  Then,  months  later,  they  suddenly  re- 
appeared.    Where  had  they  been? 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  some  birds 
flew  to  the  moon.  Others,  particularly  swallows 
and  swifts,  were  believed  to  fly  into  the  mud  and 
pass  the  winter,  hibernating  like  frogs;  while  the 
European  cuckoo  was  said  to  turn  into  a  hawk  in 
the  fall. 

Why  birds  were  ever  thought  to  winter  in  the 
moon  it  is  difficult  to  say;  but  that  swallows  were 
considered  to  take  refuge  in  the  mud  at  that  sea- 
son is  not  so  surprising.  We  have  seen  how 
these  birds  sleep  in  the  reeds  in  the  marshes.  Any 
one  finding  them  in  lied,  as  it  were,  before  they 
were  fully  awake  in  the  morning,  might  be  par- 
doned for  thinking  that  they  had  just  come  out 
of  the  ground  and  were  perched  in  the  reeds 
waiting  for  their  feathers  to  dry. 

The  belief  that  in  the  fall  the  European  cuckoo 
turned  into  the  sparrow-hawk  of  the  xune  coun- 
try is  doubtless  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  cuckoo  leaves  for  the  South  in  tin-  summer, 
while  the  hawk,  which  it  resembles  in  color,  stays 
throughout  the  winter. 

Now  that  we  have  explored  nearly  every  cor 
ner  of  the  earth,  there  are  only  a  few  birds 
whose  "'routes  of  migration,"  as  they  are  called. 
are  unknown.  We  have  learned  that  these  routes 
are  followed  just  as  regularly  a^  though,  like  our 
highways  and  railroads,  they  could  he  seen. 

The  birds'  air-line,  as  we  shall  see.  is  not  al- 
ways the  shortest  distance  between  two  points. 
It  was  not  made  in  a  day,  nor  by  one  surveyor. 


; 


THE    CLIFF-SWALLOW, 


Many,  many  years  have  passed  since  the  first 
bird  travelers  on  any  one  of  the  many  air-lines 
followed  by  birds  began  their  spring  and  fall 
journeys ;  and  what  was  a  good  direction  at  one 
time  may  not  have  been  at  another. 

HIGHWAYS    AXD    HABIT 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  among  bird  travelers  that 
every  bird  must  follow  the  route  over  which  its 
parents  flew.  This 
the  ornithologist 
calls  "inherited 
habit."  It  is  just 
as  though  children 
born  in  Arizona, 
whose  ancestors 
had  emigrated 

across  the  conti- 
nent from  Xew 
York  City,  should 
go  to  Xew  York 
City  over  the  route 
made  by  their  fa- 
ther, grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  and 
perhaps  great-great-grandfather. 

The  first  part  of  this  route,  over  which  their 
great-great-grandfather  traveled,  may  have  led 
to  what  was  then  the  western  border  of  civiliza- 
tion at  Pittsburg.  Then  their  great-grandfather, 
like  a  true  pioneer,  pushed  onward  to  St.  Louis. 
Here  their  grandfather  was  born,  and,  when  he 
became  a  man,  he  emigrated  to  the  great  wheat- 
growing  region  of  Dakota.  In  Dakota  their  fa- 
ther was  born,  and.  when  he  grew  up,  he  moved 
to  the  copper-mines  of  southern  Arizona.  Per- 
haps these  children  may  themselves  emigrate  to 
the  forests  of  Oregon.  Then  what  a  zigzag  jour- 
ney they  would  make  to  New  York  if,  like  birds, 
they  should  he  guided  only  by  "inherited  habit"  ! 

Here  comes  in  the  difference  between  reason 
and  instinct:  instinct  would  send  our  children 
from  Oregon  to  Arizona,  from  Arizona  to  Ha 
kota,  from  Dakota  to  Missouri,  and  finally 
through  Buffalo  to  New  York  City;  reason  di- 
rects them  to  buy  a  ticket  over  the  most  direct 
railway-line  between  Oregon  and  .Yew  York 
City,  and  they  thus  make  their  journey  in  the 
shortest   possible  time. 

Let  US  see  how  many,  many  miles  the  cliff- 
swallows  of  Nova  Scotia  might  save  if  they  were 
to  buy  a  ticket  over  what  we  may  call  the  Short 
Reason-route  instead  of  the   Long  Instinct-way. 

THE    (   I.I  1F-SWAI. LOW'S     ROUTE 

The  cliff-swallow  winters  in  South  America,  and 
in    summer    is    found    over    most    of    the    I'nited 
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States  .(except  Florida)  and  north  to  the  Arctic 
regions.  If  we  look  at  a  map,  we  shall  see  that 
Nova  Scotia  is  directly  north  of  Colomhia.  in 
northern  South  America.  The  cliff-swallows  all 
pass  through  Colombia  on  their  northern  jour- 
ney. We  might,  therefore,  expect  them  to  fol- 
low one  of  the  most  traveled  of  birds'  air-lines. 
This  leads  across  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  up  the  Atlantic  coast  and  through  New 
England  to  their  summer  homes.  But  instead  of 
taking  this,  the  most  direct  way,  they  go  west- 
ward through  Panama,  then  northwest  through 
Central  America  and  Mexico.  It  is  not  until 
they  reach  Texas  that  they  fly  directly  toward 
the  place  they  desire  to  reach.  They  cross  the 
United  States  by  going  up  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  Valleys,  and  avoid  the  southeastern  States 
entirely. 

Why  is  it  that  they  thus  travel  two  thousand 
miles  more  than  is  necessary?  We  can  only  be- 
lieve that  they  are  following  the  route  made  by 
their  ancestors.  The  cliff-swallow  is  a  bird  of 
the  West.  There  it  builds  its  singular,  bottle- 
shaped  mud-nests  under  overhanging  cliffs  and 
ledges.  But  in  the  East,  where  it  is  much  less 
common,  it  places  its  close-set  rows  of  mud  tene- 
ments beneath  the  eaves  of  barns  and  other  out- 
buildings. So  it  is  probable  that  cliff-swallows, 
or,  as  they  are  also  called,  eaves-swallows,  have 
come  from  the  West  to  the  East  in  recent  times. 
In  migrating,  therefore,  they  go  back  over  the 
old  Instinct-way.  or  on  the  trail  of  their  ances- 
tors. 

Long,  round- 
about journeys 
like  this  are  the 
exception.  I  have 
spoken  of  them 
^^^yJJBEL.^^flM'  because  theyseem 

"^^      *  HRfr^k  '"  explain  better 

than  more  direct 
air-lines  how 

these     wonderful 
highways,     thou- 
sands of  miles  in 
length,  may  grow,  little  by  little,  from  small  be- 
ginnings. 

MAIN    TR  WF.t.KI)    RO 

Now  let  us  trace  some  of  the  more  popular  routes. 
I E  we  were  studying  the  travels  of  European  as 
well  as  of  American  birds,  we  should  learn  some 
most  interesting  facts.  For  instance,  we  should 
find  that  in  Hying  from  Europe  to  Africa  birds 
cross  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  a  point  where  the 
water  is  so  shallow  that  it  is  believed  the  two 
continents  were  formerly  connected  there.     The 


THE    WHEATEAR. 


land  bridge,  which  it  is  thought  formerly  guided 
the  birds  in  their  flight,  has  disappeared,  but  the 
habit  of  crossing  at  this  particular  place  still  re- 
mains. 

Though  I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  of  this 
kind  in  America,  we  shall  find  equally  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  air-lines  of  our  birds.  For 
example,  how  do  you  suppose  the  little  wheatear. 
no  larger  than  a  blue-bird,  formed  the  habit  of 
migrating  from  Europe  to  Greenland  ?  Probably 
he  comes  by  way  of  England  and  Iceland,  but  at 
the  best  it  is  a  long  journey  and  seems  to  take  the 
bird  much  farther  than  it  is  necessary  to  go.  In 
the  autumn  he  goes  back  to  winter  in  Africa. 

Doubtless  some  European  water-birds  visit  us 
every  year,  but  the  wheatear,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
the  only  land-bird  which  migrates  regularly  be- 
tween North  America  and  Africa.  With  this 
exception,  no  North  American  land-birds  leave 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  their  migrations. 
Their  motto  might  be  "See  America  first !"  Cer- 
tainly, many  of  them  see  a  large  part  of  it. 

The  birds  of  the  western  United  States  are  not 
such  great  travelers  as  those  of  the  eastern  part 
of  our  country.  Some  of  them  only  travel  from 
the  higher  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  Si- 
erras, where  they  nest,  to  the  low,  warm  valleys 
in  which  they  winter. 

Those  that  leave  the  United  States  go  into 
Mexico.  Some  continue  their  journey  as  far 
south  as  Guatemala,  but  few  go  farther  south 
than  that.  They  can.  therefore,  make  their  jour- 
ney overland,  and  so  do  not  encounter  the  dan- 
gers to  which  many  of  our  eastern  migrants  are 
exposed. 

It  is  surprising  that  most  of  the  bird  travelers 
of  Alaska  migrate  to  the  eastern  United  States. 
Some  of  them  actually  go  to  their  winter  homes 
by  way  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies  !  But 
when  we  examine  a  map,  we  find  that  a  large 
part  of  Alaska  is  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
system.  These  mountains,  like  a  great  wall,  have 
prevented  the  western  birds  from  crossing  to 
their  eastern  side;  while  the  bird  pioneers  from 
the  east  have  found  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  taking  up  fresh  claims,  until  they  reached 
this  same  great  wall  in  the  far  Northwest.  So 
far  as  birds  are  concerned,  therefore.  Alaska  is 
like  a  small  United  States.  The  birds  that  live 
west  of  the  mountains,  on  what  is  called  the  Pa- 
cific slope,  travel  southward  with  other  western 
birds.  Those  found  east  of  the  mountains  travel 
southeastward  and  then  join  in  the  journeys  of 
eastern  birds. 

This  is  the  route  the  little  blackpoll  warbler 
follows  in  bis  seven-thousand-mile  journey  from 
Alaska  to  northern  South  America.     There  is  no 
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question  about  the  straightness  of  his  air-line  ! 
He  lays  his  course  directly  for  Florida,  crosses 
from  Florida  to  Cuba,  passes  across  Cuba  to  Ja- 
maica, and  from  Jamaica  to  Colombia  in  north- 
ern South  America.  That  is  a  journey  any  one 
might  be  proud  of.  What  a  marvel  it  is  that  it 
should  be  made  regularly  twice  each  year  by  a 
creature  only  five  and  a  half  inches  long! 

In  their  travels  across  the  United  States,  birds 
seem  to  follow  coast-lines  and  river  valleys. 
They  must  pass  through  a  country  which  will 
supply  them  with  food  when  they  pause  to  rest. 
Even  if  they  fly  over  us,  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  stop  if  we  can  offer  them  nothing  to  eat. 

Near  my  home  at  Englewood.  New  Jersey,  is 
a  small  ice-pond.  Sometimes  the  dam  which 
makes  it  is  raised,  and  the  water  runs  out.  This 
happened  once  in  August,  a  season  when  many 
shore-birds  are  migrating.  When  the  pond  was 
full.  I  had  seen  none  of  these  birds.  But  the  very 
day  that  the  pond  became  a  field  of  mud,  large 
numbers  of  sandpipers  of  several  species  stopped 
to  feast  on  the  little  aquatic  animals  which  had 
been  left  stranded.  So  we  cannot  always  tell 
what  kinds  of  birds  may  be  traveling  far  over- 
head in  the  sky  unless  we  have  some  way  of  mak- 
ing them  stop  and  call  on  us. 

When  we  follow  some  of  the  more  famous 
bird  travelers  in  their  journeys,  we  shall  become 
familiar  with  the  routes  they  travel.  Now  we 
will  outline  only  the  routes  of  those  migrants 
which  leave  the  eastern  United  States  in  the  win- 
ter. 

One  route  leads  southward  and  southwestward 
into  Texas  and  Mexico,  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Another  does  not  enter  Texas  and  Mexico 
at  all.  northwestern  Florida  being  used  as  the 
port  from  which  many  birds  embark  on  their 
seven-hundred-mile  journey  across  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Yucatan ;  then  Central  America  is 
followed  to  South  America.  A  third  route,  which 
we  have   seen   is   used   by   the   blackpoll,   passes 


from  Florida  to  Cuba,  and  thence  to  Jamaica,  and 
over  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  South  America.  A 
fourth  leads  from  Florida  to  the  Bahamas.  A 
fifth,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  any, 
crosses  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
South  America. 

Some  birds  spend  the  entire  winter  at  sea. 
Indeed,  they  may  never  put  foot  on  land  except 
when  they  visit  it  to  nest.  Frequently,  in  going 
by  steamer  to  Florida  or  Cuba.  I  have  seen  thou- 
sands of  those  little  web- footed  snipe,  the  red 
and  the  northern  phalaropes.  They  were  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  offshore,  riding  the 
great    waves   like   corks.      Here    they   live    from 


THE    RED    PHALAROPE. 

August  until  May.  feeding  on  small  forms  of  sea 
life  and  sleeping  in  the  "cradle  of  the  deep." 
With  them  were  many  loons.  We  think  of  these 
weird-voiced  birds  as  solitary  dwellers  on  wood- 
land lakes,  but  off  the  coast  of  Yirginia  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  five  thousand  in  a  day. 

The  swallow-like  petrels,  which  during  the 
summer  so  often  follow  vessels  in  the  North  At- 
lantic, nest  in  February  and  March  in  certain 
islands  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  When  their 
young  are  reared,  they  all  travel  northward  to 
spend  what  is  really  their  winter  off  our  coasts. 
Unless  storms  should  blow  them  ashore,  they 
probably  never  touch  land  from  the  time  they 
leave  their  home  in  the  far  South  until  they  re- 
turn to  it. 


RISING    i  RUM    THE    WATER   OF   A    WOODLAND    LAKE. 


'I    M    GOING    CALLING,      SAID    PATTY.' 


PATTY  AND  HER  PLAYMATES 

BY  ABIGAIL  WILLIAMS  BURTON 


"I  'm  going  calling,"  said  Patty. 

She  came  out  on  the  porch  and  looked  at  her- 
self in  the  big  window.  The  big  window  was 
quite  as  good  as  a  mirror  for  looking  at  your- 
self. Patty  was  so  pleased  with  what  she  saw 
that  she  walked  up  and  down  to  get  a  better 
view.     Shall  I  tell  you  what  she  saw? 

In  the  big  window  was  a  little  girl  wearing  a 
long  skirt -that  belonged  to  her  mother!  and  a 
pair  of  gloves  — that  belonged  to  her  father!  and 
a  silk  scarf— that  belonged  to  her  big  brother  ! 
She  carried  a  fan  too— and  that  belonged  to  her 
big  sister!  For  you  see  she  was  very  much 
dressed  ! 

It  was  hard  for  Patty  to  get  enough  of  looking 
at  herself— the  long  skirt  swished  so  beautifully, 
and  the  big  fan  waved  so  gracefully.  Patty 
wished  she  could  take  the  window  calling,  too  ! 

At  the  foot  of  the  porch  steps  Dicky  Dog  lay 
asleep. 


"Good  day,  Dicky  Dog,"  said  Patty.  "May  I 
call  on  you  ?" 

"Do!'"  said  Dicky  Dog. 

He  woke  right  up  out  of  his  sleep  to  say  it.  and 
he  sat  up  to  give  Patty  his  paw. 

"May  I  go  calling  too?"  he  barked. 

And  Patty  replied.  "Do  !" 

So  Dicky  Dog  went  along  with  her.  He  wore 
a  hat  and  a  pair  of  spectacles.  For  you  see  he 
was  very  much  dressed  ! 

In  the  pansy  bed  Katie  Katt  was  taking  a 
snooze. 

"Good  day.  Katie  Katt,"  said  Tatty  and  Dicky 
Dog  together.    "May  we  call  on  you?" 

"Do  !"  said  Katie  Katt. 

She  woke  right  up  out  of  her  snooze  to  say  it. 
and  she  sat  up  to  give  Tatty  and  Dicky  Dog  her 
paw. 

"May  I  go  calling  too?"  she  purred. 

And  Tatty  and  Dicky  Dog  replied,  "Do!" 
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So  Katie  Katt  went  along  with  them.  She 
wore  a  crocheted  sack  that  belonged  to  the  baby. 
For  you  see  she  was  very  much  dressed  ! 

On  a  branch  of  the  apple-tree  Robby  Robin 
was  having  a  nap. 

''Good  day.  Robby  Robin,"  said  Patty  and 
Dicky  Dog  and  Katie  Katt  together.  "May  we 
call  on  you  ?" 

''Do  !"  said  Robby  Robin. 

He  woke  right  up  out  of  his  nap  to  say  it.  and 
he  hopped  down  to  give  Patty  and  Dicky  Dog 
and  Katie  Katt  his  claw. 

"May  I  go  calling  too?"  he  chirped. 

And  Patty  and  Dicky  Dog  and  Katie  Katt  re- 
plied, "Do !" 

So  Robby  Robin  went  along  with  them.  He 
wore  a  wide  paper-collar.  For  you  see  he  was 
very  much  dressed  ! 

In  the  tall  grass  by  the  pump  Teddie  Toad  was 
catching  three  winks,  as  he  called  it.  And  that 
was  queer,  for  he  usually  caught  flie 

"Good  day.  Teddie  Toad."  said  Tatty  and 
Dicky  Dog  and  Katie  Katt  and  Robby  Robin  to- 
gether.    "May  we  call  on  you?" 

"Do  !"  said  Teddie  Toad. 


BETTY    BUTTERFLY. 


He  woke  right  up  out  of  bis  winks  to  say  it. 
and  he  hopped  Up  to  Patty  and  Dicky  Dog  and 
Katie  Katt  and  Robby  Robin. 

"May  I  go  calling  too?"  he  croaked. 


And  Patty  and  Dicky  Dog  and  Katie  Katt  and 
Robby  Robin  replied.  "Do!" 

So  Teddie  Toad  went  along  with  them.  He 
wore  a  clean 
white  bib  under 
his  chin.  For  you 
see  he  was  very 
much   dressed  ! 

On  a  spray  of 
lilies  Petty  But- 
terfly was  swing- 
ing. I  can't  tell 
you  if  she  was 
asleep  — but  any- 
how her  wings 
were  shut ! 

"( iood  day. 

Betty   Butterfly." 
said     Patty     and 

Dicky  Dog  and  Katie  Katt  and  Robby  Robin  and 
Teddie  Toad  together.    "May  we  call  on  you?" 
"Do  !"  said  Betty  Butterfly. 

She  opened  her  wings  wide  to  say  it.  and  she 
fluttered  down  to  Patty  and  Dicky  Dog  and 
Katie  Katt  and  Robby  Robin  and  Teddie  Toad. 

"May  I  go  calling 
too?"  she  murmured. 
And  Patty  and 
Dicky  Dog  and  Katie 
Katt  and  Robby 
Robin  and  Teddie 
Toad  replied.  "Do  !" 

So  Betty  Butterfly 
went  along  with  them. 
She  wore  a  forget- 
me-not  crown.  For 
you  see  she  was  very 
much  dressed  ! 

Such  a  procession 
as  they  made  ! 

Ratty  went  first. 
trailing  her  skirt  and 
wavingher  fan.  I  >icky 
I  >Og  came  next,  lift- 
ing his  hat  and  look- 
ing through  his  spec- 
tacles. Katie  Katt 
came  next,  buttoned 
inside  of  her  cro- 
cheted sack.  Robby 
Robin  came  next,  ruf- 
fling out  bis  wide  col- 
lar. Teddie  Toad 
fame  next,  smoothing  down  his  clean  bib.  And 
last  came  Betty  Butterfly,  tossing  her  forget-me- 
not  crown.  You  would  have  laughed  to  see  them 
trying  to  keep  step  ! 
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But  where  were  they  going? 

That  was  what  the  callers  wanted  to  know  too ! 
They  all  wanted  to  know  it  at  once  !  Betty  But- 
terfly asked  Teddie  Toad,  and  Teddie  Toad  asked 
Robby    Robin,    and    Robby    Robin    asked    Katie 


"Under  the  porch,"  barked  Dicky  Dog. 


'"But   we   can't  crawl   there   with   you !"  cried 
Patty. 

"On  the  fence," 
"But   we   can"t 


THE\     ALL    I. 


AT    I'. MTV    AND    THOUGHT. 


asked    Dicky    Doj 
said    Patty. 


and 


I    was 


and 


Katt,    and    Katie    Katt 
Dicky  Dog  asked  Patty. 

"Why,    I    don't    know, 
going  to  ask  you!" 

Dicky  Dog  looked  at  Katie  Katt  and  chuckled. 
Katie  Katt  looked  at  Robby  Robin  and  giggled. 
Robby  Robin  looked  at  Teddie  Toad  and  tittered. 
Teddie  Toad  looked  at  Betty  Butterfly  and  snick- 
ered. Betty  Butterfly  looked  at  Patty  and  smiled. 
As  for  Patty,  she  looked  at  everybody  and 
laughed. 

And     everybody     laughed     and     laughed 

LAUGHED  ! 

"Let  's  sit  down,"  said  Betty  Butterfly. 

"In  a  circle,"  puffed  Teddie  Toad. 

"With  Patty  in  the  center,"  put  in 
Robby  Robin. 

"So  we  can  see  her,"  nodded  Katie 
Katt. 

"And  think."  said  Dicky  Dog. 

So  Dicky  Dog  and  Katie  Katt  and 
Robby  Robin  and  Teddie  Toad  and 
Betty  Butterfly  all  sat  in  a  circle,  with 
Patty  in  the  center.  And  they  all 
looked  at  Patty  and  thought! 

"The  one  who  finds  out  first,"  said 
Patty,  "may  tell  where!" 

All  at  once  Dicky  Dog  and  Katie 
Katt  and  Robby  Robin  and  Teddie 
Toad  and  Betty  Butterfly  sat  up,  and 
nodded  their  heads,  and  looked  gaily  at  Patty 

"li'c  '11  tell  where  !"  they  said. 

"Where?"  laughed  Patty. 


purred  Katie  Katt. 
climb   there   with   you !"    cried 
Patty. 

"Up     in     the     apple-tree," 
chirped  Robby  Robin. 

"But    we    can't    fly    there 
with  you  !"  cried  Patty. 

"Down      in      the      well," 
croaked  Teddie  Toad. 

"But    we    can't    hop    there 
with  you  !"  cried  Patty. 

"Off     in      the      sunlight," 
breathed  Betty  Butterfly. 

"But  we  can't  float  there 
with  you  !"  cried  Patty. 

Then  Dicky  Dog  and  Katie 
Katt   and   Robby   Robin   and 
Teddie  Toad  and  Betty  But- 
terfly   sat    down    and    shook 
their  heads  and  looked  sadly 
at  Patty. 
"You  tell  where!"  they  said. 
"We  '11  call  on  the  walk,"  laughed  Patty. 
She  stepped  out  as  she  spoke.    And  Dicky  Dog 
and   Katie    Katt   and   Robby   Robin   and   Teddie 
Toad  and  Betty  Butterfly  stopped  shaking  their 
heads  and  began  nodding  them  again.     And  they 
formed  in  line  and  stepped  out  after  Patty. 
"Good  day,  sidewalk,"  said  Patty. 
But  the  sidewalk  said  never  a  word  ! 
"I  smell  a  bone,"  snuffed  Dicky  Dog. 
He  dug  under  the  walk,  and  sure  enough  he 
brought  out  a  bone  ! 

"I  see  a  ball,"  squeaked  Katie  Katt. 
She  ran  along  the  walk,  and  sure  enough  she 
bounced  up  a  ball  ! 
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"I  've  found  a  worm,"  squawked  Robby  Robin. 
He  pried  between  two  boards,  and  sure  enough 
he  pulled  out  a  worm ! 
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"I  hear  a  fly,"  panted  Teddie  Toad. 

He  hopped  up  the  walk,  and  sure  enough  he 
caught  a  fly  ! 

"I  guess  some  honey.'"  laughed  Betty  Butterfly. 

She  lit  on  a  clover  by  the  walk,  and  sure 
enough  she  received  some  honey  ! 

So  Dicky  Dog  sat  munching  his  bone,  and 
Katie  Katt  ran  chasing  her  ball,  and  Robby  Robin 
pecked  at  the  worm,  and  Teddie-  Toad  swallowed 
the  fly.  and  Betty  Butterfly  swayed  and  teetered, 
enjoying  the  honey. 

But  the  sidewalk  said  never  a  word  ! 

And  all  this  time  Patty 
went  up  and  down,  swishing 
the  long  skirt,  and  waving 
the  big  fan.  and  feeling  de- 
lightfully grown  up.  I  can 
tell  you  ! 

But  the  sidewalk  said 
never  a  word  ! 

At  the  end  of  the  walk 
stood  an  express- wagon.  It 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for 
somebody. 

•iod    day,    express-ua.L:- 
on,"  said  Patty. 

But      the      express-v. 
said  never  a  word  ! 

"Can't  you  find  your 
tongue?"  a^ked    Patty. 

But  the  express-wagon 
said  never  a  word  ! 

"I  think  it  's  broken." 
barked  Dicky  Dog. 

"I  think  it  's  sleepy." 
sniffed  Katie  Katt. 

"I  think  it  's  rude."  piped  Robby  Robin. 

"I  think  it  's  crow"  croaked    Teddie  Toad. 

"I  think  it  's  deaf."  whispered  Betty  Butterfly. 

"/  think  it  can't  talk!  It  s  an  expre>--wagon 
but  it  can't  express  itself!"  laughed  Patty.  "Sup- 
pose we  take  a  ride." 

So  Patty  climbed  into  the  wagOn,  all  ready  to 
ride.  Dicky  Dog  ran  in  front,  all  ready  to  pull. 
Katie  Katt  scrambled  up  to  sit  on  Dicky  Dog's 
back.  Hobby  Robin  flew  up  to  perch  on  Katie 
Katt's  shoulder.  Teddie  Toad  hopped  up  to  bal- 
ance on  Robby  Robin's  back.  And  I  Jetty  P.utter- 
fly  floated  up  just  over  Teddie  Toad's  head. 

"Hold  on  tight!"  shouted  everybody. 

Away  went  Dicky  Dog!  Away  went  the  ex- 
press- wagon !     Away  went  ly! 

First  Dicky  Dog  walked,  and  that  was  smooth 
enough.  Then  Dicky  Dog  trotted,  and  that  was 
jolty  enough.  Then  Dicky  Dog  ran,  and  that 
was  jerky  enough.  Then  Dicky  Dog  raced,  and 
that  was  rumbly  enough.     Then   Dicky  Dog  gal- 


loped, and  that  was  tumbly  enough.  Then  Dicky 
Dog  tore,  and  that  was  jolty  and  jerky  and 
rumbly  and  tumbly  all  together  ! 

Away  went  Betty  P.utterfly's  forget-me-not 
crown  !  Away  went  Teddie  Toad's  clean  white 
bib  !  Away  went  Robby  Robin's  wide  paper  col- 
lar !  Away  went  Katie  Katt's  crocheted  sack! 
Away  went  Dicky  Dog's  hat  and  spectacles  ! 
Away  went   Patty's  gloves  and  scarf  and  fan! 

When  they  reached  the  lilac-bush.  Petty  But- 
terfly was  brushed  off  and  left  swinging  on  a 
blossom.     When  they  reached  the  pump.   Teddie 


.     WENT    hHKV  ,     WENT    THE    EXPR1 

AWAY    WEN  I     EVERY! 


Toad  was  tumbled  off  ami  left  groping  in  the  tall 
L;ra-s.  When  they  reached  the  apple-tree,  Robby 
Robin  was  bounced  off  and  left  clinging  to  a 
twig.  When  they  reached  the  pansy  bed.  Katie 
Katt  was  shaken  off  and  left  sprawling  am 
the  flowers.  When  they  reached  the  porch. 
Patty  was  rolled  out  and  left  lying  on  the  steps. 

And  then— 

The  expn  n  stopped!     It  stopped  with 

a  bounce  and  a  squeak  and  a  sigh!     And  Dicky 
I  tog  stopped,  t ■ »- » ! 

Dicky  hog  stretched  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 
porch  steps  and  fell  into  a  dee])  sleep.  Katie 
Katt  curled  herself  up  in  a  ball  among  the  pansies 
and  dropped  into  a  sound  snooze.  Robby  Robin 
tucked  his  head  under  his  wing  and  took  a  long 
nap.      Teddie  Toad   shm   h  -  catch  three 

more  delicious  winks.     Petty  Butterfly  closed  her 
beautiful  wings  — 

And  Patty  crossed  the  porch,  without  looking 
once  at  herself  in  the  big  window  ! 


Leagu 


The  weeks  speed  by  with  flying  feet; 

The  sun  climbs  on,  in   northward  swing 
Another  month  and  we  shall  greet 

The  earliest  harbingers  of  Spring  ! 
Meanwhile,  to  King  Midwinter,  praise 

For  outdoor  sports  and  indoor  joys 
And  well-loved  tasks  that  crown  these  days 

■\Yith  happy  cheer  for  girls  and  boys  ! 


The  League  pages  for  this  month  offer  a  well-balanced 
exhibit,  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  award  special 
preeminence  to  any  one  group  of  contestants.  Our  young 
writers  have  done  exceeding  well,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  All  the  stories,  whether  of  fact  or  fancy,  are 
cleverly  told ;  and  several  offer  hints  for  profitable 
thought,  or  descriptions  and  incidents  worth  remem- 
bering— so  many  and  so  different  are  the  angles  from 
which  the  various  contributors  have  looked  at  "The 
Open  Gate."  As  for  the  young  poets,  they  give  ample 
proof  that  the  gift  of  rhyming  is  inborn  in  many  an 
American  girl  and  boy,  and  the  lyric  quality  of  their 
verse  this  month  is  excellent. 

Very  dainty  and  graceful  are  most  of  the  drawings — 
both   those  illustrating  the  subject  "Shopping"   and  the 


quaint    ingenious    tributes    to    St.    Valentine    in    the    de- 
signs of  "A  Heading  for  February." 

And  what  a  lively  galaxy  of  interesting  pictures  has 
the  camera  clan  contributed  this  month  !  There  were 
literally  myriads  of  "family  pets,"  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
cats,  dogs,  ponies,  calves,  goats,  "burros,"  bears, — and 
even  human  pets,  from  babies  and  wee  youngsters  to 
some  who  seem  to  have  reached  almost  the  age-limit  of 
the  League  itself  !  The  prints  shown  here  are  but  the 
merest  fraction  of  the  mass  received — and  we  wish  we 
had  room  for  every  one  of  them,  so  cheery  and  joyous 
were  they,  each  and  all !  A  beautiful  reminder  of  the 
fact  that  there  is,  for  man  and  beast,  such  a  lot  of  com- 
fort, happiness,  peace,  and  love  still  left  in  this  good 
world. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.   192 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Gold  badges,  Lucile  Talmage  (age  15),  Utah;   Anna  Rogers  Lay  (age  14),  North  Carolina. 
Silver  badges,  Ruth  Elizabeth  Baker  (age  14),  New  York;  Hilda  F.  Barnard  (age  13),  Massachusetts;  Richard  Frost 
(age  1 2),  California. 

VERSE.     Silver  badges,  Allis  F.  Hussey  (age  16),  Michigan;  Amy  C.  Love  (age  17),  Illinois;  Carolyn  T.  Ladd  (age 
13),  Vermont;  Marcella  H.  Foster  (age  17),  Massachusetts;  Elisabeth  Gerould  (age  n),  New  Hampshire. 
DRAWINGS.     Gold  badges,  Hilda  Hahn  (age  17),  Canada;  Amelia  Winter  (age  15),  New  York;    Marian  Allardt 
(age  13),  California.     Silver  badges,  Penelope  Pope  Hubbard  (age  13),  Ohio;  Rita  L.  McCarthy  (age  15),  Massachu- 
setts;   Marjorie    C.  Stone  (age  14),  Pennsylvania. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Gold  badges,  Lucy  Pomeroy  (age  15),  New  York;  Matthew  Pugsley  (age  iO,  New  Jersey. 
Silver  badges,  Caryl  Peabody  (age  15),  Massachusetts;   Harold  Hammond  (age  14),  Connecticut;   Louise  Sholem  (age 
16),  New  York;  Elizabeth  Brown  (age  14),  New  York;  Katharine  Sharpe  (age  14),  New  York;  Queenie  Otis  (age 
10),  Ohio;  Eleanor  Foster  (age  16),  Ohio. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Cold  badge,  James  Stanisewsky  (age  17),   Illinois. 
Silver  badge,  Luther  B.  Arrington  (age  12),  Massachusetts. 
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BY  LUCY  POMKROV,  AGB  15.   (GOLD  KAUGU. 
BADGE  WON  OCT.,  1915.) 
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THE  STORM— IX  ARGENTINA 

BV   ALLIS    K.    HUSSEY    (AGE    l6l 

{Silver  Badge  > 
'T  is  in  the  mighty  snow-capped  Andes  height 

I  have  my  lairs,  which  wild  winds  only  know. 
The  dwellers  of  the  plains  are  filled  with  tear 
When  they  at  dusk  my  raging  voice  do  h 

And  feel  my  breath  all  chilled  with  mountain  snow 
As  toward  tin   eastern  seas  I   rac<    by  night. 

In  hate  I  bend  tin    long-plumed  pain 

Beneath  my  heavy  flail  of  lashing  rain. 

As  down  the  wide  La  Plata  to  tin    sea 

I  rush,  the  rising  tide  will  turn  and  flee 

Before  my  wrath.     Ere  putting   forth  again 

To  sea,  all  vessels  wait  until   I   | 

Along  the  coast  I  laugh  at  the  tall  1: 

That  stood  so  proud — my  power  has  laid  them  low  ! 
And  laughing  think  of  the  fair  ship  I  sank 
Upon  the  shallows  of  the  English  hank — 

There  where  La  Plata's  muddy  waters  flow 
To  join  the  blue-green  of  tin    Southern  seas. 


"  THB    I   IMII  '.    i  h  I ."      BV  eARN  I 
(Ml 

I  thin  excite  tin    waves  to  violence  by 

My  might.    Their  foamy  manes  full  high  they  fliiv. 
In  fury  char^in^'  in  across  tin    sand, 
They  add  their  deluge  to  the  rain-drenched  land, 

While  I  my  yearly  song  of  hatred  sing 
ruined   homes  I"  fore    I   onward  fly. 

Till-.  OPEN   GATE 

BY    LUCILE    I  \l   M  \i,\.    (AG1      I  5  ' 

(Gold  Badi/c.     Silver  Badge  won  March,  tgi$) 
.  long  ago,   i  very  rich  man  lived  near  a  very  poor 

man.     And  the  rich  man  said.  "I   will  close  fast   my  gate, 
■elude    all    evil."       Hut    tin-    poor    man    said.    "I    will 
>pen,  to  admit  all  good." 
Before   long,   the   good    fairy.  Opportunity,  came  by  on 
one   of   her   rare    visits:    for   so   many   new   people    wer< 
constantly   coming   into   the    world   that    she   seldom    vis- 
ited  the   same   person   twice.      After   knocking   vainly   at 


the  rich  man's  gate,  she  went  on  to  the  friendly  hut  of 
the  poor  man.  Before  leaving  him  she  showed  him  two 
magic  bells.  '"I  have  two  sons."  she  said,  "Failure  and 
Success.  If  the  rules  inscribed  upon  this  golden  bell 
are  obeyed,  the  bell  rings  and  Success  answers  gladly. 
But  when  one  does  the  things  written  upon  this  leaden 
bell.  Failure  responds." 

The  poor  man  found  it   very  easy  to  obey  the  instruc- 
tions on  the  golden  bell.     His  kindly  actions  soon  set   it 


"shopping."      BY  HILDA    H.WIN,  AGE    17.      (GOLD  BADGE. 
SILVE  i  .    1915.) 

tinkling  merrily,  and  Success  found  his  hut  so  pleasant 
that  he  made  his  permanent  abode  there. 

But  the  rich  man,  all  unwittingly,  set  the  fairy's 
leaden  bell  a -jangling.  Failure  came,  and  after  pound- 
in,-1  upon  the  gate,  unanswered,  he  angrily  climbed  over 
it  and  nut  the  rich  man. 

In   turn   came    Happiness,    Love,   and    Prosperity,   ■ 
being   unable   to   obtain    entrance   at    the    rich   man's 
but     each     finding    such    a    hearty    welcome    in    the    poor 
man's  home   that   they  became   his  constant   companions. 

Success  made  the  poor  man  rich  :  but  homeless,  desti- 
tute, and  bowed  down  by  Failure,  the  rich  man  came  to 
him   and  asked,   "What    must    I   do   to   obtain   such   ! 
ings  as  thou   hast  ?" 

And  his  friend  answered:  "Ke<  p  the  gate  of  thy 
heart  ever  open,  Brother,  to  admit  the  blessings  that  are 
)  ■  t   111  store   for  tin  .  ." 


BY    ill VI  I  IS 
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BV    MATTHEW    PUGSLBY,  AGE   15. 
ILVBR    BADGE 

I  HE  FAMILY  PET." 
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AFTER  THE  STORM 

KV    JOHN    DUNCAN    COX    (AGE    10) 

(Honor  Member) 
The  black  clouds  on  the  rising  wind  have  hidden,  quite, 

the  sun  ; 
The  rain  pours  down  in  torrents;  the  angry  storm  's 

begun. 
And  now  a  Hash  of  lightning   illuminates  like  day 
The  rushing  torrent  falling  and  the  rain  clouds'  sombre 

gray. 
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"A   HEADING    FOB    FEBRUARY.         BY    AMELIA   WINTER,  AGE  15. 
(GOLD    BADGE.) 

At  last  the  storm  has  ended,  the  clouds  have  disap- 
peared : 

The  sun  is  slowly  setting  ;  the  darkened  sky  has  cleared. 

And  in  the  eastern  part  of  it,  its  beauty  all  unfurled, 

The  rainbow  shines  unequaled — God's  promise  to  the 
world  ! 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  OPEN  GATE 

BY    RUTH    ELIZABETH    BAKER    (AGE    14) 

(Silver  Badge) 
I  am   an  old,  rusty,   iron  gate.      For  many  years  I   have 
stood  here,  open,  until  my  joints  are  so  stiff  that  I  fear 
it  would  be  hard  work  to  move  me  now. 


BY  HAROLD    in 

(SILVER    BADGE    ) 


BY   J  kMRS    I'     BRI  "NNON,  JR, 
AGE.    II. 


"THE  FAMILY  PET." 

I  am  the  main  entrance  to  an  ancient  tumble  down 
house.  People  down  in  the  village  whisper  that  the 
house  is  haunted.  And  who  knows?  But  often  at 
night,    when    the    wind    is    blowing   strong,    strange   and 


weird  noises  come  from  the  old  house.  Sometimes  I 
can  hear  sighs,  low  and  mournful,  and  again  the  noise 
is  shrill  and  shrieking.  If  I  were  not  a  gate,  I  should 
feel  very  creepy  and  frightened,  but  gates  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  any  feelings  at  all. 

I  was  not  always  stiff  and  rusty  as  I  am  now.  Once 
I  was  new  and  shiny.  The  house  then,  too,  was  young 
and  handsome.  Ah,  those  were  gay  times !  How 
plainly  I  can  hoar,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  the  sweet 
notes  of  the  violin  or  the  guitar,  and  the  chatter  of  the 
young  people  as  they  danced  and  frolicked  in  the  big 
house. 

But  every  one  went,  one  time,  to  the  very  last  ser- 
vant. My  friend  the  ivy-vine  thinks  something  serious 
must  have  happened,  but  just  what  it  was,  she  does  not 
know,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  guess. 

Xo  one  has  come  to  live  here  since  Master  Edgar 
and  his  family  left.  As  years  have  passed,  we  have 
grown  older  and  more  decayed.  Xow  my  only  hope  is 
that  we  may  be  left  in  peace — through  the  rest  of  our 
declining  years. 


"SHOPPING."       BY    VIRGINIA    1'.    URADFIF.LD,  AGF.    17. 
(HONOR   MEMBER.) 


Till-.  OPEN  GATEW  \Y 

BY    EMILIA    BELKNAP    (AGE   9) 

"Look  !"  said  the  speckled  hen  to  the  white  hen.  "T 
have  always  heard  the  worms  are  very  good  in  pansy- 
beds.  Look,  the  -ate  is  open.  What  do  you  say  to 
going   in  there  and  getting  a   few?" 

"Fine!"  exclaimed  the  white  hen.  and  together  they 
both   went    through   the   open   gateway. 

"My!"  ejaculated  the  speckled  hen,  "that  's  good! 
I  'm  going  to  thai  other  bed." 

"(Mi,  you  are.  are  you?"  asked  a  voice. 

Neither  the  white  hen  nor  the  speckle. 1  hen  paid  any 
attention:  they  were  too  busy  eating.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  ruffling  of  feathers,  an  awful  cackling,  and  out 
of  the  garden  scuttled  tin  two  hens. 

"My!"  exclaimed  the  white  hen  when  they  were 
safely  in  the  barnyard.  "I  was  never  so  scared  in  my 
life!  !  guess  1  '11  look  out  for  open  gateways  after 
this." 
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BY   LOUISE    SHOLEM,  AGE   16.      (SILVER    BADGE.) 


BV    SIBYL    WEYMOUTH,  AGE    15. 


BV  1  LIZABETH    BROWN 

(sua 


•  I  HI     FAMILY  PE1  " 


RE  :..  E     D  Wll-  I  s.     Ma      14. 


THE  OPEN  GATE 

BY    HILDA    I'.    BARN  \KlJ    (ACl 

{Silver  Badge  i 
I  Tin-,  k  the  people  of  th<    Eastern  countries  appreciate 
an  open  gate  more  than  the-  inhabitants  of  thi    Western 
world;  and  even  the)    appreciated  it   more  in   thi    years 
of  long  ago  than  at  the  presenl  time. 

How  anxiously  the  Oriental  camel  driver  would  strain 
if  the  gate   was   still   open  !      It  w; 
race  against  time,   for  at  sunset   th  -■  1  '      Vnd 

all  comers  after  that    would   have   to   go   through   "the 
t  ye  of  the  needle"— a  Huh   gate  within  the  gate. 

A  heavily  laden  camel  or  ass  could  hardly  k1  t 
through,  and  at  times  they  even  would  have  to  unload 
and  tlu  traveler  would  have  to  give  tin  signal  that  hi 
was  not  an  enemy. 

Can  yon  picture  a  little  village  nestled  among  tin 
hills,  and  a  stretch  of  desert  Band  with  the  red  sun 
Betting  and  outline. 1  against  the  sky.  the  figures  of  the 
hurrying  camels  and  ■  ag<  i  couriers  with  their  long 
shadows  on  the  sand  ? 


Truly,  if  any  people  arc  grateful  for  an  open  gate,  it 

must    be   those   of   the    far    East,   rather   than   the   dwellers 
in  our  newer  Western  world. 

VFTER  THE  STORM 

BY   AM  Y    e.    I  i>\  i     I  \,;l    [  ;  i 

i  Silver  Badge  i 
THE  storm   is  o'er,  its   wind  lashed    fury   spent  : 

The  fields  and  vales  in  beaten  silence  lie; 

But,  lo !  God  sets  His  rainbow  in  the  sky  : 
Earth  smiles  again  and  once  more  is  content. 

Upon  thi    battle  field  the  storm  is  o'er; 

'I  he  clouds  of  smoke   roll   hack   across  the  sky. 

And  win  re  the  wounded,  pride  of  nations,  lie, 

hi  r   slain    and    grasps    for   more. 

\  dying  soldier  slowly  moves  and  groans; 
Ik    lifts  his  eyes  to  where  thi    rainbow  gleams; 

To   him   its  arch   a  pledge  of  freedom  seems. 
"God  Bend  his  how  of  promise — peace,"  he  moans. 
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THE  STORM 

BY    LEOTA    LOHR 

(A  pupil  in  a  school  for  the  blind) 

It  was  a  dark  and  cheerless  day  ; 

Xo  ray  of  sun  could  pierce  the  blue  ; 
The  land  in  total  darkness  lay, 

And  darker,  darker  still  it  grew. 

And  now  the  thunder  rent  the  air 

With  crash  on  crash  and  roar  on  roar. 

The  lightning  flashed  with  flare  on  flare, 
And  sheets  of  rain  began  to  pour. 


A    HEADING   FOR    FEBRUARY."       KV    MARIAN    ALLARDT,       V/C? 
AGE    13.       (GOLD    BADGE.       SILVER    BADGE 
WON    NOV.,   1915.) 


The  wind  shrieked  by  with  whistle  shrill. 

With  moan  on  moan  and  wail  on  wail  ; 
It  whistled  bleakly  o'er  the  hill, 

And  swiftly  flew  the  falling  hail. 

The  thunder  ceased  its  fearful  roar. 
The  dazzling  lightning  ceased  to  flash, 

The  sable  clouds  rolled  slowly  o'i  r. 

The  rain  and  hail-stones  ceased  to  crash. 
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"SHOPPING."   BY  MARGARET  C.  HARMS,  AGE  15. 

(HONOR  member.) 


The  storm  is  past,  the  sun  once  more 
Shines  brightly  on  the  cheery  way  : 

Eut  those  who  dwelt  along  the  shore 
Will  ne'er  forget  that  stormy  day. 


THE  OPEN  GATE 

BY    FRANCES    E.    NOBLE    (AGE    12) 

Jean  sat  on  the  doorstep,  watching  the  sunset  sky.  But 
her  thoughts  were  on  other  things.  "How  can  I  earn 
some  money?"  was  uppermost  in  her  mind.  "I  'm  up 
against  a  stone  wall.  I  suppose  there  's  a  gate  some- 
where, but  it  's  a  long  way  off.  Things  in  the  future 
don't  help  you  when  you  need  so  much  now.  If  I 
could  only  find  the  gate,  it  would  n't  matter  so  much 
if  it  was  shut.     I  could  open  it." 

As  she  rose  to  enter  the  house,  a  voice  behind  her 
said,  "Please,  Miss,  could  n't  you  come  and  quiet 
Jamie?  He  's  crying  dreadful,  and  I  don't  know  what  's 
the  matter." 

Jean  turned  to  see  Mrs.  Dustin,  a  widow  who  lived 
quite  near  her.  Her  husband  had  been  killed  shortly 
after  Jamie,  now  ten  months  old,  was  born.  Jean  fre- 
quently went  to  see  them,  and  Jamie  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  the  pretty  girl  who  was  so  nice  to  him. 

So  she  followed  Mrs.  Dustin.  Jamie  was,  indeed, 
"crying  dreadful." 
Jean  soon  found  a 
misdirected  pin  and 
removed  it.  The 
baby's  crying  quick- 
ly ceased,'  and  she 
rose  to   go. 

"You  certainly 
can  manage  chil- 
dren," said  Mrs. 
Dustin  :  "I  could 
n't  quiet  him  '  to 
find  the  trouble. 
You  ought  even  to 
suit  Mrs.  Mannor. 
She  's  advertising 
for  a  nurse,  but 
she  's  mighty  par- 
ticular." 

Jean  was  soon 
inquiring  further. 
Mrs.  Mannor  was 
a  wealthy  invalid, 
who  had  come  to 
Melrose  for  her 
health  and  needed 
sorne  one  to  look 
after  her  two  chil- 
dren. 

That      afternoon 
Jean  went  to  see  her.  and  obtained  the  position  at  once. 
The  pay  was  good,  the  hours  short,  and  everything  sat- 
isfactory. 

That  evening  she  again  sat  on  the  doorstep,  but  her 
thoughts  were  different. 

"I  did  find  the  open  gate,  but,  as  often  happens, 
where  I  least  expect<  d  it." 

THE  SNOWSTORM 

BY    CAROLYN    T.    LADD    (AGE    13) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Silently,  softly  fluttering  down. 

Eddying  slowly  by, 
Dreamily  floating,  the  snowflakes  come 

From  a  gray  and  leaden  sky. 
Shrouding  the  trees  so  tall  and  bare 

In  a  misty  veil  of  snow; 
Faster  and  faster  whirling  down 

To  the  drearv  earth  below. 


BY    KATHARINE 
SHARPE,  AGE    14.    (SILVER    BADGE.) 
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Tenderly  touching  meadows  brown. 

And  the  hillsides  dark  and  bare. 
Covering  over  the  crags  and  rocks 

With  a  whiteness  soft  and  fair. 


"A    HEADING    FOR    FEBRCARV.  BY    HELEN    A.    JOHNSON,  AGE    13. 

Steadily,  softly  drifting  by 

Through  all  the  winter's  day. 
The  earth  a  pure  and  silent  whit   . 

The  sky  a  silent  gray. 

Slowly  and  slower  the  white  flakes  come 

And  fade  upon  the  drifts: 
The  gray  clouds  break,  the  setting  sun 

Shines  through  the  fleecy  rifts. 
He  beams  upon  a  dazzling  world, 

Pearly,  and  white,  and  still — 
A  blaze  of  glory,  and  he  drops 

Behind  the  w<  stern  hill. 

THE  OPEN  GATE 

BY   ANNA    SOGERS    LAY    |     '.I     14) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  icon  October.   1915) 
"Shoo,    chickies !      Shoo  !      There  !       Now    they    're    all 
in,  and  I  hope  they  won't  get  out  again." 

Dolly  shut  the  gate  and  went  into  the  house.  She 
had  left  open  the  gate  that  kept  the  chickens  out  of  her 
mother's  garden,  and  had  had  a  hard  time  getting  them 
back  where  they  beloi 


At  about  twelve  o'clock  that  night.  Dolly  tried  and 
tried  to  remember  if  she  had  left  the  gate  open  or  not. 
"Oh.  I  must  have  left  it  open!"  she  thought,  "and  I  '11 
have  to  go  outdoors  in  the  dark  and  shut  it." 

Dolly  got  out  of  bed  and  crept  downstairs  and  out 
into  the  garden.  The  moon  and  stars  were  beautiful, 
but  she  hurried  on.  She  had  almost  reached  the  gate 
when  she  stopped.  What  was  that  white  thing  she  saw? 
It  certainly  looked  like  a  -host  to  Dolly !  Fierj 
shone  all  around 
her,  and  the  next 
minute  the  air 
seemed  to  be  filled 
with  goblins,  and 
ghosts,  and  witch- 
es, and  bears,  and 
so  many  other  hor- 
rible things  that 
Dolly  trembled  all 
over  and  longed 
to  turn  and  run. 
But  was  n't  that 
gate  open  ?  She 
must  close  it.  She 
was  thinking  of 
this  when  a  little 
brown  witch,  rid- 
ing on  a  broom- 
stick, moved  slow- 
ly toward  her. 
Nearer  and  nearer 
she  came.  Dolly 
was  petrified,  and 
shivered  from 

head       to        foot. 
"Go  away  !"  she  cried. 


;.  BY    PENELOPE    P.   HLBBARD, 

(SILVER    BADGE.) 

"Go  away !     Mother!     Mother!-' 


Dolly  sat  up  in  bed  and  rubbed  her  eyes.  The  moon- 
light (tiling  through  the  window,  and  her 
mother  was  sitting  by  her. 

"What  is  the  matter,  darling?"  she  said. 

Dolly  thought  for  a  while.  "I  must  have  been  dream- 
ing," she  answered  sleepily.  "Now  I  remember  I  shut 
the  gate."  She  gave  her  mother  a  kiss  and  nestled 
down  in  her  bed  again  and  wenl 


members  are  reminded  that  the  silver  badge 
must  be  won  before  the  gold  badge  can  be  awarded. 


I 
"THE   FAMIIA    II  I  " 


V   JAY,  AGE    15. 
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AFTER  THE  STORM 

BY    MAKCELLA    H.    FOSTER    (AGE    1 7) 

(Silver  Badge) 
A  wilderness  of  dripping  trees — and  leaves — 
Drenched  with  so  many  drops  from  Jove's  Olympus 

spilled  ! 
A  checkered  lane  of  wav'ring  light — and  there, 
Just  where  the  hill  rounds  up,  I  see  a  rainbow  fair, 
After  the  storm. 
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"A    HEADING    FOR    FEBRUARY.  BV    RITA    L.    MCCARTHY,    AGE    15. 

(SILVER    BADGE.) 

The  path  winds  on — 't  is  such  a  pretty  path  ! 
And  now  I  sight  my  garden  with  its  flowers  frail. 
A  squirrel  moves  across  the  old  stone  wall — 
Near  by  a  bluebird  echoes  to  the  sunbeams'  call, 
After  the  storm. 

I  pluck  a  rose  full-blown  in  velvet  pink — 
What  does  a  rose  not  know  or  understand,  dear 

heart  ? — 
I  kiss  the  petals  soft,  still  moist  with  dew, 
And  then  I  send  it  forth  into  the  world — to  you — 
After  the  storm. 

THE  OPEN  GATE 

BY   RICHARD  FROST    (AGE    I2l 

(Silver  Badge) 
Of    all    the    open    gates    the    maritime    world    has    ever 
known,    the    most    wonderful    is    the    great    and    famous 
Panama  Canal. 

There  already  being  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  the 
Panama  Canal  will  now  make  an  eighth. 

Please,  dear  readers,  think  what  a  saving  of  time  it 
will  be  for  ships  from  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia. 
and  all  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
to  go  through  the  Panama  Canal  instead  of  going  away 
around  Cape  Horn,  the  southernmost  point  of  South 
America. 

Or  in  other  words,  if  any  European  country,  say  I 
land,  wishes  to  send  goods  to  some  Australian  city,  her 
ships  can  make  a  direct   line  right  across  the  Atlantic 
in,    go    through    the    Canal,    and    thence    straight 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Australia. 

Or  if  any  Asiatic  country,  say  India,  wishes  to  send 
merchandise  to  a  city  on  our  Eastern  coast,  they  simply 
have  to  send  their  ships  straight  across  the  Pacific, 
through  the  Canal,  and  thence  straight  to  their  port  via 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  owned  by  the  United  States 
Government,  which  has  the  right  to  keep  battle-ships 
belonging  to  nations  at  war  from  passing  through  tin- 
canal  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  easier  access  to  the 
enemy's  country. 


The  Panama  Canal  is  strongly  fortified  at  either  end  ; 
and  although  severe  landslides  occur  in  it  at  certain 
times,  and  sometimes  keep  ships  from  passing  through 
it,  it  is,  all  told,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  open  gates. 

THE  STORM 

BY    ELISABETH    GEROULD    (\GE    I  I  ) 

(Silver  Badge) 

The  wind  that  bent  the  swaying  trees 

Hurled  pitch-black  clouds  across  the  sky, 

As  through  the  air  a  flashing  glare 
Lit  up  the  angry  storm  on  high. 

Then  came  a  splitting,  tearing  crash, 

A  hollow  roar  of  thunder  loud  ; 
The  rain  beat  down  upon  the  ground 

As  lightning  flashed  from  cloud  to  cloud. 

The  storm-wind  tossed  the  ships  at  sea, 
And  rolled  the  waves  up  mountain  high  ; 

The  lighthouse  lamp  shone  through  the  dark 
To  guide  the  ships  that  scudded  by. 

Then  in  the  west  a  bright  light  shone  ; 

The  clouds  retreated  down  the  sky, 
And  all  the  air  was  fresh  and  sweet. 

As  morning  dawned,  the  storm  went  by. 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 
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"lHK    FAMILY    PET."       BY    ELEANOR    FOSTER,  AGE   l6. 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 
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PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  196 

THE  S       N  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 

each  month  for  the  \ •■  -  -•  .ries,  drawings, 

photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prize-  :■■  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  196  will  close  February  24  (for  for- 
eign members  February  29         Prize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  published   i      - 
Nicholas  for  June. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject.  "In  Days  of  Old." 

Prose.  f  not  more  than  three  hundred 

words.      Subject,  "'The  Story  of  a  Friend.'' 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.  Subject.  "The  Worker,"  or  "At 
W  ,rk." 

Drawing.  India  ink.  very  black  writing-ink.  or  wash. 
Subject.  "A  Call,"  or  a  Heading  for  June. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.     Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers    to    puzzles    in    this    issue    of  Si.    NlCH 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "  Riddle-': 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  t  gold 

badge  and  three  dollars.  _;jld  badge 

and   one  dollar.      /'  ,  a  gold  badge. 

Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions^  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected"  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.   Contributors  must  state  in  a  where 

and  under  what  circv.  the  photograph  was  taken, 

unused  contribution   can    be   returned  unless  it  is 
accompanr  f  the 

:  the  man;:  ving,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  Si.  NlCHOl  \~.  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  •     .  .  and  a  League  badge  and 

leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  :e  member  who 

has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,    of  whatever  kind,    must  bear  the 

name,  age.  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 

_:nal  "  by  parent,  teacher,  ox  guardian.  ~vho  must  l>< 

t  —  .iiiii  ti:  -that 

',  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 

of  the  sender.      I  e  number  hould  also 

be  added.     Th<  -  :-t  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet. 

but  on  the  —  if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 

i ;    if  a  picture,  Write  or 

draw  on  on  \  contributor  may  send 

but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but 

one  only  ;   this,  however,  does  not  include  the  "  advertising 

competitioi,  ertising        g  rs  to 

Puzzl- 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Y^rk. 


THE   LETTER-BOX 


Meriden,  Conn. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :   Last  Thursday  night  after  a  con- 
cert given  by  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  the  younger  Mr. 
Harrison  took  you  up  and  looked  you  over. 

"Have  you  ever  read  St.  Nicholas?"  I  asked,  as  he 
seemed  greatly  interested. 

I  thought  the  question  provoked  him,  for  he  rose 
quickly  and  said  very  earnestly : 

"I  've  read  St.  Nicholas  from  the  time  I  was  ten, 
up.  I  've  read  it  when  it  has  taken  me  an  hour  to  read 
a  sentence.  I  've  taken  it  with  me  when  I  've  been  pick- 
ing cotton  to  get  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  I  've  taken 
it  with  me  when  I  've  gone  fishing.  One  time  I  took  it 
with  me  and  propped  it  up  against  a  tree.  About  five 
minutes  afterward,  I  got  a  large  trout  on  my  hook. 
When  pulling  the  trout  in,  I  upset  my  St.  Nicholas, 
pushing  it  into  the  water.  I  let  go  my  pole  and  fished 
out  my  St.  Nicholas.  By  the  time  I  got  back  to  my 
rod,  the  trout  was  gone.  I  told  my  father,  when  I  got 
back,  all  about  it,  and  he  said  he  would  whip  me  the 
next  time  I  lost  a  trout  for  a  good-for-nothing  book  of 
waste  paper.  That  very  night  he  stayed  up  till  three 
o'clock  reading  it.  And  now,"  said  he,  "you  ask  me  if 
I  've  read  St.  Nicholas  !" 

Your  loving  friend, 

Phil.  Lord. 


Orange  Vale,  Bermuda. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  In  reading  your  magazine,  month 
by  month,  I  have  never  come  across  a  letter  from  Ber- 
muda, so  I  thought  that  I  would  write  and  tell  you 
something  about  these  fairy  islands,  known  best  as  the 
Bermudas,  although  they  have  sometimes  been  called 
Somers'  Islands,  after  Sir  George  Somers,  who  was 
wrecked  here  in  1609,  and  afterward  became  the  first 
governor.  Although  few  know  it,  Bermuda  is  Britain's 
oldest  colony.  Shakspere  mentioned  Bermuda  in  "The 
Tempest,"  calling  it  "Bermoothes  Isle." 

These  islands  consist  of  two  large  islands  known  as 
the  mainland,  and  are  joined  together  by  the  longest 
causeway  in  the  world.  The  mainland  is  twenty-five 
miles  long,  and  three  miles  wide  at  its  widest  point. 
But  there  are  five  hundred  miles  of  splendid  roadway 
yet  unspoiled  by  the  hand  of  commerce,  for  there  are 
no  trains  or  motor-cars  to  spoil  these  fairy  isles.  The 
roads  are  made  of  pure,  dazzling-white,  coral  stone, 
broken  up  and  then  pounded  hard  by  the  road-roller. 

Bermuda  is  famous  for  the  great  variety  of  beautiful 
scenery  to  be  found  in  such  a  small  compass.  The 
varied  hues  and  the  crystalline  clearness  of  the  water 
arc  only  to  be  rivaled  in  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

The  crystal  caves  in  Bermuda,  discovered  by  acci- 
dent by  two  little  Negro  boys  during  their  play,  are  one 
of  its  great  wonders.  To  see  them,  a  visitor  must  de 
scend  ninety  steps  into  the  earth,  when  he  will  come 
to  a  fairyland.  The  eaves  consist  of  two  chambers,  and 
to  get  from  one  to  the  other  one  must  walk  on  pontoon 
bridges  over  a  lake  where  one  may  look  into  crystalline 
depths  and  sec-  the  sandy  bottom  beneath.  In  the  sec- 
ond chamber,  the  throne-room,  one  must  stand  and 
gaze  in  wonder  at  a  throne  of  pure  white  crystal  spark 
ling  like  myriads  of  diamonds  under  the  electric  lights 
now  installed.  The  stalactites  and  stalagmites  vary  in 
size,  some  being  no  larger  than  a  lead-pencil.  They 
are  of  every  imaginable  color,  and  in  place  look  like  the 
pipes  of  some  great  organ. 

There  are  two  towns :  St.  Georges,  the  old  capital,  and 
Hamilton,  the  present  capital  ;  the  latter   has  many   tine 


buildings,  and  like  the  rest  of  Bermuda,  they  are  of 
coral  stone.  There  is  a  very  nice  park  containing  all 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  plants,  from  stately  royal 
palms  to  blooming  oleanders.  During  the  winter,  or 
tourist,  season,  the  important  streets  in  Hamilton  are 
very  gay  with  throngs  of  strangers  intermingled  with 
navy  and  army  officers  in  uniform,  and  here  and  there 
may  be  seen  a  Negro  woman  carrying  a  tray  of  fruit  on 
her  head  with  the  grace  of  a  princess,  nodding  to  her 
acquaintances  on  her  way.  quite  oblivious  of  the  tray 
of  fruit  balanced  (to  the  onlooker)  in  a  most  precarious 
manner. 

Ever  your  reader, 

Marian  Tucker  (age  13). 

Hood  River,  Ore. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Governor  West,  of  this  State,  set 
aside  the  twenty-fifth  of  last  April  as  "Good  Roads 
Day."  On  this  date  every  one  in  the  State  was  supposed 
to  work  on  the  roads.  The  people  in  this  section  of 
the  country  are  very  much  interested  in  a  road  running 
along  the  bluff  of  the  Columbia  River,  that  will  connect 
Portland  and  Hood  River.  The  baker  was  the  first 
man  on  the  road,  but  he  was  not  the  first  to  break  dirt. 
A  banker  said,  when  he  went  home,  that,  no  matter 
where  he  put  arnica,  it  would  be  needed.  My  brother, 
another  boy,  and  I  acted  as  water-boys.  We  walked  six 
and  three  eighth  miles,  carrying  water. 

Myron  Hoyt  (age  11). 


Greenville,  III. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Our  family  has  taken  you  for  a 
long  time.  My  great-grandmother  (first),  my  grand- 
mother (second),  my  mother  (third),  my  uncle  (fourth), 
and  now  myself  (fifth),  have  been  your  subscribers. 
We  have  all  certainly  enjoyed  you.  I  think  St.  Nich- 
olas is  the  best  magazine  published  for  children. 

I   like  "The   Pigeon   House,"  "A   Family  Conspiracy," 
and  "Peg  o'  the  Ring,"  the  best   in  the  October  maga- 
zine.    I  also  greatly  enjoyed  "The   Boarded-up  House." 
Your  interested  reader, 

Mildred  Fuller  (age  11). 


Santa  Monica,  Cal. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas  :    T  have  been  taking  you  for  three 
years  ami  have  enjoyed  you  very  much,  especially  "The 
Boarded-up  House"  and  "The  Lost  Prince." 

Santa  Monica  is  about  seventeen  miles  from  Los  An- 
geles and  is  right  over  the  ocean.  It  is  up  on  some 
bluffs  about  200  feet  high.  The  bathing  is  lovely  in  the 
summer  and  quite  a  few  people  come  each  summer  from 
Canada.      1    am    English   myself,   and   came   over   here 

when   I    was  ten. 

Your  \ery  interested  reader, 

M  vrjorie  Balguv  (age  14). 


Denver,  Colo. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  sending  you  my  best  Christ- 
mas wishes.  I  liked  the  stories  so  much  that  I  am  tak- 
ing you  for  another  year.  1  just  ate  up  your  last  num- 
ber when  it  came.  Two  days  later  1  had  nothing  to 
read,  and  1  went  around  pestering  everybody  until 
Mother  said.  "Go  read  your  St.  Nicholas  over  again." 
And  I  did.  I  found  interesting  letters  in  the  "Letter- 
Box." 

Your  loving  reader, 

lbetb  Neuhaus  (age  10). 


?8z 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IX  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER 


Ovkki  APriNG  Squares:  I.  I.  Peter.  2.  Edile.  3.  Tires.  4.  Eleve. 
5.  Reset.  II.  1.  Broad  2.  Rifle.  3.  Often.  4.  Alert.  5.  Dents. 
III.   1.  Venal.   2.  Ktude.   3.  Xubia.  4.  Adits.   5.  Lease.  IV.   1    Nomad. 

2.  Obole.     3.  Mogul.    4.  Alure.     5.  Deles.      V.     1.    Tsars.     2.  Sepal.    3. 
Apace.     4.  Raced.     5.  Sleds. Charade.     Don-key. 

Zigzag.    A  Happy  New  Year.   Cross-words:     1.  Aroma.    2.  Chase. 

3.  Craze.     4.   Shape.     5.    Paper.     6.   Cycle.     7.  Noted.     8    Penal.    9. 
Tower.     10.  Beryl.     11.  Sheen.     12.  Taste.     13.  Regal. 

f:rical  Acrostic.  Primals,  Ali  Baba.  Cross-words:  1.  Arm- 
ing. 2.  Lariat.  3.  Insane.  4.  Bright.  5.  Assist.  6.  Bamboo.  7. 
Acadia.  From  1  to  6,  Cassim;  7  to  14,  Morgiana;  15  to  27,  Arabian 
Nights;  28  to  31,  stir  ;  32  to  35,  dote. 

Illustrated  Acrostic.  Third  row,  Robert  E.  Lee.  1.  Carrot.  2. 
Flower.  3.  Tablet.  4.  Cherry  5.  Parcel.  6.  Retort.  7.  Needle.  8. 
Dollar.     9.  Beetle.     10.   Cheese. 


Do  \  lie.      Primals,  Osaka     finals,   smoky.   Cross-words: 

1.  Oils.     2.   Seem.     3.  Auto.     4.   Kick.     5.  Airy 

Geographical  Diagonal.    Guatemala.    Cross-words:  1.  Gallipoli. 

2.  Bukharest.     3    Champlain.     4.  Amsterdam.    5.  Mackenzie.     6.  Bal- 
timore.    7.  Transvaal.     S.  Nashville.     9.  Aconcagua. 

Diamonds.  I.  1.  S.  2.  Ewe.  3.  Exact.  4.  Swallow.  5.  Eclat. 
6.  Tot.  7.  \V.  II.  1.  T.  2.  Dab.  3.  Dined.  4.  Tanager.  5.  Be- 
gin.    6.  Den.     7.  R. Cross-word  Enigma.     Shakspere. 

Quadruple  Beheadings.  Monroe  Doctrine.  1.  Chap-man.  2. 
Rest-ore.  3.  Sati-net.  4.  Kind-red.  5.  Anem-one.  6.  Gent-eel.  7. 
Broa-den.  8.  Turm-oil.  9.  Apri-cot.  10.  Timo-thy.  11  Leve-ret. 
12.  Vamp-ire.      13.  Nomi-nor.     14.  Choi-era. 

King's  Move  PUZZLE.  Begin  at  73.  Waterloo,  Agincourt,  Trafal- 
gar, Barmockburn,  Blenheim,  Balaclava,  Ligny,  Malplaquet,  Flodden, 
Sedan. 


Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

To  ocr"  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  November  Number  were  received  before  November  24  from  Elizabeth  Lee  Young— Claire  A.  Hepner 
— "Achilles  and  Hector" — Hubert  Barentzen — Evelyn  Hillman — "Allil  and  Adi" — "David  and  Robert." 

Answers  TO  Puzzles  in  the  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  were  received  before  November  24  from  Helen  H.  Mclver,  9 — M.  W.  Johnstone,  o — Isa- 
bel Wisner,  9 — Ignatius  Vado,  9 — Helen  A.  Moulton,  8— Arthur  Poulin,  Jr.,  8 — Helen  Adda  Vance,  7 — Joel  and  Dorothy,  7 — Orrin  Judd  and 
Robert  Bass,  6 — Winifred  Walz,  3 — Caroline  Graves,  2  —  Mary  Sloan,  2 — Lenore  Murple,  2 — Walker  B.  Davis,  2  — Margaret  Rouillion,  2 — Ade- 
laide R.  Ogden,  2 — Morton  Milsner,  2 — May  Krauss,  1  —  Katharine  H.  White,  1— Gertrude  Coles,  1 — Rentley  Courtenay,  1  —  Rosalind  O.  Eng- 
lish, 1 — Barbara  Farr,  1 — N.  Y  Reynal,  1— S.  Bun-age,  1  —  Elizabeth  Ellsworth,  1 — Jeannic  Dupee,  1 — Eleanor  Marsh,  1 — Eleanor  Herring,  t 
— Kenneth  Burdick,  1 — Judith  Marvin,  1  —  Dorothy  Hunting,  1 

3.  Transpose  a  device  for  fastening  rope,  used  on 
ships,  and  make  applause 

4.  Transpose  to  vex,  and  make  a  cooking  apparatus 

5.  Transpose  a  company  of  singers,  and  make  the 
fluid  circulating  in  tin-  veins  of  the  gods. 

6.  Transpose  a   wind  instrument,  and  make  to  moan. 

7.  Transpose  0  ind  make  an  assault 
•S     Transpose  a  strip  of  wood  from  a  cask,  and  make 

one  of  the  chief  divinities  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

9.  Transpose  a  card  or  a  die  with  two  spots,  and 
make  to  draw  forth. 

10.  Transpose  t<>  brag,  and  make  a  wooden  shoe 

11.  Transpose  to  skip,  and  make  a  horse-  having  a 
peculiar,  easy-riding  way  oi  lifting  his  !■ 

12.  Transpose  pertaining  to  the  moon,  and  make 
p<  rtaining  to  the  ulna. 

13.  Transpose  mother-of-pearl,  and  make  ,1  wading 
bird. 

14.  Transpose  a   fruit,  and  make  of  little   value 

15.  Transpose  pertaining  to  a  rune  and  make  to 
bring  down   upon   cin    - 

Winn  the  foregoing  transpositions  have  been  rightly 
mail'-,  the  initials  of  tin  n<  W  words  will  sp<  11  the  name 
of  a  very  famous  Italian  navigator. 

JAMES   STANISEWSKA     (age    17) 


PRIMAL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed,  the  initial  letters  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  famous  scientist  who  was  born  in 
February. 

Cross-words  :  1.  Gaps  in  the  earth.  2.  Fireside.  3. 
Forever.  4.  To  go  over  again.  5.  Toils.  6.  With  facil- 
ity. 7.  Grief.  8.  Scarcity.  9.  A  place  where  weapons 
are  kept.  10.  A  certain  bone  of  the  body.  11.  A 
guardian.     12.  To  cut  in.      13.  A  prickly  plant. 

Sydney  borock  (age  n),  League  Member. 

CROSS-WORD  BNIGM  \ 

My  first  is  in  war.  but  not  in  fiuht  ; 
My  second  in  lamp,  but  not  in  light ; 
My  third  is  in  wash,  but  not  in  clean  ; 
My   fourth   is  in   hateful,  but   not   in   mean; 
My  fifth  is  in  mice,  but  not  in  mouse; 
My  sixth  is  in  inn,  but  not  in  housi   : 
My  s>  \ "  nth  in  gnaw,  but  not  in  chew  ; 
M>   eighth  is  in  tint,  but   not   in  Inn   ; 
My  ninth  is  in  ocean,  but   not  in  sea  ; 
My  tenth  is  in  lawn,  but  not   in 
My  whole  was  a  patriot,  strong  and  true, 
Who  hi  Iped  In,  country  when  it  was  new. 
makv  louise  bo  12),  League  Member. 

Ti:  LNSPOSITIONS 

(Gold  Badge.      Silver  Badge  won  Octoher,  iqij) 

Example:  Transpose  a  thin  plate  of  rock  into  storn  3. 
Answer,  slate,  t. 

1.  Transpose  to  collect  with  care,  and  make  a  corner. 

2.  Transpose  censure,  and  make  a  feminine  name. 


(  1  vi  1:  \i.    \<  ROSTIC 

Am.   tin     words   di  scribi  d   contain    the   same    number   oi 
letters.      When    riyjitly    gut  ssed    ami    written    one    below 
another,    the    central    letters,    reading    downward,    will 
spell  a  good   motto   for  lazy  people. 
Cross-words:  i.  A  cup-like  spoon  with  a  long  handle. 

2.    Entire.      3.    Loyalty.      4.   To   grasp.      5.   To   skip   about. 

6.    An   imaginary   being   supposed   to   inhabit   the   inner 
parts  of  the  earth.     ;.  To  quail. 

g.  friscilla  dimick   (age   14),  League  Member 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


This  differs  from  the  ordinary  numerical  enigma  in  that 
the  words  forming  it  are  pictured  instead  of  described. 
The  answer,  consisting  of  forty-three  letters,  is  a  quota 
tion  from  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  MUSICAL  ZIGZAG 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
Ail  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  in  the  order  here  given,  the  zigzag,  beginning 
at  the  upper,  left-hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower, 
left-hand  letter,  will  spell  the  surname  of  a  famous 
composer. 

Cross-words  :  i.  A  famous  Austrian  composer.  2.  A 
piece  of  music  composed  for  six  instruments  or  six 
voices.  3.  Men  having  high  voices.  4.  Lively  musical 
compositions.  5.  An  opera  by  Bizet.  6.  The  composer 
of  the  most  famous  oratorio.  7.  A  musical  term  mean- 
ing "decided."  8.  Men  having  very  deep  voices.  9.  A 
famous  Polish  composer  and  pianist.  10.  Pertaining  to 
a  choir.     11.  A  subdivision  of  an  opera. 

LUTHER   B.   ARRINGTON    (age    1 2) . 

A  DWINDLING  WORD 

My  1-2-3-4-5  is  a  useful  product.  My  2-3-4-5  is 
vehemence.  My  3-4-5  is  to  devour.  My  4-5  is  a 
preposition.     My  5  is  in  Saint  Nicholas. 

Hubert  barentzen   (age  16),  League  Member. 

OBLIQUE  RECTANGLE 

In  solving,  follow  the  above 
diagram,   though   the   puzzle 

contains    many   more   cross- 

words. 

•      •      •      •  Cross-words:    i.    In    re- 

lease.       2.     A     vehicle.       3. 

Toil.  4.  A  bird.  5.  To 
fasten  with  a  metallic  pin. 
6.  A  beverage  named  after 
a  certain  military  man.  7.  A  garment  worn  by  the 
ancient  Romans.  8.  Espoused  the  cause  or  opinion  of. 
9.  A  tree.  10.  A  bird  of  the  crow  family.  11.  In  re- 
lease, saul  borock  (age  12),  League  Member. 

DOUBLE   DIAGONAL 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
Utters.  When  rightly  guessed,  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonal  from  the  upper,  left-hand  letter 
to  the  lower,  right-hand  letter  will  spell  the  name  of 
the  victors  in  the  most  famous  battle  of  ancient  times  ; 


the  diagonal  from  the  upper,  right-hand  letter  to  the 
lower,  left-hand  letter  will  spell  the  leader  of  the  victors. 
Cross-words  :  1.  Contemptuous.  2.  Seemed.  3.  Cav- 
alrymen. 4.  Sad.  5.  Certain.  6.  A  stem,  or  footstalk, 
supporting  fruit.  7.  A  city  on  Lake  Geneva.  8.  Dili- 
gent. 

mary  Virginia  spencer  (age  9),  League  Member. 

CONNECTED  SQUARES  AND  DIAMONDS 
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.   A  theatrical  compo 
4.    Pertaining   to    the 


I.  L'pper  Left-hand  Square: 
sition.  2.  Royal.  3.  Nimble 
cheek-bone.     5.  Watchful. 

II.  Upper  Diamond:  i.  In  empress.  2.  A  sailor.  3. 
Weary.  4.  The  seigniory  of  an  earl.  5.  A  simple  kind 
of  work  in  fortification.     6.  To  put  on.     7.  In  empress. 

III.  Upper  Right-hand  Square:  i.  Cupolas.     2.  Sea. 

3.  To  be  swallowed  up.     4.  A  bird  of  prey.     5.  To  scoff. 

IV.  Left-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  empress.  2.  A  tribe 
of  American  Indians.  3.  A  strip  of  thick  leather.  4. 
The  tympanum.  5.  A  unit  of  weight  for  precious  stones. 
6.  To  place.     7.  In  empress. 

V.  Central  Square:  i.  Sports.  2.  A  coral  island.  3, 
A  North  American  animal.  4.  A  girl's  name.  5.  Rain 
with  snow. 

VI.  Right-hand  Diamond:  i. 
small  insect.  3.  Joined.  4.  Lasts 
ri\er  of  England.     7.  In  empress. 

VII.  Lower  Left-hand  Square:  i.  Pertaining  to  an 
ancient  city.     2.   Shaped  like  an  egg.     3.  A  kind  of  tree. 

4.  A  heathen  god.     5.  Old  English  for  sneeze. 

VIII.  Lower  Diamond:  i.  In  empress.  -\  An  insect. 
3.  A  soothsayer.  4.  Locomotives.  5.  Harmonized.  6.  A 
color.     7.   In  empress. 

IX.  Lower  Right-hand  Square  :  1.  Vapors.  -\  A 
place  of  contest.  3.  The  name  of  a  famous  rebellion.  4. 
To  clear  of  knots.     5.  A  speaker. 

gustav  diechmann   (age  14),  Honor  Member. 


In    empress. 
5.   Concise. 


6. 
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THE  WONDER-CHILD  OF  WARSAW 

BY  KATHERINE    D.    GATHER 


They  said  he  was  nine  years  old.  but  he  was  so 
little  and  delicate  looking  that  he  seemed  not  a 
day  over  seven  ;  and  when  the  great  Xiemcewicz, 
a  famous  Polish  writer,  saw  him  standing  in  the 
doorway,  watching  the  snow  float  down  like 
fairy  rose  leaves,  he  was  sure  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take and  looked  again  at  the  address  on  the  pa- 
per. Hut  there  it  was,  plain  as  ever  an  address 
was  written;  and  since  this  was  the  street  and 
number,  of  course  this  must  he  the  hoy.  Yet  how 
could  it  he  — the  sensitive-faced,  fragile  child, 
with  his  shock  of  curly  hair  and  wide  dark  eyes 
that  gleamed  like  living  jewels  — how  could  he  he 
the  lad  of  whom  such  wonderful  tales  were  told 
in  Warsaw? 

And  for  a  minute  he  just  stood  and  wondered. 
And  while  he  wondered.   Frederic  wondered  too, 


hut  about  something  very  different  from  what 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  poet.  Who  was  this  vel- 
vet-coated stranger  who  rode  in  a  carriage  with 
a  coat  of  arms  and  wore  a  crimson-plumed  bonnet 
line  enough  for  a  king?  Great  folk  did  not  often 
come  to  his  home,  and  something  very  important 
must  have  brought  this  man  there. 

Then  a  fear  went  through  his  mind.  Could  it 
he  the  prefect  of  police  come  to  arrest  him?  And 
he  wished  he  had  not  run  away  that  morning  to 
watch  the  skaters  on  the  ice-bound  Vistula. 

The  man  had  stepped  out  of  the  carriage  and 
was  coming  up  the  steps  now.  looking  straight  at 
Frederic  with  his  dark,  piercing  eyes.  Yes,  surely 
it  must  be  the  police  official,  and  the  boy  wanted 
to  run  away  and  hide.  But  before  he  had  a 
chance  even  to  turn,  the  stranger  called  to  him. 
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"Are  you  Frederic  Chopin?"  he  asked. 
And  Frederic  was  so  badly  frightened  he  could 
hardly  answer. 

"Yes;  but  please,  please  don't  take  me  this 
time  !"  he  begged,  as  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
"I  '11  never  run  away  again." 

At  his  words  and  actions  the  man  looked  much 
surprised,  and  spoke  as  if  to  explain  something: 
"Why,  I  did  n't  —  " 

But  before  he  had  time  to  finish  the  sentence, 
Madame  Chopin  opened  the  door.  Seeing  her 
little  lad  in  tears,  she  did  not  know  what  it  meant. 
But  Niemcewicz  told  her  what  Frederic  had 
said.  Then  she  knew  all  about  it  — knew  how 
badly  frightened  he  was  at  the  thought  of  going 
to  prison,  and  she  laid  her  hand  lovingly  on  his 
dark  curls. 

Niemcewicz  stood  looking  at  her  gentle  eyes,— 
they  were  dark,  and  big  and  brilliant  like  Frede- 
ric's,—and  he  thought  what  a  fair  woman  she 
was. 

"Poor  little  Frederic  !"  she  said  in  a  voice  that 
was  like  low  music.  "He  ran  away  this  morning 
to  watch  the  skaters  on  the  river,  which  is  a  very 
dangerous  pastime  for  little  boys,  because  horses 
might  tread  them  underfoot  or  the  city  streets 
swallow  them  up  and  lose  them ;  and  his  father 
declared  that  if  it  ever  happened  again  he  would 
surely  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  But  I 
think  it  never  will." 

And  Frederic's  big  eyes  looked  bigger  and 
darker  than  ever. 

"No,  it  never  will,"  he  promised,  "so  please  let 
me  go  this  time.  I  did  n't  mean  to  be  bad,  truly  I 
did  n't.  I  could  n't  help  going,  because  I  knew 
they  would  sing  as  they  skated,  and  I  love  to 
hear  their  songs." 

And  Madame  Chopin  nodded  her  head,  because 
she  knew  it  was  true.  Niemcewicz  nodded  too, 
for  he,  like  all  Warsaw,  had  heard  that  Frederic 
loved  music  as  butterflies  love  sunshine,  and  his 
voice  was  almost  as  gentle  as  the  mother's  when 
he  spoke. 

"Don't  be  a fruid,"  he  comforted.  "I  did  n't 
come  to  take  you  to  prison,  because  I  am  not  the 
prefect  of  police.  And  even  if  I  were,  \  know 
you  '11  never  run  away  again.  But  I  did  come  to 
see  just  you,  Master  Frederic  Chopin." 

Which  caused  Madame  Chopin  to  wonder  a 
very  great  deal.  But  she  was  a  gently  born  wo- 
man, and  her  courtesy  was  greater  than  her  curi- 
osity. So  she  invited  him  to  come  inside  and  led 
the  way  to  the  living-room,  where  the  boy's  sis- 
ters, Emily  and  Louisa  and  Justinia,  were  bending 
over  their  embroidery. 

It  was  a  small  room  and  plainly  furnished,  not 
at  all  like  the  ones  to  which  the  poet  was  accus- 


tomed; but  brightness  and  cheer  were  there,  and 
he  knew  it  was  not  just  an  abiding-place  but  a 
home.  The  cat  nodded  beside  the  piano-stool  that 
was  Frederic's  wonted  place,  and  over  the  instru- 
ment hung  a  fine  old  painting,  brought  by  Nich- 
olas Chopin  from  France  when  he  came  to 
Warsaw  some  fifteen  years  before.  For  he  was  a 
son  of  the  Southland,  of  the  sweet,  green  country 
of  Lorraine,  who  had  married  a  Polish  woman. 
So  in  Frederic's  veins  were  mingled  the  warm, 
red  blood  of  the  Latin  and  the  warm,  red  blood  of 
the  Slav,  both  of  whom  see  visions  and  dream 
dreams. 

The  fire  on  the  open  hearth  sent  long  bright 
tongues  up  toward  the  chimney,  and  as  they 
walked  near  it,  Niemcewicz  spoke  some  words  to 
Madame  Chopin  that  the  children  did  not  under- 
stand. But  certainly  they  were  pleasant  words; 
for  when  they  were  finished,  the  mother  threw 
her  arms  about  the  boy  and  exclaimed,  "Frederic, 
this  is  Pan  [Mr.]  Niemcewicz,  come  to  ask  you 
to  play  at  a  concert." 

And  he  was  as  much  surprised  as  he  had  been 
frightened  a  few  moments  before.  No  prison  cell 
for  him,  but  a  lovely  invitation  ! 

"Yes,"  the  man  spoke;  "and  if  you  do,  you 
will  be  helping  the  poor  of  Warsaw,  because  all 
the  ticket  money  is  to  be  given  to  them." 

And  the  big  dark  eyes  brightened  as  he  said: 
"Oh,  I  should  like  that !  Please  let  me  do  it, 
Mother.     Please !" 

And  the  smile  on  Madame  Chopin's  face  said, 
as  plainly  as  words  could  say,  "Yes." 

So  it  was  decided,  and  a  little  later  the  poet 
Niemcewicz  went  out  of  the  house  and  drove 
away  through  the  whirling  snow,  leaving  behind 
him  Emily  and  Louisa  and  Justinia  much  excited. 
It  would  be  very  splendid  to  have  their  brother 
play  before  the  great  of  Warsawr,  and  they 
wanted  to  go  out  and  spread  the  news  through- 
out the  neighborhood. 

But  Frederic  was  n't  excited  at  all.  Of  course 
it  was  delightful  to  think  of  helping  the  poof,  but 
he  had  played  before  people  so  often  that  it 
seemed  just  a  usual  event.  And  not  until  the  next 
day,  when  his  father  brought  home  a  new  suit  for 
him  to  wear,  did  it  seem  like  a  great  occasion. 
But  at  sight  of  the  velvet  coat  and  broad  white 
collar  with  its  frill  of  lace  he  wanted  the  concert 
to  begin  immediately  so  he  could  wear  them,  and 
thought  Pan  Niemcewicz  must  be  a  sort  of  fairy 
godfather,  for,  if  he  had  n't  come  to  ask  him  to 
play,  the  splendid  clothes  would  not  have  been 
bought.  It  was  still  fifteen  days  until  the  ap- 
pointed night,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  would 
never  pass.  I  le  began  to  think  that  men  who  say 
February  is  the  shortest  month  in   the  year  are 
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mistaken,  and  that  surely  it  is  the  longest,  for  al- 
though the  day  would  wane  and  the  night  would 
come,  there  was  always  another  day  and  then 
another  night,  and  still  no  concert  time.  But  at 
last  the  much  desired  occasion  came,  and  ar- 
rayed in  his  velvet  suit  with  its  splendid  collar  he 
walked  across  the  stage  of  the  concert-hall,  as 
proud  as  a  young  prince. 


applauded  with  hand  and  voice.  Even  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  who  seldom  gave  praise  to  any 
one,  called  "Bravo !  bravo !"  while  the  noble  who 
had  blamed  Xiemcewicz  for  bringing  the  boy 
there,  sought  the  poet's  side  and  exclaimed, 
''Surely  he  is  Poland's  wonder-child,  even  as  lit- 
tle Mozart  was  Austria's !  Have  him  come  out 
again  !" 


"HE  SCARCELY  BREATHED,  FOR  CATALAN]  WAS  SINGING."   (SEE  NEXT  PAGE.) 


The  great  lords  and  ladies  in  the  audience 
looked  surprised.  He  was  small  for  his  age,  and 
so  slender  and  delicate  that  he  looked  younger 
than  he  was,  and  one  powerful  noble  said  in  a 
loud  whisper,  "Why  does  Xiemcewicz  bring  us  to 
hear  a  baby  when  he  might  have  had  a  man  who 
could  play  well  ?" 

And  he  expected  to  be  very  much  annoyed. 

Little  Frederic  sat  down  and  began  to  play,  first 
somewhat  hesitatingly,  for  the  piano  was  not  the 
accustomed  one  of  his  home,  and  the  action  was 
a  trifle  strange.  But  in  a  moment  the  keys  and 
his  fingers  seemed  to  understand  each  other,  and 
he  played  as  never  a  child  of  Warsaw  had  played 
before.  The  lords  and  ladies  in  the  audience  sat 
very  straight  and  very  still,  and,  when  he  finished, 


So  the  child  played  again  to  the  silently  listen- 
ing throng,  after  which  the  applause  thundered 
once  more  and  some  of  the  ladies  had  tears  in 
their  eyes. 

And  what  thought  little  Frederic?  Oh,  he  was 
very  much  pleased.  He  was  too  young  to  under- 
stand how  marvelous  was  the  music  that  he  had 
made,  and  thought  they  applauded  because  they 
liked  his  clothes.  So  a  little  later,  when  he  went 
home  and  his  mother  asked  him  which  number 
the  people  liked  best,  he  said,  "Oh  Mama,  every- 
body was  looking  at  my  collar." 

But  he  was  much  mistaken,  for  most  of  them 
had  n't  noticed  his  collar.  They  saw  only  a  won- 
der-child with  a  mop  of  curly  hair  and  eyes  like 
living  jewels. 
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A  year  passed,  and  many  times  since  that  con- 
cert had  carriages  of  noblemen  come  to  the  sim- 
ple Chopin  house.  The  high-born  folk  of  Warsaw- 
petted  the  little  musician  and  made  his  life  very 
bright,  and  he  had  so  many  invitations  that  his 
mother  said  he  no  longer  belonged  to  her,  but  to 
all  of  Poland ;  which  was  true,  for  a  genius  be- 
longs not  only  to  his  family,  but  to  his  country 
and  the  world.  His  father  was  only  a  teacher 
and  not  rich,  but  very  often  the  boy  went  as  a 
guest  to  some  splendid  castle  of  his  land,  where 
he  lived  the  life  of  a  young  noble,  and  Polish 
nobles  of  those  days  lived  luxuriously  indeed. 
They  loved  his  sunny  youth  and  joyous  ways; 
loved  the  melody  he  drew  from  the  piano;  and 
always,  when  they  heard  him,  said  that  some  day 
he  would  bring  honor  to  his  name  and  glory  to 
Poland. 

Then  something  happened  that  brought  him 
both  joy  and  sorrow. 

It  was  January,  and  Catalani,  a  great  Italian 
singer,  with  a  voice  of  gold  and  a  face  of  ivory 
and  rose,  came  into  snow-wrapped  Warsaw. 
Great  was  the  excitement  there,  for  Poland  was 
a  music-loving  land,  and  she  was  the  empress  of 
song  of  her  day.  Up  from  Italy  she  came  to  sing 
the  melodies  of  the  South  in  the  frozen  Xorth ; 
and  people  talked  of  it  in  the  streets  and  at  the 
public  meeting-places. 

"We  will  fill  the  concert-hall,"  said  one,  "and 
prove  to  her  that  we  Poles  love  the  best." 

"Yes,"  his  neighbor  answered,  "and  we  will 
take  our  children  to  hear  her  too,  so  that  long 
after  childhood  is  past  they  will  remember  Cata- 
lani, the  great  singer." 

One  of  the  first  to  hear  the  news  was  Nicholas 
Chopin. 

''It  is  rare  good  fortune  for  us  of  Warsaw."  he 
announced  as  they  sat  at  supper  that  night.  "She 
will  give  four  concerts  here  in  the  town  hall." 

At  the  words  Frederic  gave  a  shout. 

"Catalani  to  sing!"  he  exclaimed.  "Oh,  Father, 
I  want  to  hear  her  !" 

And  the  big  man  nodded  in  reply. 

"That  you  shall,  my  Frederic,  because  I  know  it 
will  make  you  very  happy." 

And  Frederic's  heart  beat  faster  at  the  thought 
that  he  was  to  hear  the  greatest  singer  of  her 
time,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  time.  Noth- 
ing so  wonderful  had  happened  in  his  short  life. 
not  even  when  he  played  at  the  charity  concert 
and  wore  his  velvet  suit  and  lace-trimmed  collar. 
And  as  he  sat  beside  his  mother,  among  the  great 
lords  and  ladies  assembled  in  the  music-hall  on 
the  eventful  night,  he  scarcely  breathed,  for  Cata- 
lani was  singing,  and  all  the  jewels,  all  the  flow- 
ers, and  all  the  gorgeous  colors  ever  dreamed  of 


seemed  mingled  in  her  tones,  and,  as  they  floated 
out,  wonderful  pictures  passed  before  his  eyes. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  a  thousand  streams 
purled  over  a  rainbow  meadow,  sometimes  as  if 
elves  and  sprites  were  floating  through  the  air. 
He  shut  his  eyes,  but  still  he  saw  the  pictures, 
which  seemed  very  strange.  For  he  did  not  know- 
that  the  rainbow  colors  were  not  in  the  concert- 
hall,  but  in  his  own  soul,  and  were  painted  there 
by  the  music  because  he  was  a  wonder-child. 

Thrice  after  that  night  he  heard  Catalani  sing, 
and  every  time  he  dreamed  dreams  and  went  off 
into  that  realm  whose  gates  open  only  to  those 
who  have  rainbows  in  their  souls.  Then,  like  the 
most  beautiful  dream  of  all,  she  asked  him  to 
play  for  her.  Niemcewicz  the  poet  brought  the 
news,  and  although  he  seemed  a  sort  of  fairy 
godfather  who  could  make  anything  come  to  pass, 
Frederic  could  hardly  believe  it  was  true.  For 
how  could  the  golden-voiced  singer  know  of  a 
lad  like  him?  But  she  did  know,  because  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  and  other  great  folk  of 
Warsaw  had  told  her  all  about  him,  and  she 
wanted  to  hear  the  music  of  the  boy  who  was 
called  a  wonder-child.  So  he  was  dressed  in  his 
best,  just  as  he  was  dressed  the  night  of  the 
charity  concert,  and  drove  away  to  the  castle  in 
whose  music-room  he  was  to  play. 

A  throng  of  noble  folk  welcomed  him,  and  the 
great  piano  there  responded  like  a  living  thing  to 
the  magic  of  his  fingers.  Catalani  heard,  and, 
hearing,  thought  with  the  others  that  he  was, 
indeed,  a  wonder-child ;  and  when  he  finished,  she 
applauded  and  said  as  lovely  things  as  song-loving 
Warsaw  said  about  her  singing,  which  made  him 
very  happy.  Then  regal  Princess  Lowica,  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  Count  and  Countess 
Skarbeck,  and  golden-haired  Countess  Potocka 
came  close  to  the  piano,  saying  gracious  things 
and  petting  him  so  that  he  seemed  like  a  little 
king  receiving  homage,  and  all  in  all  it  was  the 
most  splendid  holiday  he  had  ever  known. 

But  suddenly  the  blue  went  out  of  his  skies  and 
the  music  out  of  his  world,  for  Catalani  asked 
him  to  tell  her  his  birthday.  That  seemed  a  ter- 
rible thing,  for  although  he  could  do  wonders  at 
the  piano,  he  could  n't  remember  his  birthday, 
no  matter  how  hard  he  tried.  His  mother  had 
told  him  over  and  over  again,  but  he  always  got  it 
mixed,  and  did  n't  know  if  it  was  the  twelfth  of 
February  or  the  twenty-second,  or  the  twenty- 
second  of  March. 

So  he  hung  his  head  and  said,  "I  don't  know, 
but  one  is  coming  soon." 

At  which  all  the  lords  and  ladies  laughed,  and 
the  singer  remarked.  "I  must  surely  find  out  when 
it  is!" 
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He  was  so  full  of  shame  about  it  that  he  had  to 
bite  his  lips  to  keep  back  the  tears,  and,  as  he 
drove  home  with  Xiemcewicz.  though  the  sun  was 
shining  and  the  skies  clear,  everything  looked 
black  and  cloudy  to  him.  Catalani,  golden-voiced 
Catalani,  would  think  him  a  stupid,  and  he  had 
been  so  eager  to  have  her  like  him.  But  there 
were  some  things  little  Frederic  did  n't  know. 

Madame  Catalani  had  said  she  would  find  out 
when  his  birthday  came,  and  find  out  she  did,  for 
early  in  the  morning  of  that  day  a  messenger  came 
to  the  house  where  more  than  a  year  before  Xiem- 
cewicz the  poet  had  come  to  ask  a  big-eyed  boy 
to  play  at  a  charity  concert.  He  struck  the  iron 
knocker  on  the  door,  spoke  a  few  words  to  Emily, 
and  went  away ;  and  a  minute  later  Madame 
Chopin  called.  "A  package  for  you.  Frederic." 

Frederic  came  on  the  run.  as  any  boy  would  do 
when  it  is  his  birthday  and  packages  come.  Then 
he  pulled  off  the  wrapper  and  saw  something  that 
made  his  eyes  dance. 

"A  watch.  Mother,  a  watch  !"  he  shouted. 

And  upon  the  shining  gold  case  was  engraved 
the  date  and  the  words,  "Given  by  Madame  Cata- 
lani to  Frederic  Chopin,  aged  ten  ye 

Which  made  him  so  glad  that  he  broke  into  a 
dance  that  his  sister  Louisa  said  was  neither 
polonaise  nor  mazurka,  but  the  mother  knew  it 
was  a  dance  of  joy.  "Oh  !"  he  exclaimed,  "oh. 
oh.  oh  !     She  likes  me  even  if  I  did  n't  know." 

And  he  stood  by  the  window  looking  out  across 
the  snow,  seeing  in  memory  the  singer  of  the 
Southland  with  her  face  of  ivory  and  rose. 

Well,  from  that  day  forth  Frederic  remembered 
his  birthday.  Who  would  n't  with  a  watch  like 
that  ?  For  whenever  he  forgot,  one  look  set  him 
right,  and  he  went  on  thinking  Catalani  was  one 
of  the  sweetest  women  in  the  world  as  well  as  the 
most  glorious  singer.  And  he  worked  at  his 
music,   too,   playing  more   wonderfully  than   any 


child  had  played  since  the  boy  Mozart,  until, 
when  he  grew  older  and  went  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  Paris,  the  great  of  the  French  capital  honored 
the  man  as  the  great  of  Warsaw  had  honored  the 
boy ;  and  there  was  no  home  so  splendid  or  so 
exclusive  that  it  shut  its  doors  to  him. 

But  he  was  always  the  slender,  delicate  man, 
just  as  he  was  the  slender,  delicate  child  whose 
frail  appearance  almost  made  the  poet  Xiemce- 
wicz think  he  was  not  the  lad  he  sought ;  and  he 
died  at  the  early  age  of  forty.  But  sometimes, 
when  the  heart  is  great  and  full,  short  lives  are  as 
rich  in  achievement  as  those  that  stretch  out  to 
four  score  years  and  ten.  And  so  it  was  with 
Chopin.  He  gave  more  to  the  world  than  many 
have  given  who  have  lived  to  be  twice  his  age, 
because  nothing  but  his  best  seemed  fine  enough 
to  give,  and  of  that  he  wanted  to  give  abundantly. 
So  with  infinite  care  and  patience  he  labored  to 
make  each  composition  nobler  and  more  beautiful 
than  the  preceding  one,  more  nearly  what  seemed 
to  be  the  perfect  fruit  of  his  soul  and  brain. 

And  he  never  ceased  to  love  his  Slavic  land. 
Memories  of  his  childhood  home  in  Warsaw,  of 
the  quaint  old  houses  and  winding  streets,  of  the 
nobles  in  whose  castles  he  had  spent  so  many 
golden  hours,  of  the  shimmering,  restless  Vistula, 
where  peasants  sang  as  they  rocked  in  their  boats 
through  summer  twilights,  sang  too  as  they 
whirled  on  the  glistening  ice  in  the  long  white 
winters,  were  ever  with  the  exile  there  in  Paris, 
and  were  ever  dear— so  dear  that  he  made  his 
usic  when  his  heart  was  in  Poland. 

More  than  sixty  years  have  passed  since  his 
melody-making  ended  and  he  went  to  his  rest 
beside  Bellini  and  Cherubini  in  quiet  Pere  La- 
chaise.  But  his  music  still  lives  on,  still  is  loved, 
quisitely  beautiful.  For  beauty,  like  truth 
and  goodness,  is  immortal ;  and  as  long  as  the 
world  loves  melody,  it  will  revere  the  name  of 
that  wonder-child  of  Warsaw.  Frederic  Chopin. 
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A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

A  method  of  developing  the  body,  adapted  from  the  practice  of  professional  acrobats 
BY  ERNEST  BALCH 


THE    CURTAIN    RISES    ON    THE    TUMBLING    CLASS 


From  twelve  to  sixteen  is  the  golden  age  in  the 
development  of  a  hoy  or  girl.  Not  too  plastic,  as 
in  the  previous  years,  they  are  still  shapahle,  and 
often  at  this  time  is  settled  their  future  physical 
efficiency,  and  probably  that  of  mind  and  soul. 

If  fortunate,  at  that  period  our  future  man  or 
woman  reaches  the  domain  of  the  athletic  di- 
rector, who  has  at  his  command  to-day  only  two 
systems :  systematic  mechanical  exercises,  and  the 
competitive  method,  with  its  dangers.  Every  one 
knows  how  tedious  and  ineffective  mechanical 
exercises,  calisthenics,  drill,  and  all  the  rest  he- 
come;  and  many  teachers  understand  the  dangers 
of  competitive  athletics  before  sixteen. 

Can  we  not,  then,  find  a  system  superior  to 
either  in  the  development  of  muscle  and  nerve- 
control,  and  in  the  promotion  of  proper  circula- 
tion and  digestion,  and  still  fascinating  fur  the 
hoy  and  girl  ?  A  way  that  will  reach  its  end  with- 
out  the   use   of   dull   mechanical   exercises,   and 


without  the  waste  of  time  and  risk  of  strain  of 
the  present  athletic  competitive  system? 

Now  every  one  desires  to  be  strong  and  grace- 
ful. For  strength,  strong,  quick  muscles  are 
needed ;  for  grace,  control  of  the  muscles  by  the 
brain  and  nerves.  If  a  girl  wishes  to  dance  well 
or  a  hoy  to  play  tennis  of  a  good  class,  first  the 
muscle  and  the  nerve-control  should  be  developed, 
and  then  the  dancing  or  tennis  learned.  Profes- 
sional acrobats  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  have  to  do 
much  more  difficult  things  than  tennis  or  dancing, 
and  they  are  able  to  learn  them  readily  because 
they  learn  to  tumble  first  and  thereby  get  control 
of  their  muscles.  For  tumbling  gives  that  con- 
trol more  quickly  than  any  other  known  exercise. 

It  is  clear  that  any  exercise  which  will  extend 
and  compress  the  arm  and  leg  systems  of  mus- 
cles, and  at  the  same  time  strongly  employ  those 
of  the  trunk,  will  be  good  for  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  and  the  exercise  of  the  digestive  tract. 
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Running  has  an  effect  from  the  waist  down. 
Base-ball,  except  for  the  pitcher  and  catcher, 
very  little.  Tennis  is  very  good.  Its  drawback 
is,  it  pulls  on  one  side  and  does  not  sufficiently 
exercise  all  the  trunk  muscles. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  in  Mexico  during 
ten  years  to  know  and  study  intimately  over 
twenty  professional  acrobats  of  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  years  of  age.  They  lived  in  the  roughest 
way.  Their  food  was  badly  prepared.  In  a 
country  where  yellow-fever  is  endemic  they 
knew  nothing  of  and  never  used  mosquito-nets. 
Ptomaine  poisoning  and  typhoid  had  no  terrors 
for  them.  Few  of  them,  as  I  remember,  had  been 
vaccinated.  And  they  never  had  anything  the  mat- 
ter -with  them.  Why?  Only  one  reason  can  be 
given :  the  young  acrobat,  by  training  exercises 
which  develop  muscular  control,  courage,  and 
constancy,  was  kept  always  in  perfect  health, 
and  therefore  was  never  in  a  condition  for  germs 
to  lodge  and  flourish. 

I  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  parents  and 
trainers ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that  I  then  owned  a 
candy  factory,  you  will  perceive  that  the  path 
was  easy  to  the  liking  of  the  boys  and  an  intimate 
study  of  them  and  their  ways. 

I  found  the  popular  ideas  incorrect  that  acro- 
bats are  especially  selected  children,  especially 
endowed,  or  that  they  are  acrobats  by  inherit- 
ance. Undoubtedly  the  very  best,  those  doing 
the  most  dangerous  feats,  are  of  the  second  or 
third  generation:  but  any  ordinary  boy  can  reach 
a  fair  degree  of  excellence  if  properly  trained. 


Painstaking  investigation  convinced  me  that  a 
similar  training  to  that  which  prepares  the  acro- 
bat for  his  profession  may  be  easily  substi- 
tuted for  the  physical  exercises  of  the  twelve  to 
sixteen-year-old  boy  now  employed  in  the  schools. 
The  boy  of  sixteen,  so  trained,  will  be  more 
evenly  developed,  and  hence  will  do  better  work 
after  sixteen  in  competitive  athletics.  The  effect 
on  the  boy  of  improved  digestion  and  circulation 
will  be  marked.  Besides  immunity  from  disease, 
more  solid  and  hardy  bodies  may  be  expected, 
but  whether  or  not  better  and  quicker  results  in 
getting  the  boy  into  college  may  be  looked  for,  I 
do  not  know.  Theoretically,  the  boy  will  do  bet- 
ter mental  work  if  he  has  a  better  digestion.  In- 
creased valor  and  endurance  he  will  not  obtain 
from  such  acrobatic  training,  since  it  is  not  pro- 
posed, nor  is  it  practical,  to  attempt  dangerous 
tricks.  Such  qualities  he  must  obtain,  as  he  does 
to-day,  from  competitive  athletics. 

One  effective  hour  a  day,  five  or  six  days  in 
the  week,  of  acrobatic  exercises  will  bring  you 
to  your  object.  With  the  other  methods,  three  to 
four  hours  a  day  are  needed  for  an  equal  result. 

In  acrobatic  work,  when  interest  flags,  a  per- 
formance with  such  circus  atmosphere  as  is 
within  the  compass  of  the  school  is  sufficient.  A 
simple  feat  described  in  circus  language  as  the 
"fiery  hoop  of  death"  stimulates  the  boy  at  once. 

I  accordingly  prepared  a  system  of  tumbling 
and  have  had  the  opportunity  to  try  it  out  and 
test  the  correctness  of  my  conclusions  with  three 
classes   of    eight    or    ten    at    the    Cloyne    House 
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School,  with  three  to  twelve  weeks'  practice  for 
a  class. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  foregoing  theory,  we  be- 
gan with  combinations  of  rolls,  then  went  on  to 


2.  THE  SALUTE  — SECOND  STYLE. 

headstand,  handstand,  handwalking,  cart-wheels, 
double  work,  diving,  handsprings,  and  pyramids. 
None  of  these  are  dangerous  with  ordinary 
care,  and  all  involve  the  trunk  and  limb  motion 
desired.  As  soon  as  these  elementary  feats  are 
mastered,  endless  interesting  combinations  are 
possible. 


*m 


A  St 


Arranging  the  class  in  file,  circus  fashion,  each 
boy  does  his  trick  in  turn  and  has  sufficient  time 
to  rest  between,  so  overstrain  is  impossible. 

There   is  no   stiffening  or   lassitude   after  the 


class  is  broken  in.  With  a  little  intelligent  man- 
agement in  varying  the  tricks,  interest  may  be 
kept  at  white  heat. 

Once  your  class  is  prepared  to  make  a  first- 
class  amateur  exhibition  and 
appear  well  before  an  audi- 
ence, you  will  find  that  you 
will  have  to  restrain  rather 
than  urge  practice.  Employ- 
ing circus  words,  clothes  and 
methods,  such  an  exhibition  is 
most  impressive  to  the  boy 
world  and  some  of  the  boy's 
most  powerful  feelings  are  en- 
gaged. 

Risky  acts  are  not  neces- 
sary. The  simple  set  I  shall 
describe  will  content  the  boy 
for  four  years  and  permit  end- 
less combinations.  To  non- 
professionals the  "fiery  hoop 
of  death,"  described  later,  is 
impressive.  In  reality  no  risk 
is  attached  to  it. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
good    book    on    tumbling    for 
boys.    All  that  I  have  seen  de- 
sire the  learner  to  master  back 
and    front    handsprings,    and, 
above  all,  the  air-turns— back, 
front,  full-  and  half-twisters.     Very  good  if  you 
are  to  be  a  professional  and  have  the  time  to  prac- 
tise ;  but  how  many  boys  who  work  or  go  to  school 
can   give   the   necessary  three  hours  a   day  and 
command  the  instruction  of  a  good  acrobat  while 
practising?    In  no  other  way  can  you  learn  these 
hard  tricks.    Also,  on  account  of  the  danger,  it  is 
foolish  to  try  air-turns  unless, 
besides    having    the    required 
time  and  supervision,  you  are 
old  enough  to  be  very  careful. 
Nearly    all    accidents    among 
professionals,  careful  as  they 
are,  come   from  air-turns.     A 
little  slip  or  balk,  and  there  is 
a  broken  leg  or  worse.    So  for 
boys   who  have  little   time   to 
practise,  it  is  better  to  cut  out 
air-turns     altogether.       Leave 
air-turns   alone   until   you   get 
1    roll,  to   college,    and   master   these 

other  tricks  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  about.  For  they  are  not  risky  and  will  enable 
you  to  give  as  pretty  a  show  as  you  like. 

The  best  way  to  practise  a  class  is  to   form 
them  in  line  according  to  size,  the  smallest  first. 
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and  to  allow  each  one  to  come  on  the  mat  in  turn 
to  try  the  trick.  If  there  are  too  many  in  the 
line,  it  takes  too  long  a  time  to  get  around  and 
each  is  standing  still  too  long.  Eight  more  or 
less  green  hoys  is  the  right  number— ten  when 
they  are  well  broken  in— and  when  the  class  has 
been  trained  a  while,  you  can  work  two  classes 
side  by  side. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  as  the  class  practises,  is 
to  settle  upon  the  topmounter. 
For  pyramids  and  all  double 
work,  such  as  2-high  falls,  the 
topmounters  ought  to  be  intel- 
ligent and  brave,  as  light  as 
ble,  and  also  strong  and 
obedient.  Very  important  work 
is  that  of  these  topmounters. 
If  they  do  not  know  their 
parts,  the  understanders  can-  ■ 
not  do  theirs. 

The    ten   elements    of    sim-    J 

pie    tumbling    to    be    mastered     '    

are:    The    Salute.      The    Roll. 
The  Headstand.     Cart-wheels. 
Handstand.   Handwalking.    Double  Work.    Hand- 
springs.    Pyramids.     Divil 

1  INSTRUCTOR'S  NOTE.  The  order  in  which  these  are 
practised  must  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  class  and 
the  judgment   of  the   instructor.      It  is   noc  well   to   wot 


THE  SALUTE.     This  is  very  important. 

You  will  see  all  performers  at  a  circus  salute  the  au- 
dience with  their  hands  before  they  begin,  and  they  use 
the  same  method  of  expressing  thanks  for  applause — it 
they  get  any.  This  courteous  custom  has  come  down 
for  hundreds  of  years  from  the  Roman  and  Greek 
shows.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  teach  boys.  Girls 
learn  it  more  easily.  There  art.-  a  number  of  styles,  but 
two  are  sufficient  for  ordinary  use.  The  first  is  shown 
in  illustration  i.  Feet  opened  out,  heels  together,  body 
straight   in   balance,   head    up,   smile,   arms   raised,   and 


.).    HEADS  l   I 


[  with  the  first  ti 

time,    the    front    handspring   after 

k  handsprings  I  leave  to  the  last. 

II   is  the  most   important.     The  shoulder-mount  and  the 

,    fall    arc    naturally    used    in    "brother   acts";    but   if   the 

instrm  to    do   the    work   of   understander,   these   are 

in  teaching  nerve  and  balance. 
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bent  a  little  at  the  elbow,  the  edge  of  the  hand  toward 
tin  audience,  hands  slightly  cupped,  fingers  and  thumb 
close  together.  The  whole  position  should  be  graceful 
and  balanced.      In  the  illustration  the  class  is  trying  to 

do  it,  and  there  is 
something  wrong  with 
each  one  after  three 
weeks'  practice.  Prob- 
ably this  class,  an  ex- 
ceptionally clever  lot, 
could  not  master  this 
simple  position  without 
two  months'  steady  ef- 
fort. 

The  second  style  is 
well  shown  in  illustra- 
tion 2.  The  arms  must 
be  level  with  the  shoul- 
ders, and  exactly  in 
line  with  them,  neither 
forward  nor  back,  head 
erect,  smile,  heels  to- 
gether, fingers  and 
thumb  closed,  hands 
flat,  easy  balance.  It 
is  especially  useful  at 
the  end  of  the  roll. 

Now  we  begin  to 
work  on  the  mat ;  one 
fifteen  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide  is  the  best,  and  two 
to  three  inches  thick.  (Only  for  style  in  show-time  lay 
a  red  carpet  over  it,  which  must  not  be  slippery.)  Such 
a  mat  costs  about  fifteen  dollars,  and  other  accessories, 
such  as  hoops,  et  cetera,  three  or  four  dollars.  The 
costumes  in  the  illustrations  cost  $3.50  apiece,  the  black 
sneakers,  a  dollar  each.  You  need  nothing  more  for  an 
attractive  show  except  a  place  to  give  it  in. 


'    •- 


5.    THE    CAKT-WHEEL- 
MIDDLE   POSITION. 


HAM>\\  ALKING— THE    WHEELBARROW 


THE  ROLL.  (Illustration  3.)  Place  your  hands  on 
tin  mat,  duck  your  head,  roll  on  your  rounded  back 
over  and  up  on  your  feet,  drawing  them   in   well.     In 


doing  this  you  must  not  strike  your  head  nor  bump  your 
back.  All  your  weight  should  be  carried  on  the  hands 
and  back.  To  duck  your  head  and  keep  it  from  striking 
the  mat  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  roll.  You  hit 
the  mat  first  with  the  shoulders.  Gradually  you  will 
learn  to  carry  nearly  all  your  weight  on  the  hands  and 
roll  smoothly  and  easily  on  your  rounded  back  without 
bumping  it,  and  evenly  up  on  to  your  feet.  When  you 
are  on  your  feet,  stand  up  straight  and  make  a  salute 
with  your  hands.  If  you  overbalance  forward  or  back, 
throw  your  head  the  opposite  way  and  t^at  will  stop 
you.  Do  not  try  the  roll  without  a  mat  until  you  have 
thoroughly  mastered  it.  Do  not  go  on  to  the  dive  until 
you  have  the  roll  completely  and  correctly.  You  need 
the  roll  to  finish  nearly  all  tricks,  and  it  is  best  to  learn 
it  first. 

A  smooth,  easy  roll,  made  without  striking  the  head 
or  bumping  the  back  and  then  coming  to  a  standing 
position  with  a  good  balance,  requires  steady  work.  Do 
it  slowly  at  first,  until  you  get  the  right  motion,  then, 
after  a  lot  of  practice,  faster  and  faster. 

THE  HEADSTAND.  Having  made  sure  of  the  roll, 
the  next  thing  is  to  learn  to  stand  on  your  head. 

Mark  out  on  the  mat  a  triangle  measuring  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  on  each  side.  Place  your  head  on  one 
point  and  your  hands  on  the  other  two.  The  instructor 
may  take  hold  of  your  ankles  and  pull  you  up  straight. 
Push  on  your  hands  and  keep  the  weight  on  your  hands 
and  head.  When  the  body  is  straight  up  over  your  head 
— the  top  of  your  head,  not  the  forehead — put  your  legs 
up  straight  and  point  your  toes.  After  enough  practice 
you  can  do  this  alone.  Get  some  one  to  tell  you  if  head, 
neck,  body,  legs  and  toes  are  in  one  straight  line  (illus- 
tration 4).  Until  you  are  used  to  the  upside-down  posi- 
tion, it  confuses  you,  and  until  the  muscles  become 
strong  you  cannot  push  up  to,  and  hold,  a  correct  po- 
sition. The  hands,  of  course, 
are  to  the  front.  At  first,  being 
upside-down,  you  will  naturally 
put  them  at  the  back.  Also,  at 
first  you  will  push  too  hard  on 
the  hands,  perhaps,  and  go  over. 
Then  duck  your  head  and  roll 
over  to  your  feet.  Do  not  get 
discouraged  if  you  cannot  get 
this  at  first.  Two  of  the  boys  in 
the  picture  learned  it  in  three 
weeks.  When  you  have  it,  you 
can  place  your  hands  and  head 
correctly  on  the  mat,  get  your 
weight  on  the  hands  and  head, 
draw  the  feet  and  knees  close  to 
the  body,  push  all  straight  up 
over  the  head,  shove  the  feet 
Straight  up  in  line,  pointing  the 
toes,  and  hold  that  position.  Not 
for  long,  however,  nor  to  do  it 
longer  than  some  other  boy. 
Nothing  is  more  silly  or  useless 
than  to  try  that. 

C  \RT-\VHEELS.    A  cart-wheel 

is   lift   or  right,  depending  upon 

which  hand  touches  the  mat  first. 

We   began   with   the  left.      Place 

the  left  hand  on  the  mat;  throw 

the  right  leg  up  in  the  air;  jump 

with  the  left  leg,  throwing  yourself  so  as  to  land  on  the 

right  hand,  both  legs  being  up  in  the  air;  then  turn  and 

land  first  on  the  right  leg  and  then  on  the  left.     The 
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HANDSTAND.  Place  the  hands  on  the  mat  about  two 
feet  apart  :  keep  the  arms  stiff;  curve  the  body  and  legs 
up  in  the  air:  curve  the  head  up  as  far  as  you  can:  put 
the  feet  together  and  point  the  toes;  do  not  bend  the 
knees  ;  bend  the  body  at  the  waist  as  much  as  you  can. 
After   practice    you   will    get   a    balance    which    you    can 


DOUBLE    WORK:    POUR    POSITIONS   «<l     THE 
SHOULDER-MOUNT. 

arms,  as  in  the  handsprings,  must  be  stiff,  and.  at  the 
finish  of  the  turn,  the  right  gives  a  shove  which  brings 
you  up  quicker  to  the  standing  position  in  which  you 
:..  The  instructor,  or  any  one  else,  will  help  you, 
standing  at  your  back  and  holding  you  around  the 
waist.     As  long  as  you  keep  the  arms  stiff,  nothing  can 

happen  except  to  tumble  backward  

on  the  floor.  The  true  position  is 
with  the  arms  ami  legs  as  in  illus- 
tration 5,  like  tin  spokes  of  a 
wheel,  and,  when  you  Ket  an  even 
motion,  the  arms  and  legs  will  be 
a  little  bent. 

The     right     cart-wheel     is     the 
same,  except   that   you   begin   with 
the  right  hand  down  and  the  back 
■  the  other 

The  most  effective  trick  in  cart 
to  throw  a  string  of 
rights  and  lefts  alternately,  but 
this — though  well  worth  the  effort 
— takes  a  great  deal  of  practice, 
and  does  not  look  well  unless  done 
quickly  and  smoothly. 


.    1  ill.    FALL — IN  GOOD  BALANC1 


ovuv;    in    1  in.   SALU  1  E. 


II.     IMF.    3-HIGH    FALL. 
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12.    A    PYRAMID — ADORATION. 

hold.  At  first,  in  practising  the  handstand,  you  need 
some  one  to  hold  you  in  position.  Then  practise  against 
the  wall.  Place  your  hands  on  the  floor  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  wall,  or  whatever  distance  suits  your 
height.  Keep  the  arms  stiff;  throw  one  foot  up  against 
the  wall  and  then  the  other.  In  coming  down,  put  one 
foot  down  on  the  floor  first  then  the  other,  and  you  will 
not  bruise  your  knees.  Keep  the  arms  stiff,  so  as  not 
to  crumple  up  and  bang  your  head  on  the  floor.  Curve 
the  body  as  much  as  you  can  and  keep  the  head  well  up. 
(See  handstand  in  illustration  16.) 

A  Tier  y.ou  get  the  balance  against  the  wall,  pu:;h  away 
an  inch  or  so  with  your  heels  and  hold  the  balance.  Uo 
this  two  or  three  times  night  and  morning,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  you  can  do  it  on  the  mat  without  any  one  to  help 
you.  Then  you  can  begin,  little  by  little,  to  walk  on 
your  hands.  Always  come  down  from  the  handstand  on 
the  mat  by  ducking  your  head  and  doing  a  roll. 

HANDWALKING.  To  practise  this,  use  the  trick 
called  the  "Wheelbarrow."  (Illustration  6.)  Let  half 
the  class  stand  on  their  hands,  and  the  other  half  take 
the  feet  of  the  first  half  .mi  their  shoulders.  Tile  four 
doubles  walk  in  file  from  the  stage  steps  to  the  mat,  and 
up  and  down  the  strong  little  handwalking  double  stair- 
case of  two  treads  on  each  side,  each  step  being  four 
inches  high,  i  ighl  wide,  and  sixteen  long.  After  coming 
down  the  staircase,  each  pair  do  a  roll,  finishing  witli 
the  second  salute. 


13.    A    PYRAMID— THE    PATH    To   THE   STARS. 

DOUBLE  WORK.  The  first  thing  to  teach  in  double 
work  is  the  shoulder-mount.  Take  the  topmountcr's 
hands  as  shown  in  illustration  7.  He  places  the  right 
foot  on  your  bent  right  leg  as  near  the  body  as  he  can 
(illustration  8).  full  him  up.  and  he  can  place  the 
other  foot  up  on  your  left  shoulder  (illustration  0).  He 
then  draws  up  the  right  foot  to  your  right  shoulder,  and 
stands  erect,  steadying  himself  by  pressing  his 
against  the  sides  of  your  head.  You,  the  undcrstander, 
then  drop  the  topmountcr's  hands  and  hold  his  legs 
tightly  against  your  head,  grasping  them  just  below  the 
knees.  Both  stand  straight  as  in  illustration  10.  The 
topmounter  must  hold  his  head  up.  fold  his  arms,  and 
smile — always  practise  smiling.  At  first  the  topmounter 
is  wobbly  and  walks  all  over  your  neck — he  is  so  scared. 
If  the  topmounter  loses  his  balance  (there  must  always 
be  some  one  placed  behind  to  watch  and  catch  him  at 
first',  the  undcrstander  should  lean  forward  so  he  can 
jump  to  the  mat.  Be  careful  not  to  hold  his  legs  and 
trip  him.  Before  long,  the  topmounter  will  learn  : 
up  straight,  keeping  close  to  the  understander. 

The  understander  must  not  straighten  up  his  righl 
leg  until  the  topmounter  has  his  left  foot  firmly  planted 
on  his  shoulder  and  has  begun  to  pull  up  to  position. 
As  soon  as  both  are  in  good  balance,  try  the  fall. 
lean  forward  and  fall,  keeping  in  a  straight  line  (illus- 
tration 111  until  the  topmounter  cannot  stay  any  longer 
on  the  understander's  shoulders.  He  jumps  to  the  mat, 
and  both  do  a  roll.  <  1   the  salute  as  in  the  illus- 
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tration.  In  this  picture  the  less  trained  of  the  two  top- 
mounters  has  crumpled  up,  his  understands  is  trying 
to  hold  him.  and  the  two  arc  not  in  line  nor  in  balance. 
After  both  topmounters  arc  in  position  and  ready,  the 
manager  gives  a  signal  for  the  fall.  One  pair  is  at  each 
end  at  opposite  sides  of  the  mat,  and.  falling  past  each 
other,  a  pleasing  effect  is  produced.  If  the  rolls  are 
smartly  done,  an  audience  will  hardly  notice  a  little  de- 
fect in  the  fall,  but  the  camera  shows  it  clearly. 

HANDSPRINGS.  These  are  back  and  front  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  you  go.  The  back  handspring  is 
generally  called  a  back  flip.   * 

In  learning  handsprings  use  a  "mechanic."  This  is  a 
broad  strong  belt  of  canvas,  soft  enough  not  to  cut. 
which  buckles  around  the  waist  with  two  or  three  small 
straps.  Fasten  two  small  rings  outside  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  belt  and  a  little  back  of  where  the  arms  fall, 
and  in  them  catch  two  snap-hooks,  with  swivel  heads, 
fastened  at  the  end  of  soft  ropes  about  three  feet  long. 
These  ropes  are  strongly  held  by  a  person  at  each  side,  so 
that,  when  you  throw  back,  you  will  not  strike  your  head 
on  the  mat. 

Now  throw  your  hands  over  your  head  ;  curve  your 
body  back:  keep  your  arms  stiff;  land  on  your  hands  on 
the  mat  :  jump  with  your  feet,  and  throw  them  over  to 
the  mat.  At  first  you  will  not  get  over,  and  the  in- 
structor will  help  you  with  one  hand.  Be  sure  to  keep 
the  arms  stiff  so  as  not  to  knock  the  head,  and  pres- 
ently you  will  begin  to  get  over  alone.  After  that,  you 
do  not  need  the  mechanic,  and  the  instructor  can  put 
one  hand  under  your  back  and  help  a  little  until  you 
can  do  this  back  flip  alone.  Always  practise  on  a  mat 
at  first  or  you  will  bruise  your  hands  and  feet. 

For  lack  of  time  at  Cloyne  we 
did  not  attempt  the  back  hand- 
and  got  on  very  well 
without  ;  but,  naturally,  each 
additional  element  of  the  ten  en- 
ables you  to  make  more  combina- 
tions and  give  a  better  show. 
The  forward  handspring  is  easier, 
and  five  of  the  class  nearly 
had  it. 

Walk  to  the  mat,  put  your 
hands  down  as  for  a  handstand, 
jump,  and  go  over  to  your  feet. 
Fix  your  mind  on  keeping  your 
stiff.  If  you  bend  the  arms 
you  will  not  get  over  and  will 
perhaps  knock  your  head.  The 
instructor  will  help  by  using  the 
mechanic,  which  is  better  at  first, 
or  by  putting  his  hand  on  the 
front  of  your  shoulder  and  giving 
a  push  as  you  go  over.  Learn 
the  handstand  and  practise  hand- 
walking  a  great  deal  first,  as 
two  are  most  helpful  in 
learning  the  bandspri 

PYRAMIDS.     Th   re  are  many 
of    these.       Let    us    choose    two  : 

ition,"  and  the  "Path  to  the  Si 

Adoration.  (Illustration  12.)  Three  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  shoving  braced  ai 

Two  above  them  doing  the  same.     The  topmounter 
up  quickly  from  the  back,  saluti 

a  roll.  The  two  seconds  dive  down  and  roll.  The  three 
understanders  roll.  All  form  at  the  end  of  the  mat  and 
salute;   run  back  to  the  steps.     This  requires  practice. 


If  the  understanders  and  seconds  are  not  steady,  the 
topmounter  cannot  go  up  and  is  invariably  blamed  by 
the  rest.  The  topmounter  must  not  hesitate  and  must 
make  a  graceful  salute,  or  the  effect  is  bad.  All  must 
come  smartly  through  the  rolls  to  the  final  salute. 


14.    DIVING — THE    HuRSES. 

Path  to  the  Stars.  Form  a  solid  and  even  staircase 
(as  shown  in  illustration  131,  ending  in  the  strongest 
understander.  The  topmounter  gracefully  (more  or 
less)  walks  up  this  and  stands  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
understander.  who  must  hold  him  firmly.  The  staircase 
behind  braces  the  understander.  To  the  topmounter  is 
handed  a  sort  of  paper  balloon,  sold  in  trick-shops,  and 
a  lighted  taper.  He  balances  the  balloon  on  right  hand, 
lights  it,  and  throws  down  the  taper.  Instantly  the 
lights  in  the  hall  are  snapped  off.  The  balloon  burns 
down  to  the  hand,  watched  by  the  topmounter  with  an 
anxious  smile.  But  just  before  the  flame  reaches  it. 
the  balloon  sails  off  and  drops  a  shower  of  -silver  stars. 


15     SHOW    DIVING-    I  111.    II 

The  d  on,  the  topmounter  do<  -   1  _•  high 

fall,  all  the  rest   roll,  r  the  other,  coming  up  to 

salute,  and  run  back  to  steps. 

DIVING.      I    have   left    to   the   last  the  directions   for 

diving,  for  the  reason  that,  in  this   -  show,  rolls 

and    <luing    are    the    most    important  of    all    the    tricks. 

After    you    have    mastered    the    roll,  let    the    instructor 
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hold  a  stick  horizontally  about  a  foot  above  the  mat. 
Walk  up  to  it  slowly,  fall  over  on  your  hands,  duck 
your  head,  and  roll,  lie  especially  careful  to  keep  all 
your  weight  on  your  hands  and  not  to  strike  your  head 
on  the  mat.  Practise  this  until  you  can  run  up  to  it 
and  go  over  properly,  banging  neither  your  head  nor 
your  back.  Each  time  roll  up  on  your  feet  to  saluting 
position.  If  your  heels  come  over  and  strike  the  mat, 
draw  them  in.  When  you  get  this,  the  stick  is  raised 
a  little  and  practice  continues  until  the  stick  is  about 
waist  high. 

On  no  account  stop  this  practice  until  all  the  class 
can  go  over  it  easily  on  the  run  without  balking  or 
bumping.  Much  depends  on  this  in  future  tricks,  so 
do  not  go  on  until  you  have  it.  Now  place  a  chair  on 
the  mat  and  stand  on  it.  As  well  as  you  can,  without 
bending  the  knees,  drop  to  your  hands  on  the  mat,  keep 
the  weight  on  your  hands,  duck  your  head  and  roll.  At 
first    the    instructor    must    hold    you    around    the    waist 


16.    BROTHER  ACT— BRIDGE   AND   HANDSTAND. 

when  you  drop.  Later  you  can  do  it  alone,  without 
upsetting  the  chair.  Turn  the  chair  around  and  do  the 
same  over  the  back,  always  being  held  by  the  instructor 
at  first.  Lay  the  chair  on  its  side,  and  let  the  class  do 
running  dives  over  it.  When  these  things  can  be  done 
perfectly,  bumping  neither  tin-  head  nor  the  bach,  and 
not  before,  advance  to  show  diving. 

The  Horses.  All  form  a  line,  the  leader  runs  to  the 
mat,  rolls  and  places  himself  across,  as  in  illustration 
14.  The  second  boy  dives  oxer  him  ami  places  himself 
beside  number  one.  The  third  the  same,  and  so  on  un- 
til you  get  up  as  high  as  your  best  diver  can  go  without 
kicking  the  "horses."  In  this  act  you  can  star  the  besl 
diver.     (See  also  illustration  2.) 

The  I  fool's,  (let  some  medium-sized  or  large  play 
hoops.  Begin  with  one.  Let  each  dive  through  it  until 
he  does  not  balk  or  bump.  Then  to  balk  the  divers  a 
little,  hang  some  colored  rags  on  it  or  use  two  hoops. 
Next,  cover  the  hoops  with  thin  paper  and  dive  through 
these,  the  arms  held  out  stiffly,  breaking  the  paper. 
The  diver  will  land  on  his  hands  on  tile  mat,  duck  his 
head  and  roll  as  in  illustration  1  (.,  Practise  this  stead 
ilv  until  no  oik  balks  or  bumps,  then  the  class  is  ready 
for 

"The  Fiery  Hoop  of  Death."  Take  a  hoop  and  wind 
it  with  narrow  pieces  of  cloth  or  cotton.  An  old  sheet 
torn  in  strips  lasts  longest.  Leave  about  a  quarter  ol 
the  rim  unwound  to  hold  it  by.  Soak  it  in  alcohol  be- 
fore the  show,  and  dash  on  a  little  just  before  using. 
\i  Cloyne  the  class  lined  up,  the  hoop  was  lighted,  the 
efficient    stage-manager    turned   oil"   the   lights,   and   only 


the  burning  hoop  lit  the  hall.  Down  charged  the  class, 
dived  through  it,  rolled  up  to  the  feet,  and  ran  back  to 
the  steps.  After  all  were  back  in  line,  instantly  the 
lights  came  on,  and  you  should  have  heard  the  applause. 
It  is  better  if  you  do  not  give  this  trick  twice. 

Hi  fori-  this  the  class  dived  through  a  plain  hoop  and 
eight  paper-covered  hoops,  each  of  a  different  color, 
with  a  gorgeous  gold  star  in  the  center  to  aim  tin- 
hands  at. 

When  you  desire  to  give  a  show,  the  best 
method  is  that  of  professional  circus-directors 
and  vaudeville  stage-managers :  to  so  build  up 
your  program  with  such  material  as  you  have 
that  the  show  begins  well,  ends  well,  and  does 
no;  drag.  By  that  I  mean  that  the  opening  in- 
terests the  audience,  that  they  are  not  weary  as 
it  proceeds,  and  it  finishes  well. 

One  half  of  the  success  of  a  pro- 
fessional show  is  due  to  the  style 
and  finish.  Everything  goes  smoothly 
and  all  the  acts  are  planned  to  look 
well.  This  style  and  finish  you  may 
have  if  you  rehearse  enough,  and,  if 
the  acts  are  pretty,  the  fact  that  the 
tricks  are  easier  does  not  much  matter. 
You  must  remember  that,  when  you 
give  a  show,  you  have  to  know  exactly 
whatever  you  try  to  do.  It  is  not  like 
a  classroom  where  there  is  time  to 
think  and  where  you  may  get  through 
by  excuses  or  good  luck.  If  you  un- 
dertake to  do  anything  before  an 
audience,  you  must  do  it  properly  and 
at  the  exact  moment  appointed. 

In  building  up  a  program,  star  each  one  of  the 
company  in  something,  every  member  getting  a 
chance  at  the  limelight.  One  boy  will  learn  the 
cart-wheel  first ;  make  that  his  specialty  and  star 
him  in  it.  Another,  the  handstand,  and  so  (in. 
Begin  with  a  slow  act  by  the  class,  end  with  a 
quick  one.  Break  the  monotony  of  all-class  acts 
by  "brother  acts"  and  specialties.  Here  is  a  sam- 
ple program  for  a  one-hour  entertainment,  begin- 
ning with  a  slow  impressive  Grand  Entree,  end- 
ing with  a  quick  class-act  and  broken  by  two 
pyramids  and  two  brother  acts; 


MUSIC 

I. 

Grand    Entree. 

8. 

Oh  ing.     The  Fie 

2. 

Roll   .im!    Salute. 
(The  Class.") 

Hoop  of  Death. 
(  The  Class. ) 

Horses 

9- 

Cart-wheels. 

3. 

1  0. 

Double   Roll. 

■I- 

Headstands 

(four). 

1 1. 

1  j. 

Brother  Act. 
Pyramids  : 

5- 

Double  j- High  Fall. 

Adoration. 

6. 

I  landwalking  Pairs. 

Path  to  the  Stars. 

(The   Class.) 

13- 

The  Cascade. 

7 

Brother  Act. 

MUSIC 

1  The  Clas 

CALLING 

BY  ETHEL    FARMER 

In  winter  when  yon  make  a  call. 

You  wear  your  Christmas  set.— 
In  summer  take  a  para 

Unless  it  should  be  wet. 
You  must  n't  ever  stay  too  long: 
lo  laugh  out  loud  is  very  wroi 
You  must  n't  even  hum  a  song, 
When  calling. 

Perhaps  they  '11  ask  you  to  have  tea: 
You  must  n't  look  too  glad  ! 

Must  hold  the  china  properly. 
For  spilling  things  is  bad. 

One  cup  of  tea  for  manners'  sake. 

One  (nearest  to  you)  piece  of  cake. 

Then  presently  your  farewell  take. 
That  \s  calling  ! 


A  NEW  STATUE  OF  JEANNE   D'ARC 

BY  GRACE  HUMPHREY 


New  York  City  has  another  statue. 

On  a  wooded  knoll  overlooking  Riverside  Drive 
there  was  recently  unveiled  a  figure  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc— a  young  girl  on  horseback,  with  uplifted 
sword  and  dressed  in  armor. 

It  represents  one  far  removed  from  us  in  time, 
for  she  was  born  more  than  five  centuries  ago; 
as  you  know,  she  was  a  maid  of  France,  and  her 
short  life  was  passed  in  her  own  country,  four 
thousand  miles  across  the  sea;  far  removed  was 
she,  too,  in  experience,  for  her  place  in  history  is 
absolutely  unique.  No  other  character  in  any 
country  of  the  world  can  duplicate  her  story, 
strange  and  wonderful,  divine  and  pathetic. 

The  statue  is  very  plain,  almost  austere  in  its 
freedom  from  decorative  details.  The  simplicity 
and  dignity  of  Jeanne  herself  are  here.  What 
little  ornament  there  is  has  a  special  reason  for 
being,  and  the  loftiness  of  the  conception  thus 
stands  out  all  the  more  clearly. 

The  workmanship  is  equally  remarkable.  It  is 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  those  who  see  it,  just 
as  she  whom  it  represents  has  been  the  inspira- 
tion of  all  those  who  have  read  history,  and  loved 
the  name  of  France,  and  been  thrilled  by  her  story. 
The  value  of  its  mute  lessons  of  fortitude  and 
forgiveness,  of  unconscious  sweetness,  of  stead- 
fast loyalty  and  patriotism  is  incalculable. 

It  has  happened  more  than  once  that  a  beauti- 
ful piece  of  sculpture  has  suffered  through  being 
badly  placed  and  mounted.  But  this  one  gains  by 
the  skilful  work  of  the  Art  Commission  and  the 
architect. 

The  arches  in  high  relief  around  the  granite 
base  are  in  themselves  interesting,  for  the  stone 
which  forms  them  was  taken  from  the  dungeon 
in  Rouen  which  was  Jeanne  d'Arc's  prison.  This 
old  prison  was  torn  down  recently,  and  the  blocks 
sent  to  America  to  serve  as  the  base  for  this 
statue  were  the  stones  that  formed  the  surface 
of  her  cell. 

Who  was  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  what  did  she  do, 
that  the  inspiration  of  her  life  is  still  fresh  with 
us  to-day? 

She  was  a  peasant  girl  and  lived  in  Domremy. 
Not  quite  the  ordinary  peasant,  sturdy  and  vigor- 
ous, working  in  the  fields;  a  slight,  graceful  girl, 
she  kept  her  father's  sheep  and  spun.  But  neither 
was  she  a  dreamy  invalid,  for  one  of  the  first 
things  we  know  about  her  was  that  she  won  a 
foot-race  with  her  girl  companions. 

Domremy  is  in  a  part  of  France  more  than  any 


other,  perhaps,  the  home  of  strange  legends  and 
stories.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the 
girl  Jeanne  absorbed  them  all  ? 

Hers  was  an  intensely  religious  nature,  and 
Jeanne's  religion  made  her  inwardly  content  and 
outwardly  radiant.  In  her  face  there  was  ever 
a  sweetness  and  serenity  and  purity  that  re- 
flected her  spiritual  peace. 

When  she  was  thirteen,  her  "Voices"  began 
speaking  to  her.  They  told  of  the  grave  dangers 
of  her  country.  For  at  that  time  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  was  dragging  along,  with  half  of 
France  held  by  the  English,  who  were  winning 
all  the  victories.  The  French,  worn  out  with 
ninety  years  of  fighting,  had  utterly  lost  heart. 
Misfortune,  disaster,  humiliation  had  been  their 
lot.  France  was  without  an  "anointed  king,"  for 
the  weak,  characterless  Charles  VII  had  never 
been  crowned. 

All  this  her  Voices  told  to  Jeanne,  but  ending 
always  with  a  word  of  hope.  France  would  be 
rescued  from  the  English ;  she  should  be  great 
and  free  again.  And  three  years  later  came  the 
definite  message  to  this  young  girl  that  she  had 
been  chosen  to  save  her  people.  She,  a  peasant, 
without  education,  was  to  lead  the  army,  drive 
out  the  English,  in  ten  weeks  undoing  all  their 
costly  work,  and  set  the  crown  on  the  king's  head. 

Is  it  surprising  that  at  first  no  one  believed 
her?  There  were  many  delays  before  she  was 
taken  to  the  governor  and  given  stout  men-at- 
arms  to  escort  her  to  the  king. 

Now  Jeanne  had  never  seen  him,  and  the  king's 
council  thought  to  play  a  trick  on  her.  Another 
was  seated  on  the  throne,  and  the  king,  in  very 
quiet  dress,  stood  in  the  group  of  courtiers.  But 
the  Maid  scanned  their  faces,  knelt  before  the 
real  king,  and  prayed  him  to  give  her  troops  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Orleans  and  break  the  English 
power.  Asked  for  a  sign,  she  repeated  a  prayer 
he  had  offered  that  morning. 

More  delays  while  Jeanne  was  examined  by 
clergy,  courtiers,  and  university  men  and  her 
mission  inquired  into.  But  at  last  she  was  given 
command  of  the  soldiers.  Life  came  back  to  the 
army  and  victory  to  France.  The  English  were 
forced  to  give  up  the  siege  of  Orleans;  battles 
were  fought  and  won  ;  the  king  was  crowned  in 
the  cathedral  at  Rheims.  the  very  building  whose 
destruction  has  recently  aroused  such  protests. 

Jeanne  had  said  repeatedly  that  her  work  must 
be  done  in  one  year,  and  again  her  Voices  spoke 
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true.    For  at  Compiegne  she  was  captured  by  the      sand  gold  livres,  a  prince's  ransom,  she  was  sold 
troops  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.     For  ten  thou-       to  the  English,  and  carried  to  Rouen  for  trial. 
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A  mockery  of  a  trial  it  was,  at  the  hands  of 
her  enemy.  She  was  pronounced  guilty  of  heresy 
and  sorcery  and  sentenced  to  be  burned  at  the 
stake.  And  France,  whom  she  had  saved,  al- 
lowed this  sentence  to  be  carried  out  in  the  mar- 
ket-place of  Rouen. 

A  martyr  at  nineteen,  misunderstood,  reviled, 
considered  an  impostor,  her  service  to  France  was 
undervalued ;  not  until  years  later  was  the  king 
anxious    to   have   justice   done   to   her   memory. 


[L   OF    THE   JEANNE    D'ARC    STATU 


For  rescuing  her  country  from  the  English, 
what  was  the  reward  asked  by  this  peasant  girl? 
That  Domremy  should  be  exempt  from  taxes.  For 
herself  she  wanted  nothing  !  1  ler  love  for  her  vil- 
lage was  so  great  that  she  promised  to  watch 
over  it  always.  The  German  invasion  has 
brought  the  soldiers  of  the  kaiser  into  its  vicin- 


ity. But  while  on  every  hand  other  villages  have 
been  sacked  and  burned,  Domremy  stands  to-day 
untouched  by  the  world  war.  And  the  German 
troops,  saluting  her  statue  there,  left  it  un- 
harmed !  A  convincing  proof,  the  peasants  say, 
that  Jeanne  keeps  her  promise. 

Some  five  years  since,  a  group  of  New  York- 
ers, keenly  interested  in  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
thought  that  there  should  be  a  statue  of  her 
in  this  country.  The  idea  once  conceived,  twenty- 
five  men  and  women  organ- 
ized into  a  committee  and 
began  their  work  by  study- 
ing very  carefully  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  Jeanne  d'Arc. 
They  asked  themselves  not 
"What  do  we  want?"  but 
"What  do  we  not  want?"  In 
various  towns  and  churches 
all  over  France  they  exam- 
ined the  statues— and  these 
are  countless,  for  every 
French  artist  does  his 
Jeanne. 

They  also  witnessed  nine 
pageants  in  which  she  fig- 
ured, thus  getting  a  back- 
ground and  the  '"feel"  of  her 
story.  Orleans,  Rouen,  Com- 
piegne,  Rheims  are  among 
the  cities  thus  honoring  her 
memory.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact,  odd  to  us  in  democratic 
America,  that  although  she 
was  a  simple  peasant  girl,  all 
these  pageants  choose  for 
their  Jeanne  a  lady  of  noble 
birth.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  she  be  considerably 
older  than  was  the  Maid, 
who  was  then  only  seven- 
teen, for  she  must  be  an  ex- 
pert horsewoman,  able  to 
ride  astride  with  no  bridle 
and  dressed  in  heavy  armor. 
On  the  five  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  Jeanne's  birth 
the  Rouen  fete  was  given  in 
the  market-place  where  she 
was  put  to  death.  You  re- 
member the  story  — that  a  white  dove  seemed  to 
rise  from  her  ashes  and  fly  up  into  the  heavens? 
During  tbe  celebration,  doves  were  released,  and 
one  of  them,  pure  white,  circled  about  the  mar- 
ket-place for  a  long  time,  causing  the  greatest 
excitement  among  the  spectators. 

In  1910  an  open-air  armor-pageant  was  given 
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in  private  grounds  in  London  — a  pageant  empha- 
sizing the  glory  of  England.  Scene  after  scene 
was  shown  till  the  siege  of  Orleans  was  reached. 
The  English  soldiers  were  jeering  the  name  of 
the  peasant  girl,  "the  French  witch."  as  they 
called  her,  boasting  how  soon  their  large  force 
would  put  an  end  to  her.  Suddenly  Jeanne  d'Arc 
appeared  on  horseback,  with  a  small  Lrench  troop 
following,  and  drove  the  English  from  the  field. 
And  then  that  London  audience  rose  up  and 
cheered,  a  beautiful  example  of  the  Englishman's 
generous  recognition  of  a  brave  for. 

1  'in'  of  the  most  interesting  celebrations  is 
given  in  <  Orleans  on  the  anniversary  of  the  raising 
oi  tin-  siege.  From  the  Burgundy  gate  the  pro- 
ion  rides  into  the  city  at  night  with  only 
torches  for  illumination.  The  Spectators  feel 
themselves  hack  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  sol- 
diers come  up  the  dark,  narrow  streets,  hearing 
their  flaming  torches.  The  triumphant  ranks 
make  their  way  to  the  cathedral. 

Just  as  Jeanne  dismounts  at  the  steps,  the  li 


are  suddenly  turned  on.  not  street  lamps,  but 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  red  incandescent 
globes  placed  all  over  the  old  church,  outlining 
every  spire  and  Gothic  arch,  picking  out  each 
pinnacle  and  buttress,  till  the  cathedral  seems  to 
ie  mass  of  flame. 

So  is  Orleans  day  celebrated  each  year,  in  the 
square  where  in  May,  1420.  Jeanne  d'Arc  and 
her  troopers  went  that  night  to  give  thanks  to 
1  .od  and  to  her  Voices.  Asked  what  sign  she 
could  give  that  her  Voices  spoke  true,  her  reply 
had  been.  "That  I  will  go  to  Orleans  and  take  it." 
And  she  did. 

The  committee  having  learned,  little  by  little, 
what  they  wanted,  word  was  sent  out  about  the 
e.  They  did  not  advertise:  "Wanted,  a 
.11  for  a  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  Only  ex- 
perienced sculptors  need  apply."  But  in  the  art 
world  there  is  a  mysterious  "wireless"  that 
Spreads  abroad  news  of  this  kind. 

•on    scul]  rywhere    knew    that    this 

statue  w;  rected.     It  is  only  another  proof 
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of  the  universal  popularity  of  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans that  among  the  designs  submitted  six  na- 
tionalities were  represented. 

The  suggestions  made  to  the  committee  were 
many  and  varied,  and  some  were  downright 
funny !  There  were  people  who  insisted  that  the 
statue  must  be  done  by  an  American.  Others 
said,  "No,  no,  a  Frenchman  !  It  takes  a  French- 
man really  to  understand  Jeanne  d'Arc !"  An- 
other group  advised  that  the  sculptor  be  a  woman, 
and  still  others  emphatically  urged  the  opposite. 
Another  idea  advanced  was  that  the  horse  and 
figure  be  the  work  of  two  different  artists,  each 
an  expert  in  his  line. 

The  committee  held  an  exhibition  of  the  sub- 
mitted designs  after  the  decision  had  been  made 
in  favor  of  Miss  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt.  The 
photographs  of  her  work  attracted  more  atten- 
tion than  any  others.  The  visitors  and  her  fel- 
low-artists were  deeply  impressed  by  her  design 
and  returned  to  it  again  and  again. 

Most  artists  who  have  painted  or  modeled 
Jeanne  d'Arc  have  represented  her  either  as  a 
more  or  less  ungainly  peasant  girl,  or  as  a  con- 
ventional angel.  Miss  Hyatt's  statue  shows  the 
face  of  a  healthy  young  girl  who  has  heard 
something— has  seen  something — that  the  world 
will  never  know.  The  spiritual  quality  is  there, 
the  human  sympathy,  the  appealing  tenderness, 
permeating  the  whole  composition.  It  is  the  re- 
flection of  the  soul  in  the  body. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  statue,  the  committee, 
primed  by  their  years  of  study,  think  they  can 
tell  the  right  from  the  wrong  and,  as  far  as  is 
possible  five  hundred  years  afterward,  they  con- 
sider these  correct.  Time  cannot  lessen  the  in- 
spiration of  her  life,  but  it  has  lost  for  us  some 
of  the  actual  details. 

Appeals  to  armor  experts  gave  the  discourag- 
ing information  that  there  is  not  in  existence  a 
complete  suit  of  armor  of  Jeanne  d'Arc's  period. 
And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  re- 
member that  all  France  was  harried  by  war ;  that 
armor  was  very  expensive,  and  was  altered,  re- 
fitted, and  made  over  for  wearer  after  wearer; 
and  that  later,  when  it  went  out  of  fashion,  it 
was  melted  up  and  the  metal  sold  by  weight. 

All  we  can  find  out  about  armor  of  that  time 
is  from  the  study  of  contemporary  sculptures,  in 
stone  or  wood  or  bronze,  and  tracings  from  old 
tombs.  Aided  by  many  drawings  from  these 
sources,  Miss  Hyatt  worked  out  the  details ;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  all  her  sculptured  life, 
Jeanne  dArc  is  given  armor  not  only  artistic, 
but  historically  correct. 

Some  statues  of  her  give  the  impression  of  a 
suit  of  armor  set  up  on  the  horse,  with  no  one 


inside.  Here,  Jeanne  is  really  riding  her  horse; 
she  is  there,  inside  the  armor.  To  achieve  this, 
the  figure  was  first  carefully  modeled,  and  the 
armor  added  afterward. 

"No,  I  have  not  always  been  interested  in 
Jeanne  d'Arc,"  said  Miss  Hyatt  recently.  "That 
is  true  of  more  than  one  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. My  work  is  not  the  result  of  years  of  hero- 
worship  and  study  of  her  character,  till  the  statue 
just  had  to  be  done.  I  first  became  interested  in 
her  from  reading  Mark  Twain's  book.  You  re- 
member it— the  story  supposed  to  be  written  by 
her  page."  (How  Mark  Twain  became  interested 
is  already  known  to  readers  of  the  last  Decem- 
ber number  of  St.  Nicholas.) 

"Then  I  read  Lamartine,  too.  His  'Life'  shows 
her,  more  than  any  other  I  know,  as  profoundly 
spiritual.  Only  her  religious  fervor  could  have 
enabled  her  to  endure  so  much  physically— to 
march  three  or  four  days  with  almost  no  sleep ; 
to  keep  alert  and  vigorous  while  the  strongest 
men  in  the  company  became  irritable  and  half 
sick.  But  a  great  soul  with  a  great  purpose  can 
make  a  weak  body  strong  and  can  keep  it  so ; 
and  hers  was  one  of  the  greatest  in  all  the  world. 

"I  did  n't  want  to  model  her  in  a  fighting  atti- 
tude. I  thought  of  her  as  she  went  into  her  first 
battle.  You  remember  the  story  of  her  'Voices' 
telling  her  she  would  find  a  sword  hidden  behind 
the  altar  in  the  little  church  of  St.  Catherine  at 
Fierbois?  I  wanted  to  model  her  speaking  to 
her  saints,  thanking  them  for  the  sword,  and 
showing  them  the  uplifted  hilt  in  the  form  of  a 
cross." 

Jeanne's  sword,  too,  had  a  story.  It  was  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Charlemagne.  At  St.  Cath- 
erine's they  knew  nothing  about  it  when  Jeanne's 
messenger  went  for  the  sword.  But  search  was 
made,  and  it  was  found  buried  back  of  the  altar 
and  covered  with  rust.  They  polished  it  and 
made  for  it  a  splendid  sheath  of  crimson  velvet. 
The  citizens  of  Tours  gave  another  scabbard  of 
cloth  of  gold.  But  Jeanne,  meaning  to  carry  the 
sword  in  battle,  laid  these  showy  coverings  aside 
and  had  a  plain  leather  one  made.  She  would 
not  have  the  blade  sharpened,  saying  that  she 
would  never  kill  any  one.  Indeed,  once  only  did 
she  use  it,  and  then  to  strike  a  wrong-doer  with 
the  flat  of  it. 

Jeanne  d'Arc  was  not  only  a  great  general  and 
the  savior  of  her  country;  she  was  all  that  was 
pure  and  fine,  noble  and  lovely.  With  her,  love 
of  France  was  not  a  sentiment,  it  was  a  passion. 
A  slender  girl  in  her  first  young  bloom,  in  her 
hand  the  sacred  sword  that  shall  sever  the  bonds 
of  France,  this  statue  represents  to  all  the  world 
the  spirit  of  patriotism. 
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Chapter  XVI 


THE  SOLDIER 


When  he  reached  Hannibal,  Samuel  Clemens 
found  a  very  mixed  condition  of  affairs.  The 
country  was  in  an  uproar  of  war  preparation ;  in 
a  border  State  there  was  a  confusion  of  sympa- 
thies, with  much  ignorance  as  to  what  it  was  all 
about.  Any  number  of  young  men  were  eager  to 
enlist  for  a  brief  camping-out  expedition,  and 
small  private  companies  were  formed,  composed 
about  half  and  half  of  Union  and  Confederate 
men  as  it  turned  out  later. 

Missouri,  meantime,  had  allied  herself  with  the 
South,  and  Samuel  Clemens  on  his  arrival  in 
Hannibal  decided  that,  like  Lee,  he  would  go  with 
his  State.  Old  friends,  who  were  getting  up  a 
company  "to  help  Governor  'Claib'  Jackson  repel 
the  invader,''  offered  him  a  lieutenancy  if  he 
would  join.  It  was  not  a  big  company;  it  had 
only  about  a  dozen  members,  most  of  whom  had 
been  schoolmates,  some  of  them  fellow-pilots,  and 
Sam  Clemens  was  needed  to  make  it  complete.  It 
was  just  another  Tom  Sawyer  band,  and  they  met 
in  a  secret  place  above  Bear  Creek  Hill  and 
planned  how  they  would  sell  their  lives  on  the 
field  of  glory,  just  as  years  before  fierce  raids 
had  been  arranged  on  peach  orchards  and  melon 
patches.  Secrecy  was  necessary,  for  the  Union 
militia  had  a  habit  of  coming  over  from  Illinois 
and  arresting  suspicious  armies  on  sight.  It 
would  humiliate  the  finest  army  in  the  world  to 
spend  a  night  or  two  in  the  calaboose. 

So  they  met  in  secrecy  at  night,  and  one  mys- 
terious evening  they  called  on  girls  who  either 
were  their  sweethearts  or  were  pretending  to  be 
for  the  occasion,  and  when  the  time  came  for 
good-by  the  girls  were  invited  to  "walk  through 
the  pickets"  with  them,  though  the  girls  did  n't 
notice  any  pickets,  because  the  pickets  were  call- 
ing on  their  girls,  too,  and  were  a  little  late  get- 
ting to  their  posts. 

That  night  they  marched  through  brush  and 
vines,  because  the  highroad  was  thought  to  be 
dangerous,  and  next  morning  arrived  at  the  home 
of  Colonel  Ralls,  of  Ralls  County,  who  had  the 
army  form  in  dress  parade  and  made  it  a  speech 
and  gave  it  a  hot  breakfast  in  good  Southern 
style.  Then  he  sent  out  to  Colonel  Bill  Splawn 
and  Farmer  Nuck  Matson  a  requisition  for  sup- 
plies that  would  convert  this  body  of   infantry 


into  cavalry— rough-riders  of  that  early  day.  The 
community  did  not  wish  to  keep  an  army  on  its 
hands,  and  were  willing  to  send  it  along  by  such 
means  as  they  could  spare  handily.  When  the 
outfitting  was  complete,  Lieutenant  Samuel  Clem- 
ens, mounted  on  a  small  yellow  mule  whose  tail 
had  been  trimmed  in  the  paint-brush  pattern  then 
much  worn  by  mules,  and  surrounded  by  vari- 
ously attached  articles— such  as  an  extra  pair  of 
cowhide  boots,  a  pair  of  gray  blankets,  a  home- 
made quilt,  a  frying-pan,  a  carpet-sack,  a  small 
valise,  an  overcoat,  an  old-fashioned  Kentucky 
rifle,  twenty  yards  of  rope,  and  an  umbrella — 
was  a  fair  sample  of  the  brigade. 

An  army  like  that,  to  enjoy  itself,  ought  to  go 
into  camp ;  so  it  went  over  to  Salt  River,  near 
the  town  of  Florida,  and  took  up  headquarters  in 
a  big  log-stable.  Somebody  suggested  that  an 
army  ought  to  have  its  hair  cut,  so  that  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  conflict  the  enemy  could  not  get  hold  of 
it.  There  was  a  pair  of  sheep-shears  in  the  sta- 
ble, and  Private  Tom  Lyons  acted  as  barber. 
They  were  not  sharp  shears,  and  a  group  of  little 
darkies  gathered  from  the  farm  to  enjoy  the 
torture. 

Regular  elections  were  now  held— all  officers. 
down  to  sergeants  and  orderlies,  being  officially 
chosen.  There  were  only  three  privates,  and  you 
could  n't  tell  them  from  officers.  The  discipline 
in  that  army  was  very  bad. 

It  became  worse  soon.  Pouring  rain  set  in. 
Salt  River  rose  and  overflowed  the  bottoms.  Men 
ordered  on  picket  duty  climbed  up  into  the  stable- 
loft  and  went  to  bed.  Twice,  on  black  drenching 
nights,  word  came  from  the  farm-house  that  the 
enemy,  commanded  by  a  certain  Colonel  Ulysses 
Grant,  was  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  Hanni- 
bal division  went  hastily  slopping  through  mud 
and  brush  in  the  other  direction,  dragging  wear- 
ily back  when  the  alarm  was  over.  Military  ardor 
was  bound  to  cool  under  such  treatment.  Then 
Lieutenant  Clemens  developed  a  very  severe  boil, 
and  was  obliged  to  lie  most  of  the  day  on  some 
hay  in  a  horse-trough,  where  he  spent  his  time 
denouncing  the  war  and  the  mistaken  souls  who 
had  invented  it.  When  word  that  "General'' 
Tom  Harris,  commander  of  the  district,  for- 
merly telegraph  operator  in  Hannibal,  was  at  a 
near-by  farm-house,  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land, 
the  army  broke  camp  without  further  ceremony. 
Half-way  there  they  met  General   Harris,  who 
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ordered  them  back  to  quarters.  They  called  him 
familiarly  "Tom.''  and  told  him  they  were 
through  with  that  camp  forever.  He  begged 
them,  but  it  was  no  use.  A  little  further  on  they 
stopped  at  a  farm-house  for  supplies.  A  tall, 
bony  woman  came  to  the  door. 

"You  're  Secesh,  ain't  you?" 

Lieutenant  Clemens  said:  "We  are.  madam,  de- 


and  rolled  out  of  a  big  hay-window  into  the  barn- 
yard below.  The  rest  of  the  brigade  seized  the 
burning  hay  and  pitched  it  out  of  the  same  win- 
dow. The  lieutenant  had  sprained  his  ankle  when 
he  struck,  and  his  boil  was  still  painful,  but  the 
burning  hay  cured  him— for  the  moment.  He 
made  a  spring  from  under  it ;  then,  noticing  that 
the  rest  of  the  army,  now  that  the  fire  was  out. 


fenders  of  the  noble  cause,  and  we  should  like  to 
buy  a  few  provisions.-' 

The  request  seemed  to  inflame  her. 

"Provisions!"  she  screamed.  "Provisions  for 
Secesh,  and  my  husband  a  colonel  in  the  Union 
Army.    You  get  out  of  here  !" 

She  reached  for  a  hickory  hoop-pole  that  stood 
by  the  door,  and  the  army  moved  on.  When 
they  reached  the  home  of  Colonel  Bill  Splawn.  it 
was  night  and  the  family  had  gone  to  bed.  So 
the  hungry  army  camped  in  the  barn-yard  and 
crept  into  the  hay-loft  to  sleep.  Presently  some- 
body yelled  "Fire  !"  One  of  the  boys  had  been 
smoking  and  had  ignited  the  hay. 

Lieutenant  Clemens,  suddenly  wakened,  made 
a  quick  rotary  movement  away   from   the   blaze 


seemed  to  think  his  performance  amusing,  he 
rose  up  and  expressed  himself  concerning  the 
war,  and  military  life,  and  the  human  race  in 
general.  They  helped  him  in,  then,  for  his  ankle 
was  swelling  badly. 

In  the  morning  Colonel  Splawn  gave  the  army 
a  good  breakfast  and  it  moved  on.  Lieutenant 
Clemens,  however,  did  not  get  farther  than 
Farmer  Xuck  Matson's.  He  was  in  a  high  fever 
by  that  time  from  his  injured  ankle,  and  Mrs. 
Matson  put  him  to  bed.  So  the  army  left  him 
and  presently  disbanded.  Some  enlisted  in  the 
regular  service,  Xorth  or  South  according  to 
preference.  Properly  officered  and  disciplined, 
that  Tom  Sawyer  band  would  have  made  as  good 
soldiers  as  any. 
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Lieutenant  Clemens  did  not  enlist  again.  When 
he  was  able  to  walk,  he  went  to  visit  Orion  in 
Keokuk.  Orion  was  a  Union  Abolitionist,  but 
there  would  be  no  unpleasantness  on  that  account. 
Samuel  Clemens  was  beginning  to  have  leanings 
in  that  direction  himself. 

Chapter  XVII 

THE    PIONEER 

He  arrived  in  Keokuk  at  what  seemed  a  lucky 
moment.  Through  Edward  Bates,  a  member  of 
Lincoln's  cabinet,  Orion  Clemens  had  received 
an  appointment  as  territorial  secretary  of  Ne- 
vada, and  only  needed  the  money  to  carry  him  to 
the  seat  of  his  office  at  Carson  City.  Out  of  his 
pilot's  salary  his  brother  had  saved  more  than 
enough  for  the  journey,  and  was  willing  to  pay 
both  their  fares  and  go  along  as  private  secretary 
to  Orion,  a  position  which  promised  something 
in  the  way  of  adventure  and  a  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  making  a  fortune. 

The  brothers  went  at  once  to  St.  Louis  for  final 
leave-taking,  and  there  took  boat  for  "St.  Jo,'" 
Missouri,  terminus  of  the  great  Overland  Stage 
Route.  They  paid  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
each  for  their  passage,  and  about  the  end  of  July, 
1 86 1,  set  out  on  that  long,  delightful  trip,  behind 
sixteen  galloping  horses,  never  stopping  except 
for  meals  or  to  change  teams,  heading  steadily 
into  the  sunset  over  the  billowy  plains  and  snow- 
clad  Rockies,  covering  the  seventeen  hundred 
miles  between  St.  Jo  and  Carson  City  in  nineteen 
glorious  days. 

But  one  must  read  Mark  Twain's  "Roughing 
It"  for  the  story  of  that  long-ago  trip— the  joy 
and  wonder  of  it,  and  the  inspiration.  "Even  at 
this  day,"  he  writes,  "it  thrills  me  through  and 
through  to  think  of  the  life,  the  gladness,  and  the 
wild  sense  of  freedom  that  used  to  make  the 
blood  dance  in  my  face  on  those  fine  overland 
mornings." 

It  was  a  hot  August  day  when  they  arrived, 
dusty,  unshaven,  and  weather-beaten,  and  Sam- 
uel Clemens's  life  as  a  frontiersman  began.  Car- 
son City,  the  capital  of  Nevada,  was  a  wooden 
town  with  an  assorted  population  of  two  thou- 
sand souls.  The  mining  excitement  was  at  its 
height  and  had  brought  together  the  drift  of 
every  race. 

The  Clemens  brothers  took  up  lodgings  with  a 
genial  Irishwoman,  the  Mrs.  O'Flannigan  of 
"Roughing  It,"  and  Orion  established  himself  in 
a  modest  office,  for  there  was  no  capitol  building 
as  yet,  no  government  headquarters.  Orion  could 
do  all  the  work,  and  Samuel  Clemens,  finding  nei- 
ther duties  nor  salary   attached  to  his  position, 


gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  the  life  about 
him  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  of  the 
frontier.  Presently  he  had  a  following  of  friends 
who  loved  his  quaint  manner  of  speech  and  his 
yarns.  On  cool  nights  they  would  collect  about 
Orion's  office-stove,  and  he  would  tell  stories  in 
the  wonderful  way  that  one  day  would  delight 
the  world.  Within  a  brief  time  Sam  Clemens 
(he  was  always  "Sam"  to  the  pioneers)  was  the 
most  notable  figure  on  the  Carson  streets.  His 
great  bushy  head  of  auburn  hair,  his  piercing, 
twinkling  eyes,  his  loose,  lounging  walk,  his  care- 
less disorder  of  dress  invited  a  second  look  even 
from  strangers.  From  a  river  dandy  he  had  be- 
come the  roughest  clad  of  pioneers — rusty  slouch 
hat,  flannel  shirt,  coarse  trousers  slopping  half 
in  and  half  out  of  heavy  cowhide  boots,  this  was 
his  make-up.  Energetic  citizens  did  not  prophesy 
success  for  him.  Often  they  saw  him  leaning 
against  an  awning  support,  staring  drowsily  at 
the  motley  human  procession,  for  as  much  as  an 
hour  at  a  time.  Certainly  that  could  not  be  profit- 
able. 

But  they  did  like  to  hear  him  talk. 

He  did  not  catch  the  mining  fever  at  once.  He 
was  interested  first  in  the  riches  that  he  could 
see.  Among  these  was  the  timber  land  around 
Lake  Bigler  (now  Tahoe) —splendid  acres,  to  be 
had  for  the  asking.  The  lake  itself  was  beauti- 
fully situated. 

With  an  Ohio  boy,  John  Kinney,  he  made  an 
excursion  afoot  to  Tahoe,  a  trip  described  in  one 
of  the  best  chapters  of  "Roughing  It."  They 
staked  out  a  timber  claim  and  pretended  to  fence 
it  and  to  build  a  house,  but  their  chief  employ- 
ment was  loafing  in  the  quiet  luxury  of  the  great 
woods  or  drifting  in  a  boat  on  the  transparent 
water.  They  did  not  sleep  in  the  house.  In 
"Roughing  It,"  he  says: 

It  never  occurred  to  us,  for  one  thins:  and  besides,  it 

was  built  to  hold  the  ground,  and  that  was  enough.  We 
did  not  wish  to  strain  it. 

They  made  their  camp-fire  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  and  one  evening  it  got  away  from  them, 
fired  the  forest,  and  destroyed  their  fences  and 
habitation.  In  a  letter  home  he  describes  this 
fire  in  a  fine  vivid  way.     At  one  place  he  says: 

The  level  ranks  of  flame  were  relieved  at  intervals  by 
the  standard-bearers,  as  we  called  the  tall  dead  trees, 
wrapped  in  fire  and  waving  their  blazing  banners  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  the  air.  Then  we  could  turn  from  the 
seine  to  the  lake,  and  see  every  branch  and  leaf  and 
cataract  of  flame  upon  its  banks  perfectly  reflected,  as 
in  a  gleaming  fiery  mirror. 

lie  was  acquiring  the  literary  vision  and  touch. 
The  description  of  this  same  fire  in  "Roughing 
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It,"  written  ten  years  later,  is  scarcely  more 
vivid. 

Most  of  his  letters  home  at  this  time  tell  of 
glowing  prospects— the  certainty  of  fortune 
ahead. 

Two  months  later,  in  midwinter,  the  mining 
fever  came  upon  him  with  full  force. 

Chapter  XYIII 

THE    MIXER 

The  wonder  is  that  Samuel  Clemens,  always 
speculative  and  visionary,  had  not  fallen  an  ear- 
lier victim.  Everywhere  one  heard  stories  of  sud- 
den fortune— of  men  who  had  gone  to  bed  pau- 
pers and  awakened  millionaires.  Xew  and  fabu- 
lous finds  were  reported  daily.  Cartloads  of 
bricks— silver  and  gold  bricks— drove  through 
the  Carson  streets. 

Then  suddenly  from  the  newly  opened  Hum- 
boldt region  came  the  wildest  reports.  The  moun- 
tains there  were  said  to  be  stuffed  with  gold.  A 
correspondent  of  the  "Territorial  Enterprise" 
was  unable  to  find  words  to  picture  the  riches  of 
the  Humboldt  mines. 

The  air  for  Samuel  Clemens  began  to  shim- 
mer. Fortune  was  waiting  to  be  gathered  in  a 
basket.  He  joined  the  first  expedition  for  Hum- 
boldt—in  fact,  helped  to  organize  it.  In  "Rough- 
ing It"  he  says: 

Hurry  was  the  word  !  We  wasted  no  time.  Our 
party  consisted  of  four  persons — a  blacksmith  sixty 
years  of  age,  two  young  lawyers,  and  myself.  We  bought 
a  wagon  and  two  miserable  old  horses.  We  put  eigh- 
teen hundred  pounds  of  provisions  and  mining  tools  in 
the  wagon  and  drove  out  of  Carson  on  a  chilly  Decem- 
ber  afternoon. 

The  two  young  lawyers  were  W.  II.  Clagget, 
whom  Clemens  had  known  in  Keokuk,  and  A.  W. 
Oliver,  called  Oliphant  in  "Roughing  It."  The 
blacksmith  was  named  Tillou  {Ballon  in  "Rough- 
ing It"),  a  sturdy,  honest  man  with  a  knowledge 
of  mining  and  the  repair  of  tools.  There  were 
also  two  dogs  in  the  party  —  a  curly-tailed  mongrel 
and  a  young  hound. 

The  horses  were  the  weak  feature  of  the  ex- 
pedition. It  was  two  hundred  miles  to  Hum- 
boldt, mostly  across  sand.  The  miners  rode  only 
a  little  way.  then  got  out  to  lighten  the  load. 
Later  they  pushed.  Then  it  began  to  snow— also 
to  blow,  and  the  air  became  filled  with  whirling 
clouds  of  snow  and  sand.  (  In  and  on  they  pushed 
and  groaned,  sustained  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  must  arrive  sometime,  when  right  away  they 
would  be  millionaires  and  all  their  troubles  would 
be  over. 

The  nights  were  better.  The  wind  went  down 
and  they  made  a  camp-fire  in  the  shelter  of  the 


wagon,  cooked  their  bacon,  crept  under  blankets 
with  the  dogs  to  warm  them,  and  Sam  Clemens 
spun  yarns  till  they  fell  asleep. 

There  had  been  an  Indian  war,  and  occasion- 
ally they  passed  the  charred  ruin  of  a  cabin  and 
new  graves.  By  and  by  they  came  to  that  deadly 
waste  known  as  the  Alkali  Desert,  strewn  with 
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the  carcasses  of  dead  beasts  and  with  the  heavy 
articles  discarded  by  emigrants  in  their  eagerness 
to  reach  water.  All  day  and  night  they  pushed 
through  that  choking,  waterless  plain  to  reach 
camp  on  the  other  side.  When  they  arrived  at 
three  in  the  morning,  they  dropped  down  ex- 
hausted. Judge  Oliver,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
party,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  these  chapters 
said  : 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  we  were 
aroused  from  our  sleep  by  a  yelling  band  of  Piute  war- 
riors.    We  were  upon  our  feet  in  an   instant.     The  pic- 
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urn-  of  burning  cabins  and  the  lonely  graves  we  had 
passed  was  in  our  minds.  Our  scalps  were  still  our 
own  and  not  dangling  from  the  belts  of  our  visitors. 
Sam  pulled  himself  together,  put  his  hand  on  his  head 
as  if  to  make  sure  he  had  not  been  scalped,  and  with 
his  inimitable  drawl  said:  "Boys,  they  have  left  us  our 
scalps.  Let  us  give  them  all  the  flour  and  sugar  they 
ask  for."  And  we  did  give  them  a  good  supply,  for  we 
were  grateful. 

The  Indians  left  them  unharmed,  and  the  pro- 
spective millionaires  moved  on.  Across  all  that 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  Humboldt  country  they 
pushed,  arriving  at  the  little  camp  of  Unionville 
at  the  end  of  eleven  weary  days. 

In  "Roughing  It"  Mark  Twain  has  told  us  of 
Unionville  and  the  mining  experience  there. 
Their  cabin  was  a  three-sided  affair  with  a  cot- 
ton roof.  Stones  rolled  down  the  mountainside 
on  them ;  also,  the  author  says,  a  mule  and  a  cow. 

The  author  could  not  gather  fortune  in  a  bas- 
ket as  he  had  dreamed.  Masses  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver were  not  lying  about.  He  gathered  a  back- 
load  of  yellow,  glittering  specimens,  but  they 
proved  worthless.  Gold  in  the  rough  did  not  glit- 
ter, and  was  not  yellow.  Tillou  instructed  the 
others  in  prospecting,  and  they  went  to  work 
with  pick  and  shovel  — then  with  drill  and  blast- 
ing powder.  The  prospect  of  immediately  becom- 
ing millionaires  vanished. 

''One  week  of  this  satisfied  me.  I  resigned," 
was  Sam's  brief  comment. 

The  Humboldt  reports  had  been  exaggerated. 
The  Clemens-Clagget-Oliver-Tillou  millionaire 
combination  soon  surrendered  its  claims.  Clem- 
ens and  Tillou  set  out  for  Carson  City  with  a 
Prussian  named  Pfersdorff,  who  nearly  got  them 
drowned  and  got  them  completely  lost  in  the 
snow  before  they  arrived  there.  Oliver  and  Gag- 
get  remained  in  Unionville,  began  law  practice, 
and  were  elected  to  office.  It  is  not  known  what 
became  of  the  wagon  and  horses  and  the  two 
dogs. 

It  was  the  end  of  January  when  our  miner  re- 
turned to  Carson.  He  was  not  discouraged— far 
from  it.  He  believed  he  had  learned  something 
that  would  be  useful  to  him  in  a  camp  where 
mines  were  a  reality.  Within  a  few  weeks  from 
his  return  we  find  him  at  Aurora,  in  the  Esmer- 
alda region  on  the  edge  of  California.  Here  the 
Clemens  brothers  owned  1650  feet  of  mining- 
ground.     He  had  come  down  to  work  it. 

It  was  the  dead  of  winter,  but  he  was  full  of 
enthusiasm,  confident  of  a  fortune  by  early  sum- 
mer.    To  Pamela  he  wrote : 

I  expect  to  return  to  St.  Louis  in  July — per  steamer. 
I  don't  say  that  I  will  return  then,  or  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  it — but  I  expect  to — you  bet.  ...  If  nothing  goes 
wrong,  we  '11  strike  the  ledge  in  June. 


He  was  trying  to  be  conservative,  and  farther 
along  he  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  caution 
his  sister  not  to  get  excited. 

Don't  you  know  I  have  only  talked,  as  yet,  but  proved 
nothing?  Don't  you  know  I  have  never  held  in  my 
hands  a  gold  or  silver  bar  that  belonged  to  me?  Don't 
you  know  that  people  who  always  feel  jolly,  no  matter 
where  they  are  or  what  happens  to  them — and  who  can- 
not, by  any  possibility,  discover  any  but  the  bright  side 
of  a  picture — are  very  apt  to  go  to  extremes? 

\\  hereupon  he  soars  again,  adding  page  after 
page  full  of  glowing  expectations  and  plans  such 
as  belong  only  with  speculation  in  treasures 
buried  in  the  ground— a  very  difficult  place  in- 
deed to  find  them. 

His  money  was  about  exhausted  by  this  time, 
and  funds  to  work  the  mining  claims  must  come 
out  of  Orion's  rather  modest  salary.  The  broth- 
ers owned  all  claims  in  partnership,  and  it  was 
now  the  part  of  "Brother  Sam"  to  do  the  active 
work.  He  hated  the  hard  picking  and  prying 
and  blasting  into  the  flinty  ledges,  but  the  fever 
drove  him  on.  He  camped  with  a  young  man 
named  Horatio  Phillips,  at  first,  later  with  an 
experienced  miner,  Calvin  H.  Higbie,  to  whom 
"Roughing  It"  would  one  day  be  dedicated.  They 
lived  in  a  tiny  cabin  with  a  cotton  roof,  and 
around  their  rusty  stove  they  would  paw  over 
their  specimens  and  figure  the  fortune  that  their 
mines  would  be  worth  in  the  spring. 

Food  ran  low,  money  gave  out  almost  entirely, 
but  they  did  not  give  up.  When  it  was  stormy 
and  they  could  not  dig  and  the  ex-pilot  was  in  a 
talkative  vein,  he  would  sit  astride  the  bunk  and 
distribute  to  his  hearers  riches  more  valuable 
than  any  they  would  dig  from  the  Esmeralda 
hills.  At  other  times  he  did  not  talk  at  all,  but 
sat  in  a  corner  and  wrote.  They  thought  he  was 
writing  home;  they  did  not  know  that  he  was 
"literary."  Some  of  his  home  letters  had  found 
their  way  into  a  Keokuk  paper  and  had  come 
back  to  Orion,  who  had  shown  them  to  an  assist- 
ant on  the  "Territorial  Enterprise"  of  Virginia 
l'it\-.  The  "Enterprise"  man  had  caused  one  of 
them  to  be  reprinted,  and  this  had  encouraged  its 
author  to  send  something  to  the  paper  direct.  He 
signed  these  contributions  "Josh." 

He  received  no  pay  for  these  offerings  and 
expected  none.  He  considered  them  of  no  value. 
If  any  one  had  told  him  that  he  was  knocking  at 
the  door  of  the  house  of  fame,  however  feebly, 
he  would  have  doubted  that  person's  judgment 
or  sincerity. 

His  letters  to  Orion  in  Carson  City  were  hasty 
compositions,  reporting  progress  and  prospects  or 
calling  for  remittances  to  keep  the  work  going. 
On  April  13  he  wrote: 
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Work  not  begun  on  the  Horatio  and  Derby — have  n't 
seen  it  yet.  It  is  still  in  the  snow.  Shall  begin  on  it 
within  3  or  4  weeks — strike  the  ledge  in  July. 

Again,  later  in  the  month  : 

I  have  been  at  work  all  day,  blasting  and  digging  in 


"AROUND   A    RUSTY    STOVE   THEY  WOULD    PAW    OVER   THEIR    SPECIMENS. 


one  of  our  new  claims.  "Dashaway,"  which  I  don't  think 
a  great  deal  of,  but  which  I  am  willing  to  try.  We  arc- 
down  now  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

It  must  have  been  disheartening  work,  picking 
away  at  the  flinty  ledges.  There  is  no  further 
mention  of  the  "Dashaway,"  but  we  hear  of  the 
"Flyaway, "   the   "Annipolitan,"   the   "Live    Yan- 


kee," and  of  many  another,  each  of  which  holds 
out  a  beacon  of  hope  for  a  brief  moment,  then 
passes  from  notice  forever.  Still  he  was  not  dis- 
couraged.    Once  he  wrote : 

I  am  a  citizen  here  and  I  am  satisfied,  though  'Ratio 
and  I  are  "strapped"'  and  we  have 
n't  three  days'  rations  in  the  house. 
I  shall  work  the  "Monitor"  and  the 

other  claims   with   my   own   hands. 

"The  pick  and  shovel  are  the 
only  claims  I  have  confidence 
in  now,"  he  wrote  later;  "my 
back  is  sore  and  my  hands  are 
blistered  with  handling  them 
to-day." 

His  letters  began  to  take 
on  a  weary  tone.  Once  in 
midsummer  he  wrote  that  it 
was  still  snowing  up  there 
in  the  hills,  and  added:  "It 
always  snows  here  I  expect. 
If  we  strike  it  rich,  I  've 
lost  my  guess,  that  's  all." 
And  the  final  heartsick  line, 
"Don't  you  suppose  they  have 
pretty  much  quit  writing  at 
home  ?" 

In  time  he  went  to  work  in 
a  quartz-mill  at  ten  dollars  a 
week,  though  it  was  not  en- 
tirely for  the  money,  as  in 
"Roughing  It"  he  would  have 
us  believe.  Samuel  Clemens 
learned  thoroughly  what  he 
undertook,  and  he  proposed  to 
master  the  science  of  mining. 
From  Phillips  and  Higbie  he 
had  learned  what  there  was  to 
know  about  prospecting.  He 
went  to  the  mill  to  learn  refin- 
ing, so  that,  when  his  claims 
developed,  he  could  establish 
a  mill  and  personally  super- 
intend the  work.  His  stay 
was  brief.  He  contracted  a 
severe  cold  and  came  near  get- 
ting poisoned  by  the  chemi- 
cals. Recovering,  he  went 
with  Higbie  for  an  outing  to 
Mono  Lake,  a  ghastly,  lifeless  alkali  sea  among 
the  hills. 

At  another  time  he  went  with  Higbie  on  a 
walking  trip  to  the  Yosemite,  where  they  camped 
and  fished  undisturbed,  for  in  those  days  few 
human  beings  came  to  that  far  isolation.  Dis- 
couragement did  not  reach  them  there— amid  that 
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vast  grandeur  and  quiet  the  quest  for  gold  hardly 
seemed  worth  while.  Xow  and  again  that  sum- 
mer he  went  alone  into  the  wilderness  to  find 
his  balance  and  to  get  entirely  away  from  hu- 
mankind. 

In  "Roughing  It"  Mark  Twain  tells  the  story 
of  how  he  and  Higbie  finally  located  a  "blind 
lead"  which  made  them  really  millionaires  until 
they  forfeited  their  claim  through  the  sharp 
practice  of  some  rival  miners  and  their  own  neg- 
lect. It  is  true  that  the  "Wide  West"  claim  was 
forfeited  in  some  such  manner,  but  the  size  of 
the  loss  was  magnified  in  "Roughing  It"  to  make 
a  good  story.  There  was  never  a  fortune  in 
"Wide  West"  except  the  one  sunk  in  it  by  its  final 
owners.  The  story  as  told  in  "Roughing  It"  is  a 
tale  of  what  might  have  happened,  and  ends  the 
author's  days  in  the  mines  with  a  dramatic  touch. 

The  mining  career  of  Samuel  Clemens  really 
came  to  a  close  gradually,  and  with  no  showy  cli- 
max. He  fought  hard  and  surrendered  little  by 
little  without  owning,  even  to  the  end,  that  he 
was  surrendering  at  all.  It  was  the  gift  of  reso- 
lution that  all  his  life  would  make  his  defeats 
long  and  costly  — his  victories  supreme. 

By  the  end  of  July  the  money  situation  in  the 
Aurora  camp  was  getting  desperate.  Orion's  de- 
pleted salary  would  no  longer  pay  for  food,  tools, 
and  blasting-powder,  and  the  miner  began  to  cast 
about  for  means  to  earn  an  additional  sum,  how- 
ever small.  The  "Josh"  letters  to  the  "Enter- 
prise" had  awakened  interest  as  to  their  author, 
and  Orion  had  not  failed  to  let  "Josh's"  identity 
be  known.  The  result  had  been  that  here  and 
there  a  coast  paper  had  invited  contributions  and 
even  suggested  payment.  A  letter  written  by  the 
Aurora  miner  at  the  end  of  July  tells  this  part 
of  the  story : 

My  debts  are  greater  than  I  thought  for.  .  .  .  The 
fact  is  I  must  have  something  to  do,  and  that  shortly, 
too:  .  .  .  Now  write  to  the  "Sacramento  Union"  folks, 
or  to  Marsh,  and  tell  them  that  I  will  write  as  many 
letters  a  week  as  they  want,  for  $10.  a  week.  My  board 
must  be  paid.  Tell  them  I  have  corresponded  with  the 
X.  Orleans  "Crescent"  and  other  papers — and  the  "En- 
terprise." 

If  they  -want  letters  from  here — who  '11  run  from 
morning  till  night  collecting  material  cheaper?  I  '11 
write  a  short  letter  twice  a  week,  for  the  present,  for 
the  "Age,"  for  $5.00  per  week.  Now  it  has  been  a  Ion  ; 
time  since  I  could  n't  make  my  own  living,  and  it  shall 
In-  n  Ion-  lime  before  I  loaf  another  year. 

This  all  led  to  nothing,  but  about  the  same  time 
the  "Enterprise"  assistant  already  mentioned 
spoke  to  Joseph  T.  Goodman,  owner  and  editor 
of  the  paper,  about  adding  "Josh"  to  their  regu- 
lar staff,     "(oe"  Goodman,  a  man  of  keen  humor 


and  literary  perception,  agreed  that  the  author 
of  the  "Josh"  letters  might  be  useful  to  them. 
One  of  the  sketches  particularly  appealed  to  him 
—  a  burlesque  report  of  a  Fourth  of  July  oration. 

"That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  want,"  he  said. 
"Write  to  him,  Barstow,  and  ask  him  if  he  wants 
to  come  up  here." 

Barstow  wrote,  offering  twenty-five  dollars  a 
week— a  tempting  sum.  This  was  at  the  end  of 
July,  1862. 

Yet  the  hard-pressed  miner  made  no  haste  to 
accept  the  offer.  To  leave  Aurora  meant  the  sur- 
render of  all  hope  in  the  mines,  the  confession  of 
another  failure.  He  wrote  Barstow,  asking  when 
he  thought  he  might  be  needed.  And  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  letter  to  Orion  he  said : 

I  shall  leave  at  midnight  to-night,  alone  and  on  foot, 
for  a  walk  of  60  or  70  miles  through  a  totally  uninhab- 
ited country.  But  do  you  write  Barstow  that  I  have  left 
here  for  a  week  or  so,  and,  in  case  he  should  want  me, 
he  must  write  me  here,  or  let  me  know  through  you. 

He  had  gone  into  the  wilderness  to  fight  out 
his  battle  alone,  postponing  the  final  moment  of 
surrender— surrender  that,  had  he  known,  only 
meant  the  beginning  of  victory.  He  was  still  un- 
decided when  he  returned  eight  days  later  and 
wrote  to  his  sister  Pamela  a  letter  in  which  there 
is  no  mention  of  newspaper  prospects. 

Just  how  and  when  the  end  came  at  last  can- 
not be  known ;  but  one  hot  dusty  August  after- 
noon in  Virginia  City,  a  worn,  travel-stained  pil- 
grim dragged  himself  into  the  office  of  the 
"Territorial  Enterprise,"  then  in  its  new  building 
on  C  Street,  and,  loosening  a  heavy  roll  of  blan- 
kets from  his  shoulder,  dropped  wearily  into  a 
chair.  He  wore  a  rusty  slouch  hat,  no  coat,  a 
faded  blue-flannel  shirt,  a  navy  revolver;  his 
trousers  were  tucked  into  his  boot-tops;  a  tangle 
of  reddish  brown  hair  fell  on  his  shoulders ;  a 
mass  of  tawny  beard,  dingy  with  alkali  dust, 
dropped  half-way  to  his  waist 

Aurora  lay  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from 
Virginia.  He  had  walked  that  distance  carrying 
his  heavy  load.  Editor  Goodman  was  absent  at 
the  moment,  but  the  other  proprietor,  Dennis  E. 
McCarthy,  asked  the  caller  to  state  his  errand. 
The  wanderer  regarded  him  with  a  far-away  look 
and  said  absently  and  with  deliberation: 

"My  starboard  leg  seems  to  be  unshipped.  I  'd 
like  about  one  hundred  yards  of  line;  I  think  I  'm 
falling  to  pieces."  Then  he  added:  "I  want  to 
see  Mr.  Barstow  or  Mr.  Goodman.  My  name  is 
Clemens,  and  I  've  come  to  write  for  the  paper." 

It  was  the  master  of  the  world's  widest  estate, 
come  to  claim  his  kingdom  ! 


( To  be  continued. ) 


HOW  A  BOY  SECURED  A  UNIQUE 
AUTOGRAPH  OF  MARK  TWAIN 

BY  VICTOR  ROSEWATER 


Reading  from  St.  Xicholas  to  my  own  children 
the  story  of  Mark  Twain's  boyhood  days  has 
brought  vividly  to  mind  an  experience  I  had  with 
this  great  American  humorist  when  I  was  a  boy. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  I  spent  the  winter  of 
1888  in  Washington  serving  as  a  page  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  my  special  duty  being  to 
attend  "the  card  door."  This  meant  that  I  was 
the  messenger  who  plied  between  the  entrance  to 
the  famous  Marble  Room  and  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  let  the  senators  know  when  callers 
wished  to  see  them  and  to  return  whatever  word 
was  to  be  conveyed.  In  this  capacity,  by  exerting 
myself  to  be  accommodating  and  hunting  up  the 
senator  in  cloak-room  or  committee-room,  in- 
stead of  merely  reporting  that  he  was  not  in  his 
seat,  I  could  earn  the  thanks  of  the  visitor  and 
also  of  the  senator,  if  only  I  used  a  little  sound 
discretion  as  to  whether  it  was  a  visitor  he  really 
wanted  to  see. 

It  happened  that  the  question  of  a  new  copy- 
right law  was  being  pressed  upon  Congress  that 
winter,  and  all  the  most  noted  American  authors 
were  eager  to  have  the  way  opened  for  inter- 
national copyright  in  order  that  their  rights 
might  be  protected  when  their  books  were  pub- 
lished in  other  lands. 

Among  those  who  waited  on  the  lawmakers  in 
this  connection  were  Edward  Eggleston,  of 
'"Hoosier  Schoolmaster"  renown,  and  Thomas  W. 
Knox,  whose  stories  of  boy  adventure  had  thrilled 
me  many  times.  But  when  a  day  or  two  later 
a  thick-set  man  with  bushy  red-brown  hair, 
drooping,  sandy  moustache,  deep  set  eyes,  and 
beaming  countenance  came  into  the  reception- 
hall  and  asked  to  see  one  of  the  senators,  I  was 


thrown  into  a  state  of  excited  expectancy.  For 
had  I  not  read  "Tom  Sawyer"?  And  did  I  not 
at  once  see  in  the  face  before  me  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  portrait  of  the  author  of  that 
stirring  and  delightful  narrative  from  which  not 
even  summons  to  meals  could  pull  me  after  once 
beginning  to  read  it  ? 

Yes.  it  was  Mark  Twain  himself,  though  that 
was  not  the  name  he  gave,  and  at  his  request  I 
brought  out  one  after  another  of  those  whom  he 
wished  to  meet  him  and  to  have  listen  to  what  he 
had  to  say. 

Having  finally  accomplished  his  object,  so  far  as 
he  could  for  the  moment,  he  started  to  leave,  but 
halted  with  a  kindly  look  to  thank  me  for  my 
help.  By  that  time,  of  course,  I  had  fully  re- 
gained my  self-composure,  and,  whipping  my  au- 
tograph-album out  of  my  pocket  (all  the  Senate 
pages  were  gathering  autographs  of  famous  peo- 
ple whenever  opportunity  offered),  I  said, 

"Can't  I  have  your  autograph,  sir?" 

"Why,  of  course,"  he  replied,  following  the 
word  with  the  deed,  and  handing  back  the  book, 
still  open  to  let  the  ink  dry.  showing  on  the  page 
the  simple  writing  "Mark  Twain." 

"Oh  !"  I  exclaimed,  unable  to  conceal  my  half 
disappointment.  "You  have  another  name.  Please, 
sir.  I  want  your  real  name  !" 

The  remark  seemingly  struck  a  sympathetic 
chord.  He  took  the  album  again  and  added  "S. 
L.  Clemens"  across  the  first  signature. 

"There,"  he  said,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his 
eye;  "now  you  have  both  my  names  in  twain." 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  mine 
is  a  unique  Mark  Twain  autograph  in  the  dual 
role  of  literary  man  and  of— just  himself. 


THROUGH  THE  STORM 

BY  MARY  WOODBURY  CASWELL 


A  boy  and  girl.  Jack  and  Kathleen  Markham, 
were  swinging  along  on  snow-shoes  over  the 
sparkling  floor  of  a  northwestern  prairie.  The 
thin  crust  on  the  snow  was  hard  enough  to  reduce 
the  labor  of  snow-shoeing  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
biting  air  flushed  their  faces,  of  which  the  like- 
ness sufficiently  proclaimed  their  relationship 
without  the  brotherly  frankness  of  the  boy's  com- 
ment : 

"Look  out,  Kathleen  !  Slow  up  a  little ;  you  're 
a  great  traveler  all  right,  but  no  girl,  or  boy 
either,  can  strike  that  gait  and  keep  it  up  for 
long." 

The  girl  smiled  as  she  reduced  her  speed,  and 
then  bent  to  look  at  a  faint  track  on  the  crust. 

"There  's  your  coyote,  Jack."  she  said.  "The 
middle  toe  is  gone." 

"Miserable  little  brute  !"  was  his  wrathful  re- 
sponse. "I  might  as  well  have  left  him  in  the 
trap.  Of  course  he  's  half  starved,  and  still  he  'd 
rather  run  away  and  live  on  what  he  can  steal 
than  come  back  and  be  fed." 

'  'T  is  his  nature  to,"  absently  replied  Kathleen, 
as  she  looked  at  the  clump  of  hemlocks  they  were 
approaching.  "Oh,  Jack,  won't  you  please  get 
me  some  of  those  upper  branches  that  are  n't 
broken?  I  want  a  lot  to  trim  the  house  for 
Christmas." 

"Oh,  bother  !"  he  exclaimed.  "Do  I  have  to 
get  off  my  snow-shoes  and  climb  up  in  that  jungle 
this  cold  day?" 

"You  don't  have  to:  but  if  you  do,  we  '11  get 
out  the  chafing-dish  and  cook  all  the  evening  if 
you  like." 

"This  is  shocking!"  groaned  the  boy.  "Flat 
bribery!"  Then  he  briskly  demanded.  "Creamed 
oysters  ?" 

"A  gallon." 

"Nut  fudge?" 

"A  peck  !"  was  the  impressive  answer. 

"All  right  — that  's  my  price.  Another  good 
man  gone  wrong !"  and  he  tore  off  his  snow-shoes 
and  scrambled  up  toward  the  best  branches,  where 
he  broke  off  the  feathery  ends  and  showered  them 
down  on  Kathleen  as  she  stood  with  outstretched 
hands.  She  made  an  exceedingly  pretty  picture, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  matter-of-fact  fra- 
ternal mind  was  impressed. 

"You  look  stunning.  Sis.  Better  get  a  green 
party-dress.  Here,  hold  still  a  minute,"  as  he 
broke  a  larger  branch.  "I  '11  throw  this  so  the 
end  won't  hit  you,   and   it   will   make   a   regular 


opera-cloak,"  and  he  tossed  it  with  accurate  aim. 
But  in  doing  so  he  overbalanced  himself,  and 
Kathleen,  with  a  scream,  saw  him  sway,  catch 
vainly  at  the  limbs,  and  fall  on  the  snow,  or 
rather  into  it.  She  held  her  breath  as  she  rushed 
to  him,  but  after  all,  she  thought,  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  any  one  to  be  seriously  hurt  by  fall- 
ing through  the  thick  foliage  of  a  hemlock  into 
four  feet  of  snow.  Though  she  was  startled,  she 
really  expected  to  hear  his  infectious  laugh  and 
a  merry  comment  on  his  grace  and  agility;  but  he 
lay  ominously  still,  and  she  saw  to  her  horror  that 
the  unexpected  had  happened. 

His  head  must  have  struck  a  limb  as  he  fell,  for 
there  was  a  cut  from  which  the  blood  was  slowly 
oozing,  and  he  was  quite  unconscious.  She  slipped 
her  hand  inside  his  coat  and  found  that  his  heart 
was  beating,  and  then,  though  faint  with  terror, 
she  bound  up  his  head  as  well  as  she  could  with 
their  two  handkerchiefs,  drew  him  over  on  the 
hemlock  boughs  to  keep  him  from  the  chill  of  the 
snow,  and  pulled  off  her  coat  to  lay  over  him. 
wondering  desperately  what  she  could  do.  She 
must  leave  him  and  go  for  help ;  and  yet,  though 
home  was  hardly  half  a  mile  away,  her  heart 
stood  still  as  she  thought  of  the  coyote  track.  If 
Jack's  old  pet  was  near,  others  might  be ;  and  in- 
deed she  believed  the  brute  they  had  fed  would  be 
as  likely  as  another  to  attack  his  master.  How 
could  she  leave  him  ?  And  still,  what  would 
become  of  him  if  she  did  not?  The  only  alter- 
native that  she  could  think  of  was  to  make  a  fire 
of  the  hemlock  boughs  on  the  side  of  the  wood 
that  could  be  seen  from  home,  in  the  hope  that 
some  one  would  come  to  investigate,  though  she 
realized  miserably  that,  even  if  it  was  seen,  the 
chances  were  that  it  would  simply  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  she  and  Jack  were  enjoying  a  lark 
of  some  kind. 

Their  establishment  consisted  only  of  an  unim- 
aginative hired  man.  a  maid-servant.  Christine. 
and  their  old  nurse,  Xorah,  who  had  long  been 
used  to  having  the  children,  as  she  still  called 
them,  absent  for  hours  in  the  wildest  weather, 
while  their  father,  though  he  was  proud  of  and 
indulgent  to  them,  seldom  worried  about  anything 
but  his  own  health.  Indeed  he  had  an  abiding 
faith  in  their  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
which  had  been  fully  justified  till  now. 

Kathleen  was  at  her  wits'  end ;  but  as  she 
turned,  the  tears  running  down  her  cheeks,  to  try 
the  poor  resource  of  a  fire,  she  was  greeted  by  a 
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gruff  voice  inquiring  stolidly.  "Boy  hurt?"  and, 
turning,  saw  an  old  French  half-breed  trapper, 
who  had  been  interesting  to  her  and  Jack  on  ac- 
count of  possessing  the  only  dog-team  in  that 
part  of  the  country.    He  had  been  much  ridiculed 
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AND   lit   WAS   QUITE    UNCONSC1 


by  bis  more  advanced  neighbors,  who  had  risen 
to  the  dignity  of  the  ownership  of  a  forlorn  mule 
or  horse,  but  he  stubbornly  clung  to  his  primitive 
means  of  transportation,  on  the  ground  that,  as 
he  did  no  farming,  he  did  not  need  a  team  to  plow 
with,  and  for  all  other  purposes  preferred  his 
dogs.     I  lis  choice  seemed  a  peculiarly  happy  one 


in  this  winter  of  deep  snow,  when  the  heavier 
draught-animals  were  useless,  and  their  owners, 
if  they  wished  to  go  abroad  from  their  isolated 
claims,  had  to  do  so  on  snow-shoes  or  skis,  seeing, 
perhaps,  old  Peter  luxuriously  riding  over  the 
snow  behind  his  light-footed 
team. 

His  name  may  have  been 
Pierre  to  begin  with.  It  had 
been  hardened  into  its  present 
uncompromising  form  by  An- 
glo-Saxon neighbors ;  and, 
whether  from  the  same  cause 
or  not.  his  disposition  was  as 
far  as  possible  from  that  of 
the  lightsome  voyageur  of 
song  and  tale,  having,  in  fact, 
reverted  closely  to  the  orig- 
inal Indian  type.  However, 
no  cultured  heir  of  all  the 
ages  could  have  been  more 
welcome  to  Kathleen. 

"Oh.  Peter!"  she  cried;  "I 
was  never  so  glad  to  see  any 
one  in  my  life  !  Can  you  take 
Jack  home  on  your  sled  ?" 

Peter  considered  a  moment, 
then  briefly  directed.  "You 
get  on  sled :  hold  boy."  and 
1  in  the  transfer,  his 
benevolence  possibly  made 
active  by  the  memory,  and 
hope,  of  sundry  satisfying 
meals  enjoyed  in  the  Mark- 
ham  kitchen.  He  then  shod 
himself  with  Jack's  discarded 
snow-shoes,  and.  taking  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  leader 
of  his  team,  started. 

Kathleen's    relief    had    left 
her  faint,  and  the  sled  having 
no  superfluous  room,  she  con- 
fidently expected   to   fall   off; 
but  her  strength  quickly  came 
back,  and  so  skilfully  and  rap- 
idly did  Peter  pilot  his  equi- 
page,   that    soon    they    were 
ly  at  their  own  door. 
Xorah  and  Christine  came 
out  in   surprise   that  changed 
to  fright  when  they  saw  Tack's  helpless  form  and 
bandaged  head,  but  Kathleen  was  herself  again. 

peak  quietly,"  she  said:  "we  won't  disturb 
Father  if  we  can  help  it.  Peter,  will  you  please 
help  them  carry  Jack  up  to  his  room?  I  '11  watch 
the  dogs":  and  she  stood  by  them  till  he  came 
back. 
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"Now  Christine  will  give  you  a  lunch  and  find 
some  scraps  for  the  dogs,"'  she  began,  but  he  in- 
terrupted her,  declining  refreshment  for  the  first 
time  in  her  acquaintance  with  him. 

"No,  Peter  go  home.  Goin'  be  big  snow;  come 
eat  some  day  pretty  soon,"  and  he  departed  with 
great  expedition,  pocketing  the  silver  that  Kath- 
leen gratefully  offered  him. 

Looking  at  the  sky  as  she  turned  to  go  in,  she 
saw  the  heavy  clouds  that  had  come  up  so  quickly, 
and  the  fine  flakes  that  had  already  begun  to  sift 
down,  and  realized  that  Peter's  haste  was  wise. 

"I  must  start  Ole  to  the  fort  for  the  doctor," 
she  thought  as  she  ran  upstairs  to  help  Xorah. 
They  soon  had  Jack  safely  in  bed,  but  with  no 
sign  of  returning  consciousness. 

"I  can't  make  it  out,"  said  Xorah.  "That  is  n't 
such  an  awful  bad  cut,  and  he  ain't  hurt  any- 
where else,  but  he  just  don't  come  to.  1  guess 
Peter  'd  better  go  and  fetch  the  doctor." 

"Peter  would  n't  stay,"  said  Kathleen.  '"Ole 
must  go  over." 

"Gracious  me!"  sharply  exclaimed  the  old 
nurse,  "Ole  's  gone  to  see  his  mother,  and  your 
father  told  him  he  need  n't  come  back  till  morn- 
ing !"     The  women  stared  aghast  at  each  other. 

But  Kathleen  spoke  with  decision.  ''Then  / 
must  go.  If  I  were  here,  I  could  n't  do  anything 
for  Jack  that  you  can't  do,  and  Father  need  n't 
know  anything  about  it.  He  '11  have  supper  in 
his  room,  as  usual,  and  you  must  n't  even  tell 
him  that  Jack  is  hurt,  if  you  can  help  it.  I  hope 
I  '11  be  back  by  the  time  he  comes  into  the  li- 
brary." 

But  Xorah  shook  her  head.  "You  must  n't 
try  to  go  over  with  those  crazy  broncos.  There  's 
a  blizzard  coming  up  if  ever  I  saw  the  beginning 
of  one,  and  it  's  not  fit  for  you  to  be  out." 

"No,"  said  Kathleen,  quietly,  "I  sha'n't  try  to 
drive  the  horses.  I  'm  going  to  walk.  It  is  n't 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  stage-road  is  well 
broken  now.  I  '11  sling  the  snow-shoes  over  my 
shoulder,  so  that  I  can  put  them  on  if  it  snows 
and  drifts  enough  to  spoil  the  road;  and  I  '11  take 
the  closed  lantern,  and  the  compass  and  a  re- 
volver." And  then,  as  the  nurse  looked  uncon- 
vinced, she  blazed  out:  "Do  you  think  I  'd  stay 
at  home  and  let  Jack  die  without  help?  And  can 
any  one  else  go— you  or  Father?— and  Christine 
would  sit  down  in  the  first  drift  and  announce, 
'I  die,  1  die!'  And  she  probably  would  die!  Xo. 
1  must  go !" 

Xorah  had  not  been  with  Kathleen  sixteen 
years  for  nothing.  She  knew  that  when  that 
young  person,  ordinarily  biddable  and  sweet  tem- 
pered enough,  "took  the  bit  in  her  teeth,"  she 
was   "ill   to   guide,"   and   she   now   concluded   to 


bold  her  tongue.  Then,  too,  she  was  bitterly 
anxious  about  Jack. 

"He  does  need  the  doctor,  bad,"  she  reflected; 
"and  Kathleen  will  get  over  there  if  any  woman 
that  ain't  an  Indian  can." 

So  she  helped  the  girl  make  her  few  prepara- 
tions, and  held  the  door  open  as  she  stepped 
eagerly  out  into  the  storm. 

It  was  dark  already.  The  snow  was  falling 
thickly,  and  the  wind  was  rising. 

"It  is  n't  a  blizzard  yet,"  said  Kathleen,  brightly, 
"and  see,  Xorah,  the  wind  is  straight  behind  me. 
That  will  make  it  easy  to  walk,  and  the  road 
won't  drift  as  it  would  with  the  wind  blowing 
from  either  side.  Take  good  care  of  Jack,  and 
I  '11  have  the  doctor  here  in  two  hours."  and  she 
quickly  walked  away.  The  house  with  its  out- 
buildings and  then  the  hemlocks  would  shield  her 
from  the  wind  at  first,  but  there  would  be  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  go  over  the  open  prairie. 
She  knew  it  would  be  a  hard  pull,  but  instead  of 
fear  she  felt  a  wild  exultation  at  being  out  in  the 
night,  doing  something  to  help  her  merry,  loyal 
playmate.  Her  delight  in  their  out-of-door  amuse- 
ments since  they  had  come  to  the  West  had  more 
than  once  led  her  father  laughingly  to  say  that 
he  believed  she  must  have  some  forgotten  In- 
dian or  Gipsy  ancestor  from  whom  she  had  in- 
herited the  wild  strain  in  her  blood,  and  she  be- 
gan to  think  to-night  that  it  really  must  be  so, 
for  she  was  conscious  that,  even  beyond  her  over- 
mastering desire  to  bring  aid  to  Jack,  she  felt  a 
mad  response  in  every  vein  to  the  swirl  of  the 
wind  above  the  trees,  and  a  proud  assurance  that 
she  could  get  to  the  fort  safely,  no  matter  how 
hard  it  snowed.  Even  if  it  became  a  blizzard, 
she  knew  she  could  crouch  and  crawl,  if  neces- 
sary, to  reach  her  goal  as  tirelessly  as  any  In- 
dian, escaped  from  his  captors,  would  push  on 
to  his  home. 

Suddenly  she  was  sure  that  she  heard  a  soft 
sound  of  a  different  quality  from  her  own  foot- 
fall or  the  wind  sweeping  through  the  hemlocks. 
She  turned,  and,  coming  out  of  the  shelter  of  the 
trees,  she  saw  an  ominously  wolfish  form  against 
the  snow.  Her  hand  went  quickly  to  her  re- 
volver, but  in  another  moment  she  laughed  out- 
right. 

"Jack's  coyote  again."  she  said.  "Come  here, 
Modoc;  you  may  go  with  me  if  you  want   to." 

It  seemed  at  first  as  if  the  prowling  beast  were 
inclined  to  accept  her  invitation,  for  he  silently 
glided  along  in  front  of  her  while  the  woods  shel- 
tered them;  but  as  they  passed  these  and  the  full 
fury  of  the  snow-laden  wind  struck  them,  he 
Stopped,  shook  himself,  and  prudently  retired  to 
cover  again. 
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"Good  night!"  called  the  girl.  ''Come  home 
to-morrow  and  I  '11  give  you  some  bones  !"  Then 
she  steadied  herself  for  the  real  work  that  lay 
before  her. 

As  she  had  foreseen,  the  wind,  being  directly 
in  line  with  the  road,  cleared  the  track  of  the 
new  snow  rather  than  drifted  any  into  it.  and. 
blowing  from  behind  her.  assisted  her  progress, 


avoid  a  swamp.  Twenty  rods  ahead  were  thick 
hemlocks  again,  part  of  the  belt  that  began  near 
her  own  home  and  curved  in  a  half  circle  be- 
tween them  and  the  fort.  At  the  turn  she  real- 
ized for  the  first  time  on  what  a  night  she  was 
abroad.  The  driving  snow  struck  the  side  of 
her  face  and  stung  and  blinded  her,  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  a  path  to  be  seen  among  the  drifts. 


"HE   SILENTLY   GLIDED  ALONG   IN   FRONT  OF  HEE   WHILE  THE   UuoUS  SHELTERED   THEM." 


though  it  more  than  once  made  her  stagger.  But 
she  went  on  with  an  odd  sense  of  freedom.  A 
line  of  Kipling's  that  Jack  liked  to  repeat  came 
into  her  head,  and  her  feet  moved  lightly  to  its 
rhythm : 

"  Ami  the  V>rthern  Lights  come  down  o'  nights 
To  dance  with  the  houseless  snow." 

Fantastic  ideas  drifted  through  her  mind.  '"The 
Northern  Lights  being  unavoidably  detained," 
she  idly  thought,  "I  am  the  fortunate  substitute 
at  this  ball;  but  I  should  call  the  wind,  instead 
of  the  snow,  my  partner;  no— I  am  dancing  with 
the  snow,  and  the  wind  is  the  music.  It  certainly 
quite  carries  us  away."— as  a  stronger  blast  al- 
most lifted  her  from  her  feet,  for  its  force  was 
constantly  increasing. 

The  road  was  still  good,  however,  and  her  ex- 
hilaration grew  as  she  hurried  on  till,  in  what 
seemed  to  her  a  very  short  time,  she  reached  the 
spot   where   the   road   turned   at   right   angles   to 


She  turned  her  back  to  the  storm  again  as  she 
put  on  her  snow-shoes,  and  drew  her  cap  farther 
over  her  eyes.  Then  she  slowly  fought  her  way 
in  the  direction  of  the  dark  wall  that  was  often 
entirely  hidden,  but  which  meant  shelter  for  the 
quarter  mile  of  its  width.  She  would  have  said 
that  it  was  hours  before  she  reached  it,  for  the 
wind  seemed  to  be  continually  pressing  her  to  one 
side  with  invisible  but  irresistible  hands;  but  at 
last  she  was  safe  in  its  protection.  She  leaned 
against  a  trce-trnnk  for  a  minute  or  two  to  re- 
cover her  breath,  and  then  went  on  confidently 
for  some  time  till  the  outline  of  the  track  she 
was  taking  and  the  unfamiliar  position  of  the 
trees  made  her  stop  suddenly  and  look  around 
with  the  dawning  conviction  that  in  her  struggle 
with  the  wind  she  had  failed  to  enter  the  woods 
at  the  right  point  and  had  been  following  one  of 
the    natural    aisles   made   by   tli'  by   which 

every  wood-wanderer,  sooner  or  later,  is  de- 
ceived. 
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Her  first  feeling  was  of  wrath,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. "To  think  that  I  should  play  such  a  tender- 
foot trick!"  she  thought.  "Now  what  shall  I  do? 
Much  good  my  compass  is  !  It  will  get  me  straight 
east  out  of  the  woods,  but  when  I  get  out,  how 
am  I  going  to  tell  whether  the  fort  is  north  or 
south  of  me?  Anyway,  I  '11  go  on  through.  It 
would  n't  be  any  easier  to  find  the  right  track  if 
I  went  back,  and  perhaps  I  'm  not  so  far  out  of 
the  way  but  that  I  can  see  the  lights  when  I  get 
to  the  other  side." 

So  she  opened  the  lantern,  looked  at  her  com- 
pass, and  then  went  on  till  the  belt  of  trees  was 
crossed.  Then  she  strained  her  eyes  eagerly  to 
see  the  fort,  but  there  was  no  light  or  sign  of 
life.  The  snow  drifted  down,  heavily,  relent- 
lessly, in  the  lee  of  the  woods,  but  beyond  them, 
where  the  wind  struck  it,  it  whirled,  plunged,  and 
fled  before  the  furious  blast.  The  contour  of  the 
rolling  prairie  was  strange  to  Kathleen,  and  re- 
sembled in  no  way  the  familiar  slopes  and  hol- 
lows of  the  country  near  the  fort,  while  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  show  her  in  which  di- 
rection she  ought  to  go. 

But  she  was  not  long  in  deciding.  "I  must  fol- 
low the  edge  of  the  woods  south  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  and  then,  if  I  see  nothing  that  looks  natu- 
ral, I  must  come  back  and  go  as  much  farther 
north.  I  surely  can  find  the  fort  that  way,  if  I 
have  to  go  back  and  forth  all  night.  But  what 
will  Jack  do  in  the  meantime?  And  how  fright- 
ened they  will  be  about  me !"  The  thought 
spurred  her  to  instant  motion,  but  as  she  started 
south,  she  heard  a  low  whine,  and  near  her,  be- 
tween the  closely  growing  trees,  she  again  saw  a 
familiar  outline,  fawning  in  the  most  apologetic 
manner.  Kathleen's  gaze  was  one  of  blank 
amazement. 

"What  in  the  world  — why,  Modoc,  is  that  you  ?" 

Another  whine  seemed  to  indicate  an  affirma- 
tive answer. 

"Why,  then,  it  was  n't  you  I  saw  before.  You  'd 
never  have  crossed  the  prairie  in  the  storm  — 
though  of  course  you  could  have  come  around 
through  the  trees.  I  suppose  you  could  easily 
make  more  than  three  times  the  ground  that  1  do." 

Still  she  was  incredulous  and  puzzled.  The 
coyote  had  done  some  queer  things  in  the  way  of 
tracking  and  following  them  in  the  brief  period 
when  they  had  considered  him  domesticated,  but 
that  had  been  more  than  a  month  ago,  and  they 
supposed  that  he  had  forgotten  by  this  time  what- 
ever feeling  of  intimacy  and  confidence  he  might 
have  learned,  though  all  the  old  settlers  agreed 
that  never  before  had  any  one  made  so  much  of 
a  success  in  taming  one  of  his  supposedly  untama 
ble  tribe. 


The  coyote  whined  again,  and,  looking  back  at 
the  girl,  started  north,  then  stopped,  and,  Kath- 
leen was  sure,  waited  for  her  to  follow.  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  Did  he  mean  to  try  to 
induce  her  to  accompany  him  to  the  home  of  one 
of  his  numerous  relatives?  She  was  by  no  means 
sure  of  the  friendliness  of  his  intentions,  but  con- 
cluded that  she  might  as  well  follow  him,  for  the 
quarter  of  a  mile  she  had  allowed  herself,  in  that 
direction  as  well  as  the  other.  She  could  keep  in 
sight  of  the  open  country,  and  at  worst  she  had 
her  revolver,  while  at  best— she  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  some  of  the  cooks  at  the  fort  had 
reported  having  seen  an  astonishingly  tame  coyote 
occasionally  skirmishing  around  their  scrap-pails, 
and  she  began  to  hope  that  that  might  be  his 
destination.  So  she  followed  him  for  much  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  till  he  turned  to  the 
open,  and,  lifting  his  head,  gave  voice  to  a  low 
howl.  Looking  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was 
headed,  she  began  to  see  something  familiar  in 
the  dim  outlines  she  was  facing.  As  she  peered 
intently  through  the  almost  opaque  whiteness, 
her  eyes  caught  a  faint  glimmer  of  light,  and  she 
knew  that  she  was  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
fort. 

It  was  with  a  very  grateful  heart  that  she 
turned  to  Modoc,  but  that  enterprising  animal 
had  disappeared  without  waiting  for  any  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  eminent  services. 

Afterward,  when  Kathleen  told  her  tale  of  the 
strange  guide  who  had  led  her  to  safety,  she  was 
greeted  with  derision  and  incredulity  among 
those  who  claimed  to  have  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  coyote  family.  One  old  resident 
of  the  country  voiced  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
his  clan  when  he  said:  "Now,  Miss  Markham,  if 
that  critter  kept  along  with  you  for  a  ways,  it 
was  just  because  he  was  looking  for  you  to 
freeze.  There  ain't  no  good  in  a  coyote  !"  But 
all  their  lives  Jack  and  Kathleen  believed  that  it 
was  simple  loyalty  and  gratitude  to  those  who 
had  once  saved  him  from  the  jaws  of  a  wolf- 
trap  that  brought  him  to  his  friend's  aid. 

As  Kathleen  came  out  of  the  lee  of  the  hem- 
locks, she  found  that  the  storm  had  undoubtedly 
reached  the  blizzard  mark.  It  was  harder  work- 
now  to  go  forward  than  when  the  road  had  first 
turned,  but  the  occasional  gleam  of  light  that 
reached  her  served  both  to  encourage  and  guide 
her,  and  though  she  was  panting  for  breath 
when  she  at  last  reached  the  door  of  the  old  army- 
surgeon,  she  felt  little  exhaustion.  When  that 
gentleman  himself  opened  the  door,  and  she  saw 
his  astounded  face  as  he  recognized  her,  she  al- 
most laughed. 

"Why,  Kathleen,  child,"  he  ejaculated,  seizing 
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her  hand  and  drawing  her  in  at  the  door,  snow- 
shoes  and  all,  "where  did  you  drop  from  this 
terrible  night?    Where  's  Jack?" 

''Jack  's  had  a  bad  fall,  and  is  unconscious," 
she  answered :  "and  I  'm  here  to  ask  you  please 
to  come  to  him  at  once." 

"Of  course,"  said  he,  "but  not  on  snow-shoes, 
thank  you,— and  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
came  alone?" 

"Xot  entirely.  Jack's  coyote  was  with  me  at 
times,  and  a  splendid  escort  he  was." 

"Well !"  gasped  the  amazed  doctor,  "I  don't  see 
how  you  ever  got  over  here  alive.  What  on 
earth  was  your  father  thinking  of  to  let  you 
start  out  ?" 

"He  did  n't  know  I  was  coming— but,  oh,  Doc- 
tor, do  come  back  with  me  as  soon  as  you  can  I" 

"Surely  I  will,  but  I  need  more  of  an  escort 
than  a  coyote.  We  '11  have  a  sleigh  and  two 
horses,  and  two  soldiers  to  manage  them.  I  '11 
have  them  ready  in  five  minutes."  he  replied,  as 
he  went  to  the  telephone  to  give  directions,  and 
then  asked  minute  questions  as  to  Jack's  injury, 
nodding  at  Kathleen's  answers  with  a  reassuring 
smile.  "We  '11  soon  bring  him  round  all  right. 
Don't  worry." 

The  journey  back  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  took 
much  longer  than  the  walk  to  the  fort.  The  stal- 
wart soldiers  who  led  the  team  had  to  throw 
blankets  over  the  horses'  heads  before  they  would 
face  the  storm,  and  there  were  deep  drifts  to  be 
trampled  down  ahead  of  them.  Twice  they  lost 
the  road  and  wandered  out  on  the  prairie  where 
the  wind  had  scooped  deceptive  hollows  that 
looked  like  traveled  paths,  but  which  ended  in 
impassable  mountains  of  snow. 

But  at  last  they  reached  the  friendly  shelter  of 
the  hemlocks,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  at  the 
house.  Jack,  very  much  alive  and  animated,  was 
the  first  to  greet  them. 

''Kathleen  Markham,"  he  said  severely,  "I  'd 
like  to  pummel  you  !  and  I  hope  Dad  will  !  It  's 
about  time  for  him  to  come  down  to  the  library, 


and  you  can  do  the  explaining.  Did  you  suppose 
a  little  crack  on  the  head  was  going  to  hurt  me? 
There  never  was  a  girl  like  you,  Sis  !"  he  added 


"'THERE     NEVER     WAS 
A  GIRL  LIKE  VOL',  SIS  !  '  " 


in  a  different  tone  as  he  hurriedly  and  rather 
shamefacedly  bent  to  kiss  her,  having  ascer- 
tained by  a  backward  glance  that  the  doctor  had 
turned  to  speak  to  his  father,  who  had  just  come 
from  his  room. 

"Now,  Kathleen.  I  '11  fire  up  the  chafing-dish 
and  let  's  have  those  creamed  oysters  !" 


GRANDPAPA'S  WATCH 


My  grandpapa's  watch  is  heavy  and  round, 

And  goes  with  a  tick,  tick,  tick; 
And  one  little  hand  is  awfully  slow. 

And  one  little  hand  is  quick. 
It  's  a  funny  old  watch,  with  a  case  of  gold. 

And  winds  with  a  little  key, 
And  Grandpapa  says,  when  I  'm  ten  years  old, 

He  's  going  to  give  it  to  me. 

L.  Blackledge  Lippmann. 


aster 

»  MAKES  A  BARGAIN 

"•  Being  tfte  Fourt/ioft/ie 

"Wonder-Box  Stories 

by  Will  Bradley 


NE  fine  day  the  Master  of  Black 
Arts  came  stepping  into  Noo- 
dleburg.     He  was  looking  for 
a    servant.      Yes,    the    master 
ad  his  eye  here,   there,   and 
around  the  corner,  as  the  say- 
ing goes,   for  a  likely-looking 
lad  to  go  traveling  with  him. 
Master  Jacob  was  sitting  on  the  front  stoop  of 
his  mother's  house,  whistling  a  merry  tune  and 
thinking  't  was  fine  weather  for  fishing. 


"Good  day  to  you,  Jacob."  said  the  master. 

"Good  day,  sir,"  said  Jacob. 

And  how  would  Jacob  like  to  go  traveling? 

Oh,  that  would  n't  be  so  bad,  thought  Jacob, 
but  where  was  the  gentleman  going? 

"Oh,  just  over  the  hills  into  the  next  town  yon- 
der." 

And  see,  if  Jacob  cared  to  go,  there  were  fine 
sights  and  good  wages  to  be  had  into  the  bargain. 

"And  what  misrht  the  wages  be?"     That  was 
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what  Jacob  would  like  to  know,  for  he  was  a 
good  stout  lad,  and  had  to  be  earning  a  penny  or 
two  as  the  days  jogged  along. 

They  were  good  wages  the  master  had  to  offer, 
and  that  was  sure  and  certain.  Listen :  for  three 
days  the  master  would  serve  Jacob,  and  he  might 
have  all  he  could  wish  for ;  after  that— well,  after 
that  Jacob  was  just  to  serve  the  master,  and  go 
errands,  and  help  at  this,  that,  and  the  other;  and 
all  the  time  he  was  to  wear  good  clothes,  have 
enough  to  eat,  and  a  warm  seat  in  the  corner  by 
the  fire. 

Well,  those  were  pretty  fine  wages,  and  no  mis- 
take about  that!     Yes,  Jacob  would  be  glad  to 


strike  such  a  bargain.  So  they  shook  hands  on 
the  matter,  and  set  forth  on  their  travels. 

When  it  was  evening,  they  came  into  the  great 
town  over  the  hills  and  went  to  the  inn,  where  the 
master  ordered  a  good  dinner  and  the  best  of 
everything. 

"Now  I  am  traveling  with  Luck  as  a  way-fel- 
low," thought  Jacob,  when  he  had  cleaned  the 
last  crumb  from  off  his  plate  and  had  pushed  his 
chair  back  from  the  table.  But  that  is  the  way  a 
lad  always  feels  after  he  has  tucked  away  a  good 
meal.  As  for  the  master,  he  just  chuckled;  for 
you  see,  he  knew  how  to  spread  thick  honey  on  a 
crust,  and  not  in  the  way  luck  does  it,  either. 


"MASTER  JACOB  WAS  SITTING  ON  THE 
FRONT  STOOP  OF  HIS  MOTHER'S  HOUSE, 
WHISTLING  A  MERRY  TUNE  AND  THINKING 
T    WAS     FINE    WEATHER    FOR    FISHING.'' 
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Next  morning  Jacob  was  for  taking  a  walk 
about  the  town.  Had  he  any  wish  for  the  master 
to  grant?  No,  not  yet.  He  was  just  for  seeing 
what  kind  of  a  house  it  was  where  Herr  Mayor 
lived.  Oh,  as  for  Herr  Mayor's  house,  why,  that 
was  only  over  the  way  yonder.  Jacob  would  have 
no  trouble  finding  it.  And  while  he  was  gone,  the 
master  would  wait  right  there  in  the  inn.  If 
Jacob  should  want  anything,  why,  here  was  a 
little  horn,  and  all  that  need  be  done  was  just  to 
blow  three  blasts. 

Now  when  Jacob  came  to  Herr  Mayor's  house 
there  was  Gretchen,  Herr  Mayor's  daughter, 
picking  roses  in  the  front  garden  — as  good  a  sight 
as  was  to  be  seen  in  all  that  town. 

Toot!  toot!  toot!  Jacob  blew  upon  the  horn; 
and  sure  enough,  there  was  the  master  coming 
around  the  corner  ! 

"See,  Master,"  said  Jacob,  "I  would  like  to 
marry  Herr  Mayor's  daughter." 

"Well,  Herr  Mayor  would  never  consent  to 
Gretchen  marrying  a  poor  lad  like  you,  Jacob,  so 
that  is  not  to  be  thought  of."  That  's  what  the 
master  said.  Then  he  took  the  little  tin  horn  and 
blew  three  blasts,  and,  at  the  third  blast,  they 
were  in  a  beautiful  house  with  servants  to  wait 
upon  them  and  everything  as  fine  as  might  be. 

Now  Jacob  was  for  starting  off  at  once  to  see 
Herr  Mayor,  so  he  put  on  a  fine  suit  of  silk  and 
velvet,  and  a  hat  with  a  great  plume.  Then  he 
buckled  on  a  beautiful  sword,  and,  mounting  a 
fine  mottled  horse  which  the  servants  brought, 
was  soon  clattering  down  the  street. 

Herr  Mayor  was  seated  in  the  garden,  puffing 
away  at  his  long-stemmed  pipe. 

"Good  day,  sir,"  said  Jacob. 

"Good  day,"  said  Herr  Mayor. 

Would  Herr  Mayor  give  his  daughter  to  Jacob 
for  his  wife?  That  was  what  Jacob  had  come  to 
see  about. 

"Prut!  Out  upon  him!"  Herr  Mayor  would 
not  hear  any  such  talk  as  that. 

But  listen:  Jacob  had  a  fine  house  around  the 
corner,  with  servants  and  horses,  and  a  bag  of 
gold  dollars  upon  the  shelf. 

Well,  if  that  was  so,  Herr  Mayor  might  think 
about  it.  And  now.  how  would  Jacob  like  to  stay 
and  have  dinner? 

Jacob  did  n't  say  no  to  that,  you  may  be  sure  ! 

Just  then,  in  comes  Gretchen  with  a  great 
basket  of  roses.  Only  one  look  did  she  take  at 
Jacob;  then  she  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  all  of  the 
color  in  the  roses  jumped  right  up  into  her 
cheeks,  so  it  was  very  easy  to  see  how  the  wind 
was  blowing  in  ///(//  quarter.  No  strange  matter 
was  that,  either,  for  a  finer  lad  than  Jacob  was 
not  to  be  met  with  every  day. 


After  dinner  was  over  (and  a  fine  dinner  it 
was,  too)  Herr  Mayor  was  ready  to  talk  over 
that  matter  of  the  marrying.  It  was  all  right  and 
good  for  the  lad  to  have  a  fine  house,  and  horses, 
and  servants,  and  a  bag  of  gold  dollars  on  the 
shelf,  he  said;  all  that  would  come  handy  when 
they  set  up  housekeeping.  But— there  were  other 
lads  with  fine  houses  in  the  town,  and  any  one 
would  be  glad  of  a  lass  like  Gretchen.  So  Herr 
Mayor  had  said  once  and  again  that  the  lass  was 
only  to  marry  such  a  lad  as  would  fetch  him  the 
Pewter  Tankard  from  the  Red  House  in  the 
Black  Valley  over  the  hill  yonder. 

When  Herr  Mayor  said  this,  he  thought  he 
would  be  rid  of  Jacob,  and  no  mistake,  for  it  was 
no  common  tankard  they  had  over  there  in  the 
Red  House.  No,  that  was  a  tankard  worth  the 
having,  I  can  tell  you  !  It  was  full  to  the  brim  of 
good  brown  ale,  and  no  matter  how  much  a  body 
might  spill  or  drink,  why,  the  tankard  would 
never  be  empty,  but  always  have  a  good  draught 
to  quench  one's  thirst  on  a  hot  day. 

But  Herr  Mayor  knew  nothing  of  that  bargain 
Jacob  had  made  with  the  Master  of  Black  Arts. 

Off  Jacob  started  then,  and  no  sooner  was  he 
on  the  other  side  of  his  own  door,  than  toot! 
toot!  toot! — there  were  the  blasts  tumbling  out 
of  the  little  tin  horn. 

"What  can  I  do  to  serve  you  now,  Jacob?"  said 
the  master. 

Oh,  Herr  Mayor  said  so  and  so,  and  so  and  so ; 
and  Jacob  could  n't  have  Gretchen  until  he 
fetched  the  Pewter  Tankard  from  the  Red  House 
in  the  Black  Valley  over  the  hill  yonder. 

"Humph  !"  and  the  master  began  to  rub  his  nose. 
That  was  a  task  Herr  Mayor  had  set  them,  and 
no  two  words  about  that.  But  it  might  be  done. 
Jacob  was  just  to  sit  in  the  corner  and  wait. 

Then  the  master  went  to  where  there  stood  a 
copper  brazier  in  which  were  a  few  live  coals, 
and  he  drew  forth  from  his  pocket  a  little  silver 
vial  and  shook  from  it  three  white  crystals. 
These  he  let  fall  into  the  brazier.  Immediately 
a  great  white  mist  arose.  Into  this  mist  the  mas- 
ter leaped,  and  immediately  he  was  changed  into 
a  great  eagle  which  went  living  through  the  open 
window,  over  the  tree-tops,  and  away  off  towards 
the  hills. 

Over  the  hills  the  eagle  soared,  and  there  he- 
fore  it  was  the  great  Black  Valley,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  valley  was  the  Red  House. 

Now  the  Red  House  was  so  named  because 
within  it  there  was  always  burning  a  mighty  fire: 
so  that  not  only  through  the  windows,  but  also 
through  the  walls,  there  was  always  to  be  seen  the 
red,  glowing  heat. 

When  the  eagle  drew  near  to  the  Red  House, 
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the  air  became  so  hot  that  it  might  go  no  further. 
So  it  alighted  upon  the  ground,  and,  looking 
about  among  the  moss  and  leaves,  found  a  tiny 
red  berry.  This  it  ate:  when  lo.  it  changed  into 
a  little  gray  mole  ! 


house.     Then  it  drifted  away  and  was  soon  rest- 
ing on  a  hilltop  on  the  very  rim  of  the  valley. 

After  that,  it  was  only  the  work  of  a  moment 
for  the  master  to  change  again  to  an  eagle.  Then, 
with  the  tankard  grasped  in  its  great  claws,  over 
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1    THEN,  IN  HEN    Willi    A    FINE    BASKE1    OF  ROSES. 


Into  the  ground  the  mole  burrowed,  and  went 
on  and  on.  until  by  and  by  it  was  right  beneath 
the  house.  Then  it  poked  its  nose  up  through  the 
ground,  and  there  it  was,  right  in  the  fire,  and 
smoke  began  to  arise  from  the  burning  hair  upon 
its  back.  Then,  quick  as  a  wink,  the  master 
transformed  himself  from  the  mole  into  the 
smoke  and  went  sailing  up  through  the  red  flames 
within  the  house  until  he  was  in  the  topmost  room 
of  the  topmost  tower,  and  there,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  blaze,  stood  the  Pewter  Tankard  !  Then  the 
smoke  put  out  its  arms,  and  grasped  the  tankard. 
and  bore  it  up,  up.  up,  until  it  was  far  above  the 


the  hills  it  soared,  and  presently  was  back  in  the 
house  with  Jacob. 

By  this  time  it  was  evening,  and  when  the 
master  had  again  assumed  his  own  shape  and 
Jacob  had  the  tankard,  there  was  nothing  to  do 
l)ii t  to  wait  until  to-morrow  before  going  to  see 
Ilerr  Mayor. 

So  passed  one  of  the  three  days  in  which  the 
master  was  to  serve  Jacob,  and  but  two  remained. 

<  )n  the  morrow  Jacob  sent  two  of  his  servants 
to  llerr  Mayor's  house  with  the  Pewter  Tankard, 
and  might  Jacob  come  and  marry  Gretchen  ?  That 
was  what  the  servants  were  to  ask  llerr  Mayor. 
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Well,  Herr  Mayor  was  good  and  glad  to  get  the 
Pewter  Tankard,  and  that  was  the  truth.  But 
Jacob  could  not  have  Gretchen  yet.  No,  Herr 
Mayor  would  n't,  would  n't  give  up  Gretchen  just 
for  a  Pewter  Tankard.  If  Jacob  was  bent  on 
having  the  lass,  he  was  just  to  fetch  Herr  Mayor 
the  White  Pipe  from  the  Yellow  House  that  was 
in  the  Green  Valley  over  the  hills  yonder. 

This  time  Herr  Mayor  was  sure  it  would  be  the 
end  of  Jacob.  For  the  White  Pipe  was  a  famous 
one,  and  no  matter  how  much  one  puffed  at  the 
long  stem,  why,  there  was  always  a  good  smoke 
left  in  the  bowl,  and  the  troll  who  lived  in  the 
Yellow  House  was  n't  one  to  part  with  such  a 
treasure  easily. 

And  now  would  the  master  get  Jacob  the  White 
Pipe  ?  That  was  what  Jacob  had  to  ask  when  the 
servants  brought  back  Herr  Mayor's  message. 

Well,  that  was  another  hard  task,  but  it  might 
be  done.  Jacob  was  just  to  sit  in  the  corner  and 
wait  again. 

Off  went  the  master,  and  pretty  soon  he  came 
to  the  bank  of  a  stream.  Then  he  poked  around 
until  he  had  found  a  good  handful  of  clean  white 
sand.  This  he  threw  into  the  air  right  above  the 
stream ;  and  when  it  came  down,  there  he  was, 
changed  into  a  beautiful  silver  fish,  which  no 
sooner  touched  the  water  than  away  it  darted  like 
a  swift  flash  of  sunlight. 

Down  the  stream  the  fish  swam,  and  by  and  by 
came  into  a  broad  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  Green 
Valley.  In  the  midst  of  the  lake  was  an  island, 
and  on  the  island  was  a  queer  Yellow  House. 

Now  when  the  master  in  the  form  of  the  silver 
fish  came  to  the  lake,  there  was  the  troll  sitting 
on  a  rock  before  the  house,  fishing.  Then  the 
master  caught  at  the  line  and  gave  it  a  twitch; 
and  immediately  the  troll  began  to  tug  and  pull, 
until  presently  there  was  the  silver  fish  flopping 
upon  the  bare  rock. 

After  that,  it  was  n't  long  until  the  troll  had 
the  fish  up  to  the  house  and  on  the  table  in  the 
kitchen.  Then  he  went  out  to  get  some  faggots, 
for  he  was  n't  going  to  waste  any  time  before  he. 
had  a  fine  fish  like  that  frying  on  the  fire  for  his 
dinner. 

As  soon  as  the  troll  was  out  of  the  door,  the 
master  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about  — and 
there  was  the  White  Pipe  hanging  over  the 
mantel.  Quick  as  a  wink,  he  changed  into  a 
long-legged  stork,  and  then  he  could  barely  reach 
the  pipe  with  the  tip  of  his  bill. 

Just  then  the  troll  came  in  with  the  faggots 
and  that  was  like  to  have  been  the  end  of  the 
master.  For  no  sooner  did  the  troll  see  the  stork 
with  the  pipe  in  its  bill,  than  down  tumbled  all  of 
the   faggots  but  one,  and  with  this  in  bis  hand 


and  a  wild  yell  upon  his  lips  he  went  after  the 
bird  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

But  the  master  was  too  quick  for  the  troll,  and 
now  he  changed  into  a  black  cat,  bounding  be- 
tween the  troll's  legs  and  out  through  the  door- 
way before  there  was  any  chance  of  having  his 
bones  rapped  with  the  faggot. 

After  him  came  the  troll.  But  now  when  the 
master  reached  the  rock,  he  gave  one  leap  into 
the  air,  and,  when  he  struck  the  water,  there  he 
was  a  silver  fish  again. 

Well,  after  that  it  was  a  long  swim  back  again ; 
but  at  last  the  master  reached  that  place  where 
he  had  entered  the  stream.  So  there  he  took  his 
own  form  again  and  was  soon  back  in  the  house 
where  Jacob  was  waiting  for  him. 

By  now  it  was  evening  again ;  and  so  the  sec- 
ond day  had  passed,  and  only  one  day  remained. 

On  the  morrow  Jacob  did  n't  send  any  servants 
with  the  White  Pipe  to  Herr  Mayor.  No,  he  just 
tucked  it  under  his  arm,  and  presently,  rap,  tap, 
tap,  might  he  see  Herr  Mayor?  Yes,  he  was  told, 
Herr  Mayor  was  before  the  fire  in  the  big  hall. 

And  now  Jacob  had  come  for  Gretchen.  See, 
here  was  the  White  Pipe.  And  yesterday  he  had 
sent  Herr  Mayor  the  Pewter  Tankard.  What 
had  Herr  Mayor  to  say  in  the  matter  now? 

Of  course  Herr  Mayor  had  to  hem  and  haw  a 
bit,  but  in  the  end  it  came  about  that  Jacob  was 
to  have  Gretchen.  For  now  that  Herr  Mayor 
had  a  good  pipe  that  would  always  be  full,  and  a 
tankard  of  good  brown  ale  always  a-simmering 
on  the  hearth,  why,  he  could  think  of  no  more  to 
ask  for.  As  for  Jacob,  well,  he  was  n't  the  kind 
of  a  lad  that  would  take  no  for  an  answer.  So 
everything  was  made  ready  for  the  wedding 
which  was  to  be  held  that  very  evening. 

When  Jacob  got  that  word  from  Herr  Mayor, 
he  was  as  gay  as  might  be,  and  he  went  back  and 
ordered  this,  that,  and  the  other  from  the  master, 
until  there  was  never  a  thing  a  body  might  think 
of  that  was  n't  to  be  found  somewhere  about  the 
house.  All  day  he  was  whistling,  and  singing, 
and  trying  on  his  fine  clothes,  and  never  once  did 
he  think  of  that  bargain  he  had  made  with  the 
master.  This  might  not  be  said  of  the  master, 
though,  and  already  he  had  begun  to  chuckle  and 
count  the  hours,  for  on  the  morrow  he  would 
have  Jacob  whistling  a  new  tune. 

Such  a  fine  wedding  as  that  was  would  take 
many  a  page  to  tell  of.  But  this  you  must  know: 
the  table  was  loaded  down  with  all  manner  of 
good  tilings  to  eat,  there  was  singing  and  dancing, 
and  never  a  soul  there  but  thought  be  had  never 
bad  such  a  fine  time  before. 

While  all  tins  was  going  on,  the  master  was 
sitting  at  home  in  the  corner. 
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Then  the  clock  struck  nine. 

"Aha !"  said  the  master.  "I  will  just  take  a  bit 
of  a  stroll  over  to  Herr  Mayor's  house,  and  see 
how  matters  are  going  with  my  servant  Jacob.'' 
And  he  chuckled  when  he  thought  how  the  lad 
had  but  three  hours  more  of  freedom. 

"Ten !"  struck  the  clock  at  Herr  Mayor's 
house,  and  there  was  the  master,  dressed  like  a 
servant,  grinning  and  laughing,  and  counting  the 
hours— one — two  —  three — just  as  they  were  being 
struck  by  the  clock. 

Eleven  o'clock  !  And  this  time  the  master  was 
grinning  quite  dreadfully,  and  calling  "One ! 
Two  !    Three  !"'  after  each  stroke. 

By  and  by  it  was  just  on  the  tick  of  twelve  ! 
Never  had  Jacob  seen  such  a  look  as  that  which 
was  then  on  the  face  of  the  master ! 

"One !"  struck  the  clock.  "One !"  cried  the 
master.  "Two,"  struck  the  clock.  "Two!"  cried 
the  master. 

Then  Jacob  began  to  think  of  his  bargain,  and 
that  the  three  days  were  almost  over.  My,  how 
he  did  wish  that  servant  would  n't  count  the 
hours  and  laugh  so  fiendishly  ! 

"Ten,"  struck  the  clock.  "Ten  !"  cried  the  mas- 
ter.   "Eleven,"  struck  the  clock.    "Eleven  !''  cried 


the  master  with  his  face  grinning  more  dreadfully 
than  ever. 

And  now  Jacob  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

"Out  of  my  sight !"  he  cried.  "Out  of  my 
sight !    I  wish  we  may  never  see  you  more  !" 

"Twelve  !"  struck  the  clock— but  it  did  n't  strike 
before  Jacob  had  uttered  his  wish,  and  for  three 
days  the  master  was  to  serve  Jacob  and  grant  his 
every  wish— that,  you  remember,  was  the  bargain 
they  had  made. 

How  the  master  did  yell  when  he  heard  that 
wish !  And  now  he  was  a  servant  no  longer, 
neither  was  he  the  fine  gentleman  that  had  come 
that  other  day  into  Noodleburg.  No,  he  was  now 
a  great  ugly  creature  with  horns  upon  his  head 
and  one  foot  like  the  hoof  of  a  horse.  Out  of  the 
window  he  leaped,  and  up  the  street  he  ran,  and 
such  a  noise  as  he  made  was  like  to  wake  the 
whole  town. 

Well,  after  the  wedding,  Jacob  and  Gretchen 
went  to  live  at  Jacob's  house,  and  there  they  were 
as  happy  as  might  be.  As  for  the  master,  the  last 
they  ever  saw  of  him  was  when  he  leaped  out  of 
the  window  of  Herr  Mayor's  house,  and  a  lucky 
matter  that  was  for  Jacob  and  Gretchen,  and  no 
mistake. 
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Chapter  VI 


FACING  DEATH  ! 

With  white  face  and  trembling  hands  Cyrus 
sought  out  Jack,  slumbering  on  an  old  moss-cov- 
ered bench  under  a  great  sycamore  tree. 

"It  's  gone,  Jack— gone  !" 

"What  's  gone?" 

"My  passport  and  my  clothes.  Some  one  took 
them.  It  's  the  same  fellow  that  ate  the  bread  and 
butter  and  drank  the  tea,"  he  added,  with  con- 
viction. 

"There  was  n't  a  soul  for  miles  around.  Dogs 
ate  it,"  repeated  Jack,  stubbornly;  but  he  was 
troubled  in  mind  as  he  followed  Cyrus  back  to 
the  empty  suitcase.  To  lose  a  passport  here, 
where  this  heathenish  war  was  raging,  was  about 
equivalent  to  losing  your  life. 

"It  's  gone,  sure !"  he  said,  investigating  for 
himself. 

Bitter  sarcasm  forced  Cyrus  to  say,  "Dogs 
took  it !" 

"Oh,  I  say.  Cy  !"  began  Jack,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  friend's  shoulder.  "I  don't  know  where 
your  passport  's  gone ;  no  doubt  you  're  right ; 
somebody  stole  it.  But  we  '11  pull  through  some- 
how. It  's  up  to  us  to  go  on  to  Paris,  and  get 
another  one  at  the  American  Embassy  there.  I 
know  the  ambassador  and  we  '11  have  no  trouble." 

"It  's  between  here  and  Paris  that  there  's 
danger,"  suggested  Cyrus,  a  little  comforted. 

"Oh,  we  '11  be  all  right,"  said  Jack,  but  he  was 
n't  dead-sure  himself;  and  if  he  had  known  that 
the  little  imp  of  misfortune  was  still  on  their 
heels,  he  would  have  felt  even  less  confident. 

With  very  little  petrol  to  spare,  they  started 
off.  All  went  well  till  nine  o'clock  that  night. 
Then,  in  the  very  loneliest  part  of  the  country, 
in  the  darkness,  with  a  cold  wind  blowing— the 
long-suffering  motor  stopped. 

"Out  of  petrol !"  suggested  Cyrus,  gloomily, 
from  the  baby-carriage. 

Jack  looked  over  his  machine,  tried  to  start  it, 
failed  and  groaned.  "Busted !"  he  described 
briefly.     "Can't  budge  her." 

The  little  imp  behind  them  stood  up  and 
laughed  — horridly,  meanly.  But  the  boys  never 
knew  he  was  there. 

"Busted,"  repeated  lack.  "Now  what  '11  we 
do?" 

It  was  then  that  Cyrus  came  to  the  rescue.  lie 
alighted  from  the  baby-carriage. 


"Let  's  push  her,"  he  said  cheerily,  and  began 
to  whistle  an  air  from  "The  Merry  Widow." 

Cyrus  was  not  by  any  means  as  jubilant  as  he 
appeared.  Home  and  mother  seemed  more 
precious  than  ever,  and  never  before  had  they 
been  so  far  distant.  Why,  oh  why,  had  he  been 
such  a  fool  as  to— 

"It  's  going  to  rain  again,"  said  Jack;  "another 
thunder-storm,  and  not  a  place  to  take  shelter. 
What  shall  we  do?" 

Cyrus  stopped  pushing  and  leaned  on  the 
powerless  cycle.  Although  well  made,  it  was  un- 
usually ponderous  and  weighed  like  lead.  Ath- 
lete as  he  was,  he  felt  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
that  he  was  almost  at  the  end  of  his  strength. 

It  was  strange  that  in  this  emergency  Cyrus, 
the  unadventurous,  the  one  who  was  in  most 
danger  because  he  was  without  a  document  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  United  States  citizen  and 
claimed  the  protection  which  was  his  right,  was 
the  stronger  of  the  two.  Jack  asked  his  advice 
and  looked  to  him  for  guidance.  Jack,  too,  was 
dead  beat.  His  young  face  was  drawn  and 
white,  there  were  dark  circles  around  his  eyes. 
Cyrus  noted  this  with  a  new  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity. In  his  inmost  soul,  Hale  had  feared  that  he 
himself  was  really  a  coward.  He  had  felt  no 
longing  to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  that  battle 
waging  over  yonder  between  the  French  and 
Germans ;  he  had  had  no  craving  for  danger. 
He  forgot  that  the  brave  man  is  not  the  one  who 
rushes  into  danger,  but  the  one  who  meets  it 
calmly  when  need  be. 

And  neither  was  Jack  a  coward— far  from  it. 
He  was  more  reckless  than  Cyrus,  and  he  was 
not  to  blame  that  he  had  lost  his  nerve  just  for 
the  moment.  It  was  a  bad  situation.  They  were 
tired,  needed  food,  it  was  raining,  and  there  was 
no  prospect  of  shelter.  The  continuous  booming 
of  the  great  modern  cannon  reminded  them  that 
they  were  not  far  from  the  horrors  of  war. 

"I  can  see  lights  down  yonder.  If  we  push  on. 
Jack,  we  '11  get  there  in  an  hour,"  said  Cyrus. 

"And  what  shall  we  find?  Friends  or  ene- 
mies?" 

"Friends,  we  hope,"  Cyrus  replied  cheerily. 

"You  have  no  passport." 

"Well,  I  may  as  well  face  it  now  as  ever. 
We  ve  no  more  food.  Jack  old  fellow;  we  're 
tired  out  and  must  rest,  and  it  's  beginning  to 
pour.     Come  on,  let  's  try  it  !" 

It  took  grit  to  reach  that  group  of  lights.     Step 
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by  step,  each  one  harder  than  the  last,  sinking 
into  mud.  splashed  by  rain,  their  clothes  torn  by 
branches,  pushing  the  heavy  cycle,  on  they  went. 
And  after  not  less  than  three  hours  of  toil, 
scarcely  speaking  a  word,  they  finally  came 
within  the  circle  of  what  was  a  military  en- 
campment. 

"Halt !"'  said  the  first  sentry. 
They  were  only  too  glad  to 
halt.  Cyrus  would  not  have 
minded  much  if  they  had  shot 
him  on  the  spot.  The  "darling 
boy"  felt  that  he  would  give 
his  fortune  for  a  pile  of  straw 
to  sleep  on  and  a  crust  of 
black  bread  for  his  supper. 

"Your  papers."  demanded 
the  soldier,  holding  out  his 
bayonet  in  an  unpleasant  way. 
Cyrus  and  Jack  were  too  far 
gone  to  mind  a  little  thing  like 
that. 

Jack  gave  his  passport.  The 
soldier  looked  at  it  and  handed 
it  back  with  a  grunt. 
"Yours,  please- ':" 
This  to   Cyrus.      Ik-   shook 
his  head. 

"He  has  n't  got  any  pass- 
port," explained  Jack. 

There  was  a  moment  of  sur- 
prised silence.  Cyrus  mar- 
veled that  he  was  not  more 
frightened. 

"Walk  before  me!"  came 
the  order.  And  they  walked, 
with  the  feeling  that  a  naked 
bayonet  was  within  an  inch  of 
their  back-. 

From  this  soldier  they  were 
passed  on  to  another,  and  then 
to  others,  ever  Hearing  the 
circle  of  light  and  the  cluster- 
ing tents.  They  pushed  the 
cycle  between  them. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  larg- 
est    tent     stood    two    guards. 
Silently   they   led   the   lads   in- 
motioning  them  to  lea\  e 
the  motor-cycle  in  the  hand-  of  a  s,,l«lier.     Here 
the   lights    were   so   dazzling   to   their   tired 
that    Jack    and    Cyrus    could    not    see,    at    first, 
who   was   in   the  tent.       \   dignified   man   in   the 
uniform    of    a    French    general    was    seated    by 
a   table,    studying   a    map.      Other    officers    were 
near  him.     They  all  looked  keenly  at  the  young 
Americans,  and  their  gaze  was  none  too  kindly. 


Spies  were  the  torment  of  the  French  army. 
Everybody  seemed  to  have  gone  crazy  over 
spies.  They  were  found  everywhere.  And 
now  here  were  two  more  suspicious  characters- 
Germans,  no  doubt.  Suspicious  characters  they 
looked,  indeed.  Cyrus  had  a  long  scratch  on  his 
face  from  a  vicious  briar ;  he  wore  no  hat :  and 


["HEY    WALKED   WITH    I  III.    PEELING    l  ll  \  I    A    NAKED   BAYONE1 

■     INI    II    <>l       I  III. IK     B  \i   K-     ' 

his  hair,  grown  scraggy,  was  disordered.  lack's 
clothes,   none   too  good  at   the   beginning,   were 

torn  in  several  places  and  were  thick  with  mud. 
Mm.-  eye  was  half  closed  with  a  swollen  lid, 
caused  by  something  an  insect's  bite,  perhaps. 
Mis  New  York  friends  would  have  disowned  this 
disreputable  fellow  entirely.  He  looked  to  be  a 
low-down  rascal,  tit   for  any  deed. 
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"Do  you  speak  French?"  asked  the  general, 
sternly. 

Cyrus  was  fascinated  by  the  way  he  sharpened 
a  pencil  as  he  spoke.  To  his  dying  day,  he  would 
never  forget  that  one  little  side-incident. 

"I  do,"  said  Jack. 

"What  's  your  name,  and  where  do  you  come 
from?" 

"I  am  Jack  Henderson,  from  New  York." 

The  general  examined  him  sharply.  There 
was  the  glimmer  of  a  smile  on  his  firm  lips. 

"Have  n't  seen  New  York  lately,  have  you?" 

"Came  over  just  before  the  war  and  got 
caught  here." 

"Plenty  of  chance  to  get  home  if  you  'd  wanted 
to,"  was  the  quick  reply. 

"Did  n't  want  to."  Jack  spoke  before  he 
thought.     He  knew  he  had  made  a  break. 

Like  lightning  came  the  question,  "JVJiy  did 
you  stay  here  ?" 

Jack  determined  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 
The  general  looked  kind. 

"To  tell  the  honest  truth,  I  wanted  to  see  all 
I  could." 

"And  so  you  ventured  down  here  into  the  thick 
of  danger,  you  idiot,"  said  the  general,  calmly. 
"Where  's  your  passport?" 

Jack  produced  it,  and  it  was  examined. 

"It  looks  all  right,  but  it  lacks  one  important 
thing  and  that  's  your  photograph." 

"Nobody  said  I  needed  my  photograph  on  it. 
It  's  mine,  all  right." 

"It  's  a  new  law.    Only  three  days  old." 

Things  seemed  to  be  going  well.  The  general 
was  jovial,  willing  to  believe  what  Jack  said, 
acknowledging  that  the  passport  was  his— when 
the  bolt  fell,  as  was  inevitable.  He  turned  his 
attention  to  the  silent  Hale. 

"Where  's  your  passport,  my  lad?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Cyrus. 

The  general's  face  darkened.  He  gave  Cyrus 
no  time  to  explain,  and  in  perfect  English  made 
a  few  forcible  and  threatening  remarks. 

"There  's  no  time  to  fool  with  you  !"  he  said 
angrily.  "Tell  me  your  name  quickly,  and  ex- 
actly what  your  business  is  here.  And  tell  the 
truth,  or  your  life  is  not  worth  that !"  He 
snapped  his  fingers. 

Cyrus  felt  that  the  quicker  he  spoke  the  truth 
under  these  very  painful  circumstances  the  better 
it  would  be  for  his  personal  safety.  But  the 
truth  had  a  very  strange  and  startling  effect. 

"My  name  is  Cyrus  Kale." 

"What  !"  exclaimed  the  general,  rising  to  his 
feet  and  letting  forth  a  string  of  French  which 
made  the  air  fairly  alive  with  lightning.  "Cyrus 
Hale!     There  can't  be  two  Cyrus  Hales,  and  one 


passed  through  here  two  days  ago,  on  his  way  to 
the  frontier.  He  was  a  newspaper  correspond- 
ent, he  said,  and  his  passport  was  in  good  order, 
—  lacking  the  photograph,  of  course,  as  it  had 
been  issued  in  Rome  before  the  order  came." 

He  stopped  suddenly  in  front  of  Cyrus,  who 
really  began  to  enjoy  the  situation.  It  savored 
of  the  dramatic.  A  moving-picture  show  was 
nothing  to  it. 

"Now  tell  me,  you  young  scamp,  which  is 
Cyrus  Hale,  you  or  the  other  one  ?  Tell  quick, 
or  we  '11  make  short  work  of  you  !" 

"I  am  Cyrus  Hale." 

"And  how  am  I  to  know  it?  What  proof  have 
you?  The  other  one  said  that  was  his  name  and 
he  was  from  New  York.  He  spoke  as  good 
American  as  you  do.     Show  me  the  proof  !" 

"He  is  Cyrus  Hale,"  interrupted  Jack. 

"Your  word  does  n't  count.  You  may  be  in 
league.  We  've  had  fellows  in  here  before, 
carrying  American  passports,  who  were  German 
spies.    Where  is  your  proof  ?" 

Cyrus  was  dumb.  Where  was  the  proof  that 
he  was  himself?  He  had  not  one  line  of  writing, 
not  one  document  to  verify  his  statement.  The 
general  felt  that  he  had  been  made  a  fool  of,  and 
nothing  makes  a  man  whose  nerves  are  already 
on  edge  so  angry  as  to  know  that  he  has  been 
fooled.     It  should  not  happen  again. 

"That  fellow  who  passed  himself  off  as  me," 
he  began  eagerly,  "must  have  been  the  one  who 
stole  my  passport.  It  was  in  my  suitcase, 
strapped  on  the  back  of  the  motor-cycle,  and  Jack 
and  I  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  watch  the 
battle  through  our  field-glasses,  and  the  man. 
whoever  he  was,  stole  my  passport  and  my 
clothes," — the  general's  face  relaxed  again;  he 
smiled  grimly,  noting  Cyrus'  dilapidated  condi- 
tion,—"and  he  drank  our  tea  and  ate  our  bread 
and  butter,  and—" 

"That  will  do,"  responded  the  general,  blandly. 
"It  's  a  tough  story.  If  you  can  prove  it  between 
now  and  to-morrow  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  all 
right.  If  not  — well,  we  've  no  time  to  waste. 
Take  the  young  men  away  !" 

The  general  turned  to  his  map  again.  He  was 
very  tired.  The  day  had  been  hard,  and  to-mor- 
row would  be  worse.  Yet  he  was  a  just  man, 
though  sorely  tried  with  spies  on  every  hand, 
and  he  was  indignant  that  the  other  man  calling 
himself  Cyrus  Hale  had  been  allowed  to  go  so 
easily.  Dealing  with  spies  was  brutal  work,  and 
these  lads  —  he  had  a  son  twenty  years  old  fight- 
ing somewhere  up  yonder  in  northern  France. 

"1  wish  I  knew  whether  the  boy's  story  is 
true,"  he  thought,  tracing  a  line  with  his  pencil. 
"Yet  if  he  has  no  proof,  things  must  take  their 
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course  in  the  morning.  We  can  lose  no  time, 
and  we  are  surrounded  by  dangers.  Poor  lads  ! 
poor  lads !" 

Cyrus  and  Jack  were  very  silent  when  they 
were  left  alone  in  the  tent  on  the  borders  of  the 
camp.  Soldiers  were  all  about  them.  They  had 
been   searched,   but   nothing  had  been   found   of 


on  the  ground.  Outside,  the  soldiers  were  talk- 
ing. Jack  went  to  sleep  at  once,  for  he  was 
thoroughly  exhausted,  and  tired  Nature  asserted 
herself  in  spite  of  danger  and  fear. 

Cyrus  could  not  sleep.  He  wondered  that  he 
was  not  more  frightened.  Did  men  always  feel 
so  calm  when  death  faced  them?     If  he  had  no 


"'THERE   'S    NO    TIME    TO    FOOL    WITH    VOL"! 
HE    SAID   ANGRILY. 


any  consequence.  The  cycle  had  been  brought 
into  the  tent,  together  with  their  bags,  and  in 
their  presence  an  officer  had  taken  everything 
out  of  the  latter.  With  a  sinking  heart  Cyrus 
saw  them  carry  away  the  films  to  be  developed. 
He  remembered  that  he  had  photographed  an 
aeroplane  and  the  French  cavalry.  His  doom 
was  sealed,  that  was  sure,  for  how  could  he 
prove  that  he  was  Cyrus  Hale?  He  had  n't  even 
a  letter  — a  paper  with  his  name  on  ! 

The  empty  camera  had  been  left  on  a  chair, 
doubtless  forgotten.  Jack  thrust  the  few  clothes 
and  toilet  articles  into  the  bag.  They  did  not 
speak  together  except  for  an  occasional  whisper. 

Once  Jack  said:  "Never  mind,  old  chap.  We 
re  together !"  And  Cyrus  squeezed  the  hand 
his  friend  held  out.     Side  by  side  they  lay  down 


proof  to  give  the  general  in  tbe  morning,  at 
eight  o'clock  he  and  Jack,  his  faithful  friend, 
would  be  shot  as  spies. 

There  was  something  hot  on  his  face  when  he 
thought  of  his  mother.  She  would  grieve.  He 
would  like  to  have  seen  her  again  — to  have  felt 
her  ki^s  and  the  soft  touch  of  her  hand- 
Jack  stirred  and  ( "vrus  crept  closer  to  him.  He 
remembered  that  <  !od  was  not  far  oft  — and  then 
he  fell  asleep. 

At  dawn  the  birds  in  the  trees  forgot  that 
they  had  been  alarmed  the  day  before  by  the 
booming  of  cannon;  they  forgot  the  grim  sights 
they  had  seen,  the  sounds  of  pain  and  struggle, 
and  they  began  their  soft  morning  song.  The 
dew  lay  on  the  grass  and  moss  beneath  the  trees. 
The  sun  arose  as  calmlv  as  if  there  were  no  war. 
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In  the  camp  there  was  commotion  and  life. 
The  general,  after  three  hours'  sleep,  was  at 
work  in  his  tent.  All  were  preparing  for  the  day. 

In  the  little  tent,  guarded  by  the  soldiers,  the 
two  boys  slept  on.  their  hands  tightly  clasped, 
one  in  that  of  the  other.  Their  dreams  were  not 
sad,  for  they  smiled  in  their  slumber  as  if  there 
were  no  war  and  no  death. 

Chapter  VII 

A    FEW   LINES    OF   WRITING,    AND   THEIR   VALUE 

Things  looked  bad  for  Jack  Henderson  and 
Cyrus  Hale  on  that  September  morning  when 
the  birds  were  singing  and  tiny  spiders  were 
calmly  weaving  their  webs  on  the  grass. 

The  films  found  in  Cyrus's  suitcase  had  been 
developed.  They  were  now  spread  out  before 
the  general  on  the  table  where  the  map  had  been 
before.  He  looked  at  them  gravely,  even  sadly. 
He  had  liked  those  boys.  They  reminded  him  of 
happy  days  not  far  behind  him,  hot  days  of  July 
in  the  garden  of  his  chateau  on  the  River  Loire 
when  his  own  sons  were  with  him.     Now— 

"Spies  they  are !"  said  the  major,  sternly. 
''Shall  we  never  get  rid  of  them  — with  their 
stolen  American  passports  ?  See  !  there  is  one 
of  our  aeroplanes.  These  are  our  cavalry. 
These  photographs  were  to  be  sold  to  the  enemy." 

"They  look  like  Americans,"  mused  the  gen- 
eral. It  was  hard  to  do  his  duty.  Those  boys— 
so  young— so  strong— with  good  faces;  they 
could  not  be  spies.  And  yet  he  dared  run  no 
risks. 

''So  did  that  one  who  passed  through  here  day 
before  yesterday  with  Cyrus  Hale's  passport !" 

The  taunt  in  the  major's  voice  galled  the  gen- 
eral to  irritation.  Either  he  had  been  fooled  by 
the  handsome  young  man  who  spoke  such  good 
English  and  had  succeeded  in  passing  the  lines 
without  the  slightest  difficulty,  or  he  was  fooled 
now.  There  could  not  be  two  Cyrus  Hales. 
One  or  the  other  was  an  impostor.  It  is  not 
pleasant,  nor  conducive  to  the  dignity  of  a  gen- 
eral to  be  tricked. 

The  general  rose. 

"We  have  no  time  to  lose,  Major.  If  the  lad 
has  any  proof  whatever  that  he  is  the  real  Cyrus 
Hale,  I  have  given  my  word — they  go  free. 
Have  a  guard  accompany  them  to  the  Swiss  bor- 
der, explain  the  fact  that  one  of  these  young 
gentlemen  has  no  passport,  and  see  that  they  are 
admitted  without  difficulty.  We  owe  this  to  the 
great  nation  whose  citizens  they  claim  to  be  and 
whose  passport  one  of  them  carries.  If  there  is 
no  proof,  they  die  !     1  leave  it  to  you." 

The  general  lit  a  cigar  and  walked  away,  feel- 


ing that  he  had  delegated  a  very  disagreeable 
task  to  the  major,  who  was  a  hard  man  and  did 
not  flinch  from  disposing  of  spies.  As  to  him- 
self, the  general  wished  that  he  had  no  heart. 
If  they  really  were  spies,  they  deserved  the  fate 
which,  among  all  nations,  is  meted  out  to  these 
secret  enemies.  But  the  general  more  than  half 
believed  their  story,  and  thought  they  were  out 
for  a  boy's  lark  not  realizing  the  danger  they 
were  in.  They  must  have  proof,  however.  The 
general  was  not  a  praying  man,  but  at  that  mo- 
ment he  appealed  unconsciously  to  the  Father  in 
Heaven  that  he  would  provide  a  means  of  escape 
for  those  two  thoughtless,  boyish  captives. 

Yes,  it  looked  bad  for  Cyrus  and  Jack.  They 
acknowledged  it  themselves,  and  were  very  quiet, 
watching  the  minutes  fly  on  their  watch-faces. 

The  soldier  brought  them  food,  but  they  could 
not  eat.  They  sat  down  in  the  rough  chairs, 
very  still,  thinking. 

"I  'm  sorry  I  brought  you  to  this  by  my  care- 
lessness, Jack,"  said  Cyrus. 

Jack  turned  shining  eyes  upon  him. 

"Old  chap,  don't  say  a  word  !  We  're.  together. 
I  got  you  up  here  on  this  fool's  errand.  I  ought 
to  have  known  better.  This  war  is  too  serious. 
But  I  'm  not  afraid  to  die,  if  we  must.  It  almost 
seems— Cy— as  if  we  were  dying  for  our  coun- 
try." His  voice  broke.  "You  don't  think  that, 
by  any  means,  anywhere,  you  may  have  a  scrap 
of  paper,  a  letter—"     Cyrus  shook  his  head. 

"I  left  everything  in  Rome." 

Just  then  the  major,  accompanied  by  two  sol- 
diers, entered  the  tent. 

It  was  exactly  ten  minutes  to  eight  o'clock. 
Ten  minutes  of  life,  of  sunshine  — and  then? 

The  major  was  in  a  hurry.  He  firmly  believed 
that  these  were  two  German  spies-  passing  as 
Americans.  This  had  happened  several  times  in 
the  last  month.  It  would  be  less  frequent  now 
that  passports  must  have  photographs  on  them. 
He  must  make  short  work  of  this.  There  were 
weightier  matters  on  hand  to-day. 

"Are  you  ready?"  he  said,  sternly.  "Have  you 
found  any  proof  of  your  identity?"  He  ad- 
dressed Cyrus.  "If  you  have,  you  go  free.  The 
general  so  orders.  If  not  — there  's  no  more  to 
be  said." 

"I  alone!"  exclaimed  Cyrus.  "Shoot  me,  but 
not  my  friend.  Let  him  go  free.  He  has  his 
papers.  If  you  cannot  believe  my  word,  shoot 
me,  but  let  him  go  free." 

"If  he  dies,  I  die,"  said  Jack,  firmly,  stepping 
to  Cyrus'  side. 

There  was  a  glimmer  of  admiration  in  the 
major's  hard  eyes.  Bravery  appealed  to  him. 
A  spy  was  a  sneak;  he  hated  them. 
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Five  minutes  to  eight  o'clock. 

He  felt  a  strange  desire  to  help  these  boys  to 
escape. 

"Only  five  minutes!"  he  said,  briefly.  ""Let  "s 
make  one  more  search." 

Feverishly  they  went  through  pockets,  looking 
under  linings,  inside  Jack's  cap.     Nothing ! 


"HF.   OPENED   THE   CAMERA    AND    HIS    EYES    CAUGHT    A    BIT    OF    WHITE    PAPER." 

The  minutes  were  passing.  Cyrus  grew  white. 
and  Jack  felt  faint.  Fife  was  beautiful.  It  was 
hard  to  lose  it  this  way  — to  be  shot  as  a  des- 
picable spy  ! 

The   major   took   up    the    empty   camera.      He 
opened   it.   and   his   eyes   caught   a   bit   of   white 
paper.      Eagerly— for    he    had    taken    the    lads' 
cause  really  to  heart;  they  did  not  act  like  - 
—he  read  it. 


Then  he  sprang  forward  and  grasped  Cyrus's 

hand. 

"Your  camera  has  done  you  good  service,  my 

boy  ! "  he  said.     "It  has  saved  you  !" 

The  two   soldiers,   muskets   in   hand,   stood   as 

still  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  wood,  but  their 

eyes  were  bright  with  interest  and  even  joy. 
They  were  new  at  their  business, 
and  the  plight  of  the  two  lads  had 
strongly  impressed  them. 

Cyrus  moved  his  lips,  but  no  sound 
came  from  them.  The  relief  from 
the  awful  suspense  was  too  sudden. 
But  Jack  had  strength  enough  to 
lean  forward  and  read  what  the  of- 
ficer at  Culoz,  without  a  thought  of 
what  value  his  act  might  bear,  had 
written  on  the  paper  :  "Allow  to  pass 
this  camera,  belonging  to  Cyrus 
Hale,  American  citizen.  Pierre 
Mayon,  Chief  of  Police,  Culoz." 

There  was  a  dull  thud,  and  Cyrus 
Hale,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
lay  in  a  dead  faint  on  the  ground, 
utterly  unconscious. 

The  day  that  followed  was 
never  forgotten  by  Jack  and 
Cyrus.  There  was  no  time 
to  attend  to  them,  or  to 
carry  out  the  general's  or- 
ders and  have  them  taken 
to  the  Swiss  frontier. 

Jack,  in  his  jubilance,  had 
drenched  Cyrus  with  water 
and  he  had  soon  revived. 
Being  strong  and  young, 
the  danger  went  into  the 
past,  and  the  fact  remained 
that  they  were  having  a 
tremendous  experience. 

They     passed     along     the 
trenches,     where     the     sol- 
diers were  loading  and  re- 
loading their  rifles  and  fir- 
ing with  precision.     Some 
of  them  were  whistling  as 
they    reloaded    their   weap- 
ons.    Shots  were  all  around  them,  bullets  went 
over  their  heads,  but  Jack  and  Cyrus  were  not 
afraid.     They  were  most  breathlessly  interested 
and   enthusiastic.     Into  a  hollowed-out  niche   in 
the   earth   they  crept.     As   they  could   not   help. 
they   must   not   hinder;    and    from   this   vantage 
point  they  watched  and  cheered. 

As  the  day  went  on  things  grew  more  serious. 
The   major,   who  had   smiled   at   them   so  kindly 
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when  he  discovered  the  writing  in  the  camera, 
was  wounded,  falling  heavily,  for  he  was  a  large 
man.  Jack  and  Cyrus  crept  slowly  toward  the 
place  where  he  lay.  It  was  dangerous,  for  the 
bullets  were  coming  swiftly,  fiercely,  a  veritable 
hail  upon  the  ground. 

The  fascination  of  war  was  upon  the  two 
Americans  and  they  did  not  feel  afraid. 

The  major  was  alive  when  they  reached  him. 

"Water!"  he  breathed— the  first  cry  of  the 
wounded. 

Jack  supported  his  head  while  Cyrus  crept 
back  between  the  fallen  men  and  snatched  up  a 
canteen  lying  in  the  trenches. 

At  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  went  back  again, 
forced  open  the  major's  lips  and  poured  a  few 
drops  of  water,  not  fresh  but  brackish  in  taste, 
into  his  mouth. 

The  officer  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  grate- 
fully into  the  boy's  face. 

"Could  we  carry  him  ?"  asked  Jack,  breath- 
lessly. 

"We  "11  try." 

Bullets  whizzed  by  them,  but  they  heeded  them 
not. 

Little  by  little,  they  crept  toward  the  trenches, 
bearing  the  heavy  burden  of  a  half-unconscious 
man.  Very  gently  they  laid  him  down  in  a  place 
of  safety. 

For  three  days  Jack  and  Cyrus  stayed  in  the 
trenches  with  the  soldiers.  There  was  nothing 
else  for  them  to  do.  They  dared  not  try  to  go  on 
to  the  frontier,  for  there  was  always  that  grim 
firing-line  over  yonder. 

For  three  days  neither  they  nor  the  blackened, 
grimy  soldiers  had  any  food ;  but  the  latter 
fought  on  heroically.  Instinctively  Cyrus  knew 
how  to  help  those  that  were  suffering.  He  as- 
sisted the  few  Red  Cross  doctors  and  nurses- 
only  too  few — to  care  for  those  who  were 
wounded.  He  learned  to  bandage,  and  to  dress 
wounds,  to  lend  a  hand  everywhere. 

Strange  to  say,  he  liked  it ;  and  into  his  soul 
came  a  great  determination :  when  he  had  fin- 
ished his  course  at  Princeton,  if  he  ever  got  back 
to  the  dear  old  place,  he  would  study  to  be  a 
surgeon,  and  he  would  try  to  alleviate  suffering. 
As  a  curious  coincidence,  Jack,  too,  chose  his 
future  profession  on  this  same  battle-field  in 
southeastern  France.  He  had  intended  to  en- 
joy himself,  live  on  his  income,  and  have  lots  of 
fun.  Things  seemed  different  since  he  had  faced 
death  on  that  bright  morning.  Life  was  earnest, 
and  must  be  lived  earnestly.  He  would  work, 
but  in  a  way  that  would  please  him.  America 
had  to  be  protected.  Some  one  must  serve  in 
her  army.     Jack  determined  to  go  to  West  Point 


and  become  an  officer  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

Just  one  week  later  two  young  men,  wearing 
garments  bought  in  Geneva,  clad  afresh  from 
head  to  foot,  from  immaculate  hat  to  stylish 
shoes,  emerged  from  the  station  in  Rome.  They 
carried  brand-new  suitcases,  also  from  Geneva, 
and  umbrellas  purchased  in  the  same  place. 

When  they  had  appeared  at  the  finest  shop 
in  the  Swiss  city  by  the  lake,  and  requested 
everything  from  underwear  to  overcoats,  from 
neckties  to  soap,  the  salesman  had  gasped. 

Two  more  forlorn-looking  tramps  he  had  never 
seen.  Their  faces  and  hands  were  clean,— they 
had  washed  them  in  the  station  with  yellow  soap, 
—but  nothing  else  was  clean  about  them.  Their 
clothes  were  blackened  and  torn;  their  shoes 
were  broken  where  brambles  had  caught  in  the 
leather.  Cyrus  had  no  hat.  Not  one  thing  had 
they  brought  with  them  from  the  scene  of  battle, 
except  their  own  precious  bodies,  the  tattered 
clothes  that  covered  them,  and  the  precious, 
empty  camera.    Cyrus  intended  to  keep  it  forever. 

The  salesman  looked  them  over.  He  perceived 
the  gentlemen  under  the  guise  of  the  tramp. 

"Oui,  Messieurs,"  he  said  politely. 

In  an  hour  they  emerged,  transformed,  and 
smiled  at  each  other  in  glee. 

"Now  for  the  barber!"  they  said. 

And  thus,  clean,  refreshed,  clothed,  they  came 
to  Rome,  and  in  the  auto-bus  were  carried  to  the 
Quirinal  Hotel. 

Cyrus  paused  a  moment  to  make  an  inquiry  be- 
fore going  to  his  room,  which  he  had  stipulated 
must  have  a  bath  attached. 

"Is  Mr.  Hutchinson  still  here?" 

"Yes,  sir,  Mr.  and  Miss  Hutchinson  are  here, 
but  leave  to-morrow  for  Naples,  whence  they 
sail  on  Friday  for  America  on  the  Duca 
d'Aosta." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Cyrus,  allowing  himself 
to  be  conducted  to  the  elevator  and  borne  upward. 
Then  he  said,  firmly,  "I   11  go  too." 

When  he  came  in  to  Cy's  room  half  an  hour 
later,  Jack  had  decided  to  follow  his  friend's 
example. 

"I  'm  for  home  !"  he  exclaimed,  ardently.  "The 
old  country  's  good  enough  for  me,  and  I  '11  em- 
brace that  old  girl,  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  when 
I  see  her.  But  I  say,  old  chap."  he  buttonholed 
Cyrus,  "what  do  you  say  to  not  telling  what  's 
happened ;  at  least,  not  right  away  ?  It  was  n't 
so  awfully  creditable  for  us  to  be  such  fools. 
What  do  you  say?" 

"I  'm  agreed,"  said  Cyrus. 

Their    passage    was    engaged    on    the    Duca 
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d'Aosta.  and  Cyrus  went  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy to  get  another  emergency  passport,  one 
which  would  carry  him  safely  through  the  dan- 
gers of  the  mighty  deep  to  that  blessed  shore 
where  there  was  peace,  and  where  passports  were 
no  longer  needed. 

''There  's  a  letter  here  for  you.  Mr.  Hale." 
said  the  secretary. 

"What  the  dickens  —  "  began  Cyrus,  when  he 
saw  the  blue  German  stamp.  "Who  's  writing 
to  me  from  Germany?" 

He  tore  open  the  letter.  It  was  signed  Otto, 
Baron  Thurnstein. 

Cyrus  whistled. 

This  is  the  letter  which  he  read : 

My  dear  Mr.  Hale : 

Under  separate  cover,  I  am  returning  to  you  your 
passport,  for  which  I  cannot  thank  you  enough,  as  it 
saved  my  life. 

"He  's  got  a  cheek!"  pondered  Cyrus. 

How  I  got  it,  you  can  doubtless  imagine.  I  stole  it. 
I  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  by  means  of  it  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  escaping  alive.  I  sincerely  trust  that  it  did 
not  cause  you  any  inconvenience  to  part  with  your 
credentials, — 

"Humph!"  muttered  Cyrus.  "Oh,  no!  Xo  in- 
convenience at  all,  Herr  Baron  !" 

—hut  that  you  were  able  to  prove  your  identity  as  an 
American.  My  mother  came  from  Vermont.  I  've  got 
your  blood,  you  see,  so  you  '11  forgive  me,  will  you  not? 
And  if  you  come  to  Germany,  and  I  'm  alive  when  this 
awful  war  is  over,  I  '11  give  you  a  week  of  such  hunting 
as  you  never  enjoyed  in  your  life  if  you  '11  come  and 
visit  me  at  Castle  Thurnstein,  where  you  will  be  most 
cordially  welcomed  by, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Otto,  Bakon-  Thurnstein. 

P.S.  T  am  so  glad  that  your  nose  is  straight.  Mine  is 
n't,  but  the  officials  did  n't  observe  it. 

THE 


"I  '11  be  —  jiggered  !"  exclaimed  Cyrus.  "But 
when  this  war  is  over,  I  will  go  to  Castle  Thurn- 
stein and  have  a  big  blow-out.  I  hope  he  '11  be 
living."  he  added  more  gravely. 

After  all  it  was  Jack  who  gave  the  whole 
thing  away.  It  was  while  they  were  on  the 
ocean  with  Rob  and  Ruth  Hutchinson.  It  was 
bright  starlight  and  a  glorious  night.  The  foamy 
waves  were  flashing  with  gleams  of  phosphorus, 
and  they  all  sat  in  a  corner  sheltered  from  the 
wind. 

"Remember  that  night  when  we  thought  we 
should  be  shot  in  the  morning.  Cyrus?  About 
two  o'clock,  and  we  got  up  and  looked  out  through 
the  rip  in  the  tent-canvas  and  saw  the  stars  shin- 
ing as  brightly  as  they  do  to-night." 

"When  was  it?  Tell  about  it !"  Ruth  pounced 
on  them  at  once,  and  the  story  came  out. 

Cyrus  was  annoyed.  What  would  a  girl  like 
Ruth  Hutchinson  think  of  a  fellow  who  could 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  run  into  needless  danger? 
He  wandered  off"  by  himself  to  the  stern  of  the 
boat  and  stood  gloomily  watching  the  waves  fall 
away  from  the  great  steamer.  A  girl  hates  and 
scorns  a  man  who  is  n't  brave,  and  he  would 
have  liked  to  stand  well  with  Ruth. 

Hearing  a  little  movement,  he  turned  and 
found  himself  looking  down  into  the  girl's  face. 
The  light  shone  full  upon  her,  and  her  eyes,  blue 
as  violets,  were  very  bright. 

"I  'm  proud  of  you  for  being  so  brave.  Cyrus. 
Jack  told  us  all  about  it.  how  you  tried  to  get 
them  to  shoot  you  and  let  him  go  free." 

Cyrus   felt  himself  grow   very  red. 

"It  was  all  rot  — all  that  Jack  said,"  he  mur- 
mured.    Bui  he  was  comforted. 

Ruth  Hutchinson  was  a  very  nice  girl  indeed. 
END. 
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There  was  a  thousand-legged  worm 

Who  had  a  thousand  feet  : 
II is  step  was  dignified  and  firm 

And  fell  with  measured  beat, 
lie  lived  in  very  simple  Style, 

His  troubles  they  were  few : 
He  faced  those  troubles  with  a  smile, 

As  cheerful  persons  do. 


And  yet.  one  secret  grief  had  he 

That  weighed  upon  his  heart  — 
Each  morning  he  arose  at  three 

To  get  an  early  start  : 
With  button-hooks  on  every  hand, 

lie  'd  don,  by  two's  and  two's. 
Five  hundred  pairs  of  stockings,  and 

Five  hundred  pairs  of  shoes. 


TUCKED  IN 

BY  ALICE  CROWELL  HOFFMAN 


The  moon  man  has  a  great  big  cloud 

To  cover  o'er  his  head; 
The  crocus  has  the  soft,  brown  earth 

Tucked  round  it  in  its  bed. 

The  wheat-fields  sleep  'neath  blankets  white, 

Of  fleecy,  downy  snow; 
The  little  bugs  have  been  wrapped  up 

A  long,  long  time  ago. 

The  caterpillar  cuddles  close 

In  his  soft  silk  cocoon ; 
He  's  sleeping  now  so  he  can  be 

A  butterfly  next  June. 

The  little  garter-snakes  have  crept 
In  holes  down  in  the  ground ; 


They  're  sleeping  there  through  winter's  cold 
All  safe  and  snug  and  sound. 

The  turtle  's  way  down  in  the  mud, 

Safe  in  his  horny  shell ; 
I  would  n't  like  a  bed  like  that, 

But  it  suits  him  quite  well. 

And  all  the  honey-bees  that  buzzed 

Around  the  summer  flow'rs 
Have  snuggled  close  within  the  hive 

To  spend  the  winter  hours. 

When  mother  tucks  me  in  at  night, 

I  listen  to  the  storm, 
And  I  am  glad  as  I  can  be 

That  all  my  friends  are  warm ! 


WASH-DAY 

BY  E.  W.  KEMBLE 

When  Mammy  does  her  washin', 
I  wash  my  dolly's  clo'es; 

Jes'  how  dey  git  so  grimy, 
De  land  er  goodness  knows. 

I  sops  'em  in  de  water, 
Den  swishes  roun'  de  suds, 

An'  w'en  I  gets  'em  ironed, 

Dey  '11  look  like  bran'  new  duds. 

But  't  won't  be  long,  I  reckon, 
Dey  '11  stay  so  nice  an'  smart; 

De  way  dat  chile  gets  mussy 
Jes'  breaks  her  mudder's  heart. 

But  maybe  when  1  hugs  her 
An'  squeezes  her  so  tight, 

De  color  runs— Ma  says  it  do, 
Au'  my  ma  's  alius  right ! 
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Chapter  X 

ALEXANDER   TAKES    HOLD 

WO  afternoons  later  all 
the  girls  were  gathered  in 
the  parlor  promptly  at 
three,  but  Alexander  had 
not  yet  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. He  attended  the 
public  school,  which  did 
not  dismiss  as  early  as 
high  school,  and  he  would 
probably  be  at  least  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  late, 
as  he  was  usually  kept  in 
for  misbehavior.  During  his  absence,  the  girls 
discussed  him  eagerly. 

''Do  you  know,"  vouchsafed  Corinne,  "I  think 
he  is  the  cleverest  little  rascal,  and  so  comical 
that  I  want  to  laugh  whenever  I  look  at  him  ! 
How  is  it  I  've  never  seen  him  before?'' 

"Why,  the  explanation  is,"  answered  Bess, 
"that  he  never  stays  in  the  house  afternoons  if 
he  can  possibly  help  it.  He  's  always  out  run- 
ning the  streets  or  playing  baseball  in  the  vacant 
lots.  But  the  other  day  it  was  cold  and  damp, 
and  Sarah  discovered  that  he  had  a  bad  sore 
throat  and  insisted  that  he  stay  indoors.  He  's 
rather  afraid  of  Sarah,  though  he  does  tease 
her  frightfully.  That  's  why  he  was  around  try- 
ing hard  to  annoy  us  — he  had  n't  anything  else 
to  do!" 

"Well,  he  's  a  little  trump,  anyway!"  insisted 
Corinne.  "And  did  you  ever  hear  such  a  glorious 
collection  of  slang  !" 

"Is  n't  it  awful!"  sighed  Margaret.  "Mother 
is  terribly  worried  about  him  and  the  way  he 
talks.  And  yet  she  can't  help  laughing,  herself, 
sometimes,  at  the  funny  things  he  says.  Really. 
he  often  seems  to  be  speaking  in  some  foreign 
language  that  I  can't  understand  a  word  of!" 

"What  does  he  mean  by  'dope,'  anyway?" 
mused  Corinne.  "I  can't  imagine,  unless  it  's 
'news'  or  'information.'  You  just  have  to  con- 
strue his  remarks,  as  you  do  the  Latin  !  I  think 
we  '11  have  to  get  a  dictionary  of  slang  if  he 
keeps  on  like  this  !" 

"But,  oh,  what  do  you  suppose  he  is  finding 
out  !"  exclaimed  Margaret.     "What  can  he  possi- 


bly know  that  can  have  anything  to  do  with  our 
secret?" 

''You  never  can  tell  !"  said  Bess.  "He  goes 
snooping  around  this  neighborhood  in  all  sorts 
of  places,  and  talks  with  all  sorts  of  people. 
Perhaps  he  has  stumbled  on  something,  though  I 
have  my  doubts.     But  here  he  comes  now  !" 

Alexander  entered  the  house,  slamming  the 
basement  door  and  singing  at  the  top  of  his  high 
sweet  voice : 

"  On  Richmond  Hill  there  lived  a  lass, 
More  bright  than  May-day  morn  ! 

After  a  preliminary  scuffle  and  dispute  with 
Sarah  in  the  kitchen,  probably  over  the  question 
of  cake,  he  came  galloping  upstairs,  and  burst  in 
upon  them  with  a  military  salute  and : 

"Hullo,  pals  !  Do  I  have  to  give  the  high  sign 
and  the  grand  salaam?" 

"Never  mind  that !"  laughed  Corinne.  "Hurry 
up  and  tell  us  about  this  wonderful  thing  you 
know.     We  're  crazy  to  hear  !" 

Alexander  was  visibly  flattered,  and  drew  a 
chair  to  the  group  by  the  fire,  with  an  air  of  great 
importance. 

"Well,  it  's  this  way."  he  began.  "It  hit  me  all 
of  a  sudden  the  other  day,  that  I  had  the  dope  on 
something  that  might  be  right  in  your  line  o' 
goods.  But  I  was  n't  sure,  and  T  wanted  to  nail 
it.     Xow  I  have  nailed  it  —  and  it  's  O.K.!" 

"Tell  us,  quick  !     Quick  !"  cried  Margaret. 

"Hey!  put  on  the  brakes  a  minute,  kid!"  he 
commented.  "If  you  go  so  fast,  you  '11  bust  your 
speedometer!  Do  you  know  where  McCorkle's 
stable  is?" 

All  but  Corinne  nodded.  For  her  enlighten- 
ment, he  explained:  "It  's  around  on  Varick 
Street  between  Charlton  and  Van  Dam,  oh  this 
side  of  the  way." 

"It  "s  a  funny  old  place,  is  n't  it!"  interrupted 
Margaret.  Surah  sometimes  wheels  me  past  it. 
The  building  looks  awfully  ramshackly.  But  what 
about  it  "J  Surely  it  can't  have  anything  to  do 
with  our  affair  !" 

"Jusl  you  douse  your  sparker  and  save  gaso- 
line!" chuckled  Alexander.  "Shows  how  much 
you  know  about  things  !  You  needed  a  man  on 
this  job!  As  T  was  going  to  say,  I  know  Tim 
Garrity  pretty  well  — he  has  charge  of  the  horses. 
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We  're  pretty  good  pals,  and  he  gives  me  a  whole 
lot  of  interesting  dope,  off  and  on.  Last  summer 
he  told  me  something  that  stuck  in  my  crop,  but 
I  did  n't  think  of  it  again  till  the  other  day.  Then 
I  thought  I  'd  go  and  nail  it  for  certain,  before 
I  told  you  kids,  and  I  got  him  to  reel  it  off  again 
yesterday.  It  's  the  dope,  all  right!  I  saw  it 
myself !" 

"For  gracious  sake,  Alexander,  don't  keep  us 
in  suspense  another  minute  !"  implored  Corinne. 
'Tell  us  quick !" 

"All  right !  Xow  I  'm  going  to  shoot !  You 
remember  telling  me  about  the  theater  that  old 
house  was  turned  into?  Well,  Tim  once  told  me 
that  the  stable  was  built  right  over  where  an  old 
theater  had  stood,— on  the  very  foundations,— 
and  in  the  back,  where  the  stalls  are,  you  could 
see  a  part  of  the  old  stage,  the  paintings  on  the 
beams,  and  frescoes— he  called  'em !  He  was 
quite  proud  of  it !" 

The  listening  four  were  now  sitting  up  straight 
and  tense.     He  went  on : 

"I  did  n't  pay  much  'tention  to  it  at  the  time. 
Did  n't  interest  me !  Rather  be  talking  about 
baseball !  But  the  other  day,  after  all  you  told 
me,  I  fell  for  it  again.  Yesterday  I  went  round 
and  made  him  tell  me  all  over  again  and  show  it 
to  me,  too.  I  guess  we  've  hit  the  trail,  kids  ! 
It  was  there,  all  right !  Funny  old  gilt  do-dabs, 
and  you  could  just  make  out  the  shape  of  the 
stage,  curved,  the  way  they  have  'em  in  the  the- 
aters now." 

He  stopped,  and  every  one  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Alexander,  you  are  certainly  a  trump  !"  sighed 
Corinne.  "This  is  the  best  discovery  yet.  But 
I  'm  surprised  that  the  site  of  the  house  should 
be  on  Varick  Street.  Most  books  said  it  faced 
on  Charlton." 

And  Bess  added  her  say: 

"This  is  certainly  awfully  interesting,  but  I  'm 
blest  if  I  can  see  how  it  's  going  to  be  of  the 
slightest  help!" 

"Say,  you  're  what  us  baseball  fans  call  a  bone- 
head,"  and  Alexander  chuckled  derisively.  "I  '11 
bet  Corinne  's  fallen  for  it  already,  without  being 
told !" 

"I  confess,  I  don't  see  just  how  it  helps,"  ad- 
mitted Corinne,  "unless— unless  — there  's  some 
part  of  the  old,  original  house  left." 

"That  's  the  line  o'  talk!"  shouted  the  boy, 
triumphantly.  "I  knew  you  'd  hit  the  bull's-eye 
if  any  one  did!  There  sure  is  something  of  the 
old  house  left,  and  that  is  — the  beams  that  sup- 
ported the  cellar  ceiling !  They  make  the  foun- 
dation of  the  stage !" 

This  time  Alexander  certainly  scored  a  sensa- 
tion. 


"The  beams— the  beams!"  cried  Margaret. 
"Then  there  must  be  the  one  that  had  the  secret 
hiding-place  in  it !"' 

"Now  you  're  talking !"  remarked  Alexander. 

"But  did  you  see  it?  Can  you  get  at  it?"  de- 
manded Corinne. 

"There  's  where  Central  cuts  you  off !  I  exam- 
ined the  thing  carefully,  and  got  Tim  to  tell  me 
all  he  knew.  But  we  found  that  the  stable  only 
went  part  of  the  way  through  the  old  cellar  of 
the  house ;  the  two  ends  are  cut  off  and  under- 
ground—or at  least  they  're  behind  the  side  walls 
of  the  stable.    Can  you  beat  it?" 

"Then  we  can't  get  at  it  after  all !"  wailed  Mar- 
garet, disappointed  all  the  more  keenly  for  the 
high  hope  that  had  been  raised. 

"Nope  !  We  just  can't  get  at  it— as  things 
stand  now !" 

"Is  n't  there  any  way  you  can  think  of,  Alex- 
ander?" demanded  Corinne.  "Think  what  we 
might  find  in  that  secret  nook— gold,  jewels,  pa- 
pers of  great  value,— oh  !  this  is  exasperating! 
Can't  you  think  of  some  way?" 

Alexander,  however,  only  appeared  to  lapse 
into  deep  reverie. 

"I  have  n't  showed  you  my  whole  line  o'  goods 
yet !"  he  confessed,  after  submitting  them  to  an 
interval  of  soul-satisfying  suspense. 

"You  have  n't— what?"  echoed  Corinne  uncer- 
tainly. 

"Told  you  — all  — I  know  !"  he  translated  oblig- 
ingly. 

"Well,  for  goodness  sake,  go  on!  How  you  do 
tease  !" 

"Here  it  is:  in  a  few  weeks  they  're  goin'  to 
begin  to  widen  Yarick  Street  and  put  a  subway 
through." 

They  only  gazed  at  him,  after  this  statement, 
in  uncomprehending  bewilderment. 

"You  don't  get  me  yet?"  he  went  on.  "Well, 
that  means  they  're  going  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
altering." 

Still  they  appeared  unenlightened. 

"Gee!  but  you  four  are  thick!"  he  cried  at 
last.  "The  only  way  they  can  widen  it  is  by  tear- 
ing down  all  the  houses  on  one  side.  And  that  's 
just  what  they  're  going  to  do  on  this  side !  Mc- 
Corkle's  stable  has  got  to  go.    Now  are  you  on?" 

"Then  — then  — "  stuttered  Corinne. 

''Then  we  can  get  at  the  secret  beam!"  an- 
nounced Alexander  in  triumph. 

Chapter  XI 

ALEXANDER    SPRINGS    A    SURPRISE 

It   was    with    impatience    indescribable    that    the 
members  of   the   Antiquarian   Club  awaited  the 
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demolition  of  McCorkle's  stable.  Now  that  Alex- 
ander had  enlightened  them  as  to  the  approach- 
ing changes  in  Yarick  Street,  the  girls  watched 
with  absorbing  interest  the  slow,  gradual  ap- 
proach of  the  house-wrecking  throng  which  had 
sometime  before  invaded  the  upper  portion  of 
the  street.  For  weeks  they 
had  been  passing  unheeded 
the  frenzied  scene  of  tearing 
down,  digging  up.  and  general 
destruction  that  had  suddenly 
changed  peaceful  Yarick 
Street  into  an  unsightly  heap 
of  ruin  and  scaffolding.  It 
had  meant  nothing  to  them, 
so  absorbed  were  they  in  their 
own  affairs.  And  now  they 
found,  quite  to  their  amaze- 
ment, that  it  was  going  to 
have  a  very  direct  bearing  on 
these  same  affairs  ! 

House  by  house,  block  by 
block,  it  drew  nearer.  Every 
day  that  was  pleasant  enough 
for  Margaret  to  be  out  she 
commanded  Sarah  to  wheel 
her  past  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion, much  to  Sarah's  disgust, 
who  infinitely  pref erred  the 
quiet,  sunny,  unobstructed 
walks  of  peaceful  Charlton 
Street.  Then,  before  turning 
the  corner  homeward.  Marga- 
ret would  beg  to  be  wheeled 
past  McCorkle's  stable,  at 
which  she  would  gaze  hard  and 
rapturously  as  long  as  it  was 
in  sight  This  also  deeply  an- 
noyed and  bewildered  Sarah. 

"Bedad!"     she     would     ex- 
claim    impatiently,     'it     does 
beat  me  what  ye  see  in  that 
dur-rty  owld  rookery  !   T  is  fit 
only   fur  th'   scrap-heap,   and 
ye  look  at  it  as  it  it  was  hung 
wid  diamonds  !     W'h.v 
into    ye    these    days.    Marg 
macushla  !     'T  is  that  quare  (  orinne  gur-rl  that 
has  bewitched  ye  I" 

Margaret  could  easily  see  that  Sarah  was  very, 
very  jealous  of  her  new  friend,  so  she  would  say 
nothing,  but  only  smile  her  slow,  mysterious  lit- 
tle smile.  "That  queer  Corinne  girl''  had  indeed 
bewitched  her,  and  had  brought  into  her  pain- 
ridden,  colorless  existence  something  worth  liv- 
ing tor!  But  this,  of  course,  she  could  not  admit 
rah. 


At  last,  one  cold,  blustery  afternoon,  the  twins 
burst  in  with  the  exciting  information  that  the 
house-wrecking  had  actually  commenced  on  their 
own  block,  up  at  the  King  Street  corner.  After 
that  the  interest  became  concentrated  and  in- 
tense.    And   by   the   time   the   little  old  dormer- 


I     Till.    ~ll  \, 


windowed  shanty  on  their  own  corner  was  le 
to    the    ground,    they   had    reached    the    tiptoe    of 
tement. 

Fully  two  weeks  before  this  McCorkle's  stable 
had  been  vacated  and  left  ready  for  its  destruc- 
tion. And  since  then  Alexander  had  spent  much 
time  crawling  around  its  foundations  and  exam- 
ining it  in  every  nook  and  cranny. 

When  the  little  building  next  to  it  came  down, 
and   the  day   before   the   stable   was   to   have   its 
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turn,  the  Antiquarian  Club  held  an  important 
meeting,  called  at  the  request  of  Alexander. 

"This  is  going  to  be  ticklish  business  !"  he  an- 
nounced; "getting  at  that  beam,  I  mean.  And  I 
ain't  so  sure  it  's  going  to  pan  out  all  right, 
either.  Good  thing  to-morrow  's  Saturday,  so  I 
can  be  on  the  job  all  day.  But  I  've  been  laying 
my  pipes  pretty  slick !  I  've  got  on  the  soft  side 
of  a  lot  of  those  workmen,  and  the  night-watch- 
man loves  me  as  if  I  was  his  little  nephew  Wil- 
lie !  It  's  the  night-watchman  I  'm  depending  on 
most.  He  's  agreed  to  let  me  in  there  to  grub 
around  any  night  I  want — so  long  as  I  don't  do 
any  damage.  But,  see  here,  you  kids !  Don't  be 
setting  your  hopes  on  me  getting  at  anything  to- 
morrow, 'cause  more  'n  likely  they  won't  touch 
the  foundation  before  next  week !" 

The  next  day  saw  the  demolition  of  McCorkle's 
stable.  It  being  Saturday,  the  Antiquarian  Club 
was  able  to  be  present  in  full  force  (on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street)  to  see  it  go.  Margaret's 
chair  was  wheeled  by  the  twins  and  Corinne  in 
turn.  But  Alexander,  across  the  street  in  the 
danger-zone,  gyrated,  imp-like,  up  and  down  the 
sidewalk  and  was  twenty  times  ousted  from  im- 
minent peril  by  the  half-indignant,  half-laughing 
workmen. 

Piece  by  piece  the  boards  and  bricks  fell,  story 
by  story  the  old  building  came  down,  till  at  last 
it  was  level  with  the  very  sidewalk,  and  carts  be- 
gan to  remove  the  debris.  Then  was  visible  the 
strange  thing  that  Alexander  had  long  before 
told  them  about. 

"See  !  see  !"  he  cried,  running  across  to  them 
and  pointing  back  excitedly.  "There  it  is !  Did 
n't  I  tell  you  so  ?"  And  looking  toward  the  back, 
they  could  plainly  discern  the  queer,  curved  out- 
line of  the  old  stage,  with  a  few  cracked  and 
tarnished  bits  of  gilt  cornice  still  clinging  to  it. 

"But  when  are  they  going  to  reach  the  beams 
underneath  ?"  demanded  Margaret,  in  an  excited 
whisper. 

"Not  before  Monday !  At  least,  they  can't  get 
to  uncovering  the  ones  we  want  before  then. 
The  rest  are  almost  bare  now." 

"Oh  !  how  can  we  wait  till  Monday  !"  wailed 
Margaret. 

"I  gave  you  the  tip  we  might  have  to !"  admon- 
ished Alexander.  "You  're  entirely  too  light  and 
speedy !  You  ought  to  go  into  the  house-wreck- 
ing business  yourself— then  you  'd  see!" 

The  interval  between  Saturday  and  Monday 
seemed  simply  interminable  to  every  one  of  the 
five.  On  Sunday,  Alexander  spent  much  time 
haunting  the  ruins,  Corinne  was  obliged  to  be  in 
her  own  home,  Mrs.  Bronson  was  visiting  a  sick 
friend,  and  Margaret  and  the  twins,  left  alone, 


whispered  together  most  of  the  day  about  the 
impending  event. 

"What  do  you  suppose  we  '11  find  in  that 
beam?"  Margaret  would  inquire  for  the  hun- 
dredth time. 

"Probably  nothing !"  Bess  would  reply,  for  she 
was  always  inclined  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of 
things. 

"Oh,  that  's  not  possible!"  Margaret  would  re- 
tort. "I  think  it  may  be  some  important  papers. 
I  don't  much  expect  there  '11  be  gold,  or  jewels, 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  But  just  suppose  it 
was  the  sapphire  signet!" 

"Do  you  know,  dear,"  said  Jess,  once,  "I  'd  be 
pretty  well  satisfied  if  we  even  found  just  the 
hole!  That  would  show,  at  least,  that  Alison's 
account  was  correct,  and  we  had  worked  things 
out  right,  so  far." 

"Yes,  but  it  would  n't  help  us  out  any  with 
solving  the  mystery,"  objected  Margaret.  "When 
do  you  suppose  it  will  be  get-at-able,  anyway?" 

"Alexander  says  he  's  going  to  be  there  before 
school  in  the  morning,  and  again  at  noon,  and  in 
the  afternoon  too.  He  says  he  's  almost  tempted 
to  play  hookey  and  be  there  all  day  !  But  I  told 
him  Sarah  and  Mother  would  have  a  fit  if  he 
did  !  The  club  is  to  be  all  together  here  in  the 
afternoon,  and  he  '11  come  right  in  and  tell  us  the 
minute  he  discovers  anything." 

"Would  n't  it  be  simply  awful,"  moaned  Mar- 
garet, "if  any  one  got  in  ahead  of  us  and  looted 
the  place  in  the  beam !" 

"Alexander  does  n't  think  that  likely,"  de- 
clared Jess.  "I  asked  him  about  that,  too,  but  he 
says  it  's  probably  so  well  concealed  that  nobody 
would  think  of  such  a  thing— unless  the  beam 
were  to  be  chopped  up,  and  that  won't  happen  for 
a  good  while  yet." 

So  they  were  all  forced  to  possess  their  souls 
in  patience  till  Monday  afternoon.  Then,  with 
fast-beating  hearts,  the  girls  gathered  in  the 
Charlton  Street  parlor.  Alexander,  of  course, 
was  not  with  them,  and  they  did  not  expect  him 
for  some  time.  But,  to  their  utter  amazement, 
he  strolled  in  about  three-thirty,  hands  in  his 
pockets,  whistling  "The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill" 
as  unconcernedly  as  though  this  were  not  the 
day  of  days  for  the  Antiquarian  Club  ! 

"Good  gracious,  Alexander,  what  's  wrong?" 
demanded  Corinne. 

"Wrong?  Nothing  at  all!  Everything  O.K., 
A,  number  one  !"  he  replied  airily. 

"But  why  are  n't  you  over  at  the  stable  as  you 
said  you  'd  be  ?" 

"Oh,  I  did  n't  think  it  worth  while!"  he  an- 
swered indifferently,  ambling  over  to  gaze  out  of 
the  window. 
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"But  Alec  !"  cried  Margaret.  "Have  you  gone 
back  on  us  like  this?  And  after  all  you  said! 
And  you  seemed  so  interested,  too  !  I  just  can't 
believe   it  of  you  !"      Her  great,   beautiful   gray 


I    POKED  AROUND   I  I  ,  TOP,   BOl  r<  »M,    IND 

eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears,  and  Alexander, 
turning  from  the  window,  observed  it. 

"Aw  !  turn  off  the  weeps  !'*  he  exclaimed  gruffly, 
but  contritely.  "Can't  you  all  take  a  bit  of  kid- 
ding? It  ain't  worth  while  for  me  to  be  over 
there  any  more  — because  I  \e  found  the  beam 
already  — and  explored  it!" 

At  this  astonishing  revelation  they  sprang 
upon  him  literally  in  a  body-all  but  Margar 

"Oh,  Alec!  You  did  n't!  When?  Tell  us 
all  about  it?  What  did  you  find  ?  How  did  you 
do  it?"    The  questions  rained  thick  and  fast. 


"Well,  just  unhand  me,  and  sit  down,  and  I  '11 
tell  you  all  about  it !  Saturday  night  I  was  crawl- 
ing round  a  bit  after  the  work  was  all  over,  and 
only  the  night-watchman  there.  I  found  that  the 
two  beams  on  this  north  end  were  really  pretty 
well  uncovered,  in  spots,  and  what  was  left  over 
them  could  be  easily  scraped  off.  It  was  mostly 
dirt  and  loose  mortar.  I  did  n't  have  time  to  do 
anything  that  night,  but  I  gave  the  watchman  the 
tip  that  I  'd  be  back  the  next  night  and  poke 
around  a  bit.  He  likes  me,  and  he  thinks  I  'm 
collecting  wood  to  build  an  Indian  wigwam  in 
that  vacant  lot  on  Hudson  Street.  And  us  fel- 
lers are  building  one.  too,  so  it  's  no  lie  !"  Alex- 
ander, to  do  him  justice,  was  scrupulously  truth- 
ful. 

"So  I  beat  it  out,  last  night,  after  borrowing 
the  twins'  door-key.  so  I  would  n't  have  to  wake 
up  that  lallypaloozer.  Sarah,  when  I  came  in.  Of 
course  I  took  a  chance  of  not  striking  the  right 
beam,  — it  might  be  the  one  at  the  south  end,  for 
all  I  knew.  However.  I  doped  out  the  one  I 
thought  it  was,  shoveled  off  the  bricks  and  mor- 
tar softly,  so  's  not  to  attract  attention,  and 
measured  off  ten  feet  from  the  west  end  with  a 
tape-line.  You  know  the  kid,  Alison,  said  the 
steward  stood  about  ten  feet  from  the  wall  of 
the  house,  along  the  beam. 

"Then  I  opened  my  big-bladed  pocket-knife 
and  poked  and  poked  and  poked  around  it.  top, 
bottom,  and  sides.  But  never  a  sign  of  an  open- 
ing did  I  find.  After  I  'd  been  at  the  job  about 
an  hour,  I  gave  it  up  and  scooted  for  the  east 
end  of  the  beam,  and  began  the  same  thing  all 
over.  Nothing  doing  for  about  half  an  hour! 
Then  all  at  once,  my  blade  slipped  into  a  crack! 
f  gave  a  hard  pull,  and— jumping  Jupiter  !  — there 
I  was!  The  thing  came  open  like  a  door  on  a 
rusty  hinge,  and  there  was  a  hole  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  lot 

"You  bet  I  did  n't  do  a  thing  but  shove  my 
hand  in  and  feel  all  around  in  the  hole  !  I  did  n't 
dare  even  to  light  a  match,  for  fear  a  cop  might 
see  me.  Just  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  watchman 
called  out  softly  that  the  roundsman  was  coming 
and  I  'd  better  beat  it  while  the  going  was  good! 
I  just  had  time  to  duck  off  that  beam,  crawl  along 
the  darkest  .side  of  the  wall,  and  sneak  out  as  the 
roundsman  came  along  and  stood  talking  to  the 
watchman,  as  he  always  does,  for  about  fifteen 
minutes.  I  gol  into  the  house  all  hunky.  — and 
that  's  why  it  ain't  any  use  for  me  to  be  there 
this  afternoon'"  he  ended  abruptly. 

"But,  Alec,  what  did  you  find'  Did  you  find 
anything?"  demanded  the  four  in  one  breath. 

Alexander  nodded  impressively.  "Yep!  I  found 
something  all  right  !"     Then  he  suddenly  took  an 
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object  from  under  his  coat  and  laid  it  carefully 
in  .Margaret's  lap. 
"I  found  this!" 

Chapter  XII 

THE   MYSTERY   UNRAVELS  FURTHER 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  describing  the 
mingled  sensations  with  which  the  Antiquarian 
Club  (all  but  Alexander)  bent  to  examine  the 
latest  "find."  The  twins,  however,  drew  back  in 
a  moment  with  a  disappointed  air  and  the  dis- 
gusted query : 

"Is  that  all !     What  in  the  world  is  it?" 

It  certainly  was  neither  gold  nor  jewels,  nor. 
apparently,  important  papers  of  any  sort,  and 
their  interest  waned  at  once.  It  was  paper  of 
some  kind  — dirty,  mildewed,  stained  with  time, 
and  nibbled  freely  by  mice.  But  it  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  the  state  documents,  laden  perhaps 
with  impressive  seals,  that  the  twins  had  vaguely 
expected  to  behold,  if,  indeed,  the  find  took  that 
shape  at  all.  But  Margaret  and  Corinne  had 
been  turning  it  over  carefully.  All  of  a  sudden 
they  uttered  a  simultaneous  little  cry : 

"Oh,  girls!     Don't  you  know  what  it  is?" 

"No  !"  declared  the  twins. 

"Why — the  other  half  of  the  diary!'' 

Then  indeed  did  the  twins  give  way  to  belated 
exultation  in  which  Alexander  joined,  for  of 
course  he  had  already  discovered  this. 

"Yes,  it  certainly  is!"  reasserted  Corinne,  ex- 
amining it  more  closely.  "The  book  was  evidently 
torn  in  two,  and  this  half  concealed  in  the  beam, 
—  but  for  what  earthly  reason  I  can't  imagine  ! 
I  wonder  if  Alison  put  it  there  herself?" 

"D'  ye  see  anything  queer  about  the  first  page?" 
inquired  Alexander,  mysteriously.  They  bent 
again  to  examine  it.  The  first  page  was  the  most 
worn  and  stained  and  torn  and  least  decipherable 
of  all,  because  it  had  been  unprotected.  There 
were  the  same  characters  of  the  cipher,  only  very 
dimly  discernible.  But  written  diagonally  across 
it,  evidently  with  something  black  and  dull,  pos- 
sibly a  piece  of  charcoal  or  charred  wood,  were 
a  few  words  in  English.  They  were  so  faint  that 
they  might  have  been  taken  merely  for  the  traces 
of  dark  stains  or  smudges  had  not  one  examined 
them  closely. 

"Shall  I  put  you  wise  to  what  they  say?"  sug- 
gested Alexander. 

"Oh,  do  !"  they  all  cried. 

"Well,  here  it  is :  'I  am  now  assured  you  are  a 
spy.  This  proves  it.  I  can  make  naught  of  it, 
but  will  hide  it  securely.  Eater  I  will  denounce 
you.'     Would  n't  that  jar  you,  now  !" 

"Who  do  you  suppose  wrote  it?"  demanded 
Corinne. 


"Could  it  have  been  Alison?"  suggested  Mar- 
garet.   "Maybe  she  meant  it  about  the  steward  " 

"That  's  my  guess  !"  echoed  Alexander. 

"But  why  did  she  write  it  in  English,  and  with 
this  charcoal  or  whatever  it  is?  And  why  did 
she  hide  it  in  that  beam?  And  why  was  the 
diary  torn  in  two  ?" 

"You  can  search  me  !"  Alexander  remarked, 
shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"Would  n't  it  be  a  good  idea  to  find  out  by 
translating  the  rest?"  quietly  suggested  Bess,  the 
practical.  "No  doubt  she  '11  say  something  in  it 
that  will  put  us  on  the  right  track." 

"Good  business!"  chuckled  Alexander.  "You 
've  got  some  sense  in  that  bean  of  yours,  kid  !" 

"I  don't  understand  you  !"  retorted  Bess,  coldly. 
She  thoroughly  disapproved  of  his  slang,  and 
was  never  amused  by  it  as  the  rest  often  were. 

"I  should  worry!"  he  responded  unconcernedly, 
and  turned  to  Margaret.  "Could  n't  you  dope  out 
a  bit  of  it  now.  kiddie  ?  You  've  got  the  goods 
to  do  it  with." 

"No,"  interrupted  Corinne.  looking  at  her 
watch ;  "it  's  getting  late,  and  I  must  go.  Let  's 
give  Margaret  a  couple  of  days  to  work  it  out, 
and  then  we  '11  have  a  grand  old  meeting  and 
solve  the  whole  riddle — I  hope  !" 

Much  as  they  longed  to  know  the  whole  story 
at  once,  it  was  obvious  that  Corinne's  suggestion 
was  most  sensible.  But  before  they  separated, 
they  unanimously  voted  "Aye  !"  to  another  mat- 
ter—that the  discovery  of  the  contents  of  the 
secret  beam  was  the  most  satisfactory  thing  that 
had  happened  so  far  ! 

Two  days  later  they  gathered  around  Margaret, 
keen  for  the  exciting  revelations  that  they  felt 
sure  were  awaiting  them.  Margaret  had  resumed 
her  sphinxlike  attitude  of  mystery  and  would  re- 
veal no  clue  to  what  she  had  discovered.  When 
they  were  settled  and  quiet,   Alexander  remarked  : 

"Go  ahead,  kid !  Shoot !  Get  it  off  your 
mind!"  And  smiling  indulgently  on  him,  Marga- 
ret began : 

"You  remember  where  we  left  off  in  the  other 
half  of  the  journal— a  sentence  just  stopped  in 
the  middle.  It  was  this:  — 'For  Madame  M.  will 
accept  naught  from  him -and  — '  Now,  on  this  first 
page,  she  completes  it.  And,  by  the  way,  I  had 
the  worst  time  puzzling  out  that  first  page  !  It 
was  so  stained  and  failed  and  torn.  Sometimes  I 
was  n't  even  sure  1  was  getting  it  right.  But  I 
guess  now  1  have  it  correct.  She  goes  on  to 
finish : 

" — yet  I  scarce  could  tell  him  so.     Tie  must  have  gui 
my  predicament,  for  lie  only  smiled  and  said  it  was  of 
no  moment.     An  she  would  not  care  for  it,  I  might  kee|> 
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it  for  myself.     'T  was  rarely  kind  in   him.     I   long  to 
tell  him  about  myself,  but  I  dare  not — not  yet. 

"Then  comes  a  break.     Now  she  says : 

"His  lady  did  pass  me  to-day,  walking  in  the  garden  ; 
and  since  the  high  shrubbery  screened  us,  I  curtesied 
deeply  to  her.  I  scarce  dare  notice  her  when  any  of  the 
household  are  by.  She  looked  at  me  long,  then  spoke 
me  fair,  asking  had  she  not  met  me  before  she  came 
here.  I  answered,  yes,  the  day  her  coach  broke  down 
on  the  road  last  year,  and  I  helped  to  hold  the  fright- 
ened horses  while  't  was  mended.  She  did  thank  me 
anew,  and  asked  me  what  it  was  I  was  about  to  tell  her 
then,  when  Madame  M.  had  dragged  me  suddenly  away. 
I  replied  that  I  dared  not  repeat  it  there,  but  would 
seek  some  chance  to  speak  with  her  alone  when  we  did 
have  more  time  and  were  not  observed.  Then  I  heard 
footsteps  approaching,  and  I  fled  quickly  away." 

"Wonder  what  it  could  have  been  that  she  was 
trying  so  hard  to  tell  Lady  Washington  !"  sighed 
Corinne.  "This  does  n't  grow  any  less  mysteri- 
ous, apparently  !    Go  on,  Margaret !" 

"Another  break,  then  she  says : 

"I  have  at  last  learned  what  is  this  wicked  plot — " 

"Good  business!"  ejaculated  Alexander. 

"  'T  is  through  Mistress  Phoebe  I  found  it  out.  She 
has  a  lover  who  is  one  of  his  life-guard,  and  this  lover 
she  has  had  cause  to  suspect  is  not  entirely  loyal  to 
him.  Last  night  she  did  ply  him  with  overmuch  good 
malt  brew,  and  in  his  befogged  state  she  did  get  him  to 
babble  the  secret.  Oh,  it  is  a  vile  scheme!  The 
planning  to  deliver  the  city  out  of  his  hands.  But  that 
is  not  the  worst.  They  seek  first  of  all  to  murder  him, 
and  in  some  underhand,  cowardly  fashion.  The  man- 
ner of  it  is  not  decided  yet.  Phoebe  tells  me  her  lover 
will  remember  no  word  of  what  he  said  to  her  last 
night  in  his  cups.  But  she  intends  to  watch  him  right 
closely.  When  she  has  learned  the  manner  of  the  plol 
murder,  he  must  be  warned." 

"Is  n't  this  exciting  I"  exclaimed  Corinne. 
''Bully!     Hot  stuff!"  agreed  Alexander. 
Margaret  continued :  "Now,  another  entry. 

"I    have    confided    my    story    to    Phuebe.      She    i 
to  be  trusted,   I    feel.      She  has  promised  to  help  me  in 
my   need.      I   am   becoming  right   fond   of   Phoebe.     Cor- 
bie was  here   last  night  to  see  the  steward.     Thi 
both    in    the   plot,   we    f>  .  1    sure.      After   Corbie   left,   the 
ded  to  the  cellar.     1  did  nol  dare  to  fol- 
low— I  could  only  guess  thai  he  went  to  his  secret  hid 
ing-place. 

"Now,  another  space.     Then: 

"Phoebe  had  news  to-day.  Last  night  she  did  again 
muddle  her  lo\.r  with  much  strong  drink.  And  Bhi 
did  get  him  to  confess  that  the  plot  is  mar  completion  ; 
that  if  all  goes  well,  't  will  be  put  in  action  four  days 
from  now.  He  also  did  acknowledge  that  they  in- 
tended to  put  him  out  of  the  way  by  poisoning  si 
thing  he  ate.  But  he  knew  nothing  more  definite. 
Phoebe  says  she  dares  not  thus  befuddle  him  again.  It 
is  too  dangerous,  as  he   has  shown   that   he  suspects  he 


is  babbling  and  has  asked  her  since  many  searching 
questions,  to  which  she  pretends  guileless  ignorance. 
We  must  watch  him.  What  if  we  should  not  be  able  to 
foil  him  and  his  vile  conspirators  ! 

"Madame  M.'s  health  does  not  improve.  Nay,  she 
has  dropped  so  low  that  't  is  feared  she  will  not  live. 
Her  physician  did  bleed  her  yesterday,  but  't  was  of  no 
avail.  She  recognizes  me,  but  she  will  have  naught  to 
say  to  me.  In  fact  she  is  too  weak  to  utter  a  word.  I 
am  right  sorry  for  her  and  grieve  that  she  cannot  for- 
nix' me,  though  I  have  done  no  real  wrong.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  she  must  know  of  the  plot,  the  vile 
plot  that  is  to  be  enacted  in  this  house.  But  Phoebe  de- 
clares she  is  innocent  of  that.  Deep  as  her  hatred  may 
be,  she  would  never  wink  at  such  a  crime." 

"Well,  that  settles  one  question,  anyhow!"  in- 
terrupted Corinne.  "Do  you  remember  how  we 
discussed  that?" 

"Yep !  that  was  the  day  I  butted  in !"  com- 
mented Alexander,  in  whimsical  recollection. 
"Fire  away,  kid  !" 

Margaret  continued : 

"Phoebe  and  I  do  despair  of  discovering  by  what 
means  they  plan  to  carry  out  the  plot.  She  dares  no 
longer  question  her  lover  when  he  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  wine.  Nor  does  she  yet  dare  denounce  him, 
lest  the  other  conspirators  escape  unharmed.  It  would 
be  premature  to  do  so  till  we  know  the  exact  facts.  I 
have  told  her  of  the  steward  and  his  secret  hiding-place 
in  the  wine-cellar.  If  we  can  do  naught  else,  we  will 
rifle  that  some  time  when  he  is  away.  Perchance  there 
may  be  information  in  ii. 

"Then,  here  's  the  next  entry: 

"It  is  midnight,  and  on  the  morrow  the  plot  will  be 
consummated.  I  write  this  in  much  fear.  Perchance  it 
will  be  the  last  I  shall  ever  have  opportunity  to  write. 
If  such  be  the  ease,  and  my  relations  in  Bermuda  do 
ever  find  this  trunk  ami  the  diary  in  its  false  bottom, 
and  should  they  be  able  to  decipher  it,  I  want  them  to 
know  that    I.  Alison   Trenham, — " 

"Trenhatn .'"  shouted  the  listening  group.  "1  lur- 
rah !  at  last  we  know  her  full  name!  That  's 
dandy!"  Margaret  gave  them  little  heed  and 
went  on : 

" — do  grievously  repent  my  folly  in  ever  leaving  my 
; Hi  home;  that  I  beg  Grandfather  to  forgive  me  if 
he  can,  and  wish  Aunt  and  Betty  to  know  that  I  love 
them  always.  Also,  that  II.  ami  his  uncle  were  little  to 
blame  for  their  pari  in  what  happened  before  we  left 
Bermuda,  and  that  I  do  not  n  e,ret  giving  my  assistance, 
for  it  was  a  noble  cause,  even  though  our  government 
did   not  appm\  e. 

"To  night,   Phoebe  and   I  did  raid  tin    steward's  secret 
hiding  place.      We    waited   till    he   had    gone   out,   ■ 
ten    o'clock,   ami    from    liis   actions   we   made   sure   that   he- 
would    he    away    long,    for    he    went    straight   to    Corbie's 
tavem.      Bui    l  took    a   terrible   risk.      Once   in 

the  cellar,  our  work  was  not  difficult.  I  pointed  out 
the  location  of  tin  spot,  and  we  opened  the  beam  as  I 
had  seen  him  do.  But  our  amazement  was  e,rcat  when 
wi  found  naught  in  it.  He  must  have  removed  every 
belonging,  and  that   rivdit  recently.     We  were  just  about 
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to  turn  away  when  Phoebe  declared  she  would  look  once 
more,  and  she  felt  all  about  in  it  can-fully.  Her  search 
was   rewarded,    tor   far  hack    in    a   crevice   was  stuck   a 

small   folded  note. 

"We    read    it   by   the   light    of  the   candle,   not   at    first 


I    CAN    \\  1II.-.1'1:k    MINI    A    WARNING    NOT   TO   1 


daring  to  take  it  away.  It  was  from  the  governor,  and 
saiil  that  on  the  morrow  a  dose  of  poison  should  l><  put 
into  a  dish  of  peas  prepared  for  him  at  his  noonday 
meal.  The  poison  would  have  no  effeel  under  an  hour. 
In  the  meantime,  word  should  go  forth,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations would  be  seized.  Everything  was  in  readiness. 
Thai  was  all.  The  note  had  plainly  been  forgotten  by 
the  steward  when  he  removed  his  other  papers.  We 
dared  to  keep  it,  on  a  second  thought,  since  he  would 
probablj  think  he  had  lost  it  elsewhere,  if  Be  missed  it 
at  all.     So  we  took  it  away  with  us. 

"( >ur  plans  are  all  laid.  Phoebe  will  herself  be  in 
the  kitchen  to-morrow  at  noon,  and  no  doubl  either  her 
lover  nr  the  steward  will  place  the  poison  in  the  dish. 
Then  I  am  to  pass  through  the  kitchen  at  a  certain  mo- 
ment, and    Phoebe  will   request   me  to  carry  in  the  dish 


and  lay  it  before  him.  As  I  do  so,  I  can  whisper  him 
a  warning  not  to  tat  of  it,  saying  I  will  explain  later. 
If  Phoebe  herself  did  this,  she  would  be  suspected  at 
once,  for  she  never  goes  into  the  dining-room  to  serve. 
But  sin  will  choose  a  moment  when  no  retainer  of  his 
happens  to  be  in  the  kitchen,  and 
i  send  me  with  it  instead.  God 
grant  that  the  plan  do  not  go 
wrong.  He  will  suffer,  and  our 
own  lives  will  be  in  great  danger 
■     should  we  fail  or  be  discovered. 

"We  have  arranged  that,  when  I 
J  go  to  him  later  to  disclose  what 
we  know,  I  shall  also  tell  him  my 
own  story  and  throw  myself  on 
the  protection  of  him  and  his  good 
lady.  For  I  fear  it  will  then  be  no 
longer  safe  for  me  to  remain  here 
as  I  am  now.  That  is  all.  God 
has  us  in  His  hands.  I  await  the 
morrow  with  untold  trembling. 

"Should  it  be  thought  strange 
that  in  writing  this  journal  I  have 
given  few  names  and  so  made  the 
identities  hard  to  guess,  I  must 
explain  that  I  have  ever  been  in 
great  fear  of  this  being  discov- 
ered— nay,  even  deciphered.  I 
bethought  me  that  the  fewer 
names  I  used,  the  less  incriminat- 
ing this  might  be  to  myself  and  all 
concerned.  As  I  read  it  over  now, 
I  feel  that  it  was  but  a  poor  make- 
shift, at  best.  However  that  may 
be,  I  trust  that  it  may  some  day 
get  back  to  my  dear  ones  in  Ber- 
muda, should  aught  evil  befall  me. 
They  will  understand. 

"The  hour  grows  late  and  I 
must  retire,  though  I  feel  little 
able  to  sleep.  But  one  thing  more 
I  must  disclose  ere  I  bring  this 
journal  to  an  end, — the  hiding- 
place  of  the  sapphire  signet. 
Should  it  befall  that  I  never  re- 
turn to  my  home  nor  see  my  rela- 
tives again,  it  would  be  only  right 
that  they  be  informed  where  the 
jewel  may  be  found,  and  that  I 
meant  no  evil  in  taking  it  from 
Grandfather.  Also,  I  do  earnestly 
beseech  any  soul  who  shall  per- 
OF  IT.'"  chance    sometime    long    in    the    fu- 

ture find  and  decipher  this  record, 
that  he  or  she  will  search  for  the  signet  in  the  place  that 
I  have  indicated.  And  should  they  find  it  still  there  hid- 
den, I  pray  that  they  will  make  an  effort  to  return  it  to 
any  of  my  family  or  connections  who  may  still  i 
"I   have  concealed  the  sapphire  signet  in — " 

Margaret  came  to  a  dead  stop.  '"Girls  — and 
Alexander — that  's  absolutely  all  there  is!" 

So  tense  had  been  the  interest  that  they  could 
not  believe  their  ears  when  Margaret  made  this 
announcement.  Alexander  was  the  first  to  re- 
cover his  power  of  speech.  Thumping  the  door 
indignantly,  he  delivered  himself  thus: 

"Suffering  cats!    Can  you  beat  it!" 


FEBRUARY  30TH 

BY  CLAREN'CE   LUDLOW  BROWXKLL,  F.R.G.S. 


Leap-year  never  comes  oftener  than  once  in  four 
years,  and  sometimes  only  once  in  eight  years,  so 
February  usually  has  to  be  content  with  exactly 
four  weeks  and  not  a  day  over.  Calendars  never 
give  more  than  twenty-nine  days  to  the  second 
month  of  the  year,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  whole 
world  must  believe  that  February  never  can  have 
more  than  twenty-nine  days. 

But  it  can.  It  can  have  thirty.  I  know  enough 
people  to  fill  a  large  school-house,  each  one  of 
whom  has  lived  thirty  days  in  February.  Among 
these  people  are  many  distinguished  army  and 
navy  officers,  several  statesmen  and  financiers, 
engineers,  school-teachers,  and  other  famous  folk. 

I  knew  these  people  as  fellow-passengers.  We 
were  together  on  board  ship  coming  from  Yoko- 
hama, Japan,  to  Honolulu,  and  on  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  were  crossing  from  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  into  the  Western,  out  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  where,  according  to  the  maps,  lies  the 
180th  meridian,  just  half-way  around  the  world 
from  Greenwich.  England. 

All  school-children  know  that  it  is  from  the 
famous  observatory  at  Greenwich  that  people 
who  make  geographies  measure  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, or  distances  east  and  west. 

So  we,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  from 
Greenwich,  were  sailing,  or  steaming,  east  toward 
the  sunrise.  Xow  it  is  the  custom  of  the  masters 
of  vessels  crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  do  a  curi- 
ous thing.  Both  the  thing  they  do  and  the  way 
they  do  it  are  curious,  for  what  they  do  going 
east  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  they  do  if 
they  are  going  west,  though  they  do  it  at  the 
same  place.  As  most  of  you  know,  to  keep  their 
calendar  dates  right,  they  drop  a  day  out  of  their 
lives  and  out  of  the  lives  of  everybody  on  board 
the  ship,  passengers  and  crew  alike,  if  they  are 
going  west:  but  they  add  a  day  to  the  lives  of 
every  one,  and  give  each  person  on  board  an 
extra  day  to  live,  if  they  are  going  east, 
captains  are  the  only  persons  who  can  do  this, 
and  they  can  do  it  only  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Your  teachers  and  school-books  have  told  you 
why  they  have  to  drop  or  add  a  day  when  they 
reach  the  180th  meridian. 

Even  sea-captains  could  not  increase  or  lessen 
the  number  of  days  their  passengers  and  crews 
may  live,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  earth 
revolves.  If  the  earth  did  not  revolve,  or  rather 
if  it  turned  around  slowly,  very  slowly,  say  once 
a  year,  the  same  side  of  the  earth  would  be  al- 


ways toward  the  sun.  Consequently,  one  side 
would  have  daylight  all  the  time,  and  the  other 
side  would  have  night  all  the  time. 

Probably,  under  such  conditions,  no  sea-captain 
would  think  of  disturbing  our  almanacs.  But  the 
earth  turns  rapidly,  so  rapidly  that  people  living 
on  the  equator  are  carried  round  at  the  rate  of 
a  little  over  one  thousand  miles  an  hour.  And  so, 
you  see,  if  one  of  these  people  wished  to  keep  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  earth  all  the  time,  he  could 
do  it  by  getting  into  a  flying-machine  — supposing 
that  that  machine  could  travel  at  the  rate  of  one 
thousand  miles  an  hour— and  steering  due  west. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  machines  may  travel 
through  the  air  at  that  rate,  and  perpetual  sun- 
shine will  then  be  possible  if  the  flyer  will  only 
keep  above  the  clouds  and  lay  his  course  with  the 
sun  (or  against  the  turning  of  the  earth).  By 
doing  this,  he  will  be  home  again  with  the  sun, 
having  gone  the  whole  way  round  the  earth  with- 
out seeing  the  sun  set.  So  it  will  seem  to  him 
that  he  is  back  on  the  same  day  he  set  out. 

It  will  not  seem  so,  however,  to  the  people  he 
left  at  home.  They  will  have  seen  a  sunset  and 
a  sunrise  since  the  flyer  started  — a  day  has  gone 
and  a  new  day  has  come.  It  is  the  "next  day" 
with  them,  though  the  "same  day"  with  the  flyer. 
And  so,  if  he  keeps  a  diary  and  wishes  his  dates 
to  agree  with  those  of  the  people  who  stayed  at 
home,  he  must  skip  a  day.  just  as  the  sea-captains 
do  who  go  from  San  Francisco  to  Yokohama. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  flyer  flew  east  in- 
stead of  west,  that  is.  suppose  he  laid  his  course 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  earth  revolves  and 
traveled  toward  the  sunrise.  Then  he  would  see 
one  more  sunrise  than  the  stay-at-homes  would 
see.  His  diary  would  have  one  more  day  recorded 
in  it  than  the  diaries  of  those  who  remained  be- 
hind would  have:  and  to  make  its  dates  with 
theirs,  he  would  have  to  double  up  a  date  or  put 
in  an  extra  day,  just  a-  sea-captains  add  a  day 
when  coming  i 

By  common  consent  of  sea-going  peoples  the 
l8otfa  meridian,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  world 
from  Greenwich,  is  the  line  — quite  an  imaginary 
line,  of  course  — where  the  dates  are  adjusted. 
Our  good  ship  happened  to  come  to  this  line  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  February.  As  we  were  going 
'nun  Yokohama  to  Honolulu,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  write  in  our  diaries.  February  30th. 

Hut  when  would  a  baby  born  on  board  that  day 
have  another  "birthday"? 


THE    CABLEWAY   ON    THE    KIU    PINTO. 


ON  THE  BATTLE-FRONT  OF  ENGINEERING 

BY  A.  RUSSELL  BOND 

Managing  Editor  of  "  Scientific  American,"  and  author  of  "  With  Men  Who  Do  Things" 


Chapter  IV 

JIMMY  DOYLE'S  STORY 

Jim  and  Jack  were  walking  down  Main  Street. 
The  Antelope  Siphon  repairs  were  finished,  and 
they  were  back  in  Los  Angeles  looking  for  work 
again. 

"Have  we  got  to  wait  for  a  cyclone  to  blow  us 
another  job?*'  asked  Jack. 

Jim  Doyle  grinned.  "Mebbe  !"  he  said.  "Or,  it 
might  be  an  earthquake  this  time." 

Jnst  then  he  was  nearly  knocked  off  his  feet  by 
a  tremendous  thump  on  the  back.  "Hello,  Jim  !" 
cried  a  husky  six-footer.  "Hain't  seen  ye  in  five 
years;  what  yer  working  at  here?" 

"Presarve  me  from  me  friends!"  exclaimed 
Doyle,  as  he  slung  around  to  meet  his  assailant. 
"Och,  but  ye  're  powerful  hearty  with  yer  fists, 
Kelly!  I  thought  it  was  the  earthquake  we  were 
just  talking  about.'' 

The  big  man  laughed. 

"Ye  never  can  tell  how  yer  friends  are  going 
to  greet  ye,"  continued  Doyle.  "Look  at  this  lad 
now,"    turning    to    Jack.       "lie    looks    harmless 


enough;  but  how  do  ye  suppose  he  showed  his 
pleasure  at  seeing  me?  Why,  by  throwin'  a 
bucket  o'  water  at  me  an'  then  buryin'  me  under 
a  car-load  o'  sand.  It  would  have  killed  me  if 
I  had  n't  clapped  my  mouth  to  a  joint  in  the 
water-main  I  was  calkin." 

"Oho!"  exclaimed  the  big  man.  "So  you  're 
the  hero  I  read  about  in  the  'Frisco  papers  last 
month,  are  ye  ?" 

"Ye  don't  mean  to  say  it  got  into  the  papers  !" 
ejaculated  Doyle. 

"Sure  thing!     On  the  front  page." 

"Huh!"  Jim  grunted.  "Well,  that  's  the  feller 
that  done  it.  Shake  hands  with  me  friend  Kelly. 
Jack,"  said  Doyle. 

Then  they  began  to  talk  about  the  work  they 
had  been  doing.  Doyle  was  saying  that  they  had 
just  finished  the  biggest  aqueduct  in  the  world, 
without  bothering  to  explain  how  little  of  the 
work  they  had   really  done. 

"Oh.  ye  have,  have  ye?"  answered  Kelly. 
"Well  then,  ye  'd  better  tackle  the  biggest  electric 
power-plant  in  the  world  next.  I  jest  come  from 
there  to  look  for  somethin'  more  interesting." 
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''What  power-plant  do  you  mean  ?" 

'Why.  have  n't  ye  heard  of  the  Big  Creek 
plant?  They  are  going  to  use  the  highest  head 
of  water  on  record,  and  send  the  'juice"  they  make 
all  the  way  to  this  town— 240  miles,  at  150.000 
volts,  the  highest  voltage  ever  used  for  sending 
electricity  acrost  the  country." 

"Is  there  any  job  for  us  there?" 

hould  n't  be  s'prised.     Come  on  in,"  turning 
toward  a  saloon,  "and  let  's  talk  things  over." 

Jim  Doyle  shook  his  head.  "Xothin"  doin."  he 
said.    "I   m  on  the  water-wagon  now." 

Kelly  stopped  aghast.  Then  he  winked  at  Jack 
and  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh.  "Ye  got  me  that 
time,  Jim.  Ye  re  up  to  yer  old  tricks.  I  thought 
ye  really  meant  it  at  first."' 

"But  I  do  mean  it."  persisted  Doyle. 

"What!"  gasped  Kelly;  "that  sand  got  inside 
yer  head,  eh  ?" 

"Xo,  it  wa'n't  the  sand  as  did  it,  but  just  a 
young  feller  like  this  Jack,  here.  I  can  see  his 
face  now,  all  red  with  the  glow  o'  the  bonfire, 
peering  at  me  through  the  black  night,  with  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Pinto  up  to  his  chin  an'  tryin" 
to  tear  him  loose  from  the  bit  o'  rock  he  was 
clingin'  to,  an'—" 

Kelly  shook  his  head  at  Jack  and  tapped  his 
forehead  sadly.  "Cheer  up,  Jimmy."  he  inter- 
rupted. "Where  do  ye  live?  I  11  drop  around  to 
■>cc  ye  sometime.'' 

Jack  gave  him  the  address,  and  the  big  man 
shambled  down  the  street. 

"What  were  you  saying  about  the  face  out  in 
the  water?"  questioned  Jack,  consumed  with 
curiosity  as  to  the  mystery  of  Jim's  reform. 


"It  was  down  on  the  Rio  Pinto,  in  Brazil,"  he 
began.  "You  remember  I  left  the  Thunder  River 
job   early   in   the   spring,   when   I   took   the   first 


FIGCRE   I.      HEAD-TOWEB   AND  CABLK 

A,  button-rope:   B,  B,  main  cable;    '  nveying-rope:    H, 

dumping- rope;    M.  skip;   X,  head-tower ;   P,  skip-tipping  rope. 

"Oh,  I  '11  tell  ye  all  about  that  to-night.  But 
now  we  must  be  hunting  up  a  job." 

That  evening,  after  dinner.  Jack  prevailed  upon 
Doyle  to  recount  the  thrilling  experience  that  had 
made  such  a  marked  change  in  his  life. 


FIGURE    2.      A  CABLEWAY   CARRIAGE. 

A,  button-rope:    B,  main  cable:   C,  conveying-rope:   D,  dumping- 
block;   E,  hoisting-block:   F,  carriage:   G,  fall-rope  carriers ; 
H,  hoisting-rope;    I,  dumping-rope;   K,  button;   L,  horn. 

train  east.  Well,  after  awhile  I  got  to  Xew 
York,  an'  there  a  friend  of  mine  put  me  wise  to 
this  job  down  in  Brazil.  When  I  got  to  the  Rio 
Pinto.  I  found  there  was  n't  a  dozen  white  folks, 
an'  the  rest  was  picked  up  from  all  over  the 
world— a  lot  of  'em  black  as  the  ace  of  spa 
but  there  were  Portuguese,  Italians.  Indians, 
even  Chinese,  an'  one  feller  was  an  Arab  —  Ali 
something-or-other.  We  called  him  Al.  for  short. 
The  job  was  to  build  a  dam  across  the  river,  an' 
an  ugly  stream  it  was.  plumb 
full  of  boulders  that  split  open 
the  water  an'  made  it  boil 
an'  foam  an'  swirl,  an'  many 
o'  the  rocks  was  just  covered 
enough  to  rip  the  bottom  oft' 
a  boat.  But  pshaw  !  no  boat 
could  sail  down  that  stretch  o' 
river;  no  canoe,  even,  had 
ever  tried  to  shoot  them 
rapids. 

"They  was  buildin'  a  bi^r 
flume  to  carry  the  water  past 
the  place  where  the  dam  was 
to  lie  — about  as  big  as  the 
flume  at  Thunder  River.  The 
only  way  to  get  acrost  the 
river  to  the  work  on  the  other  side  from  the 
camp  was  to  walk  up-stream  about  two  miles  to 
a  bridge.  But  when  I  got  there,  they  had 
stretched  a  cableway  acrost  to  carry  the  ma- 
terials." 


H,  hoisting-rope:    I.  I.   I 
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"A  cableway?"  interrupted  Jack.  "What  's 
that?" 

"Why,  a  wire  cable  stretched  acrost  the  river, 
with  a  skip  hangin'  from  a  carriage  that  runs  on 
the  cable." 

"A  carriage?"  queried  Jack. 

"Yes ;  a  set  o'  wheels  that  run  along  on  the 
cable,  an'  the  skip  hangs  clown  from  'em.     There 


INTERIOR   VIEW    OF    HEAD-TOWER    ENGINE-HOUSE. 

A,  hoisting-drum  ;  B,  dumping-drum;  C,  conveying-drum ; 

D,  tipping-drum. 


is   a   conveyin'-rope   to   pull    the   carriage    along 
the  cable  out  to  where  you  want  it." 

''How  do  you  push  the  carriage  back  again?'' 

'"Push  it?"  laughed  Jim.  "Say,  but  ye  're  thick- 
headed to-night,  Jack  !  Here— give  me  a  piece 
o'  paper,  an'  I  '11  draw  ye  a  picture  of  it.' 

(Jim  was  not  much  of  a  draftsman,  and  his 
sketch  was  very  crude,  but  it  served  the  purpose. 
The  reader  can  probably  follow  his  explanation 
better  by  looking  at  Figures  i  and  2.) 

"Ye  see,  the  conveyin'-rope  is  endless,"  ex- 
plained Jim.  Then,  with  good  Hibernian  logic, 
he  proceeded  to  explain  that  the  two  ends  of  this 
endless  rope  were  fastened  to  the  carriage.  "One 
end,"  he  said,  "is  fastened  to  the  for'ard  end  of 
the  carriage;  then  the  rope  runs  acrost  the  river 
over  a  sheave  on  the  tail-tower  and  comes  back 
to  the  head-tower.  From  there  it  runs  down 
into  the  engine-house,  takes  a  few  turns  about 
the  conveyin'-drum  on  the  engine,  an'  runs  back 
over  the  head-tower  to  the  hind  end  of  the  car- 
riage. When  the  conveyin'-drum  runs  one  way, 
it  pulls  the  carriage  by  the  hind  end  ;  an'  when 
it  runs  the  other  way,  it  pulls  the  carriage  by  the 
for'ard  end.  That  's  simple,  ain't  it?" 
Yes,  I  see,"  said  Jack. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Doyle,  "there  is  an- 
other   rope    for   hoistin'    an'    lowerin'    the    skip. 


This  runs  from  the  hoistin'-drum  over  a  sheave 
on  the  head-tower  an'  out  to  the  carriage.  There 
it  runs  down  through  a  pulley-block  that  the  skip 
is  hooked  onto.  [See  Figure  2.]  So,  by  workin' 
the  hoistin'-drum,  the  skip  can  be  raised  or  low- 
ered. One  end  of  the  skip  is  held  up  by  another 
block  an'  a  rope  that  runs  to  a  drum  alongside 
the  hoistin'-drum.  This  is  the  dumpin'-drum, 
which  is  really  part  of  the  hoistin'-drum,  the 
hoistin'  an'  dumpin'  sections  bein'  separated 
only  by  a  flange.  Now  these  sections  bein'  the 
same  size  around,  the  two  ropes  are  paid  off  at 
the  same  speed,  keepin'  the  skip  level.  But 
there  's  a  lot  o'  slack  in  the  dumpin'-rope,  an'  the 
slack  is  taken  up  by  a  sheave  on  the  end  of 
another  rope  that  's  wound  on  another  drum, 
an'  —  " 

"Hold  on  there  !"  cried  Jack.  "You  're  getting 
me  all  twisted.  How  many  drums  are  there 
now  ?" 

"Only  four— one  to  move  the  carriage  back  an' 
for'ard,  one  to  hoist  an'  lower  the  skip,  one  for 
the  dumpin'-rope  that  's  fastened  to  one  end  o' 
the  skip,  an'  a  little  feller  that  puts  in  a  bit  of 
extra  pull  on  the  dumpin'-rope  an'  tips  the  skip, 
dumpin'  the  load.    Ain't  that  simple?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  that  's  clear  enough,"  agreed 
Jack.     "I  think  I  know  about  cableways  now." 

"Oh,  do  ye?"  exclaimed  Doyle.  "Well,  I  have 
n't  told  ye  about  the  most  important  part  yet.  Ye 
see,  a  cableway  has  to  run  acrost  a  purty  big  span 
sometimes.  This  span  down  on  the  Rio  Pinto 
was  only  850  feet,  but  they  do  run  up  to  2000 
feet  an'  over.  With  a  long  span,  the  hoistin'-  an' 
dumpin'-ropes  might  sag  so  much  that  they  d 
weigh  heavier  than  the  skip,  an'  then  you  could 
n't  lower  the  skip  at  all.  So  they  have  hangers, 
for  holding  up  the  ropes,  all  along  the  cableway: 
they  call  'em  fall-rope  carriers.  A  lot  of  these 
carriers  set  on  a  'horn'  that  sticks  out  from  the 
hind  end  o'  the  carriage.  The  carriers  are  all 
threaded  on  a  rope  above  the  main  cable,  but 
the  eyes  the  rope  is  threaded  through  are  not  all 
the  same  size.  The  one  nearest  the  carriage  has 
the  biggest  eye,  an'  the  next  is  a  shade  smaller,  an' 
so  on.  Now,  on  this  rope  there  are  buttons  <u 
different  sizes  to  match  the  eyes  on  the  carriers. 
When  the  carriage  runs  out  from  the  head-tower, 
pretty  soon  it  comes  to  one  of  them  buttons  that 
passes  through  all  the  carrier-eyes  except  the  last 
one.  So  the  button  ketches  that  carrier  an'  pulls 
it  off  the  hook.  The  next  button,  a  little  ways 
off,  being  a  little  bigger,  catches  the  next  carrier, 
an'  so  on,  until  the  carriers  have  been  spread 
along  the  whole  cableway.  When  the  carriage 
comes  back,  the  horn  picks  up  the  carriers  one 
by  one." 
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"And  these  carriers  support  the  ropes?"'  asked 
Jack. 

"That  's  the  idea!  The  cable  an'  the  ropes 
pass  through  the  carrier.'*  went  on  Doyle.  "When 
it  slips  off  the  horn,  it  rests  on  the  button-rope, 
an'  the  lower  part  of  the  carrier  has  three  long 
slots  with  a  sheave  at  the  bottom  of  each  slot 
for  the  conveyin'-,  hoistin'-,  an'  dumpin'-cables  to 
run  on." 

Jim  Doyle  stopped  as  though  he  were 
all  through  talking. 

"Go  on,"  urged  Jack.  "I  want  the 
story." 

"Oh,  yes!  As  I  was  savin',"  he  be- 
gan again,  "when  I  got  to  the  Rio 
Pinto,  the  engineer  was  down  with  a 
fever  an'  they  needed  some  one  to 
work  the  cableway  engine.  Well,  I 
chucked  a  bluff  that  I  'd  been  an  engi- 
neer once  an'  could  take  charge  of  that 
engine.  Of  course  I  had  never  han- 
dled a  cableway  engine  before:  but  en- 
gines is  pretty  much  alike,  an'  I  soon 
got  the  hang  of  this  machine.  So  I  got 
the  job  of  tendin'  the  cableway.  and  Al. 
being  a  bright  feller,  if  he  was  a 
heathen,  was  my  helper. 

"At  first  they  would  n't  let  the  men 
ride  acrost  on  the  cableway.  not  trustin' 
me  an'  fearin'  I  might  make  a  mistake 
an'  dump  'em  into  the  river;  but  after 
I  had  been  at  it  a  week  an'  they  found 
out  how  careful  I  was,  they  let  the  men 
go  acrost:  but  they  always  bad  a  white 
man  in  the  skip  to  see  that  them  furrin 
fellers  did  n't  lose  their  head-. 

"Things  went  along  all  right  without 
a.  hitch  for  two  weeks.  Then  some- 
thin'  bappened.  It  all  come  o'  tryin' 
some  o'  the  native  liquor:  I  don't  know 
what  they  put  in  it,  but  it  's  the  worst 
stuff  ye  ever  tasted.  1  "<1  never  'a' 
thought  o'  drinkin'  it  if  there  was  any- 
thing else  to  be  had  :  but  I  took  some 
that  afternoon.     It  went  to  me  head,  all  ...,, 

right,  but  1  thought  I  could  stick  it  out 
till  night.  Well,  the  whistle  blew,  an' 
I  begun  takin'  the  men  acrost.  Things  went  all 
right  until  it  come  to  the  lasl  load.  It  was  dark  by 
that  time.  You  know  down  in  the  tropics,  when  the 
sun  sets,  there  is  n't  any  twilight— it  gets  dark 
right  away.  Well.  T  got  the  signal  to  haul  the  load 
over,  an'  I  got  'em  started.  I  could  jusl  make  'em 
out  in  the  dark.  Then  somethin'  queer  come  over 
me.  I  thoughl  I  saw  the  signal  to  lower,  an'  \  paid 
out  the  hoistin'-rope.  They  was  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.     The  chief  engineer  himself 


was  on  that  skip.  I  heard  him  shout  somethin' 
to  the  men.  He  was  tellin'  'em  to  hold  on  to  the 
chains,  because  the  skip  might  tip  over  when  it 
hit  the  water ;  at  the  same  time  he  took  out  his 
pocket-han'kercher'  an'  waved  the  signal  to  hoist. 
I  was  too  fuddled  to  know  what  I  was  doin".  an' 
I  pulled  the  dumpin'-lever.  Al  came  runnin'  up 
just  then ;  he  knew  what  was  the  trouble  with 
me,  an'  pushin'  me  out  o'  the  way,  he  jammed 


;n  somethin    caught  my  eye  oi  r  in  nik  river. 

(SEE   NEX  r    PAGE,  I 

the  levers  back  again.  Me  was  too  late,  though: 
the  vkip  had  dumped  just  as  it  struck  the  water, 
an'  it  turned  clean  over,  leavin'  the  men  hangin' 
to  the  chains  like  wasps.  Al  hoisted  them  up 
clear  of  the  river  an'  then  hauled  them  over  to 
shore. 

"But  one  young  feller,  a  I'ortuguee.  had  n't 
been  quick  enough  to  catch  the  chains  an'  was 
carried  off  down-stream,  yell  in'  fer  help.  No- 
body thought  he  could  keep  alive  a  minute  in  that 
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boilin'  water,  but  he  kept  hollerin'  away.  I  ain't 
got  a  clear  notion  of  just  what  happened,  but  I 
remember  hollerin'  back  to  him  that  I  was  comin', 
an'  I  run  down  the  river.  I  was  in  no  fit  condi- 
tion to  run,  an'  first  thing  I  knew,  I  had  fallen 
into  the  river  meself  an'  was  swept  off  me  feet. 
That  sobered  me;  but  before  I  could  get  out,  I 
ran  my  head  plumb  ag'in'  a  rock." 

Jim  paused  and  stared  vacantly  into  space. 

"Don't  stop !''  urged  Jack,  impatiently. 

"Oh  yes !  When  I  come  to,"  Jim  continued, 
''I  could  n't  imagine  what  had  happened.  There 
was  a  big  fire  acrost  the  river,  an'  a  gang  of  men 
dancin'  around  it,  an'  playin'  leap-frog,  an'  squat- 
tag,  an'  all  such  fool  stunts.  One  feller  was 
playin'  a  tune  on  a  banjo,  an'  another  was  dancin' 
a  jig.  I  could  n't  make  it  out  at  all !  They  looked 
like  imps  in  the  red  light  o'  that  fire.  I  saw  Al 
among  'em  an'  a  lot  of  the  rest  of  the  fellers. 
Then  somethin'  caught  my  eye  out  in  the  river. 
It  was  a  head  stickin'  out  of  the  water.  Yes,  sir, 
it  was  the  Portuguee !  He  was  holdin'  on  to 
somethin'  out  there  in  the  river,  but  the  water 
was  up  to  his  neck  an'  doing  its  best  to  carry  him 
off.  I  found  out  afterward  that  he  'd  happened 
to  run  astraddle  of  a  hidden  rock,  an'  he  hitched 
fast  to  it.  He  was  all  right  if  he  could  only  keep 
hold  o'  the  rock. 

"It  was  Al  as  had  found  him,  an'  he  buih  a 
fire,  first  on  my  side  o'  the  river  just  to  hearten 
up  the  lad,  an'  then,  because  the  Portuguee  was 
nearer  the  other  side,  he  got  a  gang  of  men  to 
run  up-stream  an'  around  over  the  bridge  to  the 
other  side.  Then  he  got  up  a  sort  o'  vorderville 
show  to  take  the  lad's  mind  off  himself  an'  keep 
up  his  nerve.  There  wa'n't  no  chance  of  savin' 
him  that  night.  The  best  they  could  do  was  to 
keep  up  his  courage  till  mornin'.  All  night  long 
the  men  kept  up  their  pranks,  jokin'  with  the 
Portuguee  an'  tryin'  to  make  him  laugh.  I  can 
never  forget  his  face  lit  up  by  the  glow  o'  the 
fire,  the  angry  river  beatin'  against  him  an'  tryin' 
to  wrench  him  from  the  rock.  It  's  good  the  wa- 
ter was  warm.  He  could  n't  have  held  on  an  hour 
in  cold  water,  like  Thunder  River,  even  in  sum- 
mer-time. I  just  set  there  an'  watched  him  for 
hours." 

"Why  did  n't  you  go  over  to  the  other  side?" 
asked  Jack. 

"Well,  as  matter  o'  fact,"  replied  Doyle,  "1 
thought  it  would  be  healthier  for  me  to  stay  on 
me  own  side  o'  the  river.  So  I  just  set  there, 
an'  set  there,  watching  that  face  in  the  water. 
An'  I  was  bein'  cured  o'  drink.  Yes.  sir;  I  ain't 
ashamed  to  say  it.  I  vowed,  if  he  ever  come  off 
alive,  I  would  never  touch  another  drop  o'  liquor. 
But  I  could  n't  figure  how  in  the  world  they  was 


ever  going  to  get  him  to  shore,  even  after  the 
night  was  over. 

"That  night  was  the  longest  night  on  record. 
The  minutes  was  hours,  an'  the  hours  was 
months,  while  the  Portuguee  clung  there  with 
only  his  head  out  o'  the  water,  an'  the  fellers 
on  the  bank  kept  the  fires  an'  their  stunts  goin'. 

"A  little  while  before  sunrise  I  stole  back  to 
camp  to  see  what  was  doin'.  As  I  crep'  around 
a  rock,  I  saw  they  had  another  fire  there  an'  a 
gang  of  men  was  workin'  at  somethin'.  Pretty 
soon  I  made  out  they  was  buildin'  a  scow.  'A  fine 
chance  there  is  o'  sailin'  this  river  in  that  scow,' 
I  said  to  meself. 

"All  of  a  sudden  the  sun  rose,  an'  it  was  day 
before  ye  knewr  it.  I  looked  down  the  river,  an' 
there  was  the  Portuguee  still  holdin'  fast.  One 
look  at  that  mad  river  an'  I  knew  that  no  scow- 
would  stand  a  ghost  of  a  show-;  but  I  said  to  me- 
self if  any  one  had  to  risk  his  life,  I  was  the 
man,  seein'  I  made  the  trouble  in  the  first  place. 
Mr.  Carter,  the  chief  engineer,  was  there  over- 
seein'  the  work.  I  run  up  to  him  an'  I  says.  If 
anybody  is  going  in  that  boat,  I  am!'  As  soon 
as  they  seen  me,  they  all  made  a  rush  for  me,  an' 
they  'd  'a'  tore  me  to  pieces  in  no  time  if  Mr. 
Carter  had  n't  druv  'em  off.  'I  dunno  what  your 
plan  is,'  I  says  to  him,  but  I  want  to  be  in  on  it, 
no  matter  how  dangerous  the  job.' 

"  'Good,'  he  says,  I  11  take  ye  for  the  first  vol- 
unteer.    Jump  into  that  boat." 

"An'  then  there  was  a  wild  stampede,  an'  the 
whole  crowd  rushed  for'ard  again.  At  first  I 
thought  they  was  comin'  for  me.  but,  would  ye 
believe  it,  they  was  all  volunteerin'.  an'  Mr.  Car- 
ter had  to  drive  'em  back  with  a  pick-handle. 

"  'I  only  need  two  more  men,'  he  says.  'No 
quarrelin'  now  !     Time  is  precious.' 

"Al  come  pushin'  up  just  then,  and  said  he 
must  be  one  o'  them,  an'  the  Portuguee's  brother 
would  n't  listen  to  stayin'  behind.  Then  Mr. 
Douglass,  the  assistant  engineer,  said  there  must 
be  at  least  two  white  men  in  the  boat,  an'  he  'd 
go  along,  while  Mr.  Carter  tended  the  cableway 
engine—" 

"The  cableway  engine?"  queried  Jack. 

"Yes,"  explained  Doyle:  "the  scheme  was  to 
carry  the  scowr  out  to  the  middle  of  the  river  on 
the  cableway  an'  lower  it  into  the  water.  At 
the  stern  of  the  boat  there  was  two  lines,  one 
from  each  corner,  fastened  to  the  conveyin'-rope 
o'  the  cableway.  Al  had  to  tend  one  of  them 
lines,  an'  I  tended  the  oilier.  Mr.  Douglass  stood 
at  the  bow  watching  for  boulders,  an'  tellin'  us 
to  let  out  on  this  line  an'  then  on  that.  An'  then 
he  would  signal  to  Mr.  Carter  to  haul  us  to  the 
risdit  or  to  the   left   a  bit.   so  as  to  get  around 
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this  rock  or  that  one.  It  was  ticklish  navigatin', 
I  can  tell  yer  !  We  had  to  go  a  good  ways  down- 
stream an"  there  was  danger  o'  being  swamped 
any  minute.  The  waves  looked  pretty  big  out 
there.     Twice   we  nearly  went  over.     The  last 


"When  we  got  back  to  land.  I  went  straight  to 
the  boss  an'  give  up  my  job. 

"  "We  need  you.  though.'  he  says,  'an'  after 
this  lesson  I  think  you  '11  be  keepin'  straight.' 

"   I  ain't  going  to  touch  another  drop  of  liquor,' 


"'WE   SWUNG   ABOUND   AGAIN- i    A   SHELVIN'    ROCK. 


time  was  just  as  we  reached  the  shipwrecked  lad 
—  an'  his  brother  was  trying  to  haul  him  into  the 
scow.  Al  got  so  excited  he  dropped  his  line,  an' 
mnd  against  a  shelvin'  rock.  But  I 
stepped  on  the  rope  before  much  of  it  had  paid 
out.  an'  Al  soon  pulled  us  around  straight  again. 
"Well,  we  got  the  hoy  into  the  scow  all  right, 
but  it  come  near  being  too  late.  He  fainted  dead 
away.  His  brother  worked  over  him  while  the 
rest  of  us  navigated  the  boat  over  to  shore.  I  hit 
the  poor  chap  did  n't  come  to  for  over  an  hour. 


I  said,  'but  I  don't  expect  you  to  believe  it:  an' 
as  long  as  I  in  here  yon  11  he  afraid  o'  me.  You 
can  use  Al ;  he  knows  as  much  about  this  engine 
as  I  do.' 

so  I  packed  out  of  there  that  very  day  an' 
took  ship  back  to  Xew  York." 

"And  have  n't  you  touched  a  drop  since  then?" 
asked  Jack. 

"Never  a  drop,"  declared  Jim  Doyle,  proudly. 
"I  see  that  face  out  in  the  water,  an'  I  just  lose 
all  heart  for  the  stuff." 


AT  A  POSTAGE-STAMP  SHOW 

BY  M.  E.  BUHLER 

Behold  the  passports  of  a  speech 

That  binds  all  nations  into  one, 
From  where  the  arctic  headlands  reach, 

To  jungles  of  the  southern  sun  ! 


On  these,  all  history  prints  its  page; 

And  as  the  empires  fall  and  rise, 
The  record  of  each  changing  age 

Is  graven  in  a  hundred  dyes. 

Here  some  new  government  has  birth  ; 

And  here  is  lost  some  glorious  cause ; 
And  from  the  utmost  ends  of  earth 

Are  gathered  customs,  legends,  laws ! 


They  come  from  lands  of  fire  and  snow, 
And  islands  of  the  farthest  sea; 

Like  wind-swept  autumn  leaves  that  blow 
About  the  earth  continually. 

And  as  time  gathers  into  sheaves 
The  ripened  years,  like  golden  grain 

Beneath  the  drift  of  falling  leaves, 
The  steadfast  nations  yet  remain. 


?S5S        J 


Once  a  rat  ate  my  hat- 

That  is  rfeht? 
Heard  him  gnaw  my  best  straw 

One  whole  night  . 

Thought   twas  some  buraJa-T"  come. 

°-Such  a  scare !         ** 
Ma  and  I  thought  we  d  die 


Then   arrd  there . 


Vfy  best  hat  -  thinK  of  that  !- 

Used  for  food  \ 
Rim.  and  crown  all  went  dov/n. 

JBet  'twas  good  1 

,         4  « 

When   twas  day,  ma  said  ,rtay, 

'  Twas  a  rat  ! 
Just  come  here .  Dear,  dear, dear/ 
Your  best  hat.'  " 


There  it  was  -  ribbons, straws, 
All  in  bits  ! 
that  hat  gives  that  rat 
Tlrty  fits ?! 


THE  WATCH  TOWER 

BY   S.  E.  FORMAN 

Author  of  "  Advanced  Civics,"  "A  History  of  the  United  Stat 


CONGRESS  PREPARING  FOR  ACTION 

Last  month  the  attention  of  our  readers  was 
called  to  the  heavy  work  which  lies  before  Con- 
gress this  winter.  During  December  and  Janu- 
ary it  spent  most  of  the  time  in  preparation  for 
this  work.  The  introduction  of  bills  began  as 
soon  as  the  session  opened,  and.  within  a  few 
days,  more  than  three  thousand  measures  were 
introduced.  Bills  are  introduced  by  individual 
members,  very  often  at  the  request  of  an  out- 
sider; and  the  member  may  be  opposed  to  the 
very  bill  which  he  introduces.  For  it  is  no  trou- 
ble to  introduce  a  bill.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  member  does  this  simply  by  dropping 
it  into  a  receptacle,  called  the  "hopper,"  because 
it  is  the  place  where  a  bill  starts  on  its  long 
journey  through  the  legislative  mill,  a  journey 
that  does  not  end  until  it  has  passed  through 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  has  been  signed  by 
the  President.  It  then  becomes  a  law.  But  all 
the  bills  that  are  dropped  into  the  hopper  do  not 
pass  entirely  through  the  mill :  thousands  of  them 
proceed  a  little  way  and  are  then  lost.  Bills  are 
taken  from  the  hopper  and  distributed,  each  find- 
ing its  way  to  its  appropriate  committee. 

It  is  in  the  committee-rooms  that  most  of  the 
serious  work  of  Congress  is  done.  There  are 
more  than  fifty  House  committees,  and  more  than 
seventy  Senate  committees.  A  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  usually  serves  on  two 
or  three ;  a  senator  serves  on  seven  or  eight.  So 
when  a  visitor  to  the  halls  of  Congress  finds  only 
a  handful  of  members  in  their  seats,  he  should 
not  think  that  our  legislators  are  remiss  in 
their  duties,  for  the  absentees  are  scattered  about 
in  the  committee-rooms  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
great  office-buildings,  busily  engaged  in  the  prep- 
aration of  bills.  Among  the  important  commit- 
tees are  those  on  appropriations,  foreign  rela- 
tions, the  currency,  military  affairs,  naval  affairs, 


commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures.  The  most 
important  of  all  is  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  for  this  is  the  one  which  has  control 
of  bills  for  raising  revenue  to  support  the  Na- 
tional Government.  Some  of  the  committees  con- 
sist of  only  three  or  four  members,  but  many 
of  them  have  more  than  twenty,  and  are,  there- 
fore, bodies  of  very  respectable  size.  They  meet 
in  spacious  and  attractive  rooms,  and  carry  on 
their  work  in  the  presence  of  large  audiences. 
The  work  of  every  committee,  whether  large  or 
small,  is  to  decide  upon  the  bills  that  are  to  be 
presented  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  When  con- 
sidering a  bill,  the  committee  gives  a  hearing  to 
the  public  and  allows  friends  of  the  bill  to  speak 
in  its  favor,  while  opponents  are  allowed  to  speak 
against  it.  At  these  hearings  any  citizen  who 
wishes  to  be  heard  is  allowed  to  speak,  providing 
there  is  sufficient  time  to  hear  him.  And  citizens 
make  good  use  of  this  privilege.  At  every  ses- 
sion of  Congress  thousands  of  men  and  women 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  visit  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  appearing  before  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  Public  officers  as  well  as  pri- 
vate citizens  appear  before  the  committees.  Mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  generals,  admirals,  and  other 
high  officers  go  and  present  their  views.  Some- 
times even  a  member  of  Congress  will  appear 
before  a  committee  of  which  he  is  not  a  member 
and  speak  in  favor  of,  or  against,  some  bill  which 
is  under  consideration.  So  the  committee-room 
is  a  place  where  discussion  is  very  full  and  free 
and  open.  After  the  hearings  have  been  held 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  have  dis- 
cussed the  measure,  a  vote  is  taken  ;  if  a  majority 
of  the  committee  is  against  it.  it  is  reported  unfa- 
vorably; that  is.  it  is  "killed  in  committee."  And 
that  is  the  fate  of  many  a  bill,  for  thousands  of  the 
bills  that  go  into  the  hopper  never  get  any  farther 
than  the  committee-room.  If  a  majority  of  the 
committee  believe  that   Congress  ought  to  have 
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an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  a  bill,  it  is  reported 
favorably,  and  is  placed  upon  the  calendar,  which 
is  a  kind  of  catalogue  or  register  of  bills.  What 
happens  to  bills  after  they  reach  the  calendar  is 
a  story  which  need  not  be  told  here,  except  to 
say  that  many  of  them  are  never  heard  of  again. 
So  it  was  in  the  committee-rooms  that  Con- 
gress did  much  of  its  work  during  the  opening 
weeks  of  the  present  session.  The  hearings  be- 
fore the  committee  on  military  affairs  and  the 
committee  on  naval  affairs  were  the  most  impor- 


chief  justice  and  eight  associate  justices,  sits  at 
Washington  and  passes  judgment  upon  all  ques- 
tions of  law  and  of  fact  that  are  appealed  to  it 
and  that  properly  come  before  it.  One  of  its 
most  important  duties  is  to  decide  whether  a  law 
of  Congress  or  of  a  State  legislature  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
or  is  contrary  to  it.  When  the  Supreme  Court 
finds  that  a  law  is  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  declares  that  law  unconstitutional,  and 
therefore  null  and  void.     For  the  Constitution 
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tant.  Both  those  who  are  in  favor  of  a  larger 
army  and  navy  and  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  greater  preparedness  were  well  repre- 
sented, for  in  January  Washington  was  overflow- 
ing with  men  and  women  who  came  to  the  city 
either  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  greater  defense  or  to  persuade  it 
that  such  a  course  is  unnecessary  and  dangerous. 
Week  after  week  the  two  committees  listened  to 
the  views  of  one  prominent  person  after  another, 
but  January  had  passed  before  either  had  taken 
action.  Strong  efforts  were  made  by  the  friends 
of  preparedness  to  speed  up  the  wheels  of  the 
legislative  machinery,  but  without  success.  In 
the  committees  and  also  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
things  moved  along  in  a  provokingly  quiet  and 
leisurely  manner.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  every  one 
knew  there  were  lively  times  ahead. 


THE  INCOME  TAX  DECISION 

Wide-awake  Americans  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.    This  great  tribunal,  which  consists  of  a 


itself  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  When  a 
law  has  been  declared  unconstitutional,  it  has 
been  blotted  out— it  no  longer  exists.  No  one 
can  claim  any  right  under  it,  or  be  punished  for 
disobeying  it.  Since  the  organization  of  our 
National  Government  in  1789,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  pronounced  thirty-three  acts  of  Congress  and 
more  than  two  hundred  State  laws  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Tn  January  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a  most 
important  decision  in  reference  to  the  national 
income  tax.  Several  persons  objected  to  paying 
this  on  the  ground  that  the  law  of  Congress 
which  imposed  it  was  unconstitutional.  These 
persons  brought  suits  to  test  this  question,  and 
the  cases  were  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  which  decided  that  the  income 
tax  law  is  constitutional.  So  those  bringing  the 
suits,  and  all  other  persons  taxable  under  the 
law,  will  be  compelled  to  pay  such  taxes. 

This  decision  marks  the  end  of  a  long  strug- 
gle. For  many  years  there  has  been  a  fight  for 
and  against  a  national  income  tax.  In  1804  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  imposing  such  a  tax,  but  the 
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Supreme  Court  declared  it  unconstitutional.  The 
only  remedy  was  to  pass  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  would  give  Congress  the 
power  necessary  to  impose  the  tax.  In  1913, 
after  many  years  of  agitation,  this  amendment  — 
the  Sixteenth  — was  secured.  Under  the  author- 
ity of  the  new  amendment  Congress  promptly 
passed  the  present  income  tax  law,  the  one  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  just  decided  to  he  con- 
stitutional. 

The  decision  has  great  importance,  because  it 
removes  from  the  minds  of  members  of  Congress 
all  doubt  as  to  their  power  to  tax  great  incomes 
according  to  an  ascending  scale  of  rates— the 
greater  the  income  the  greater  the  rate.  The 
present  law  taxes  incomes  in  this  way,  but,  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  had  spoken.  Congress 
was  not  perfectly  sure  that  the  law  was  consti- 
tutional. Now  that  they  are  convinced  of  that 
fact,  they  are  beginning  to  talk  of  raising  the 
rates  on  the  larger  fortunes.  Already  there  are 
proposals  in  Congress  to  tax  incomes  of  more 
than  $1,000,000  at  a  rate  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent. 
Under  the  present  law,  incomes  of  $1,000,000  or 
more  are  taxed  at  a  rate  of  about  seven  per  cent. 
'Thus  it  may  turn  out  that  the  decision  will  be 
followed  by  a  law  which  will  greatly  increase  the 
tax  bills  of  those  who  have  enormous  wealth. 


IX  THE  WORLD  OF  LABOR 

The  new  year  began  with  great  activity  in  the 
world  of  labor.  All  over  the  country  working- 
men  were  asking  for  higher  wages  or  for  shorter 
hours,  and  in  numerous  instances  they  were  get- 
ting what  they  asked  for.  In  no  case  was  there 
a  reduction  of  wages,  but  in  hundreds  of  cases 
there  was  an  increase.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
December  and  January  more  than  1,000,000  work- 
ers received  the  benefit  of  an  increase  in  earn- 
ings. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  the  labor  world 
at  present  is  the  demand  of  the  workingmen  for 
shorter  hours.  To  employers,  a  demand  for 
shorter  hours  means  the  same  thing  as  a  demand 
for  higher  wages.  If  an  employer  has  in  his 
shops  forty  mechanics  working  on  the  ten-hour 
plan  at  four  dollars  a  day,  bis  daily  pay-roll  is 
>.  If  he  changes  to  tin-  eight-hour  day,  he 
must  employ  fifty  men  in  order  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  work  done.  And  be  must  pay  these 
fifty  men  four  dollars  a  day.  for  it  is  not  pro- 
posed by  the  workingmen  thai  the  reduction  in 
hours  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in 
wages.  With  the  shorter  hours,  therefore,  the 
daily  pay-roll  of  this  employer  would  jump  from 
$160  to  $200,  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent 


Roughly  speaking,  this  is  what  a  change  from  the 
ten-hour  to  the  eight-hour  plan  means. 

In  January  there  was  set  on  foot  the  most 
far-reaching  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  that 
has  ever  been  made  in  the  United  States.  The 
leaders  of  the  four  big  railroad-unions  announced 
that  the  engineers,  firemen,  conductors,  and  train- 
men on  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  would  be 
asked  to  vote  upon  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  should  make  such  a  demand.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  the  railroad  men  were  voting 
upon  this  question,  and  the  balloting  showed  that 
the  sentiment  was  overwhelmingly  in  its  favor. 
If  the  employers  agree  to  this,  the  working-day 
of  nearly  400,000  trainmen  will  be  changed  from 
ten  hours  to  eight.  The  total  sum  paid  annually 
to  these  400,000  men  is  now  about  $400,000,000. 
If  their  demand  is  granted,  the  railroads  will 
have  to  pay  about  $500,000,000  for  the  same  ser- 
vice. That  is  to  say,  about  $100,000,000  more 
than  they  are  now  paying.  How  will  the  railroads 
meet  this  extra  expense  ?  It  can  only  be  done  in 
one  of  four  ways:  they  can  reduce  the  wages  of 
the  men  outside  of  the  train  service  — about 
1,400,000  in  number;  they  can  pay  the  stock- 
holders of  the  railroads  a  lower  rate ;  they  can 
spend  less  money  for  maintaining  and  improv- 
ing the  railroads;  or  they  can  charge  higher 
rates  for  freight  and  passengers.  In  the  past,  the 
railroads  have  met  extra  expenses  by  the  last 
method  — they  have  charged  higher  rates.  The 
shippers  and  travelers  of  the  country  have  re- 
cently been  called  upon  to  meet  one  increase  in 
rates.  Are  they  to  be  called  upon  presently  to 
meet  another  ?  This  doubtless  is  the  question  the 
country  will  have  to  face  if  the  trainmen  are 
granted  the  eight-hour  day. 

Till':  GREAT  WAR 

During  January  the  reports  telling  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  (  ircat  War  read  very  much  as  they 
have  been  reading  for  many  months  past.  From 
Flanders  and  France,  where  about  3,000,000  Bel- 
gians, British,  and  French  face  about  1.500,000 
Germans,  there  came  accounts  of  slight  advances 
made  now  by  one  side  and  now  by  the  other,  hut 
at  the  end  of  the  month  the  deadlock  was  un- 
broken. This  remarkable  deadlock— and  surely 
the  thing  is  well  named,  for  it  lias  been  fraught 
with  the  death  of  untold  numbers  -has  existed 
for  marly  a  year.  The  long  line  of  five  hundred 
miles,  which  marked  the  western  front  of  battle 
at  the  beginning  of  1916,  was  practically  coinci- 
dent with  the  line  which  marked  that  front  at 
the  beginning  of  1915.  In  the  east  it  was  much 
the    same.      There    the    Russians    were    pressing 
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upon  the  Teutons,  but  pressing  them  so  lightly 
and  slowly  as  not  to  cause  them  much  alarm. 
Looking  over  the  entire  field  of  the  war  at  the 
beginning  of  February,  one  could  sum  up  the 
situation  very  well  by  saying  that  the  Allies  had 
the  Teutons  fully  hemmed  in,  and  that  the  Teu- 
tons had  the  Allies  fully  hemmed  out.  But  one 
thing  was  taking  place  that  seemed  to  have  real 
significance,  and  a  significance  that  did  not  bode 
well  for  the  Allies:  the  Teutons  were  becoming 
the  masters  of  new  territory  and  bringing  new 
peoples  under  their  dominion.  In  January  they 
brought  Montenegro  under  their  power,  and  they 
forced  Albania  to  give  up  her  resistance.  Three 
independent  kingdoms,  — Bel- 
gium, Serbia,  and  Montene- 
gro,—and  one  principality, 
Albania,  are  the  fruits  of 
conquest  which  eighteen 
months  of  fighting  have 
brought  to  the  Teutons. 

Among  the  very  important 
war  events  of  the  month  was 
one  which  occurred  not  on  the 
field  of  battle  but  in  a  law- 
making body.  On  January 
27th  the  English  Parliament 
passed  the  Military  Service 
law.  This  law  provides  for 
the  compulsory  service  of 
practically  all  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  who  are  unmar- 
ried and  are  fit  for  military 
duty.  Heretofore,  the  ranks 
of  the  British  army  have  been 
filled  by  men  who  have  come 
forward  and  offered  their  ser- 
vices of  their  own  free  will.  But  as  the  Great 
War  progressed  and  the  need  for  soldiers  became 
greater  and  greater,  it  was  found  that  many  able- 
bodied  men  would  not  offer  their  services  ("slack- 
ers" they  are  called ),  although  they  were  the  very 
kind  of  men  the  country  needed.  It  was  to  reach 
these  "slackers"  that  the  Military  Service  law  was 
passed.  Any  man  now  liable  under  the  law  to  per- 
form military  duty  will  be  summoned  to  the  ranks. 
and  if  he  does  not  respond  to  the  summons,  he 
will  be  regarded  as  a  deserter  and  will  be  punished 
as  such.  There  was  strong  opposition  to  the  law- 
while  it  was  on  its  way  through  Parliament,  and 
it  was  seriously  denounced  by  large  numbers  of 
working-men.  But  now  that  it  has  passed,  it 
seems  that  it  will  be  upheld  quite  generally  by 
the  British  public.  The  leaders  in  government 
affairs  believe  that  the  new  law  will  enable  Great 
Britain  to  throw  the  whole  force  of  the  nation 
against   the   enemy.      In   adopting  the   policy  of 


compulsory  service  Great  Britain  has  only  fol- 
lowed the  example  set  by  most  of  the  nations  of 
tbe  world.  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Russia, 
Italy,  all  have  compulsory  military  service.  Un- 
der this  compulsory  plan  the  soldier  does  not 
go  to  war;  he  is  sent  to  war. 

GOOD  ROADS  AND  BAD  ROADS 

Men  who  are  not  yet  very  old  can  remember 
when  the  United  States  was  a  country  of  bad 
roads.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  only  in  the 
neighborhood  of  towns  and  cities  that  the  roads 
were  good.    With  the  coming  of  the  bicycle,  how- 


ROAD-BUILDING. 

ever,  our  roads,  in  about  1890,  began  slowly  to 
improve,  and  with  the  coming  of  the  automobile 
a  few  years  later  they  began  to  improve  very 
rapidly.  The  movement  for  better  roads  has 
gained  strength  year  by  year,  and  to-day  the  time 
does  not  seem  to  be  far  distant  when  the  United 
States  will  be  a  country  of  good  roads. 

But  an  enormous  amount  of  work  will  have  to 
be  done,  and  a  vast  sum  of  money  will  have  to 
be  spent,  before  our  roads  will  be  as  good  as  they 
ought  to  be.  or  as  good  as  the  roads  of  most 
European  countries  actually  are.  There  are  in 
this  country  nearly  _\ 500,000  miles  of  public 
roads.  Of  this  total,  about  250,000  miles  con- 
sists of  improved,  surfaced  roads.  So,  for  every 
mile  of  good  roads  we  have  eight  or  nine  miles 
of  bad  ones.  In  some  of  the  States  the  propor- 
tion of  improved  roads  is  much  greater  than  this. 
In  Massachusetts  more  than  half,  and  in  Indiana 
nearly  half,   of   the   public   roads   are   surfaced. 
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Since  one  mile  of  good  macadam  road  costs  any- 
where from  S3. ooo  to  Si 0.000.  it  will  require  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  put  all  our  roads  in  good 
condition.  Yet.  costly  as  good  roads  are.  the 
people  are  meeting  the  expense  in  a  free-handed 
manner,  and  are  spending  each  year  more  than 
$250,000,000   on   roads.      This   is   about   half   as 


visits  the  locality  and  supervises  the  construction 
of  a  short  stretch  — a  few  hundred  yards  or  a 
tew  miles— of  road  built  in  a  manner  that  best 
suits  the  needs  of  the  community.  This  serves 
as  an  object-lesson  for  the  local  road-builders. 
In  the  building  of  these  object-lesson  roads  the 
Office  furnishes  the  engineer,  but  the  local  com- 
munity furnishes  all  mate- 
rials, labor,  and  supplies. 

While  Uncle  Sam  is  al- 
ready doing  a  great  deal  for 
road  improvement,  many 
believe  that  he  is  not  doing 
enough  — that  the  National 
Government  should  furnish 
money  not  only  for  the  su- 
pervision of  road-building, 
but  also  for  the  actual  con- 
struction. Accordingly,  in 
January,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  in  fa- 
vor of  a  bill  appropria- 
ting S25.000.000  for  roads, 


ING  TO  SCHOOL  OVER  A 
BAD  ROAD. 

much  as  is  spent  for  public 
schools,  but  it  is  money  well 
spent,  for  good  roads  are 
among  the  most  valuable 
assets  of  a  nation. 

In  the  work  of  road  im- 
provement Uncle  Sam  is 
lending  a  helping  hand.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  there 
has  been  maintained  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 
an  Office  of  Public  Roads. 
In  this  Office  there  are  al- 
together about  three  hun- 
dred persons,  among  whom 

are  many  engineers  and  road  experts,  working  in 
the  interest  of  good  roads.  For  the  support  of  the 
Office,  Congress  appropriates  about  $500,000  annu- 
ally. The  work  of  the  Office  is  almost  entirely 
educational  in  character.  Men  are  sent  out  not  to 
build  roads,  but  to  show  others  how  to  build  them. 
Any  community  in  any  State  desiring  instruction 
in  the  art  of  road-building  may.  upon  requesl 
cure  from  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  the  ser- 
vices of  an  expert  road  engineer.     The  expert 
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the  money  to  be  distributed  to  the  States  ac- 
cording to  population.  If  this  bill  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  and  becomes  a  law. 
there  will  be  in  every  State  an  activity  in  road 
improvement  such  as  the  country  has  never  seen, 
for  the  appropriation  will  enable  Uncle  Sam  to 
do  fifty  times  as  much  for  the  roads  as  he  has 
done  hitherto  by  maintaining  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads.  Will  the  Senate  give  its  approval  to 
the  bill? 
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BIRDS  AS  TRAVELERS 

BY  FRANK  M.  CHAPMAN 

itor  of Ornithology,  American  Museum  of  Natural 

History,  JVeiu  York 

THE   BIRDS'    TIME-TABLE 

When  we  consider  the  great  distances  some  birds 
travel  and  the  dangers  they  encounter  by  the 
way,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  usually  arrive  on 
time. 

That  the  daily  trips  to  and  from  the  roost 
should  be  made  regularly  is  not  surprising.  The 
birds  have  only  a  short  way  to  go,  and  they  leave 
soon  after  daybreak  and  return  just  before  dark. 
But  when,  year  after  year,  the  bobolink,  the  Balti- 
more oriole,  the  midget  humming-bird,  many  war- 
blers, and  other  birds  arrive  from  journeys  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  length  on  exactly  or  nearly  the 
same  day,  we  ask  how  they  can  possibly  be  so 
prompt. 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  we  must  know 
something  about  the  birds'  time-table.  Any  one 
who  has  studied  the  birds  about  his  home  for 
many  years  can  make  a  time-table  giving  the 
dates  of  arrival  and  departure  of  all  the  migra- 
tory birds  which  visit  him. 

In  this  time-table  we  shall  notice  that  the  early 
birds  — those   which   come   in    March  — are   much 


less  prompt  than  the  later  ones— those  which 
come  in  May.  This  is  because  the  weather  of 
March  is  so  much  more  uncertain  than  that  of 
May.  In  some  years,  near  New  York  City,  snow 
covers  the  ground  and  the  ponds  are  frozen  almost 
until  April.  In  others,  the  snow  melts  and  the  ice 
disappears  before  the  middle  of  March.  But  by 
May  i,  the  weather  is  more  settled.  The  first 
week  in  May  of  one  year  is  much  like  the 
first  week  in  May  of  another  year. 

So  it  follows  that  the  exact  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  birds  is  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  wea- 
ther. It  is  not  the  weather  which  induces  them 
to  come.  What  can  the  Baltimore  oriole  in  Cen- 
tral America  know  about  the  weather  near  New 
York  City?  Not  a  thing.  He  leaves  Central 
America  without  regard  to  the  weather  there  or 
any  other  place.  But  his  journey  may  be  delayed 
by  bad  weather  or  hastened  by  favorable  weather. 
If,  therefore,  he  finds  the  weather  of  one  year 
much  like  that  of  another  year,  he  is  apt  to  reach 
the  same  place  at  about  the  same  time  year  after 
year.  Sometimes,  encouraged  by  an  unusually 
mild  period,  birds  come  so  far  ahead  of  their 
usual  time  that  they  are  trapped  by  the  sudden 
return  of  cold  weather.  Then,  if  they  do  not  re- 
treat, they  may  suffer  for  lack  of  food. 

I  have  seen  geese  on  the  coast  of  Texas  mi- 
grating northward  in  large  numbers,  urged  on- 
ward by  a  warm  wave.    The  next  day,  to  my  sur- 
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prise,  they  all  came  flying  back.  But  the  day 
following  that,  a  severe  "norther"'  suddenly  ar- 
rived. The  geese  had  evidently  encountered  this 
storm  and  were  driven  back  by  it.  Observations 
of  this  kind  lead  us  to  believe  that  birds  are  not 
such  good  weather  prophets  as  they  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  be. 

The  first  birds  to  come  in  the  spring  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  last  ones  to  leave  in  the  fall. 
In  early  March  we  look  for  robins,  grackles,  and 
red-winged  blackbirds,  and  there  will  be  addi- 
tions to  the  ranks  of  the  song-sparrows  and  blue- 
birds that  have  passed  the  winter  here.  These 
birds  will  remain  until  November  or  even  early 
December. 

When  the  frost  leaves  the  ground  so  that  the 
woodcock  may  probe  for  his  favorite  fare  of 
earthworms,  this  great-eyed  snipe  of  the  woods 
will  appear;  and  he  may  stay  with  us  until  frost 
seals  his  hunting-ground. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers 
open,  ducks  will  be  seen  upon  them.  In  the  fall 
many  ducks  remain  until  they  are  actually  "frozen 
out"  by  the  ice,  which  forces  them  to  go  farther 
south. 

THE   BIRDS'    PROCESSION' 

Now  none  of  the  birds  I  have  mentioned  makes 
a  very  long  journey.     Robins,  grackles,  redwings. 


thousand  miles  separate  the  advance-guard  and 
rear-guard.  Between  them  are  untold  myriads 
of  migrant  flycatchers,  warblers,  vireos,  thrushes, 
and  other  birds.     Some  are  already  under  way, 


THE    BALTIMORE    ORIOLE. 


and  woodcocks  do  not  leave  the  United  Slates. 
and  the  greater  number  of  ducks  winter  within 
our  boundaries.  In  fact,  all  these  birds  may  In- 
found  as  far  north  as  Virginia. 

They,  therefore,  are  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
vast  army  of  birds  which  begins  its  northward 
march  in  the  early  spring.  They  may  not  start 
any  sooner  than  the  bobolink  in  southern  Brazil, 
but  they  have  so  much  shorter  journeys  to  make 
that  they  get  here  first. 

What   a  marvelous  army  it   i>  !      Four  or  five 


THE   DUCKS   ARRIVE. 

some  are  waiting  the  call  to  "fall  in,"  but  all  in 
their  proper  season  will  take  up  the  march,  and 
at  their  due  date  reach  their  destination. 

Let  us  take  a  position,  say  near  New  York  City, 
and  watch  this  vast  army  pass.  If  we  were  in 
Washington,  we  should  see  it  about  a  week  ear- 
lier ;  while  in  Boston  it  would  be  a  week  later. 

It  is  a  joyous  day  when  first  we  hear  the  mar- 
tial music  of  the  grackles  and  redwings  and  the 
cheery  salute  of  the  song-sparrow.  Not  a  bud 
has  broken,  not  a  blade  of  grass  grown.  The  birds 
bring  us  the  earliest  news  that  spring  is  near. 

Soon  we  shall  hear  the  fifing  of  the  meadow- 
lark  and  the  musical  whistle  of  the  fox-sparrow; 
while  those  who  know  its  haunts  may  hear  the 
strange  twilight  song  and  see  the  sky-dance  of 
the  woodcock. 

I. ate  in  the  month,  when  in  some  warm  place 
gnats  are  floating  in  the  sunlight,  the  phcebe, 
earliest  of  flycatchers,  will  be  there  to  devour 
them.  In  early  April  the  chant  of  the  field-spar- 
row, the-  bright,  ringing  notes  of  the  vesper-spar- 
row, and  the  gurgling,  glassy  call  of  the  cowbird 
will  be-  added  to  the  music  of  the  feathered  band. 
With  them  will  be  chipping-  and  white-throated 
sparrows,  myrtle-warblers,  tree-swallows,  and 
hermit-thrushes. 

Thus  far  the  army  has  advanced  rank  after 
rank  in  orderly  array.  All  the  birds  in  it  have 
come  from  their  winter  quarters  in  the  southern 
United  States,  but  about  April  15  the  barn-swal- 
low appears.  He  is  the  first  bird  to  reach  us  from 
tropical  America.  Like  an  aerial  scout  he  dashes 
ahead  of  the  slower  columns.    A  little  later  he  is 
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joined  by  the  cliff-  and  bank-swallows.  Then,  if 
we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  purple  martins  as 
tenants,  we  may  expect  to  hear  them  chattering 
happily  about  the  houses  we  have  offered  them  as 
homes. 

Some  morning,  about  April  25,  when  we  open 
our  windows  to  the  warm  sun-rays,  the  house- 
wren  will  greet  us  with  his  merry  little  trill.  He 
is  bobbing  in  and  out  of  a  bird-house— perhaps 
the  very  one  he  nested  in  last  year. 

A  catbird  sings  from  the  heart  of  a  lilac-bush, 
while  from  the  topmost  branch  of  some  tall  tree 
the  brown  thrasher,  in  loud,  ringing  notes,  tells  us 
that  he  is  home  again. 

That  evening  we  may  hear  the  twittering  of 
chimney-swifts,  just  back  from  Central  America, 


BOBOLINKS   IN   THEIR   SPRING   DRESS. 

and  see  their  bow-and-arrow-like  forms  sailing 
about  overhead. 

The  army  now  is  moving  rapidly  and  with 
closed  ranks.  Company  after  company  hurries 
by ;  others  stop  to  camp  with  us.  It  is  an  exciting 
time  for  us  on  the  lookout.  Sharp  indeed  are  the 
eyes  and  keen  the  ears  that  see  and  hear  all  that 
is  to  be  seen  and  heard.  Between  May  7  and  12, 
when  the  migration  is  at  its  height,  as  many  as 
140  different  kinds  of  birds  have  been  seen  by  one 
person  on  one  day.  This  was  at  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
a  place  through  which  many  birds  pass.  For  we 
learned  in  the  last  number  of  St.  Nicholas  that 
there  are  certain  lines  of  flight,  or  highways, 
which  are  followed  by  birds  in  their  travels.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast  it  is  rare  to  see  more  than  one 
hundred  different  kinds  of  birds  in  a  single  day 
during  migration. 

The  first  days  of  May  will  bring  the  rose- 
breasted  grosbeak,  Baltimore  oriole,  and  scarlet 
tanager,  all  famous  color-bearers.  Then  we  may 
look  for  the  great  warbler  cohorts.  These  active 
little  wood-sprites  are  the  must  beautiful  and  the 
most  numerous  of  the  members  of  the  great 
feathered  army.  Over  thirty  different  kinds  and 
an  incalculable  number  of  individuals  will  march 


by  us.  How  few  people  know  that  every  year  we 
are  visited  by  these  gems  of  bird-life!  Although 
among  the  smallest  members  of  the  army,  as  a 
family  they  make  the  longest  journeys.  The 
greater  number  spend  the  winter  in  the  tropics 
and  the  summer  in  northern  New  England  and 
Canada.  But  in  spite  of  their  size  and  the  great 
distance  they  travel,  they  closely  follow  the  time- 
table. Generally  it  will  tell  us  within  a  day  or 
two  when  to  expect  them. 

The  warblers  form  the  rear-guard  of  the  army. 
After  May  20,  few  migrants  will  arrive,  and  in 
early  June  only  stragglers  will  be  seen. 

From  the  beginning,  if  we  have  watched 
closely,  we  shall  have  noticed  several  things. 
First,  we  shall  have  found  that  the  male  bird 
comes  before  the  female.  Remember  that  all  the 
redwings  in  the  early  March  flocks  had  red  shoul- 
der-marks ;  that  the  grackles  were  all  large  and 
glossy,  that  the  cowbirds  had  brownish  heads  and 
shining  bodies.  When  the  male  and  female  are 
alike  in  color  and  cannot  therefore  be  distin- 
guished, remember  how  often  our  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  a  newly  arrived  bird  by  its  song. 
Since  the  female  rarely  sings,  we  may  safely  say 
that  any  bird  we  hear  singing  is  a  male ;  and  thus 
we  know,  even  when  he  is  colored  like  his  mate, 
that  the  male  is  the  first  to  come. 

With  the  earlier  birds  the  female  does  not  come 
until  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  male.  The 
male  redwing,  for  example,  returns  to  the  marsh 
in  which  he  and  his  mate  lived  the  year  before, 
and  calls  his  kong-qucr-rcc  many  times  before  she 
hears  him  and  comes  to  choose  a  nesting-place. 

Then  we  shall  also  see  that  while  many  birds 
march  on  to  more  northern  homes,  others  break 
ranks  and  make  their  homes  with  us.     These  the 


BARN-,   TKEE-,   BANK-,   AM)   CLIFF-SWALLOWS. 

ornithologist    calls    "summer    residents.*'     while 
those  that  pass  onward  are  "transient  visitants." 

By  June  1,  the  invading  hosts  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  country.  Some  have  settled  in  the 
north:  but  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  no  place  is  without  some 
members  of  the  great  army. 
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Where  in  the  winter  all  was  silent,  we  now 
hear  the  sweet  voices  of  many  birds.  How  peace- 
ful they  seem  as  they  build  their  nests  and  rear 
their  young !  But  in  truth  they  are  valiant  fight- 
ers; for  this  bird  army  has  come  to  protect  us 
from  our  insect  enemies.  All  summer  long  they 
will  carry  on  constant  warfare  against  the  cater- 
pillars, cutworms,  weevils  and  other  harmful  in- 
sects, which,  if  they  were  not  preyed  on  by  birds, 
would  destroy  our  crops. 

RETURNING   TO   THE    WINTER    HOME 

No  sooner  has  the  invasion  ended  than  prepara- 
tions  for  the  retreat  to  winter  quarters  begin. 


EY-SWIPTS. 

already  seen 
early  June  the 
and  robins  drill 
imilies  for  the 
great  journey  by  daily 
trips  to  and  from  the 
roosting-place.  In  July  the  young  swallows  are 
given  their  lessons;  and  late  in  that  month  the 
bobolink  actually  begins  his  southern  migration. 
By  August  20  the  retreat  is  well  under  way,  and 
from  that  time  until  September  30  our  woods  are 
again  thronged  with  traveling  warblers,  vireos, 
fly-catchers  and  other  birds.  Most  of  them  have 
changed  the  bright  uniform  of  spring  for  a  duller 
coat,  and  we  may  find  it  difficult  to  recognize  them. 
In  October  they  will  be  followed  by  the  juncos 
and  tree-sparrows;  and  in  November,  if  food  be 
scarce  at  the  North,  we  may  hope  to  see  cross- 
bills, redpolls,  and  even  pine-grosbeaks.  All  these 
late  arrivals  will  Stay  with  us  until  spring.  The 
ornithologist  calls  these  "winter  visitants.  ' 

Birds  like  the  golden  plover  and  the  turn- 
stone,  which  have  to  cross  two  thousand  or  more 
miles  of  ocean  and  are  nol  believed  to  alight 
upon  the  water,  cannot,  of  course,  rest  by  the 
way.  But  the  warblers  and  other  small  birds, 
which  migrate  chiefly  over  land,  evidently  rest 
for  several  days  after  making  an  all-night  flight. 
During  this  time  they  may  travel  a  little  by  day, 
as  they  hunt  insects  from  tree  to  tree;  or  if  they 
have  happened  to  come  down  into  some  small 
piece  of  woodland,  such  as  is  found  in  city  parks, 


they  may  remain  in  the  same  place  until  they  are 
ready  to  continue  their  journey. 

While  they  are  waiting,  they  may  be  passed  by 
other  birds  of  their  own  kind;  and  while  these 
birds  are  resting  somewhere  on  ahead,  they  may 
in  turn  fly  on  ahead  of  them.  An  individual  bird 
may  therefore  fly  four  or  five  hundred  miles  in 
one  flight,  but,  because  of  these  rests  between 
flights,  the  species  to  which  it  belongs  does  not 
make  anything  like  this  rate  of  speed. 

Professor  Cooke's  studies  for  the  Biological 
Survey  at  Washington  have  told  us  more  about 
the  speed  at  which  the  bird  army  advances  than 
we  knew  before.  Thus  he  has  found  that  for  the 
first  month  of  their  northward  journey  robins 
make  an  average  advance  of  only  thirteen  miles 
a  day.  The  next  ten  days  they  go  forward  at 
double  this  pace.  Then,  as  the  season  becomes 
rapidly  warmer,  the  rate  rises  to  fifty  and  soon 
to  seventy  miles  a  day.  This  increase  in  speed 
does  not  mean  that  the  robin  flies  faster,  but  that 
its  rests  are  shorter. 

The  same  authority  tells  us  that,  when  travel- 
ing from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Minnesota,  black- 
poll  warblers  average  only  thirty  to  thirty-five 
miles  a  day,  but  before  they  reach  Alaska,  they 
have  raised  this  rate  to  two  hundred  miles  a  day. 
So  while  the  journey  of  one  thousand  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Minnesota  takes  thirty 
days,  the  twenty-five  hundred  miles  from  Minne- 
sota to  Alaska  is  made  in  half  that  time. 


GROSBI    VKS 


Like  tlowi-rs  and  trees,  birds  are  closely  depen- 
dent on  the  weather.  How  little  change  there  is 
for  weeks  after  the  first  skunk-cabbage  is  seen, 
or  the  first  pussy-willow  blooms!  Then  as  the 
days  grow  warmer,  the  woods  are  suddenly  tilled 
with  tlowers  and  the  trees  thickly  covered  with 
leaves;  and  with  them  come  the  birds. 

From  this  glance  at  the  birds'  time-table,  we 
have  learned  that  nearly  every  month  in  the  year 
has  its  bird  travelers.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  study  of  birds  is  so  interesting.    There  is 
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always  something  happening  in  the  birds'  world. 
Some  one  is  coming  or  some  one  is  going.  We 
are  continually  greeting  old  friends  or  making 
new  ones. 

Will  it  not  add  greatly  to  our  pleasure  to  know 
where  they  have  been  and  whither  they  are 
bound  ? 

AN  ARCH  MADE  OF  A  WHALE'S  JAWS 


In  the  beautiful  Alameda  Gardens  of  Gibraltar 
stands  a  curious  archway  made  of  the  two  jaw- 
bones of  a  whale.  Although  a  whale's  throat  is 
hardly  larger  than  a  man's  head,  the  jaws  are 
huge— a  fact  that  is  graphically  shown  by  the 
photograph  which  we  print  herewith. 

SPRUCING  UP  A  BATTLE-SHIP 

You  boys  watch  ships  with  interest.  Clean  and 
graceful  and  mysteriously  outward  bound,  they 
cannot  help  fascinating  a  boy's  mind.  But  did 
you  ever  stop  to  wonder  what  the  part  of  the 
ship  that  is  under  water  looks  like?  ( )r  did  you 
just  imagine  that  it  was  as  immaculate  as  the 
deck?  Indeed  it  is  not.  Instead,  it  is  as  whisk- 
ered as  Santa  Clans.  The  "whiskers"  are  bar- 
nacles and  all  sorts  of  long  slimy  marine  growths, 
which  must  be  "shaved  off"  every  so  often.  But 
the   razor  has   never   been   invented   that   would 


shave  something  that  is  25  feet  under  water.  So 
what  do  they  do  ?  They  put  the  ship  into  a  huge 
dry-dock,  run  the  water  out  until  the  great  hull  is 
completely  exposed  to  the  air,  and  then  scrape  it. 
Often,  as  well  as  the 
cleaning,  repairs  to 
the  propeller  or  other 
underwater  machin- 
ery are  needed.  The 
large  vessels  of  the 
Navy  are  docked 
every  six  months,  and 
it  is  also  considered 
good  business  econ- 
omy to  dock  fast  mer- 
chant-ships and  trans- 
atlantic liners  very 
frequently,  as  the  ma- 
rine growth  may  re- 
tard the  speed  of  a 
ship  one  half. 

Dry-docks  have 
been  built  of  stone, 
wood,  and  concrete. 
Concrete  is  considered 
the  best  material.  The  dry-dock  looks  like  a  tre- 
mendous bath-tub,  and  the  bottom  has  to  be  very 
strong  to  support  the  weight  of  the  great  ships. 
One  end  is  closed  by  a  sort  of  barge,  or  caisson, 
which,  when  floated  into  position  and  filled  with 
water,  sinks  down  into  grooves  in  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  dry-dock  and  separates  the  dock 
from  the  water  outside. 

Getting  a  battle-ship  or  ocean  liner  into  one  of 
these  dry-docks  is  a  real  feat  of  engineering  skill. 
First  the  water  is  pumped  out  of  the  caisson. 
This  so  lightens  it  that  it  rises  out  of  the  grooves 
in  the  dock  and  can  be  floated  out  of  the  way 
of  the  incoming  ship.    Then  the  tugs  tow  the  ship 


A  BATTLE-SHIP    IX   DRY-DOCK. 
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THE    CAISSOX    THAT    CLOSES    THE    ENTRANCE 
OF  THE   DRY-DOCK. 

into  the  dock  very  slowly,  many  thick  ropes, 
called  hawsers,  being  carried  over  the  side  to 
winches  on  the  dock.     The  ship  is  finally  brought 
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to  a  stop  with  the  center  line  or  keel  of  the  ship 
exactly  in  the  center  line  of  the  dock.  The  cais- 
son is  then  towed  into  place  and  water  pumped 
into  it  until  it  settles  down  into  the  grooves  in 


A  CONCRETE    DRY-DOCK  750  FEET  LONG 

the  dock,  thus  making  it  water-tight.  Then  huge 
centrifugal  pumps  begin  to  pump  out  the  water, 
while  the  ship  slowly  sinks  into  a  sort  of  cradle 
prepared  for  her  on  the  bottom  of  the  dock.  Each 
ship  requires  a  different  cradle.  As  the  water 
gets  lower  and  lower,  workmen  shore  up  the 
vessel  by  using  timbers  which  keep  it  from  top- 
pling over.  When  only  a  foot  or  so  of  water  is 
left  in  the  bottom  of  the  great  concrete  tub,  it 
is  great  fun  to  watch  the  workmen  trying  to  catch 
the  fish  which  were  imprisoned  when  the  caisson 
slipped  into  place,  and  which  swim  around  trying 
to  escape. 

Undocking  is  a  reversal  of  the  process  just  de- 
scribed. The  water  is  allowed  to  run  into  the 
dock  through  holes  in  the  caisson,  the  ship  gradu- 


ally rises,  the  caisson  is  floated  away  from  the 
entrance,  and  the  busy  little  tugs  take  the  ship 
in  tow  and  run  her  alongside  of  a  near-by  pier. 
There  she  is,  safely  out  of  dry-dock,  and  look- 
ing just  as  she  did  when  she 
went  in.     But  the  captain  will 
chuckle,  and  tell  you  that  it  is 
not   for  vanity  but   efficiency 
that  his  ship  "gets  shaved." 
Mary  Emery  Smith. 

HOW  AN  AUTOMOBILE  WAS 

CONVERTED  INTO  A 

LOCOMOTIVE 

Probably  the  only  automobile 
in  the  world  that  performs  the 
duties  of  the  regulation  steam- 
locomotive,  is  at  a  mine  in 
Shafter,  Texas,  where  it  is 
used  to  haul  ore-cars. 

Steel  flanges,  to  permit  of 
the  wheels  running  on  tracks,  were  substituted  for 
the  rubber  tires.  Then  sprocket-wheels  were  keyed 
to  the  ends  of  the  rear  axle,  and  larger  ones  fast- 
ened to  the  rear  wheels,  the  ratio  of  these  sprock- 
ets being  three  to  one. 

After  these  changes  had  been  made  it  was 
found  that  the  auto-locomotive  was  capable  of 
hauling  quite  easily  three  loaded  ore-cars,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  16.500  pounds.  Its  use  also 
resulted  in  a  considerable  reduction  in  running 
expenses,  as,  on  four  and  one  half  gallons  of 
gasoline  and  one  gallon  of  lubricating  oil,  the 
motor  travels  eighteen  miles  each  day  with  loaded 
cars,  and  hauls  the  empty  cars  back  the  same 
distance. 

Robert  H.  Moulto.v 
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"HE   TOOK    ME    HOME    AS   A    BIRTHDAY    PRESENT   TO    BETTY. 

BETTY'S  PARROT  TELLS  HIS  STORY 

BY  ETHEL  M.   PEYSER 

I  often  wonder  how  a  little  girl  would  like  to  belong  to  a  bird.  I  am  a  bird 
myself,  and  I  belong  to  a  deaMittle  girl  named  Betty.  So  I  know  how  it  feels 
for  a  bird  to  belong  to  a  child.  What  puzzles  me  is  how  it  would  feci  if  things 
were  turned  about,  and  if  children  belonged  to  birds  !  I  sit  on  my  perch  and  think 
about  this  for  hours  at  a  time,  but  I  never  find  any  answer.  A  cage  is  a  very 
small  place  to  think  things  out   in. 

Since  I  can't  decide  how  you  would  like  to  belong  to  a  bird.  I  'm  going  to  try 
to  tell  you  how  I  happened  to  belong  to   Betty,  and  about  a  bird's  life  in  a  cage. 

Long  ago  1  used  to  live  in  the  most  wonderful  forest  you  ever  saw.  It  was  in 
a  far-off  country  called  South  America.  The  trees  were  so  high  and  so  thick  that, 
if  you  lay  on  your  back  on  the  ground  and  looked  up.  you  could  n't  see  the  blue 
sky  at  all,  you  could  see  only  the  green  branches  of  trees.  We  parrots  lived  in 
the  tops  of  these  high  trees.  You  can't  think  how  nice  it  was  up  there  in  the 
sunshine!  For  in  South  America  the  sun  is  warmer  than  in  North  America  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  which  is  probably  the  hottest  day  you  ever  heard  of ! 
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We  lived  in  big  families.  It  was  just  as  though  all  your  uncles,  and  aunts,  and 
cousins,  and  your  mother  and  father,  and  their  mothers  and  fathers  all  lived 
together.  And  when  we  were  at  breakfast  in  the  tree-tops,  we  all  chattered  and 
shrieked  at  once  ;  so  that  we  made  more  noise  than  you  ever  heard  of  at  all  the 
Christmas  dinners  you  ever  went  to ! 

In  my  forest  in  South  America,  bananas  grow  wild,  as  blackberries  do  up  here  ; 
and    there    are,   besides,  mwm 

all  sorts  of  queer  fruits 
with  names  so  long  that 
you  could  n't  say  them 
without  practising.  We 
used  to  find  one  of  these 
fruit-trees,  and  there  the 
whole  family  would  have 
breakfast.  My,  but  it 
was  jolly ! 

And  then  one  day  I 
was  caught  by  a  hunter. 
He  had  set  a  trap  to  catch 
me,  and  as  I  was  a  very 
young  parrot  and  knew 
no  better,  I  hopped  right 
into  that  trap !  The 
hunter  shut  me  up  in  a 
tiny  cage  and  took  me 
on  a  long  journey  in  a 
boat,  until  at  last  we  came 
to  what  he  called  a  city. 
There  he  left  me  at  a 
shop  to  be  sold.  All  this 
time  I  was  very  cross  and 
unhappy.  You  see,  I 
did  n't  like  the  cage*,  and 
I  missed  the  lovely  forest 
and  the  sunshine  in  the 
tre<  I   spent   the 

whole  day  grieving,  and 
I  bit  and  snapped  at  every 
one  who  came  near.  I 
suppose  I  should  n't  ha\  e, 
but  I  did. 

Then  one  day  a  tall 
man  with  a  gray  mustache  came  into  the-  shop  and  bought  me.  This  man  was 
Betty's  father;  and  In-  took  me  home  as  a  birthday  present  to  Betty.  As  soon  as 
I  got  to  know  Betty,  I  was  happier.  She  was  so  good  to  me,  and  sh<-  seemed  to 
understand  that  birds  have  real  feelinp-s.  Betty  grave  me  a  name.  She  called 
me  Jocko.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  a  nice  name  or  not,  but  I  like  it  because 
Betty  gave  it  to  me. 


'SOMETIME!  ME    UP   IN    HER   DOLLS    CLOTHES. 

M.Vl    PAG 
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For  the  first  time  since  I  was  trapped  by  the  hunter,  I  began  to  chatter  once 
more.  Then  Betty  wanted  to  teach  me  English.  It  took  her  a  very,  very  long 
time.  She  had  to  say  the  same  words  over  and  over  and  over.  You  see,  your 
language  is  very  hard  for  us  birds!  At  last  I  could  say:  "  Pretty  Jocko!  Pretty 
Jocko!"  Betty  was  so  happy  that  she  jumped  up  and  down  and  clapped  her 
hands.  Then  I  learned  to  say:  "Morning,  Betty!  Feeling  well  this  morning?" 
And  just  doing  what  Betty  liked  seemed  to  make  me  happier. 

Betty  loved  pets.  She  had  a  big,  fat,  sleepy  cat,  and  a  tame  pigeon,  and  a 
mischievous  squirrel.  She  used  to  punish  us  by  shutting  us  up  in  her  closet  if  we 
quarreled  with  each  other,  so  that  we  soon  learned  to  get  on  happily  together. 
I  am  sure  Betty  loved  me  best,  because  I  was  the  only  one  of  her  pets  that  could 
talk  to  her  in  her  own  language;  the  cat  could  only  purr;  the  pigeon  could  only 
coo;  the  gray  squirrel  could  only  chatter;  but/  could  say:  "Morning,  Betty! 
Feeling  well?"  I  was  very  proud  of  that!  I  guess  all  parrots  look  proud  when 
they  can  speak  English  —  a  hard  task  even  for  people! 

Betty  did  n't  care  much  for  dolls;  you  see,  she  had  so  many  live  pets  that  she 
had  her  hands  quite  full  taking  care  of  us.  Sometimes  she  used  to  dress  me  up 
in  her  dolls'  clothes.  I  did  n't  like  that!  I  thought  my  bright  feathers  were  far 
finer  than  any  stupid  dolls'  clothes. 

One  day  I  had  a  horrible  adventure !  I  shall  never  forget  that  day.  You  see, 
Betty  used  to  let  me  out  of  the  cage  quite  often.  On  this  day,  as  usual,  I  was 
sitting  on  the  porch,  perched  on  the  railing,  when  along  came  Betty's  new  nurse, 
and  she  frightened  me  by  shaking  a  broom  at  me!  Afterward,  she  said  that  she 
had  only  wanted  to  drive  me  back  into  my  cage;  but  I  did  n't  know  that  then! 
And  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  flew  up  into  a  tree.  I  found  that  I  did  n't  feel  at 
home  in  a  tree  any  more.  I  had  lived  so  long  in  a  cage!  So  I  flew  from  tree 
to  tree,  getting  more  and  more  frightened  all  the  time,  and  more  and  more  tired. 
I  realized  that  I  was  lost,  because  I  could  not  find  Betty's  house  with  the  gray 
chimneys. 

Night  came — all  dark  and  cold — and  I  was  hungry  and  shivering.  I  longed 
for  Betty's  warm  room  where  my  cage  hung;  and  I  longed  for  my  seed -cup,  full 
of  nice  seeds.  And  dear  Betty!  Would  I  ever  see  her  again?  Or  would  she  get 
some  other  parrot  to  take  my  place? 

In  the  morning,  after  the  longest  night  in  the  world,  a  man  came  and  climbed 
the  tree  where  I  sat.  I  was  too  stiff  with  cold  to  try  to  fly  away.  The  man  caught 
me  by  throwing  an  old  coat  over  my  head,  and  then  he  took  me  home  to  Betty. 
Dear  Betty!  She  had  been  crying  because  she  thought  I  was  lost.  She  took  me 
in  her  arms  and  kissed  me,  just  the  way  your  mother  kisses  you,  and  I  was  as  glad 
to  get  home  as  she  was  to  have  me. 

When  I  was  in  the  cage,  I  used  to  think  that  it  would  be  pretty  nice  to  get  out 
in  the  tree-tops  once  more.  But  now  I  found  that,  after  you  have  lived  for  a  long 
time  in  a  cage,  you  forget  how  to  live  in  trees.  And  these  trees  were  so  different 
from  the  trees  in  my  South  American  forest.  There  were  no  juicy  fruits  here,  and 
it  was  so  cold  and  so  lonely. 

But  all  this  happened  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  have  never  flown  away  from  home 
since  that  day. 

You  see,  I  learned  then  that,  when  you  are  in  a  strange  land,  the  very  best  thing 
that  can  happen  to  you  is  to  belong  to  a  kind  little  girl. 
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"A    HEADING    KUK    MARCH."       liY    ROBERT    MARTIN,  AGt    15.       (HONuK    Ml 


In  glancing  through  some  old  files  of  the  League  pages 
not  long  ago,  we  chanced  to  find  as  the  opening  rhyme 
for  March,  1903,  these  lines: 

"Blow,  blow,  ye  winds!     Blow  loud,  blow  long — 
The  storm's  huzza,  the  winter's  song; 
Come  oxer  sea  and  hill  and  plain 
And  blow  us  back  the  Spring  again  !" 

And  in  the  competition  for  March  of  the  very  next 
year,  this  verse  headed  the  introduction: 

"In  the  oozy  marsh  is  a  leaf  of  green, 
And  a  rift  of  blue  in  tin-  skits  of  gray, 
While  tin-   wind  unceasingly  blows  between 
To  blow  old  Winter  away!" 

So,  it  seems,  if  March  responded  in  each  of  these  years 
as  the  blustery  old  month  was  respectfully — and  poeti- 
cally— requested  to  do,  tin-  wind  blew  the  Spring  back 
in   1903,  and  blew  tin-  Winter  away  in   1904!     This  year, 


we  are  not  so  particular.  It  may  follow  either  plan, 
according  to  its  own  sweet  will,  and  we  shall  be  satis- 
fied, provided  only  that  Spring  arrives  at  a  date  reason- 
ably near  to  schedule  time  !  By  the  way,  that  "blow  us 
back  the  Spring  again"  is  a  faulty  line  that  ought  never 
to  have  been  written.  Of  course,  you  all  know  why. 
So  we  apologize  for  reprinting  it,  and  anyhow — April 
first  is  on  tin-  way  ! 

Meanwhile,  here  is  something  more  important  than 
any  weather,  past  or  present,  namely  :  a  goodly  list  of 
Prize-Winners,  and  page  after  page  of  stories,  verses, 
drawings  and  photographs,  every  one  of  which  is  a 
credit  to  its  sender  and  to  our  beloved  League.  Some 
of  the  best  prose  contributions  received  this  month  have 
conn-  from  the  younger  members,  which  is  good  to  see 
— for  think  of  the  years  still  remaining  to  them  in 
which  tiny  can  continue  to  write  for  us!  And,  pic- 
torially,  the  month's  exhibit  contains  a  number  of  re- 
markably fine  drawings  and  photographic  seem  s 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.   193 
In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Gold  badge,  Elizabeth  Clark  (age  13),  New  York. 

Silver  badges,  Cyrus  B.  King  (age  12),  Pennsylvania;  Frances  Brown  (age  13),  Pennsylvania;  Gertrude  Nelson  (age 
12),  California;  Barbara  W.  Burks  (age  12).  California;  Catharine  Carr  (age  121,  Rhode  Island;  Elsbeth  McGoodwin 
(age  14),   Illinois. 

VERSE.     Silver  badge,  Miriam  Simons  (age  14),  Wisconsin. 

DRAWINGS.     Silver  badges,  Lucile  Sanders  (age   13),  Canada;    Janet  W.Campbell  (age   151,  New  York;    Helen 

Davies  (age  17),  Minnesota;  Bessie  Doogue  (age  151,  Massachusetts. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Gold  badge,  Madelaine  Ray  Brown  (age  17),  Rhode  Island. 

Silver  badges,  Alice  Warren  (age  14),  Illinois;  Marion  Whiteside  (age  13),  Oregon;  Katherine  Thomas  (age  14), 
Maryland;  Kathryn  R.  Eckbert  (age  11),  Pennsylvania;  Elizabeth  W.  Graves  (age  16),  Connecticut;  Gardner  Leonard 
(age  10),  New    York. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  badges,  Edith  Brooks  (age  ib),  Illinois;    Richard  S.  Angell  (age  to),  South  Dakota. 
PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Gold  badge,  Elizabeth  Rodgers  (age  17),  New  Jersey. 
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MY  STAR 

BY    MIRIAM    SIMONS    (AGE    14) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Brightly  a  silver  light  she  shed  on  me. 
I  watched  it  as  I  drifted  out  to  sea. 
My  native  land  sank  slowly  into  mist. 
Bright  gleamed  the  water,  by  the  soft  moon  kissed. 

Down  that  moon-path  I  drifted  :  watched  my  star, 
Which  beckoned  to  me,  calling,  "Here  they  are — 
All  things  thou  pinest  for,  fame,  honor,  gold!" 
I  followed  down  the  moon-path,  bright  but  cold. 

The  things  I  wished  for  now  are  turned  to  dust, 
Fame  dead,  the  honor  cold,  the  gold  is  rust. 
My  star,  I  turn  to  thee.     Where  is  my  rest? 
"Return  to  thine  own  homeland.     That  is  best." 

AN  EVENING  I  HAVE  ENJOYED 

BY    ELIZABETH    CLARK    (.AGE    1 3) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  January,  igi6) 
In  our  family  it  is  the  custom  to  give  each  child  a  party 
on  his  ninth  birthday.     My  brother's  birthday  comes  in 
the    summer,    when    few    of    his    friends    are    at    home. 


The  first  thing  the  boys  did  after  laying  aside  their 
wraps  was  to  come  into  the  parlor  and  drink  several 
glasses  of  lemonade,  which  I  served. 

Then  the  gas  was  turned  out  and  the  pictures  shown 


i.V  ALICE  W.\:  I       (SILVfcK  BADGE.) 


Therefore  he  asked  to  have  his  party  during  the  winter 
or  spring. 

Our  radiopticon  afforded  a  novel   form  of  entertain- 
ment, and  the  invitations  requested  each  boy  to  bring  a 
if  his  favorite  post-cards. 

Previous  to  the  occasion,  my  mother  and  I  cut  out 
and  pasted  on  cards  some  colored  advertisements  from 
the  advertising  pages  of  St.  Nicholas. 

'  inly   the    pictures   were    shown,   as   these   cards   were 
for  a  contest  in   which   the  names  of  the  products  pic- 
tured   w«re   \>>    I  !.      The   cards   were   num! 
and  cards  with  corresponding  numbers  and  blank  spaces 
prepan  d.     A  prize  of  a  box  of  candy  was  ofl 


'A   TRAVEL   PICTURE.  BV    MARION    WHITESIDE,  AGE 

(-ILYER   BADGE.) 


in  order.  As  each  one  was  thrown  on  the  sheet,  the 
boys  wrote  what  advertised  product  they  thought  it  was. 
A  hard  picture  was  one  of  three  badges,  which  repre- 
sented grape-nuts.  One  boy,  who  got  only  one  article 
wrong,  won  the  prize. 

Then  we  showed  the  postal  cards  the  boys  had 
brought. 

Later  in  the  evening,  ice-cream  and  cake  disappeared 
very  rapidly,  and  soon  after  the  boys  went  home. 


AN  EVENING  I  HAVE  ENJOYED 

BY    CYRUS    B.    KING    (AGE    12) 

(Silver  Badge) 
YVe  all  sat  around  the  big  blazing  camp-fire,  from  which 
the  flames  mounted  almost  twenty  feet  into  the  sky. 

We  were  camping  in  Jackson's  Hole,  Wyoming;  and 
as  it  was  our  last  night  in  camp,  we  agreed  to  have  a 
big  fire. 

All  of  us  had  collected  wood  from  five  o'clock  that 
afternoon  for  the  fire. 

We   sat  on   logs   we   had   hauled   in    from   the  woods. 


"A  TRAVEL    I  V    KAIIIKKINt    THOMAS,  AGE    14. 

r  R  LADGE.) 


-   seeing  that   the    horses   were   safely   picketed,   we 
all  got  around  the  fire. 

As  we   were   sitting  there,  we  piled  dried  pine-needles 
on  the  fire,  which  made  the  sparks  fly  almost  thirty 
into  the  air. 

It   was   a   grand   sight    from   the  woods:   th* 
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crackling  fire,  with  nine  people  sitting  around  it,  and 
the  pure  white  tents  glowing  in  the  light  of  it.  On  all 
sides  loomed  the  great  Teton  Mountains,  hardly  distin- 
guishable in  the  dark. 

The  only  noise  that  broke  the  silence  was  the  occa- 
sional howl  of  a  coyote,  a  snort  of  one  of  the  horses, 
and  the  steady  crackling  of  the  fire. 

I  would  rather  spend  an  evening  around  a  camp-fire 
in  the  real  woods  than  in  a  theater. 


'A    HEADING    FOR   MARCH.         BY    LUCILE    SANDERS,  AGE    i: 
(SILVER   BADGE.) 


THE  STARS 

BY   ANNETTE  AUSLANDER    (AGE    15) 

Sweet  eyes  of  Heaven,  do  you  not  drop  tears, 
And  tremble  sadly  when  you  but  behold 
The  tumult  of  our  earth,  the  bloody  spears, 
The  blasphemings,  the  tragedies  untold? 

Dear  forms  of  light  and  love,  in  somber  shroud, 
You  weep  at  this  ;  or  do  I  seem  to  see 
Through  my  own  blurred  eyes,  as  through  a  cloud, 
A  vision  of  the  good  that  is  to  be? 

Eternal  sentinels  of  Faith  and  Hope 
And  Truth,  despite  the  lies  and  lusts  of  men, — 
Oh  light  the  ways  where  Hate  and  Blindness  grope  ! 
Oh  bless  us  with  the  Peace  of  God  again  ! 


THE  STAR 

BY    MARGUERITE   TJADER    (AGE    1 4) 

I  am  the  North  Star, 

Gleaming  forever 

Over  the  distant  haunts  of  men. 

In  the  chill  midnight, 

Far  in  the  Northland, 

Guide  I  the  traveler's  wandering  steps. 

And  in  the  Arctic  Seas, 

Tho'  the  fierce  storms  rage, 

I  am  the  sailing  craft's  tireless  guide. 

So  I  shine  onward, 

Faltering  never, 

l*ntil  my  Maker's  voice  bids  me  rest. 

AN  EVENING  I  HAVE  ENJOYED 

BY    FRANCES    BROWN    (AGE    1 3) 

(Silver  Badge) 

I  like  excitement.  Perhaps  that  is  why  I  enjoyed,  so 
much,  the  evening  I  shall  tell  about. 

"I  am  going  to  stay  up  all  night  with  Uncle  Rob  to- 
night in  the  hay-loft,  while  he  watches  for  the  bear," 
my  twelve-year-old  brother  Tom  announced  one  evening 
at  supper. 

"Then  I  am,  too,"  I  said  coolly. 

Tom  looked  at  me  scornfully. 

"Girls  can't  watch  for  bears,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  care.  Uncle  Rob  promised  that  I  could  see 
that  bear,"  I  said.  And  then  a  dispute  followed,  which 
was  interrupted  by  Father,  who  said  I  could  go. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  was  n't  wanted,  I  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  walk  to  Uncle  Rob's  after  supper 
through  the  snow,  though  Tom  walked  in  moody  silence 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

Uncle  Rob  laughed  when  he  found  what  I  intended 
to  do,  and  we  went  out  to  the  hay-loft,  where  we  settled 
ourselves  comfortably  in  warm  blankets  near  the  open 
window,  where  we  could  see  the  beehives  in  the  or- 
chard. 

Uncle  Rob  and  Tom  were  soon  sound  asleep  and 
snoring,  but  something  kept  me  awake.  Presently,  just 
as  I  was  dozing,  I  heard  a  beehive  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  I  jumped  up.     Uncle  Rob  and  Tom  still  slept,  and 
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BY    GARDNER    LEONARD,  AGE    10. 
(SILVER  BADGE.) 


KATHRYN   R.  BCKBERT,   AGE    It. 
1  311  VER   BADGE.) 
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BY    ELIZABETH    \V.   CRAVES,  AGE    16. 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 
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BY    KITH    HARRISON,  AGE    14. 


BY   MARGARET   GRIFFITH,  AGE    17 


BY    HOBAKT    ADAMS,  AGE    1 3.  BY    HORTON    II.    HONSAKBR,  AGE    17.      (llO.NOl' 


BY   DORIS   G.   POWELL,  AGE    15. 


BV   ROSAMOND  THOMAS,    AGE   II. 


BPHINB   RAM  M.K,    \<,h    l". 


BY   SAMUEL   R.  SP1KER,  Aot    13. 


'A   TRAVEL   PICTURE." 


BV   MADBLAINB    KAY    BROWN,  AGS    17       (GOLD   LADGE. 
SILVER  BADGE   WON   MARCH,  1914.J 
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'A   HEADING    FOR    MARCH."      fSY   EDWARD   L.  PALMER,  AGE   1 7.       (HONOR   MEMDER.) 


I  crept  up  closer  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  It  was 
moonlight,  and  I  could  plainly  see  the  bear  facing  me. 
How  I  wished  that  I  could  shoot ! 

But  I  called  Uncle  Rob,  who  shot  the  bear,  and  Tom 
slept  through  it  all. 

A  little  later,  I  received  a  beautiful  bearskin  rug  for 
my  room,  with  Uncle  Rob's  compliments  to  the  girl 
who  caught  the  bear  ;  for  he  insisted  that  if  I  had  not 
awakened  him,  he  never  could  have  shot  it. 

AN  EVENING  I  HAVE  ENJOYED 

BV   GERTRUDE    NELSON    (AGE    J  2) 

{Silver  Badge) 
It  was  the  evening  of  my  twelfth  birthday,  and  Grand- 
father and  I  were  sitting  alone  by  the  great  fireplace  in 
the  library.  It  was  so  quiet  that  even  the  soft  ticking 
of  the  mantel  clock  seemed  loud,  and  it  made  me  feel 
lonesome  and  depressed,  for  no  one  else  was  home — not 
even  Mother  or  Daddy  ;  they  were  at  the  seashore  hav- 
ing a  lovely  time. 

And  then  the  good  time  we  had  last   year  came  back 


A   TRAVEL   PICTURE.  ii\     NANCY   JAY,  AGE    15. 

to  me,  with  Mother.  Daddy,  Louise  and  Jack,  and  Grand- 
mother. Louise  and  Jack,  who  were  engaged  last  year, 
arc  married   now,  and   Grandmother   has  passed   away. 

"Well,  my  girl,"  said  Grandfather,  trying  to  be  cheer- 
ful, ''this  is  rather  different   from  last  year,  is  n't  it?" 

I  nodded,  not  feeling  inclined  to  talk.  He  broached 
one  more  subject,  and  then,  seeing  I  still  said  nothing, 
relapsed  into  silence. 


The  fire  flickered  and  almost  went  out,  so  I  rose  and 
put  more  wood  on.  Hardly  had  1  seated  myself  again 
when  the  door-bell  rang.  I  did  not  care  who  or  what  it 
was,  being  much  engrossed  in  my  own  thoughts,  till  I 
heard  some  one  approaching. 

And  who  should  it  be  but  Mother  and  Daddy  ! 

T.  being  too 
astonished  to 
speak,  could  only 
embrace  them 
both.  They  ex- 
plained that  they 
had  come  one 
day  ahead  to 
surprise  Grand- 
pa and  me,  know- 
ing we  would 
be  lonesome. 

And  so  we 
talked  on  and 
on,  just  as  a 
family  would, 
Daddy  giving 
us  some  pres- 
ents they  had 
brought.         And 

everj  one  seem- 
ed to  crow 
dearer  to  me 
than  ever  on 
that          evening 

that  I  most  enjoyed.     All  my  gloom  and  depression  were 
gone,   and   T    felt    1    was  the   happiest   girl   in   the  world. 

\s     I     went    to    bed    that    night,    I    realized    that 
back  as   I    could   remember,  all  my  clouds   had   been  lined 
with    silver,    though     !     had    anticipated    none    of    them. 
1    learned   a   lesson  that   night. 

1111-    STAR 
IV    II  EANOR    .loll  \so\    i  VGE    lj) 
(Honor  Member) 
Tin-:  last  pale  glimmer  in  the  wak'ning  sky, 

All  touched  with  threads  of  rose  and  pearly  gray, 
Nighl   leaves  her  last  sweel   star  to  shine  good-by, 
Amid  the  dawning  radiance  of  day. 


BY  DOROTHY  HUGHES, 
i  ;.   (honor  MEMBER.) 
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STARS 

BY    SARAH     F.    BOROCK    (AGE    151 
( Honor  Member  | 
As  I  was  walking  up  the  hill  with  pretty  Alma   Brown. 
Young  Tommie  Dodd  upon  his  sled  just  then  came 

rushing  down. 
I  was  not  quick  in  stepping  back  ;  the  next  thing  that  I 

knew 
Was.  I  was  rolling  down  the  hill,  then  staring  at  the 
blue. 

I  lay  there  on  the  snowy  mead,  T  made  no  move  to  rise, 
But  wonderstricken  gazed  upon  the  marvels  'fore  my 

eyes. 
For  tho'  't  was  day,  upon  the  sky  there  danced  large 

twinkling  stars, 
Green  Jupiters,  two  purple  moons,  a  red,  revolving 

Mars  ; 
The  seven   Pleiads,  brilliant,  gay,  tripped  with   exquisite 

ce  : 
The  two  Bears  marched,  the  Dipper  dipped,  the  North 

Star  left  his  place. 

Just  then  I  heard  a  scornful  laugh,  sweet  Alma  walked 

away. 
1  slowly  rose,  those  gorgeous  stars  I  saw  no  more  that 

day. 
And  now  sweet  Alma's  look  is  cold,  she  spurns  me  from 

afar. 
And  now,  if  you  would  make  me  wroth,  why,  then,  just 

mention  '"star.'' 


AN  EVENING  I  HAVE  ENJOYED 

BY    CATHARINE    CAKK    (AGE    \2) 

(Silver  Badge) 
"Come  over  to  our  house  at  seven  to-night,"  Etta  Ross 
said  to  me  one  afternoon.  She  was  a  northern  yirl  and 
had  only  lived  in  Georgia  a  year.  Her  only  brother  was 
in  the  North,  and  she  missed  him  a  lot.  As  she  said,  it 
was    quite    a    jump    from    a    Maine    farm    to    a    Georgia 


"A  TRAVEL   PICTURE."      BV   A! 

plantation,  and  Etta  soon  grew  homesick  after  thi 
elty  wore  off. 

A    few    days    before,    there    had    arrived    two 
piano-boxes    for    Miss    Etta    Ross    from    Robert    !<■  • 
Maine.     As  you  may  suppose,  school  was 

curious. 

Bob,    her   brother,   had    written    that    as   she   could   n't 
come  north  he  would  s<  nd  the  North  to  her. 

Promptly  at  seven  o'clock  I  reached  Etta's  house.     <  >n 


the  large  piazza  was  a  crowd  of  the  neighborhood  girls 
and  boys.  In  a  moment  Etta  appeared  and  led  us  to  a 
large  unused  building  without  any  floor.  There  were 
several  square  holes  cut  in  the  sides  for  windows. 

Etta   invited  us  to  enter  and  we  did. 

The  floor  of  packed  earth  was  covered  with  hay,  there 
were  small  shocks  of  corn  ranged  round  the  walls  (one 
for  each  child),  and  the  place  was  lit  with  a  dozen  jack- 
o'-lanterns.  We  were  given  husking  pegs  and  set  to 
work,  the  object 
being  to  see  who 
could  get  the  most 
red   ears. 

We  all  liked 
the  novelty.  My 
brother  won  the 
first  prize, — seven 
red  ears, — and  a 
little  girl  of  nine- 
won  the  booby 
prize,  for  her 
cars  were  all 
white.  The  first 
prize  was  a  scare- 
crow made  of  an 
ear  of  corn  with 
the  husks  on,  and 
the  booby  prize 
was  a  corn  plant 
growing  in  a  hol- 
lowed-oul  pump- 
kin. We  all 
thought  that  the 
booby  prize  was 
better  than  the 
first  prize. 

For  refresh- 
ments we  had 
little  jugs  of 
sweet  cider,  three 
days  old,  and 
enormous  pieces 
of  mince  and  pumpkin  pies.  After  that  came  roasted 
chestnuts  and  great  fall  apples. 

That  was  an  evening  I  enjoyed. 


AN  EVENING  I  HAVE  ENJOYED 

BY    BARBARA   W.   BURKS    (AG! 

(Silver  Badge  > 

I  h.vi>  always  lived  in  a  little  Missourian  town,  so  I  was 
very  much  excited  as  at  six  o'clock  one  evening  I  stepped 
gingerly  up  on   the   platform   of  the   Los   Angeles   Lim 

ited.  A  black  porter  with  brass  buttons  all  down  Ins 
coal  of  spotless  white  showed  us  to  our  section. 

We  had  just  gol   settled  when  a  colored  waiter  stood 

at  the  door  and  called,  "hirst  call  fob  dinnah,"  over 
and   •■ 

We  went  into  the  dining-car  and  ate  and  ate.  The 
train  joggled  so  that  Bud  spilled  soup  all  over  himself! 
We   hail   all   sorts  of  good   pickles,  and   olives,  and   cake. 

Then   we  went  back  to  our  car,  but   I   hardly  knew  it! 

of    the    seats    were   just    as    we    had    lift    them,    but 

curtains   hung    before    some    of   them,    and    through   the 

cracks  you  could  get  glimpst  9  of  beds  all  made  up  with 

white  sheets  and  blankets. 

It    was    n't    late,    but    Papa    called    the    porter,   and.   as    1 
live,  lie  took  a  key   from   his  pocket   and  pulled   down   a 
big  piece  from  the  wall.     Then  he  pulled  the  plush 
apart,    and    put    sheets    and    blankets    on    both    of   them  ! 


A  TRAVEL  !•:<  Ii  KE.    BV  WALTER  P. 
VARNELL,  AGE  15.   (honor  MEMBER.) 
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Mother  put  Bud  to  bed,  but  I  went  out  to  the  observa- 
tion-car and  looked  out  of  the  window  a  while. 

Finally,  I  went  back  to  bed.  Behind  the  curtains  I 
discovered  a  little  brass  thing  that  would  pull  out,  and 
there  was  a  cunning  little  electric  light  ! 

It  shone  right  down  on  the  little  horsehair  ring 
Edith  had  given  me  a  few  hours  before,  and,  as  I  looked 
at  it,  a  little  lump  almost  came  to  my  throat ;  but  I 
looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  pretty  moon  that  had 
always  looked  through  the  window  at  me  in  my  little 
bed  at  home,  so  I  felt  happy  again.  So  I  nestled  down 
and  thought  about  all  the  pleasant  evenings  I  have  had 
in  my  life — Edith's  party,  the  moonlight  picnic,  and 
ever  so  many  others,  but  I  decided  that  none  of  them 
had  I  enjoyed  more  than  this  first  evening  on  the  train. 


AN  EVENING  I  HAVE  ENJOYED 

BY   ELSBETH    MC  GOODWIN    (AGE    14) 

(Silver  Badge) 
"Yes  'm,  it  shore  was  de  finest  weddin'  I  eber  hab  went 
to  ;  and  de  bride,  well  she  was  beyond  description,  she 
done  look  so  lubly. 

"Did  I  enjoy  myself?  Well,  I  shud  say.  Why, 
ever'body  's  talkin'  about  how  I  was  de  belle  of  de  ball, 
an'  dat  ol'  yaller  merlatta  were  so  jealous  of  me,  she 
could  n't  see  straight.     I  don't  keer  though. 

"And  de  refreshments,  dey  was  simply  scrumptious  ; 
de  wedding  cake  was  as  big  as  a  room.  Dey  got  it  at 
Meyer's.  Lots  o'  people  thought  Maria  was  awful  silly 
to  buy  a  cake,  when  she  could  make  one  jest  as  well ; 
but  Maria  said  dat  she  wanted  it  count  o'  de  little  bride 
and  groom  and  a  cupid  standin'  on  top  o'  de  cake,  be- 
cause she  thought  it  was  so  stylish. 

"Den  at  de  end  we  all  sang  some  songs,  'Where  de 


"A  DECORATION."      BY  JANET  W.  CAMPBELL,  AGE    15. 
(SILVER  BADGE.) 


Rivers  Meet,'  'Wash  Me  and  I  Shall  Be  Whiter  than 
Snow,'  an'  so  fo'th. 

"Next  day  der  was  a  long  account  o'  de  weddin'  in 
de  paper  same  as  white  folks  has.  It  said  somepin' 
about  Hymen  bein'  there,  but  I  thinks  it  must  'a'  been 
a  misprint,  as  I  did  n't  see  any  Mr.  Hymen. 

"Yes  'm,  I  shud  say  I  did  enjoy  myself!" 


rnr 


HALSTED   TAFT,  AGE   14. 


THE  STAR 

BY    ELEANOR    JARVIS    CUSHMAN     (.\GE    9) 

From  the  sky  one  night  The  shepherds  rose 
A  star  looked  down  From  off  the  ground, 

Upon  the  streets  By  light  of  the  star 
Of  Bethlehem  town.  Their  way  they  found. 


And  shepherds  watched 
With  wondering  eyes 

That  star  with 

Questioning  surprise. 

And  from  the  heaven 

An  angel  came 
And  said :  "Ye  folk 

Of  Bethlehem 

Follow  the  star 

For  I  will  tell 
A  King  is  born. 

Come  wish  Him  well !' 


It  stopped  before 

A  lowly  shed 
Wherein  the  Christ-child 

Had  His  bed. 

And  there  they  entered, 

And  adored 
The  new-born  Babe. 

Their  Christ  and  Lord. 

And  ever  since 

That  star  has  unfurled 
A  heavenly  light 

To  light  the  world. 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  1.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 

permitted. 
No.  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


League  members  are  reminded  that  the  silver  badge 
must  be  won  before  the  gold  badge  can  be  awarded. 


1 


PROSE,  1 

Ruth  K.  Gaylord 
Mary  I.  Fry 
Mary  I'.  Bray 
Virginia  M.  Allcock 
Helen  A.  Morgan 
Ruth  R.  Aikman 
Elena  G.  Savclli 
Esther  J.  Lowell 
Gladys  Funck 
Jane  A.  Linn 
Sherwood  C.  Bain 
.1.  Wright 
i  (orothy  Ormsbee 
Virginia  Gould 
Florence  H. 

Nightingale 
Emilia  Marturet 
Elizabeth  Powell 

Ranck 

Sarah  Volkell 

Alice  11.  Postley 
Harriet  1'..  Pinter 
Bessie  Rosenman 
Lillian  Miller 
I  [elen  <  Isborne 
Marian  Farr 
William  Witte 
Frances  Gilmor 
Charlotte  lt.<  )rmsbee 
Ellen  M.  Chisholm 
Gjems  Fraser 
Sydney  Hauling 

Arcnbell 
Margherita  Hyde 
Eleanor  I  lolbrook 
Elizabeth  Schreiner 
Alio,-  Clark 


Marion  C.  Lewis 
Robert  May 
Ruth  Rrindze 
Viola  Black 
Louise 

Pappenheimer 
Agnes  Nolan 

PROSK,  j 

Ragnhild,  Dalsgaard 
Ellen  l'orter 
Helen  Farrer  Hyde 
Dorothy  Marshall 
( '<  instance  E.  Hartt 
Edith  Nelson 
Charlotte  Milsner 
Margaret  Seymour 
lean  Orinda  Hallett 
Goldie  Ha  vis 
Agnes  B.  Wells 
I  >ora  Sussman 
Ruth  1). 

Brandenstein 
[da  Esner 
Harriet  Felsenthal 
Irene  Shlivek 
Jeanne  P.  Lowry 
lli    a   \nne  I'eterson 
Vera  A.  Fowler 
\nn.i  1 1.  Glicenstein 
Leona  I  tixon 
Mary  Stuart 
Agnes  Mael lonald 
Phyllis  K.  Lett 
Walter  Hanlon 
Hilda  I). 'un 

Courtenay 
Carolyn  Lowmun 


Sam  Robinson 
Helen  Goodell 
Dorothy  Nelson 
Fanny  M.  Rosenman 
Ada  P.  Folwell 
Henry  S.  Rogerson 
Ann  Phelps 
Emeline  La  Mont 
Joseph  W.  Richards 
Alice  May  Austin 
Mary  G.  Howard 
Martha  Syson 
Tanette  Howard 
William  D. 

Richmond 
Margaret  Grim 

Margaret  Tool 
Olga  Marturet 

VKRSE,  i 

Llewellyn  WilcOX 
Charlotte  1  >. 

Vanderlip 
Phoebe  Wilson 
Mary  R.  Kvans 
Jessie  M.  Thompson 
Elizabeth  Rodgers 
Mareella  11.  Foster 
Margaret  \\  hitlock 
Susan  A.  Frazier 
Holly  Wilcox 

Louise  Sanford 
Samuel  A.  Nock 
Barbara  G.  Frost 
.Kan  F.  Black 
Christina  Phelps 
Edith  V.  Simonds, 
2nd 
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Eleanor  Peters 
Mary  Sumner 

Benson 
Margaret  C.  Eland 
Yvonne  Smith 
Lena  Becker 
Freda  Armstrong 
Hannah  Ratisher 
Mary  Locked 
Cora  Louise 

Butterfield 
Pamela  Burr 
Margaret  M.  Wallace 
Jessie  Hughes 
Kathryn  Annette 

Lyon 
Elizabeth  Whitney 
Laurence  B. 

Goodrich 
Janet  Brown 
Laura  D.  Orrok 
Elizabeth  Stamps 
Oscar  Kaplan 
Philipp  S.  Page 
Elizabeth  Marion 

Farwell 
Ruth  Barcher 
Margreta  S.  Kerr 
Marjorie  Seligman 
Pearl  Robertson 
Celestine  Morgan 
Gertrude  M.  Cole 
Esther  D.  Brickett 
Bertha  Haas 
Francis  Dawson 
Leona  Newman 
Marie  Mirvis 
Francis  W.  Read 
Rarlene  Armstrong 
Lucy  Newman 
Edna  Harley 
Elizabeth  Hallock 
Kleanor  Koons 

itA.Reardon 
rred  Kauffmann 
Martha  E.  Hodgson 
Hannah  Davidson 
Emily  M.  Hughes 
Marie  Chamberlain 
I.  N,  I'unnan 


June  M.  Cochrane 
Helen  A.  Johnson 
Marie  Nelson 
Otto  Tennigkeit 
Francis  Bartlett 
Marian  Allardt 
William  II.  Savin 
Lida  Raymond 
Katherine  Young 
John  Asher 

DRAWINGS,  2 

Verdie  E.  B. 
Fuller,  Jr. 
Emily  L.  Billings 
Maude  O.  Ross 
Oscar  K.  Rice 
Joanna  Holbrook 
Jeanette  Mack 
Barbara  Potter 
Deborah  Wald 
Louise  Wolf 
Rowland  H.  Gass  — 
George  Kass 
Randall  E.  Clark 

PHOTOGRAPHS, 

Virginia  Lee  Rust 
Mary  B.  Gage 
Elizabeth  Kimball 
Marian  Wenrich 
Edith  Culver 
Elizabeth  B.  Bray 
Jane  Wright 
Parker  P.  Xcwell 
Gordon  MacDougall 
Adaline  E.  Wheeler 
Martha  Buell 
Wendell  S.  Clampitt 
Miriam  H  elf  man 
C.  Everett  Rhodes 
Rosalie  Bell 
Elizabeth  Milne 
Ann  Goodhue 
Virginia  Xeedham 
Howard  R.  Sherman 
Mildred  W.   B 
Lolita  Stubblefield 


Dorothy  Bogart 
Grace  A.  Moore 
Hazel  Russell 
Elbert  Dalton 
Nancy  Robinson 
Louise  Porter 
Esther  S.  Ely 
Vera  Burke 


I 
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"A    HEADING   FOR    MARCH  "     BY 
DOOGUE,  AGE    15.     (SILVER    BADGE.) 


DRAWINGS,  1 

Gertrude  Parmelee 
Muriel  W.  Curtis 
Penelope  Pope 

Hubbard 
Elizabeth  Hoisington 
Naomi  Brackett 
N.  Wright 


Eleanor Macy  Evans 
Alden  W.  Jones 

Betty  Lowe 
Gladys  Smith 
Anna  M.  Horner 
Morrison  Marsh 
Betty  Lea  Barnes 
Vera  C.  Chapman 
Gerald  H.  Loomis 


"a  heading  for  m  vrch.' 
bv  helen  da  vies,  age 
17.     (SILVER  I  ) 

PHI  ITOGRAPHS.2 

Margaret  Eckbert 
<  iertrude  Mathev  son 
Cornwall  Spencer 
Joanna  Eckstein 
Arthur  II.  Emerick 
Sarah  Schoenberg 
Marion  West 
Isabella  Childe 
Margaret  L.  < 
Margaret  Gabel 
Walter  P.  St 
Dorothy  Son 
Barbara  Stanton 
Stanley  T.  1  tingman 
Charles  \\.  I  lingman 
Patricia  An  es 
Louise  S.  May 
Alice  M.  Tl 
Margaret  Phillips 
Frank  T.  Baldwin 
Marie  Frances  Poas 

Katherine  ( loolidge 

Edwai  d 

William  W.  Smith 
Clarence  S    I 
I  lorothy  1  )>■(  r 
Elizabeth  Sandei  -"ti 
Eunice  p.  Carter 
Sally  Robbins 
Virginia  1 1    Mason 

i  n  Rugb 
Richard  Loeu  enstein 
Marie  Puchner 
Margery 

1  lullougb 
I >.  <  iammon 
Elsie  Bi 

Frank  T.  Baldwin 
Moreau  <  Irosby 
Lucy  Pomeroy 
Robert  R.  Andrews 
Gertrude  Craven 
Anna 

Maic  nig 

Katherine  F .  Small 
Mary  I.vtle 

Ellis 
V  M.  Argabrite,  Jr. 

E.  A.  Tbrockx 
Nathalie  G.  Nelson 
Ernest  N'ieckan 
E.  Frances  Jennings 


Clarence  E. 

Weinland 
Emily  Louise 

Billings 
Maude  Olive  Ross 
Verdi  E.B.  Fuller  Jr. 
Oscar  K.  Rice 
Joanna  Holbrook 
Jeanette  Mack 
Barbara  Potter 


PUZZLES,  i 

Grace  Miller 
Richard  Boyd 
Sam  Churgel 
Armand  Donaldson 

PUZZLES,  2 
Grace  B.  Murray 


George  A.  Morton 
Irving  Johnson 
Homer  Ulrich 
Harryette  M. 

Zi:i,  merle 
Curtis  Dupree 
Philip  Jones 
Catherine  Dorris 
Consuelo  Miller 
Richard  W.  Frost 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  197 

Thf.  St.  NICHOLAS  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizesto  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  197  will  close  March  24  (for  for- 
eign members  March  30).  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nichol  \s  for  July. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "When  School  Is  <  Iver." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.      Subject,  "A  Brave  Deed." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.  Subject,  "Where  I  Have  Good 
Times. " 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "A  Fisherman's  Luck,''  or  a  Heading  for  July. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.     Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete 
of  answers    to    puzzles    in    this    issue    of  St.    NlCHOl  IS. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "  Riddle-box." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  Class  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  />',  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  P 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected"  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.   Contributors  must  state  in  a  where 

and  under  what  circumstances   the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution    can    be   returned  nu,'<\<<  it  is 

accompanied  by  a  self -i  and  stamped  envelop  of  tJw 

f  the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

ANY  reader  of  St.  NlCHOl  VS,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  \o  I  eague  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

1  ery  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 

inal  "  by  parent,  teat  Iter,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
convinced  beyond  doubt — nn</  must  state  in  writing — that 

ntribution  i  f,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 

of  the  sender.     If  prose,  thi  of  words  should  also 

led.  These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
but  on  the  contribution  itself —  if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write  or 
draw  on  one  nde  of  the  paper  only,  A  contributor  may  send 
but  our  contribution  a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  include  the  "  advertising 
competition"  (see  advertising  pages)  01  'Answers  to 
I'u//! 
Address  :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


The  "Christmas  Ship,"  sent  in  1914  by  the  children  of 
America  to  those  of  the  countries  at  war.  showed  how 
strong  is  the  tie  that  links  the  children  of  all  nations 
into  a  great  world-family.  St.  Nicholas,  therefore, 
willingly  prints  the  following  appeal  of  the  Franco- 
American  Committee  for  the  Protection  of  the  Children 
of  the  Frontier. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Comite  Franco- 
Americain  pour  la  Protection  des  Enfants  de  la  Fron- 
tiere  has  cared  for  over  two  thousand  children  and  now 
has  over  a  thousand  in  its  various  depots.  Applications 
from  authorities  at  various  points  along  the  front  are 
constantly  received  by  the  Committee,  requesting  it  to 
receive  many  more  children.  To  enlarge  the  scope  of 
the  work,  the  Committee  must  secure  an  assured  income 
for  many  months  to  come.  As  nearly  as  can  be  esti- 
mated, six  dollars  will  pay  the  expenses  of  a  child  for  a 
month. 

Remember  that  these  children  are  absolutely  destitute, 
homeless,  mostly  orphaned  of  either  father  or  mother, 
and  sometimes  of  both,  separated  from  every  familiar 
association.  Remember,  also,  that  they  are  the  coming 
ration  of  their  countries  and  that  they  must  be 
saved.     In  helping  them,  you  are  helping  the  future. 

The  Committee  is  also  making  arrangements  so 
that  these  children  are  receiving  industrial  and  other 
education,  and  some  of  the  older  boys  are  already  get- 
ting to  work.  When  one  has  seen  these  children  one 
cannot  possibly  forget  it.  The  difference  between  the 
little,  pinched  faces  that  arrive  at  the  distributing  cen- 
ters and  the  round,  happy  expressions  that  one  sees 
within  a  very  few  weeks,  is  exceedingly  touching  and 
very  gratifying. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Frederic  Coudert,  Treas- 
urer, 2  Rector  Street,  New  York. 


Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  how  per- 
fectly wonderful  you  are — if  you  don't  already  know  it. 
It  has  rained  ever  since  I  woke  up  this  morning,  and 
I  came  home  from  High  School  feeling  very  blue,  bored, 
and  cross.  For  a  while  I  just  moped  around  with  no 
ambition  whatever;  but  a  little  while  ago  I  heard  the 
door-bell  ring,-  and  perhaps  you  can  imagine  the  change 
in  the  atmosphere  when  you  were  handed  to  me. 

I  have  had  you  for  years  and  each  year  I  enjoy  you 
much  better. 

Wishing  you  many,  many  more  years  of  success,  I  am 
Your  devoted  reader, 

Isabel  McCord. 


American  Legation, 
The  Hague,  Holland. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  ever 
written  to  you,  but  now  I  thought  it  was  time  that  I 
should  write  to  you  and  tell  you  how  much  I  like  you. 
You  really  don't  know  how  excited  I  am  when  you 
come!  I  thought  "The  Lost  Prince"  a  beautiful  story, 
it  was  so  exciting.     I  liked  "Peg  o'  the  Ring,"  too. 

I  sent  for  your  Poster-Stamp  Album,  and  1  think  it  is 
perfectly  lovely.     I  love  to  collect  the  stamps,  too. 

I  have  a  darling  little  dog.  His  name  is  Teddy.  He 
has  no  tail  and  big  cars  that  stick  ri.uht  up  :  he  is  very 
pretty.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  lie  ;_:.>t  such  big  ears  and 
no  tail?     \\\11,  this  is  how  it  happened: 


This  breed  of  dog  is  called  the  Schipperje,  meaning 
"Little  Skipper."  This  breed  began  on  the  canal-boats. 
When  the  captain,  or  skipper,  would  go  down  to  the 
cabin  to  rest,  he  would  leave  this  little  dog  on  deck  to 
watch  for  robbers.  He  wore  his  tail  off  sitting  down 
watching  for  robbers,  and  his  ears  grew  big  listening! 
Is  n't  that  queer  ? 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Katrina  van  Dyke  (age  10). 


BlNGHAMTOX,    N.    Y. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  In  reading  your  interesting  "Nature 
and  Science  for  Young  Folks"  I  was  reminded  of  a  cer- 
tain picture  I  took  of  one  of  my  friends.     I  was  using 


a  strange  camera  and  opened  the  shutter  twice  by  acci- 
dent, thus  getting  a  double  picture. 

Many  people  have  thought  that  it  looks  almost  like 
two  people. 

Yours  truly, 

Barbara  Bates. 


MonTCLAIR,   N.  J. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  four  months 
now,  and  I  love  you  very  much.  I  have  always  wanted 
to  subscribe  to  your  magazine  and  have  it  come  in  a 
wrapper  with  my  name  on  it.  I  hope  that  in  years  to 
come  I  shall  always  have  you. 

We  live  near  the  Public  Library  and  they  have  all  the 
old  bound  volumes  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  I  enjoy 
reading  very,  very  much. 

I  am  glad  I  am  only  ten,  because,  if  I  were  twelve 
or  older,  it  would  be  nearer  to  the  time  when  I  should 
have  to  step  out  of  "The  League,"  leaving  room  for 
others. 

Your  magazine  seems  to  have  something  in  it  for 
every  one  in  the  family,  from  myself  to  my  brother  of 
eighteen,  and  even  Mother  and  Father  find  interesting 
articles  in  it.  Mother  thinks  that  in  any  magazine  for 
children  that  she  has  ever  read  she  cannot  find  such  a 
good  choice  of  stories  as  you  have. 

Wishing  you  a  prosperous  future,  I  am 
Your  devoted  reader, 

Marion  Rapkin  (age  10). 


Omaha,  Neb. 
My  Dear  St.  Nicholas:  ft  seems  such  a  long  time  since 
my  first  oivn  copy  of  you  was  placed  in  my  hands,  but 
nevertheless  I  have  never  lost  interest  in  you  for  a 
minute.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  it  was  thirteen  years  ago 
the  29th  of  October,  my  birthday,  when  my  grand- 
mother gave  you  to  me,  and  every  year  following  until 
1909  or   1910.     Now  you  come  to  my  cousin  from  the 
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same    source,    Grandmother,    and    I    always    read    his 
copies. 

Your  new  serial  of  "The  Boys'  Life  of  Mark  Twain" 
is  great,  and  I  hope  every  reader  will  not  fail  to  read 
and  enjoy  it. 

I  have  kept  all  my  magazines  and  some  day  I  hope  to 
have  them  bound.  We  have  a  few  bound  volumes  of 
the  old  "Wide  Awake.''  which  are  fine  reading  too. 

I  just  must  write  to  let  you  know  I  still  enjoy  you, 
although  not  a  subscriber  any  more. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  the  future. 
Wry  sincerely  yours. 

Blanche  Deuel. 
P.S.     I  might  add  my  age,  which  is  twenty-two. 


London.  England. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  had  you  as  a  birthday  pres- 
ent since  191 1,  and  I  think  you  are  quite  the  best  going. 

The  school  I  go  to  is  up  north  in  St.  Andrews,  Scot- 
land. It  is  a  public  school  for  girls,  run  on  practically 
the  same  lines  as  a  boys'  school,  and  a  very  good  one 
at  that. 

We  have  four  huge  playing-fields,  and  eight  houses 
with  about  thirty-two  girls  in  each,  so  you  see,  the 
school  is  quite  large.  In  the  very  early  times,  when  St. 
Margaret  was  queen  of  Scotland,  our  house  and  grounds 
used  to  be  a  monastery,  and  the  great  walls  are  still 
standing,  with  niches  where  small  statues  of  the  saints 
used  to  be  put. 

When  monasteries  were  done  away  with,  our  house 
became  a  boys'  school,  then  a  private  house,  and  now 
it  is  a  girls'  school ! 

The  old,  old  chapel  the  monks  used  is  still  standing, 
but  it  has  no  roof,  and  the  Council  won't  let  us  use  it. 

Wishing  you  a  long,  long  life. 

Your  affectionate  reader. 

S.  L.  Mollie  Briscoe  (age  i6j. 


Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Dear    St.    Nicholas:    Near   our   summer   home   in    New 
Hampshire    is    this    very    queer    apple-tree.      The    trunk 
has    been    split    in    two    by    lightning.      One    part    bends 


down    and    touches    the    ground,    while    the    other    part 
bends  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Each  part  is  hollow,  giving  the  tree  a   very  odd  and 
fantastic  appearance. 

Every  year  it  bears  fruit  and  has  a  wealth  of  foliage 
like  any  ordinary  apple  tr 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alice  Holcombe. 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  the 
actors  of  the  play  "Everychild."  which  was  published  in 
St.  Nicholas,  as  presented  by  some  relatives,  my  broth- 


ers and  sister,  and  myself.  With  recitations  and  piano 
solos,  followed  by  this  play,  we  entertained  a  large 
parlor-audience  at  my  grandfather's  home.  We  were 
especially  interested  in  this  play,  because  it  was  written 
by  a  college  friend  of  my  mother. 

The  part  of  Everychild  was  taken  by  my  father's  little 
sister,  twelve  years  old,  and  the  parts  of  Joy  and  Ser- 
if my  twin  brothers,  ten  years  old. 

While  in  another  town  at  my  uncle's  home  w 
peated  this  play  on  a  lawn,  and,  with  other  cousins, 
added  a  second  play,  "The  Crowning  of  the  May 
Queen,"  also  published  in  St.  Nicholas.  This  was 
very  picturesque  with  its  many  colored  costumes,  but 
we  did  not  succeed  in  getting  a  good  photograph. 

We  now  have  a  third  engagement,  for  we  have  been 
asked  by  the  Junior  Sunday-school,  of  Millersville.  to 
save  our  costumes  and  repeat  both  plays  at  our  next 
summer's  vacation  for  the  benefit  of  their  work. 

We  all  enjoy  St.  Nicholas  and  are  eagerly  awaiting 
the  next  number.  In  almost  every  home  we  visit  we 
find  this  interesting  magazine. 

Your  faithful  r<  ader, 

Caroline  R.  Stein  (age  14). 


1  \do  Springs,  Colo. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  We  have  taken  St.  Nichol 
four  years,  and  you  do  not  know  how  much  pleasure  it 

us.      My    mother    used    to    take    it    when    sh< 
little. 

I  am  a  sick  boy,  so  I  count  the  days  until  my  favorite 
magazine  comes.  I  have  tried  many  others,  but  find 
none  as  nice  as  St  Not  only   I   like  it.  but 

the  whole  family  adores  it.     I  am  so  sorry  that  "Pi 
the    Ring"   and   "The    Runaway"    stopped,   as   they    were 
ray  favoril  then. 

Your  most   inti  lit. 

W.M.    D.    RlCHM 


V.  J. 
De\k    St.    Nicholas:    How    much    pleasure    you    have 
me   in   tl  nths    I    have   taken    you!      The 

stories,  "Nature  and  Science."  and  oh,  everything  are- 
just  splendid.  "The  Lost  Prince"  and  "The  Boardeil- 
up  House"  were  simply  fascinating.  When  you  came 
this  month,  I  said  to  myself:  "Now,  I  am  not  going  to 
read  you  all  at  once,  but  save  a  little  for  every  day  and 
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see  how  long  it  lasts."     How  long  do  you  suppose  that 
I  kept  the  resolution  ?     Two  days  ! 

With  many  good  wishes  for  a  long  life,  I  am, 
Your  interested  friend, 

Edna  Wood. 


Dear  St.  Nicholas 
in  St.  Moritz, 
Switzerland,  dur- 
ing the  winter, 
showing  a  spill 
from  a  toboggan 
on  a  snowy  day. 
The  other  was 
taken  at  the  sea- 
side in  San  Sebas- 
tian, which  is  on 
our  northern  coast 
and  not  very  far 
from  the  frontier 
between  Spain  and 
France.  It  is  one 
of  our  most  beau- 
tiful watering- 
places,  and  the 
royal  familycomes 
here    in    summer. 


Madrid,  Sp 
One  of  these  snapshots  was 


taken 


w»  *-*&•*■. 


I     am     Spanish     and 
eleven  years  old. 
Your  faithful  reader, 
Toxo  d'Aliaga. 


Boulder,  Colo. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas  : 
I    have  taken  you  for 
eight      years,      begin- 
ning   when    I    lacked 
two  months  of  being 
five    years    old,    and 
have     not     missed     a 
number  since.     I   did 
n't  take  very  long  to 
fall   in   love   with    St. 
X  Kim!  .as  from  cover 
tu  cover,  and,  though  I  have  moved  many  times  since  I 
first  began  taking  you,  it  has  followed  me  to  every  home, 
and  now  1  should  feel  lost  without  it. 

I  liked  and  like  all  the  stories,  but  none  come  up,  in 
my  opinion,  to  "The  Lass  of  the  Silver  Sword."  "The 
League  of  the  Signet-ring,"  and  "The  Lost  Prince." 
The  latter  1  have  read  until  I  almost  know  it  by  heart. 
There  is  only  one  -no,  two  -  flaws.  First,  it  was  not 
all  in  one  copy  of  St.  Nicholas.  Second.  I  don't  see 
how  two  smart  boys  like  Marco  and  The  Rat  could  help 
knowing  or  guessing  that  Marco  and  Loristan  wen 
heirs  tu  the  throne,  especially  after  the  scene  in  the 
cave.     Otherwise   I  can't  find  anything  wrong. 

When  St.  Nicholas  comes.  1  feel  like  covering  the 
date  on  the  calendar  with  red  ink.  1  read  the  serial 
stories    first,    then    the    other    stories,    then    turn    to    the 


front  and  read  everything  in  it.  I  lately  have  become 
a  member  of  the  "League"  and  enjoy  the  competitions 
very  much.  I  sometimes  think,  when  I  read  the  Letter- 
box, that  St.  Nicholas  would  swell  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  freight-car  with  pride. 

I  live  just  at  the  foot  of  the  Rockies,  in  a  little  town 
of  about  i2,ooo  inhabitants.  The  State  University  is 
here  ;  because  of  it  and  because  we  are  so  near  Denver, 
we  have  a  great  many  things  we  would  not  otherwise 
get.  The  "Trojan  Women"  was  played  here,  and  I 
enjoyed  it  greatly. 

With  many  hopes  that  you  will  live  as  long  as  I  do, 
and  longer,  I  remain, 

Your  interested  reader, 

Elizabeth   M.  Farwell  (age   12). 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  did  have  a  dog,  named  Cutie  ; 
he  was  a  fox  terrier,  but  he  was  too  rough  and  tried 
to  chew  everything  up  that  he  could.  So  Mother 
changed  him  for  a  French  poodle,  and  my  aunt  said  all 
he  needed  was  a  platform  and  four  wheels,  to  make  him 
a  toy  lamb.  Your  interested   reader, 

Mary  Fairchild  (age  11). 


Glasgow.  Scotland. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  A  friend  has  been  sending  you  to 
me  for  the  last  four  years,  and  1  want  you  to  know  how 
much  I  enjoy  your  stories.  My  favorite  ones  are  "Dor- 
othy, the  Motor-girl,"  "The  Lucky  Sixpence,"  "Beatrice 
of  Denewood,"  "The  Runaway,"  "The  Lucky  Stone," 
and  I  think  "The  Lost  Prince"  is  one  of  the  best 
stories  I  have  read.  I  also  enjoyed  "The  Boarded-up 
House"  and  "Peg  o'  the  Ring."  My  little  sister  Carol, 
who  is  six  years  old,  enjoys  the  stories  for  very  little 
folk. 

All  winter  long  we  had  great  numbers  of  soldiers 
passing  by  every  day  on  their  way  to  drill,  but  now  they 
have  left  for  their  war  stations  it  seems  very  quiet. 
All  my  cousins  who  are  old  enough  are  away.  We  have 
only  been  here  for  a  short  time ;  before,  we  lived  in 
Greenock.  It  was  much  nicer  there,  overlooking  The 
Firth  of  Clyde  and  the  Cowal  Hills.  I  have  been  across 
the  Atlantic  once,  visiting  friends  in  Philadelphia.  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  visited  New  York,  but  it  was 
so  hot  we  had  to  be  taken  to  Atlantic  City,  then  into  the 
country,  and  from  then-  home. 

Your   interested   reader, 

Patty  A.  Gunson. 


Down  1  ey  11  1  E,  Cat.. 
Dear    St.    Xirnm  \s  :    I    received    you    for   a    Christmas 
presi  n!    this   year,   and    I    eagerly    await    the   coming   of 
each  copy.     1  find  the  solving  of  the  puzzles  very  enter- 
taining and  instructive. 

Sometimes  on  Friday  evening  or  Saturday  morning 
with  ii! \  gun  and  often  with  a  chum  I  take  a  hike  to 
my  father's  mine,  six  miles  north  of  here,  (hi  my  last 
trip  there  was  enough  snow  to  permit  me  to  have  a  ride 
of  three  miles'  delightful  grade  on  snow-shoes. 

During  one  of  my  visits  my  father  and  1  walked  to 
the  top  of  Fur-cap,  a  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains, from  which  we  obtained  a  good  view  of  Mount 
Lassen,  then  in  eruption.  There  have  been  eighty-two 
eruptions  since  the  crater  first  opened  in  May.  (hi 
March  jo  it  was  in  violent  eruption  for  nine  hours. 
Great  quantities  of  aslus  fell  at  Volta  and  Manton, 
fifteen  miles  from  its  base.  The  atmosphere  as  far  as 
Redding,  forty-two  miles  distant,  was  thick  with  vol- 
canic ashes.  Yours  truly, 

Carroll  Winrod  (age  11). 


ANSWERS   10  PUZZLES  IN  THE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER 


Primal  Acrostic.  Charles  Darwin  Crosswords:  i.  Chasms.  2. 
Hearth  j  Always.  4  Repeat.  5  Labors.  6.  Easily.  7.  Sorrow. 
8.  Dearth.  c.  Armory.  10  Radius.  11.  Warden.  12.  Incise,  ij. 
Nettle. Cross-woku  Enigma.     Washington. 

Transpositions.     Amerigo  Vespucci.      1.  Clean,  angle.     2.  Blame, 
Mabel.     3   Cleat,  eclat.     4.  Anger,  range.     5   Choir,  ichor.    6.  Organ, 
groan.     7    Notes  onset.     8.  Stave,  Vesta.     9    Deuce,  educe.     10    I 
sabot.      11.   Caper,   pacer      12.   Lunar,  ulnar.      13.   Nacre,  crane.     14. 
Peach,  cheap.     15.  Runic,  incur. 

Central  Acrostic.  Do  it  now.  Cross-words:  1.  Ladle.  2. 
Whole.     3.   Faith.     4    Catch.     5     Dante      6.   Gnome,     7.   Cower. 

Illustrated  Numerical  Enigma.  "Let  us  stand  by  our  duty 
fearlessly  and  effectively." 

A  MUSICAL  Zigzag.  Mendelssohn.  Cross-words:  1.  Mozart.  2. 
Sestet.  3.  Tenors.  4.  Rondos.  5.  Carmen.  6.  Handel.  7.  Deciso. 
8.  Basses.     9.  Chopin.      10.  Choral.     11.  Number. 


A  Dwindling  Word.     Wheat,  heat,  eat,  at,  T. 

Obi.iqi'e  Rectangle,      i.   L.     2.   Car.     3.   Labor.     4.   Robin. 
Rivet.     6.  Negus.     7.  Tunic.     8.  Sided.     9.  Cedar.     10.  Daw       11 


DoUBLl  DIAGONAL.  Spartans,  Leonidas  Cross-words:  1.  Scorn- 
ful. 2.  Appeared.  3.  Dragoons.  4.  Mournful.  5.  Positive,  o.  Podo- 
carp.     7.  Lausanne.     8.  Studious. 

\res  and  Diamonds.     I.     1.   Drama.     2.  Regal. 

3.  Agile.  4.  Malar.  5.  Alert.  II.  1.  E.  2.  Tar.  3.  Tired.  4  Earl- 
dom. 5.  Redan.  6.  Don.  7.  M.  III.  1.  Domes.  2.  Ocean.  3. 
Merge.  4.  Eagle.  5.  Sneer  IV.  1.  E.  2.  Sac.  3.  Strap.  4.  Ear- 
drum.   5.  Carat.     6.  Put.     7    M.     V.     1    Games      2.  Atoll.    3.  Moo^e. 

4.  Elsie.  5.  Sleet.  V 1  1  E  2.  Ant.  3.  Added.  4.  Endures.  5. 
Terse.  6.  Dee.  7.  S.  VII.  1.  Roman.  2  Ovate.  3.  Maple  4. 
Atlas.      5.   Neese       VIII        1.   E.      2    Ant       3.   Augur       4.    Engines. 

5.  Tuned.  6.  Red.  7.  S.  IX  1.  Gases.  2.  Arena.  3.  Sepoy. 
4.  Enode.      5.  Suyer. 


Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

To  OUR  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of    The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

•  .vers  to  all  the  Puzzi.f.-.  i\  the  December  N    MbKK  were  received  before  December  24  from  Elizabeth  Rodgers — Elizabeth  Lee  Young 
— Claire  Hepner — Katharine  H.  White — Dorothy  Wilcox. 

weks  to  Puzzi  es  in  the  December  Number  were  received  before  December  24  from  Marshall  A.  Best,  9 — Nancy  Hough  and  Angeline 
Garrison,  9 — Helen  H.  Mclver.  o — Winifred  Walz.  9 — Eleanor  Purdon,  i — Morton  Milsner,  6 — Katharine  C  harlebois,  5 — Anna  Winslow,  5 — 
Ignatius  Vado,  ; — Whitney  Ashbridge,  4— Helen  Marshall,  4 — Anna  S.  Earner,  3 — Eunice  Jackson,  3 — Jane  B.  Walden,  3 — Julia  Bryant  Paine, 
3 — Florence  Noble,  3 — Jacob  Vogel,  2 — Richard  C.  Boyd,  2 — Elizabeth  Ferguson,  1 — Judith  Marvin,  1  —  Ellery  L.  Allen,  1 — James  L.  Norie,  1  — 
John  W    Bethell,  1 — Greta  Best,  1  —  Frances  Lloyd,  1 — Gwendolyn  Longyear,  1 — Acia  II    Beckman,  1 — Gordon  Newell,  1 — George  Laimbeer,  1 


MMKRKAL  ENIGMA 

I  \\r  composed  of  fifty-five  letters,  and  form  a  quota- 
tion  from  the  writings  of  William   Penn. 

My  18-26-34-11  is  a  small  loaf  of  bread.  My  16-4- 
38-30  is  a  circle  of  light.  My  1-5-55-40-4 1  is  a  simple- 
ton. My  21-32-52-45-8-54  is  illiberal.  My  12—43—25—6 
is  the  early  part  of  the  day.  My  5 1  -40- 14-47- 2 
irritable.  My  29—36-23-44-24  is  an  indentation.  My 
2-1 7-33-53-27-3 1  is  a  kind  of  tea.  My  42—39-19—10- 
37-5°-'3  is  a  figure  having  nine  sides  ami  nine  ai 
--3-9-46-7-28— 42-1  5-4S  .are  adversaries 

William   penn    (age    i.'i,  League  Member. 

1*1 

Hewn  Hlw  Preaso  vige  su  c<  p 
Ro  sha  terniw  gen  ids  a  1 
Rof  tbornea  thonm  fo  str.>t', 
Lagvine  grinsp  ot  ayp  In  t  cots? 
Rof  ti  semes  eh  li~.il  si  inkg, 
Hoghut  sit  gripn-. 

A    M  \K<   II     \<   ROBTIC 

All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initial   letters  will   ~~\x  II   a   Bingle   word  ;   an- 

t  row  of  letters  will  spell  another  word.     Thesi 
words,  when   read  in  connection,   name  an  event  of  na- 
tional importance. 

Cross-wokus  :    1.   Danger.     2.   Spherical.     3.  Applause. 
4.    To    rub    hard.    5.    Likeness.      6.    Something   given    or 


admitted.  7.  Each.  S.  Pertaining  to  one's  birth.  9. 
Veracity.  10.  An  Asiatic  country.  11.  Permit.  12.  A 
climbing  plant  with  ropelike  stems. 

IDA   CRAMER   (age    13),  Honor  Member. 

CHAB  LDE 

Writf.  me  but  once,  and  I  am  known 

For  deeds  of  splendid  daring: 
Write  me  but  twice  ;   then  am    I   shown 

For  vi\  age  .1.  1  ds  prepari 
Marion  ames  (age  16),  League  Member. 

A   DOZEN  JA<  KS 

Each  question  may  be  answered  by  a  word  or  name  be- 
ginning   with    the    word   "lack."      Example:    which   Jack 
hild's  game"-     Answi  r.  Jack  str.ius. 

1.  Which  Jack  ate  with  his  fingi  rs  and  made 

discov  erj   therein  ? 

2.  Which    Jack    paints    the    window-panes    on    cold 

morn 

3.  Which  Jack  can  do  many  things? 

4.  Which  Jack   is   popular  the   I 

5.  Which  Jack  could  eat  no   fat  ? 

6.  Which  Jack   is  the   woodland  minrsl 

7.  Which  Jack  do  children  toss  into  the  air: 
Which  J. irk  do  boys  carry  in  their  p 

9.    Which  Jack  is  waiting  to  spring  at  its  owner' 

10.  Which  Jack  belongs  to  the  crow  family? 

11.  Which  Jack  was  not   the   father" 

12.  Which  Jack  had  a  liking  for  climbing? 

DOROTHV  wilco.k   (age   17) ,  Honor  Member. 
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AVORD-SQCAKE 
i.  A  language  of  Europe.    2.  A  large  body  of  water.     3. 
To   onpose   by   argument.      4-   A   dressing   for  puddings. 
5.  Togo  in.       grace  walker  (age  15),  League  Member. 


PREFIX 


■J*M 


To  each  of  the  seven  objects  in  the  above  picture  may 
be  prefixed  a  common  little  noun  of  three  letters.  When 
the  prefix  is  added,  what  are  the  seven  words? 

(iEOORAPHICAL   DIAGONAL 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonal,  from  the  upper,  right-hand  let- 
ter to  the  lower,  left-hand  letter,  will  spell  the  name  of 
a  country  we  love. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  country  of  Africa.  2.  One  of  the 
United  States.  3.  A  seaport  of  Belgium.  4.  One  of  the 
United  States.  5.  A  city  of  Saxony.  6.  A  country  of 
South  America.  7.  The  capital  of  one  of  the  United 
States  in  which  a  "Cotton  Exposition"  was  held  thirty- 
five  years  i 

RUTH    BROWNE    (age    14),  League  Member. 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  Whin  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initials  will  spell  the  name  of  a  story  that 
appeared  in  St.  Nicholas;  another  row  of  letters  will 
spell  another  St.  Nicholas  story.  Roth  are  by  the  same 
author. 

5-WORXJS :  1.  To  prate.     2.  A  mark  of  punctuation. 
3.  Consequence.     4.  Animals.     5.  Flattened  at  the  | 
6.   Takes   as   one's   own.      7.   A   harvesting   machine.      8. 

Part  of  a  churn.     9.  An  instrument  or  machine  of  war. 

10     Devotedly.      II.    Xot   perused.      12.    Individual.      13. 


Fixed  customs.  14.  Eeginning.  15  To  unravel.  16.  A 
thoroughfare.     17.  A  church  festival. 

RICHARD    S.   AXGELL    (age    10). 
CHANGED  HEADS 

Example:  I  am  a  sound.  Change  my  head  and  I  be- 
come, in  turn,  a  hard  substance,  solitary,  the  fruit  of 
the  pine  and  to  sharpen.  Answer,  Tone,  bone,  lone, 
cone,  hone. 

I.  I  am  a  small  animal.  Change  my  head  and  I  be- 
come, in  turn,  a  horse,  to  shave  off,  unusual,  unadorned, 
the  price  of  passage,  a  weed,  and  merchandise. 

II.  I  am  a  tree.  Change  my  head  and  I  become,  in 
turn,  a  beverage,  to  dig  for  metal,  a  climbing  plant,  a 
straight  row,  to  eat  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  and 
exquisite. 

III.  I  am  a  carriage.  Change  my  head  and  I  be- 
come, in  turn,  a  sailor,  need,  a  big  bundle,  a  frame,  to 
support,  a  nail,  and  a  bag. 

anxe  h.  WHITNEY  (age  12),  League  Member. 

MIXED  ACROSTIC 

o  Cross-words  :  i.  Income.  2.  Mineral 
o  particles  of  wood  or  coal  after  com- 
o  bustion.  3.  A  memorial.  4.  To  sing 
o       softly.     5.  To  lift. 

o  When  the  foregoing  words  have  been 

rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initials  (indicated  by  stars)  will  spell  a 
word  often  heard,  while  the  letters  indicated  in  the  dia- 
gram by  o's  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  spell  two  words 
which  also  are  often  heard. 

Hubert  barentzen  (age  16),  Honor  Member. 

KING'S  MOVE  FIZZLE 

(  Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition  ) 
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Begin  at  a  certain  square  and  move  to  an  adjoining 
square,  similar  to  the  king's  move  in  chess.  In  this 
puzzle,  however,  the  moves  are  to  be  made  horizontally 
or  perpendicularly— never  diagonally.  Each  square  is 
to  Ik-  entered  but  once,  and  the  path  must  be  folli 
continuously.  The  answer  will  spell  the  name  of  a  poet 
and  some  of  his  most  famous  works. 

KUiTii  ltRooKS   (.age  i6),  League  Member. 
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WILL  SHAKESPEARE,  STAR  OF  POETS 

BY  JOHN   BENNETT 

Author  of  "  Muster  Skylark:    A  Story  of  Shakespeare's  Time'' 


Ox  or  about  the  twenty-third  day  of  April,  1564. 
in  the  sunshiny  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  was 
horn  Will,  first  son  of  John  and  Mary  Shake- 
ire,  poet,  player,  and  play-writer;  and  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  April  he  was  baptized  in  the 
parish  church. 

Stratford  was  a  not  unimportant  provincial 
market-town,  with  a  vigorous  provincial  life  of 
its  <mn.  It  lay,  under  the  shadow  of  blue-wooded 
hills,  among  groves  and  streams  and  open  fields. 
with  reminders  everywhere  of  its  past  in  the 
shape  of  stately  old  buildings,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  its  college  and  its  guild;  in  the  midst  of 
an  agricultural  country,  with  inclosed  orchards 
and  meadows,  where  boys  pilfered  apples  and 
harried  the  cows;  and  with  fields,  alternately 
tilled  land  and  tallows,  and  wide  streams  as  bright 
a<  silver  meander-. 

Not  far  off  was  the  wilder  and  wooded  district 
known  as  the  Forest  of  Arden,  where  Guy  of 
Warwick  and  Heraud  of  Arden  pursued  the 
bristling  boar. 

The  boy,  imaginative,  lovable,  sensitive,  pas- 
grew   uii  as  one  with   a  natural   gift   of 
y-telling,     About  him,  in  the  early  twilight, 
his  boyhood  comrades  gathered  in  a  ring,  around 
some   horse  Mock,   or  low   wall,  or  old   tree   r 
jrjoup  of  alders  overhanging  a  grassy  place 
me  smooth,  gravelly  liar:  or  in  the  tall 
-  under  a  hawthorn,  each  lying  snug  in  his 
form.   likes   hares;   while   he   told   them   tales,   en- 
chanted and  marvelous,  like  the  adventures  of  Sir 
John   Mandeville,  of  giants   and  anthropophagi, 
or  cannibals,  and  of  "men  whose  heads  do  grow- 


beneath  their  shoulders,"  of  mountains  of  glass, 
and  castles  of  brass  frowning-  down  on  glassy 
seas;  or  comical  anecdotes,  rather  broader  than 
anecdotes  ought  to  be,  such  as  were  known  to 
farmer-boys  in  a  cruder  age  than  ours;  or  high 
romances  of  olden  times,  antique  ballads,  famil- 
iar and  merry,  like  "Adam  Bell  and  C'lym  o'  the 
Clough."  — filling  them  full,  and  embroidering 
them  with  threads  of  gold  out  of  his  own  glow- 
ing fancy. 

•   they  lay,   listening,   dreaming  together  the 
.  long  thoughts  of  youth — of  coming  succ< 
and  battles,  and  of  great  <\vv<\<  they  all  should  do, 
some   day.   somewhere,   somehow;   and    Will,   to 
outdo  them  all. 

•  rreat  dreams  must  have  been  his.  of  great 
deed-:  for,  a-  a  lad's  life  is  the  measure  of  his 
strength,  so  a  lad's  dreams  are  the  measure  of 
his  soul. 

So  dreamed  Will  Shakespeare  on  the  hills  of 
Warwickshire,  looking  out  across  the  world, 
southward,  with  dawning  wonder  and  determina- 
tion, toward  London,  beyond  the  blue  hills  down 
ord  way.  into  a  world  as  remote  and  mysteri- 
ous as  the  tale  he  sat  spinning  for  his  comrades. 
er  the  far  blue  hills  to  London,  heart  of  the 
great  round  world. 

There  was  a  free  grammar-school  in  Strat- 
ford, where  Will  had  an  education  reasonably 
sound,  though,  to-day,  it  might  he  esteemed  pri- 
mary. It  was  an  uncommonly  good  school.  Wal- 
ter Roche,  it-  head-master,  had  been  a  fellow  ol 
Corpus  Christi  College,  at  Oxford;  s.,  its  stand- 
ards were  good  and  high.      I    will  not   assume  to 
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say  that  Will  studied ;  perhaps  he  was  no  zealous 
student;   we  are  told   "his  classics   were   weak." 

John  Shakespeare,  Will's  father,  a  glover  and 
produce-dealer,  was  burgess  of  the  corporate 
town  of  Stratford,  dealt  in  barley,  timber,  farm 
produce,  skins,  and  wool,  and  he  bred  the  calves 
from  which  he  later  took  glove-skins— a  glover's 
is  a  particular  trade  and  calls  for  skilled  handi- 
work. John  owned  two  houses  in  Stratford;  one 
was  his  wool  shop.  He  was  passing  well-to-do, 
and  of  some  prominence  among  his  neighbors. 

Just  a  year  after  Will  was  born,  John  became 
alderman,  then  high  bailiff,  of  Stratford,  which 
added  to  him  the  dignity  of  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  thenceforth  was  known  in  the  little  town  and 
in  all  corporate  documents  as  "Air.  John  Shake- 
speare," which  distinguished  him  from  the  cob- 
bler. In  token  of  his  risen  estate  he  assumed  a 
coat  of  arms.  John  Shakespeare  had  now  become 
eminent,  and  was  one  of  two  chamberlains  to 
whom  the  town's  finances  were  intrusted. 

But  when  Will  was  thirteen,  John  Shakespeare's 


longer  attended  service  in  the  parish  church  for 
fear  some  process-server  there  might  hand  him 
a  warrant  summoning  him  to  court :  he  was  writ- 
ten down  recusant. '  Actions  for  debt  against 
him  were  sustained  in  the  local  courts ;  when  they 
tried  to  levy  on  his  effects,  no  property  was  to  be 
found ;  he  was  removed  from  the  list  of  alder- 
men :  Will's  schooling  came  to  an  end ;  so  do  the 
facts. 

In  1582,  Will  married  Anne  Hathaway. 

This  much  we  know  to  be  true:  but  for  some 
time  the  rest  is  tradition,  or  legend.  Tradition 
alleges  that  Will  had  led  a  rather  wildish  youth, 
and  that,  in  or  about  1584.  his  boyhood  life  in 
Stratford  came  to  a  sudden,  tempestuous  close. 

The  legend,  which  you  have  heard  often  and 
oft,  declares  that  he  got  into  trouble,  poaching 
on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  estates,  and  fled  to  escape 
prosecution. 

Old  legends  affirm  some  curious  things,  to  which 
wise  men   pay  little  attention :   but   this  one  ap- 


SHAKESPEARE'S    BIRTHP1    \'i      \i    STRATFORD-ON    WON 


fortunes  fell  away.  A  mortgage  was  put  on  the 
mother's  farm,  in  security  for  a  loan  from  her 
brother-in-law,  Edmund  Lambert,  who  promptly 
foreclosed  the  lien. 

John  Shakespeare  never  prospered  again;  his 
difficulties  increased ;  he  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  in  debt ;  was  more  deeply  drawn  in  by  bis 
brother;    his    property    became    involved;    he    no 


pears  to  be  based  upon  facts,  and  1  see  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  it. 

Will  tied  out  of  Stratford-on- Avon— some  say 
into  Gloucestershire,  where  be  lived  remote  by 
Stinchcombe  Hill,  near  Dursley. 

From  this  time  for  several  years  bis  story  goes 

'  The  term  applied  to  those  who  refused  to  attend 
iln    services  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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into  obscurity  which  the  most  zealous  research 
has  failed  to  disperse.  Conjecture  has  not  been 
idle— conjecture  never  is  idle— assigning  him, 
during  these  unknown  years,   a  piebald  train  of 


England  was  Merry  England  as  it  never  had  been 
before.  It  was  an  epoch  which  gleams  through 
story  like  a  light  set  on  a  hill. 

One!  of  its  greatest  glories,  if  not  its  greatest 
glory,  was  the  sudden  marvelous  flowering  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama. 

One  can  hardly  speak  of  Elizabeth's  reign  with- 
out speaking  of  that  outburst.  Indeed,  we  can 
hardly  think  of  the  one  without  thinking  of  the 
other.  Though  Elizabeth,  proud,  penurious 
queen,  contributed  little  or  nothing  but  her  love 


DREAMED    WILL   SHAKESPEARE   ox   THE    HILLS   OF    WARWICKSHIRE." 


varied  occupations:  serving-man,  scrivener. 
apothecary's  clerk,  schoolmaster,  printer,  dyer, 
and  soldier.  The  soldier  was  likely  Will  Shake- 
speare of  Rowington;  Aubrey  mentioned  the 
country  school.  All  is  uncertain,  and  each  is 
disputable. 

And  where  was  he  during  the  Plague  Years? 
Nobody  knows.  Some  say  he  visited  Italy,  and 
drank  of  a  strange,  new  beauty  there;  perhaps 
Denmark,  or  Germany,  possibly  both,  with  some 
wandering  troupe  of  players. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  how  or  when  nobody  knows, 
he  drifted  down  to  London,  and.  hungering 
through  the  streets,  sometimes  found  employ- 
ment, legend  says,  holding  horses  at  the  play- 
house floors. 

England  in  Elizabeth's  reign  was  a  land  in 
which  to  live.  The  world  itself  was  a  great  place 
then  in  which  to  be  alive.  It  was  .something 
merely  to  exist  in  such  a  golden  time.  Danger 
from  Spain  had  passed  away  with  the  treaty 
of  \  ervins.  England  was  free  indeed,  and  mis- 
tress of  the  rolling  seas.  Life  went  with  the 
tragic  glory  and  Splendor  of  a  dream.  Common 
week-days  rang  with  wonder.  The  age  wa 
romantic  one,  and  great  events  were  stirring. 
I  lie  round  world  was  opening;  the  New  World 
marched  before  men'-  eyes  like  a  marvelous  pag- 
eant   of   empire    in    which    England    led   the    van. 


of  dramatic  entertainment,  her  reign  remains  for 
all  time  the  Golden  Age  of  English  dramatic  art. 

Xow.  until  we  come  to  Will  Shakespeare's  day, 
little,  if  any,  good  fellowship  had  .shown  itself 
on  the  English  Stage.  Instead  there  was  such  bit- 
terness, jealousy,  and  mutual  abuse  in  the  US 
of  the  Stage  that  a  stop  was  put  to  all  stage-play 
in  [589. 

Then  a  remedy  was  applied  which  proved  an 
antidote  to  the  abu.se  :  instead  of  a  dozen  compa- 
nies, whose  malice  infected  their  playwrights, 
there  were  licensed  but  two  great  companies  un- 
der high  patronage,  managed  by  scrupulous,  up- 
right men.  These  wen-  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Players,  to  which  Burbage  and  Shakespeare  be- 
longed; and  the  Lord  High  Admiral's  Company, 
of  which  Ben  Jonson  was  one.  The  first  was 
managed  by  Heminge  and  Condell;  the  other  by 
I  lenslow  e  and  Allevnc. 

Tin-  older  race  of  poets  and  playwrights  was 
passing  away,  or  had  already  passed;  but  on 
their  heels,  trampling  and  eager,  were  throngs 
of  young  men.  one  might  almost  say  boys  just 
out   of   their  me   up   to    London    to   seek 

their  fortunes;  some  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
law,  in  Cray's  Inn,  or  Lincoln's,  where  the  love 
of  letters  and  a  crop  of  debts  alike  were  wont 
r  to  make  a  living  in  poesy  ami 
pamphleteering,  or  by  writing  for  th< 
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The  air  was  full  of  classical  learning,  per- 
fumed with  French  and  Italian  art.  And  Lon- 
don was  full  of  hot  young  hearts,  on  fire  with 
hope  and  ambition.  The  earth  to  them  was  an 
oyster,  which  they  would  open  with  their  pens. 

A  look  at  a  few  of  their  names,  though  it  may 
be  but  a  partial  list  of  those  who  achieved  some 
distinction,  adds  a  curious  interest  to  the  story: 

Benjamin  Jonson,  Christopher  Marlowe, 
Thomas  Dekker,  Samuel  Daniel,  Thomas  Middle- 
ton,  Cyril  Tourneur,  William  Shakespeare,  An- 
thony Munday,  John  Fletcher,  Francis  Beaumont, 
John  Marston,  Henry  Chettle,  Thomas  Hey  wood, 
Richard  Hathaway,  Michael  Drayton,  Robert 
Nash,  Thomas  Campion,  writer  of  song,  Thomas 
Lodge,  the  lord  mayor's  son,  and  James  Shirley, 
last,  and  least,  of  the  line. 

Their  employers  were  the  theaters,  the  court, 
the  ancient  city  of  London,  or  Bristol,  or  Nor- 
wich; the  stationer-printers  in  Paul's  Church- 
yard; the  nobility;  talented  or  otherwise  amateur 
gentry  who  sought  for  distinction  and  borrowed 
brains.  They  were  the  brains ;  there  were  quarts 
of  good  ink;  new  quills  on  every  goose;  their 
pens  were  at  your  service  ! 

Every  form  of  literature  which  chance  sug- 
gested or  recommended  they  essayed ;  nothing 
was  left  untouched. 

Those  who  wrote  for  the  stage  began,  for  the 
most  part,  retouching  old  plays,  cobbling  the 
works  of  men  gone  out  of  fashion,  giving  life  to 
things  dead  or  forgotten.  Each,  the  better  to 
further  his  purpose,  took  whatever  commended 
itself  to  his  fancy,  wherever  he  found  it;  bor- 
rowed words,  phrases,  characters,  plots,  acts, 
mannerism,  or  style  without  a  qualm  of  con- 
science or  so  much  as  by  your  leave.  They  plun- 
dered classic  literature  like  pirates  and  bucaneers. 
They  trod  the  stage  a  flock  of  crows  decked  out 
in  peacock's  feathers;  but  they  wore  these  feath- 
ers as  no  peacock  ever  did. 

Transforming  everything  they  touched  in  the 
passionate  flame  of  youth,  they  gave  to  English 
drama  a  flood  of  fine  second-rate  plays  distin 
guished  by  singular  power  and  humor,  some  of 
them  dramas  of  rare  excellence,  full  of  a  genius 
narrow  and  strange. 

They  fashioned  their  dramas  with  recklessness 
typical  of  their  times;  of  cloth-of-gold  stitched 
with  coarse  green  packthread;  or  like  an  em- 
broidery of  precious  jewels  upon  a  fustian  vest; 
or  like  an  actor,  who  pulls  his  old  cloak  down  to 
hide  a  faded  doublet,  but  speaks  so  eloquentlj 
that  his  listening  audience  forgets  alike  poverty, 
doublet,  and  cloak  in  breathless  and  enchanted 
wonder. 

Some  wrote  of  horrors;   some   wrote  of  mad- 


ness; some  turned  the  horrible  into  grotesque; 
yet  alike  through  the  horror  and  the  grotesquery 
meandered  exquisite,  delicate  thoughts.  Amid 
visions  of  terror  and  cruelty,  which  disturb  the 
mind  like  evil  dreams,  run  lines  of  singular  pathos 
and  sweetness  which  forever  go  straight  to  the 
heart.  And,  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  almost 
unutterable  terror,  as  for  relief  of  unbearable 
strain,  there  falls  a  rippling,  silvery  song,  sweet 
as  a  rose-tree  covered  with  bloom ;  or  a  few  lines 
of  exquisite,  enchanted  prose,  lovely  as  rose  pet- 
als blown  by  the  wind  across  a  black  pathway 
under  one's  feet. 

Again,  they  wrote  comedies  coarse  and  low  as 
low  life  in  London  around  them;  and  satires  full 
of  bitter,  savage  fury.  And  again  satire  was 
travestied  in  good-natured  mockery. 

Sometimes  the  glory  they  essayed  to  draw  goes 
shuffling  by  like  a  tawdry  circus  pageant  through 
the  dusty  village  street,  with  brass  horns  braying, 
fustian  banners,  a  little,  moth-eaten  elephant,  and 
a  sick  lion.  Yet,  ever,  despite  the  bombast,  there 
is  a  something  in  their  lines  which  no  well-regu- 
lated boy  or  girl  can  read  without  a  feeling  in  his 
heart  as  of  some  great,  moving  spectacle,  un- 
speakably stirring. 

Over  them  all  lies  a  singular  likeness.  Through 
them,  persistent,  over  and  over,  amid  the  coarse 
buffoonery,  through  the  light  laughter,  through 
the  thunder  of  passion,  rises  a  melody,  unspeak- 
ably lovely,  full  of  a  fresh  pastoral  beauty, 
scarcely  less  divinely  stirring  than  the  perfect 
work  of  greater  men. 

Though  youth  is  ever  impatient,  and  genius 
resentful  of  control,  the}-  toiled  and  moiled  to- 
gether in  generous  rivalry,  or  in  jealous  compe- 
tition, with  almost  incredible  industry  and  amaz- 
ing perseverance.  Tom  1  ley  wood  had  a  hand,  or  at 
least  a  finger,  in  over  two  hundred  and  twenty 
plays;  another  had  forty-nine  plays  to  his  credit, 
of  which,  to-day,  no  one  knows  even  the  names. 

They  wrote  post-haste,  for  immediate  use  by 
the  playhouses  and  their  patrons.  Sometimes  four 
of  them  were  set  together  upon  one  piece,  each 
supplying  the  part  to  which  his  peculiar  talent 
was  fitted,  each  achieving,  with  peculiar  adroit- 
ness, the  part  consigned  to  his  hands,  and  patch- 
ing their  differing  bits  together,  though  written 
in  several  styles,  with  such  astonishing  ingenuity 
that  at  times  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  one  man's 
work  from  the  others'.  Often,  together,  they  rose 
to  an  excellence  which  none  had  achieved  alone; 
and,  despite  the  conditions  in  which  they  wrought 
ami  the  limitations  of  the  stage,  produced  plays 
oi  an  astonishing  quality  and  unequaled  fidelity 
to  nature. 

Thus,  hardly  aware  of  what  they  were  doing 
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they  laid  and  perfected  the  foundations  of  a  great 
national  dramatic  literature  second  to  none,  in 
volume  or  splendor,  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Some  of  them  scarcely  knew  at  times  where 
the  morrow  should  find  its  bread :  and  some  of 
them  ran  through  every  art  and  throve  at  none; 
some  of  them  were  always  in  debt :  some  were 
often  in  prison. 

A    wonderful    company    of    peculiarly    gifted 


were  greater  than  their  accomplishment;  for  his 
achievements  and  genius  are  immeasurably  great. 

Some  of  Will's  fellows  grew  famous;  and  some 
became  very  near  great;  but  some  went  out  in 
the  darkness,  the  dreams  they  dreamed  not 
prophecies,  but  longings  wild  and  vain. 

But  Will's  dreams  came  true,  which  he  dreamed 
as  a  boy  on  the  hills  of  Warwickshire.  Crowned 
with  laurel  and  bay.  and  with  the  nation's  accla- 
mations, he  did  what  many  have  dreamed  of  do- 
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men  !  wanderers,  improvident,  slii  ftless  and  thri  ft- 
but  covered  with  glory  forever.  A  curious, 
talented  fellowship  of  vision-creating  minds,  who 
roam  in  fancy  forever  around  the  Ivory  Gate  of 
I  )reams. 

But,  you   say,   what   has  this  to  do  with   Will 

Shakespeare  ? 

All  I  have  written  is  writ  of  Will  Shakespeare. 
Will  was  but  one  of  this  wonderful  company. 
With  them  he  fought  for  recognition;  with  them 
he  watched  and  waited;  and  with  them,  too,  in 
his  time,  he  wandered  hungry  through  the  streets 
ot  London  :  not  bin-  otherwise,  but  thai  his  genius 
was  greater  than  theirs      Hence  his  achievements 


ing.  but  very  few  have  done:  he  went  back  to 
close  bis  days  in  prosperity  and  honor  in  his  boy- 
hood's home,  whence  he  bad  lied,  twenty -si\  years 
before,  fugitive  from  disgrace. 

He  soon  had  emerged  from  obscurity,  and  by 
1592  was  justly  praised  as  a  poet  of  highest  ex- 
cellence; his  one  hundred  and  forty  two  sonnets 
had  wide  circulation  in  manuscript  years  before 
they  saw  print.  By  [594  he  bad  appeared  at 
conn  with  the  Chamberlain's  Men  as  a  leading 
member  of  that  great  troupe:  as  an  actor,  he 
played  side  by  side  with  the  most  famous  per- 
formers in  England  -Alleyne  and  Burbage,  the 
best  tragic  actors,  and  Kempt'  and  Pope,  the  besl 
comedians  of  their  day.    I  le  achieved  -Teat  credit  : 
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courtesy  passed  between  the  proud  queen  and  the 
humble  player ;  and,  it  is  said,  at  Elizabeth's  re- 
quest he  wrote  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
that  she  might  see  Falstaff  in  love.  As  a  writer 
of  both  comedy  and  tragedy  he  very  soon  led  all 
the  playwrights,  to  the  advantage  of  his  com- 
pany and  the  delight  of  his  companions.  Through 
the  turbulent  quarrel  known  as  "The  War  of  the 
Theaters,"  when  Jonson  and  Dekker  and  Marston 
and  Chapman  were  breaking  heads  nightly  in 
prologues,  he  easily  held  his  own.  Will  Kempe 
cries  in  triumph,  in  "The  Return  from  Parnas- 
sus-' :  "Our  fellow  Shakespeare  puts  them  all 
down;  aye,  and  Ben  Jonson,  too!"  And  burly 
Ben  Jonson  himself,  his  most  famous  rival,  called 
him  the  "Star  of  Poets."  Ben  knew  how  to  ad- 
mire, as  well  as  to  disdain. 


For  fifteen  years  Will  was  mainstay  of  that 
great  company ;  in  those  years  he  wrote  thirty 
plays,  and  created  a  legion  of  characters  of  infi- 
nite variety.  Beyond  compare  he  was  now  be- 
come the  most  popular  playwright  in  England. 
His  plays  were  stolen  by  shorthand  writers,  and 
printed  without  permission ;  plays,  not  his,  poor 
things  which  had  never  so  much  as  been  refused, 
much  less  played  by  the  Chamberlain's  Men,  were 
printed  with  his  initials  upon  their  title-pages  to 
reap  profit  of  his  repute.  He  was  the  greatest  of 
dramatists. 

Will  now  had  the  honor  of  friendship  with  the 
most  brilliant  men  of  the  time,  and  was  on  inti- 
mate terms  of  acquaintance  with  the  finest  minds 
of  the  age.  He  was  on  good  terms  with  every 
one :  from  Augustine  Phillips,  his  young  co-actor, 
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On  James's  accession  the  Chamberlain's  Men 
were  taken  under  the  king's  direct  patronage- 
were  called  the  "King's  Men";  their  only  rivals 
were  Prince  Henry's  Players,  once  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral's Men.  His  repute  was  as  high  at  the 
king's  court  as  it  had  been  at  Elizabeth's. 


to  the  Earl  of  Montgomery;  he  went  often  to 
Daniel's  garden,  a  lovely,  cloistral  spot,  to  the 
seclusion  of  which  few  were  admitted,  and  from 
which  a  world  of  men  were  locked  out. 

Although    admittedly    best    as    playwright    and 
poet  among  them,  with  his  fellows  he  was,  I  have 
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ever  thought,  like  a  wise,  free,  gentle-hearted 
boy,  wearing  his  greatness  like  an  old.  worn  coat, 
which  no  one  noticed  much,  he  least  of  all,  and 
going  about  his  business  in  very  simple  way,  hav- 
ing a  trick  of  being,  but  not  too  much  seeming, 
ever  the  best,  which  put  all  about  him  quickly  at 
ease  and  endeared  him  to  every  one.  To  be  on 
good  terms  with  those  he  excelled  is  certainly 
one  of  his  triumphs;  for  that  is  never  an  easy 
thing  for  the  successful  man.  I  lis  honest  open- 
ness charmed  his  friends  and  disarmed  his  ene- 
mies. Of  the  latter  he  had  but  few,  beyond  old 
Robin  Greene,  perhaps,  whose  nose  was  out  of 
joint.  Even  burly  Ben  Jonson,  who  laid  down 
the  law  in  public  and  private,  in  prologues  and 
conversation,  quarreled  with  every  one,  including 
his  friends,  and,  forgetful  of  bread  and  butter. 
flouted  Inigo  Jones,  ridiculed  clever  Dekker, 
red  at  Anthony  Munday,  fought  his  friend 
Marston,  and  ran  poor  Gabriel  Spenser  through 
and  sk-w  him  in  Hogsden  Field,  could  never  sue- 
fully  quarrel  with  Will.  He  was  Will's 
greatest  rival,  still  far  from  success,  which  might 
very  well  have  engendered  envy,  yet  he  said  very 
frankly,  in  his  bold,  true  way:  "As  for  myself,  I 
loved  him,  and  honored  him,  this  side  idolatry.  a> 
much  as  any."  (  >ld  jests  are  still  preserved  which 
indicate  the  intimacy  between  them;  their  com- 
bats of  wit  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern  lived  in  popu- 
lar legend  for  years,  and  are  like  to  live  many 
more. 

Will's  dreams  came  true;  out  of  the  burly  he 
came  triumphant.  Me  may  have  held  horses,— 
D'Avenant  says  he  did,  but  by  [596  he  was  a 
man  of  means  and  able  to  resume  relations  with 
the  quiet   town  on   the   Avon.      He   made   invest- 


ments there;  bought  one  of  the  largest  old  places 
in  Stratford,  with  a  copyhold  in  the  lane  hard 
by  for  his  gardener,  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
seven  acres  in  the  fields  of  Old  Stratford,  with  its 
farm-house,  orchards,  and  gardens,  twenty  acres 
of  pasture  lands,  with  grazing-right  on  the  com- 
mon. 

lie  restored  the  former  dignity  of  his  people; 
the  Heralds'  College  confirmed  anew  the  coat  of 
arms  once  granted  his  father. 

lie  still  continued  relations  with  London,  made 
merry  in  Stratford  with  old  friends,  and  kept  his 
house  in  Blackfriars  and  an  interest  in  the  Globe 
Theater,  until  the  thatch  caught  tire  and  the 
<  ilobe  went  up  in  smoke. 

His  income  from  the  theaters  reached  six  hun- 
dred pounds  the  year,  and  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  then  was  many  times  what  it  is  now. 
In  addition  to  this  he  leased  the  great  tithes  of 
Bishopton,  Welcombe,  New  Stratford  and  Old. 

Xow  that  the  pinching  times  were  gone.  John 
Shakespeare  held  up  his  bead.  No  longer  a  cow- 
ering  recusant,   he   attended   the   parish   church 

without  fear  of  bailiffs  or  processes,  and  ended 
In-  days  in  peace,  a  merry-cheeked  old  man,  al- 
ways ready  to  crack  a  joke  with  his  famous  son. 

In  1010  Will  Shakespeare  left  London  for 
good,  and  entered  in  at  his  New  Place.  He  lived 
there  the  life  of  a  retired  gentleman,  on  friendly, 
though  somewhat  satirical  terms,  with  the  richest 
of  his  neighbors,  the  Combes. 

We  may  be-  sure  he  had  in  his  garden  the  (low- 
ers he  loved  so  well;  and  perhaps  it  was  under 
his  mulberry-tree  that  he  wrote  his  last  great 
plays. 

Mere,   far   from  the  tumult  of  the  town  and  the 
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trumpeting  of  London's  streets,  and  freed  from 
their  turmoil  and  horror,  Will  Shakespeare  wiped 
away  recollections  of  pain  like  sweat  from  a 
knitted  brow. 

Around  him  was  beauty,  pure,  serene,  and  of 
lyrical  loveliness;  and  pastoral  simplicity,  with- 
out sordidness  or  alloy;  and  a  landscape  full  of 
God's  sunshine. 

He  loved  it  as  few  men  do. 

Here  died,  three  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  23d 
day  of  April,  William  Shakespeare,  "Star  of 
Poets"  and  greatest  of  dramatists. 

What  were  his  achievements?  And  why  do  we 
call  him  great  ? 

No  other  writer  of  drama  has  such  lasting 
power  over  our  laughter  and  tears. 

Others  painted  a  dull  world  ;  Will  gave  us  Ar- 
cady. 

Where  other  men  draw  marvelously,  he  gives 
us  the  life  itself. 

With  infinite  skill  and  infinite  zest  he  height- 
ens comic  effect  by  beauty. 

He  left  us  his  lyrics,  faultlessly  lovely,  and  un- 
rivaled, yet,  for  melody  and  fancy  as  radiant  and 
as  pure. 

With  an  exquisite  sense  of  appropriateness  he 
made  of  our  common  language  structures  of  love- 
liness so  consummate  as  to  alter  its  usage  for- 
ever. 

He  brought  English  historical  drama  to  its 
perfection  and  to  its  close.  When  he  laid  down 
the  untangled  skein  there  was  no  one  to  take  it 
up. 

lie  opened  to  highest  tragedy  a  range  of  un- 
dreamed sublimity,  and  with  unparalleled  inven- 
tion created  or  refreshed  a  gallery  of  human 
types  as  true  to  nature  as  to  art,  almost  endless 
in  variety,  and  matchless  in  vividness. 

His  supreme  gift  to  dramatic  art  is  the  great 
gift  of  character-drawing.  In  masterly  drawing 
of  character  he  remains  unapproachable. 


He  used  every  type  of  humanity  fit  for  tragic 
or  comic  art. 

None  ever  framed  a  woman  of  prouder  or 
sweeter  stuff,  or  so  shrewdly  drew  her  April 
charm,  or  so  woefully  showed  to  what  terror  her 
gentleness  may  be  turned. 

None  other  ever  so  made  the  ghastly  and  ap- 
palling natural. 

Or  so  drew  the  coarseness  and  fiendish  malig- 
nity of  an  I  ago  side  by  side  with  Dcsdcmona's 
gentle  purity. 

Or  with  such  matchless  eloquence  an  irresisti- 
ble pathos  painted  the  terrible,  inexorable  Jew. 

Xo  other  so  provokes  us  to  laugh  at  human 
folly,  shudder  at  human  crime,  or  shrink  aghast 
from  horror;  yet  keeps  unchanged  our  pity  and 
lqve  for  fallen  humanity. 

With  the  highest  secret  of  comic  art,  he  dis- 
covered the  sadness  of  laughter,  and  put  wisdom 
in  the  mouth  of  fools. 

In  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  he  wrote  the  epitome  of 
all  songs  or  stories  of  youthful  passion  and  ro- 
mance that  ever  were  told  or  sung. 

His  vocabulary  is  so  vast,  his  knowledge  so 
comprehensive,  that  others  seem  beggars  who 
have  been  to  a  feast  and  come  away  with  the 
scraps.  His  influence  upon  dramatic  and  poetical 
diction,  as  was  also  that  of  John  .Milton,  is  great 
beyond  estimation. 

Yet  the  greatest  gilt  his  genius  shows  is  his 
knowledge  of  human  hearts  and  his  infinite  sym- 
pathy. 

There  was  no  one  like  him  in  his  day:  there 
has  been  no  one  like  him  since;  and  we  all  shall 
live  a  weary  while  before  we  see  his  like  again. 

But,  lads  and  lasses,  if  you  would  know  that 
he  is  great,  why,  read  him;  if  you  would  know 
why  he  is  great,  live  and  learn;  if  you  would 
know  bow  great  he  is,  go,  read  the  rest.  Return- 
ing, you  may  catch  some  glimpses  of  that  mys- 
terious knowledge  of  men's  souls  which  made  him 
greatest  anion"'  them. 
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THE   LOVE  POR  THE  OUTDOOR   LIFE 

UNCLE  SAMS   CAMPING  AND   RECREATION   GROUNDS 

BY   DAY   ALLEN   WILLEY 


One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  pres- 
ent-day progress  is  the  rapidly  increasing  love 
for  real  outdoors— the  outdoors  of  the  woodland, 
the  hills,  the  lake,  and  river. 

For  years  the  American  boy  and  girl  have 
craved  the  outdoor  life,  but  they  have  been  satis- 
fied with  baseball,  tennis,  swimming,  running; 
the  charm  of  the  wilderness  has  been  but  little 
known  except  to  those  boys  and  girls  who  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  go  with  father,  mother, 
or  friends  into  a  land  where  the  wilderness  offers 
opportunities  to  study  nature  at  first  hand.  But 
now  the  youngsters  in  city  and  town  have  begun 
to  realize  what  tramping  and  camping  means. 
This  accounts  for  the  formation  of  such  organi- 
zations as  the  Boy  Scouts  — the  fellows  in  khaki— 
and  the  Camp-fire  (iirls  with  their  picturesque 
costumes,  to  whom  the  trees,  flowers,  and  foliage 
are  as  friends  to  be  cared  for  and  cherished.  It 
>ort  for  them  to  do  as  the  Indians  did,  to 
live  without  artificial  aids,  lighting  their  camp- 
fire  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  together, 
forming  shelter-frames  and  coverings  of  boughs 
and  limbs  of  trees.  Xot  only  do  they  thus  gain 
health  and  strength,  but,  under  the  charm  of  the 
outdoors,  their  thoughts  are  uplifted.  They  think 
of  the  birds  and  animals  — how  they  may  protect 
them,  and  they  know  bow  to  aid  the-  injured  hu- 
man being. 

To  sum  it  up:  an  era  has  come  in  this  coun- 
try where  nature's  attractions  have  created  a 
life  that  gives  American  boys  and  girls,  men 
and  women,  the  health  and  vigor  that  bring  con- 
tentment. Xo  country  in  the  world  has  more 
opportunities  than  ours  for  life  in  the  open.  Our 
people  are  not  huddled  together,  as  in  the  crowded 
cities  abroad.  There  is  a  vasl  region,  especially 
in  the  far  West,  that  U  known  only  to  the  few 
as  a  ^reat  recreation  park,  beautiful  with  trees, 
Bowers,  shrubbery;  where  one  can  roam  at  will. 

Gifford  Pinchot  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
this  movement  into  the  open.  A  lover  of  the 
tree,  the  great  firs  and  pines  that  rise  hundreds 
of  feet  heavenward,  to  him  are  nature's  monu- 
ment-, to  l.e  preserved  from  ax  and  saw  except 
when  fully  ripe  for  lumber.  His  work  for 
servation  was  crowned  by  the  permanent  preser- 
vation of  the  great  woodlands  of  the  West,  lie 
organized  that  army  of  heroes  the  forest  ran 
gers  — to  check  and  prevent   forest  tires  that  burn 


millions  of  these  leafy  giants  into  charred  and 
blackened  stumps.  The  forest  sen  ice  has  planted 
with  shoots  a  great  area  of  burned  spaces,  but 
years  will  elapse  before  they  rise  into  the  huge 
living  pillars  that  are  so  attractive  to  the  summer 
visitor. 

But    the    forest    reservations   mean    far    more 
than   the   preservation   of   our   timber    resources. 


IN    THE    SEQUOIA    \.\IH 
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They  are  beginning  to  become  natural  parks  for 
recreation  and  life  in  the  open.  Millions  of 
health  and  pleasure  seekers  can  enjoy  them 
through   the   generosity  of   the   Government,   as 

shown  by  the  records  made  by  the  forest  service. 
Already  the  rangers  have  extended  the  hand  of 
welcome  to  a  large  number  of  visitors  to  the 
national  forests.  In  [912  they  included  231,000 
campers  and  hunters;  190.000  guests  at  hotels  and 
resorts;  [,085,000  day  visitors,  picnickers,  and 
others,  aggregating  [,506,000  visil 

These   guests   must   not   only   be   protected   by 
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the  rangers,  but  they  must  be  provided  for,  to 
some  extent.  The  number  of  persons  who  spend 
their  summer  vacations  within  the  national  for- 
ests is  increasing  so  rapidly,  says  the  forest  ser- 
vice, that  the  question  of  furnishing  suitable  pas- 
turage for  their  saddle-  and  pack-animals  is  be- 
coming   a    problem.      Campers    naturally    seek    a 


spot  where  water  is  close  at  hand  and  where 
horse  feed  is  abundant,  that  their  stock  may  not 
be  tempted  to  steal  away  in  the  night  in  search 
of  more  attractive  pasturage.  In  order  to  provide 
such  places,  the  forest  service  must  set  aside 
limited  areas  from  which  sheep  and  cattle  are 
excluded.  In  many  instances,  particularly  in  the 
State  of  California,  the  service  and  the  stock- 
raisers  have  cooperated  in  constructing  small 
pastures  for  the  use  of  tourists,  who  have  thus 
been  enabled  to  give  their  animals  choice  and 
safe  forage  without  any  cost  or  inconvenience. 

The  aggregate  acreage  of  forest  land  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  campers  is  considerable,  and  it  has 
appreciably  reduced  the  amount  of  land  available 
for  the  pasturage  of  sheep  and  cattle;  but  pre- 
sumably the  loss  is  more  than  offset  by  the  added 
enjoyment  of  the  visitors  to  the  forests.  There 
is  this  difference,  however;  stock-raisers  pay  a 
fee  for  grazing  their  sheep  or  cattle,  while  the 
campers  secure  their  pasturage  free. 

A  series  of  maps  of  the  national  forests,  which 
will  be  of  value  to  campers,  hunters,  and  tourists, 
as  well  as  to  local  forest  users,  is  being  issued  by 
the  forest  service.  On  the  reverse  side  of  each 
sheet  is  printed  a  brief  description  of  the  na- 
tional forests,  an  abstract  of  the  game-laws,  ex- 
tracts from  State  lire  laws,  and  various  statistic-. 
Such  maps  have  been  already  issued  by  the  for- 
est service  for  over  thirty  of  the  national  for* 
and  others  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

All  the  visitors  who  venture  into  this  beautiful 
wild  are  welcomed  by  the   forest  service.      By  the 


system  of  trails,  bridges,  and  roads,  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  so-called  "improvement  work"  in 
national  forests,  the  formerly  pathless  wilder- 
ness is  made  yearly  more  accessible.  Hundreds 
of  miles  of  fire  trails  lead  to  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  mountains,  which  before  were  known  only 
to  the  bear  and  the  bighorn,  the  wandering 
hunter  or  trapper.  Where  occasion  demands, 
regular  camping-places  are  established  and  signs 
placed  along  the  way  to  mark  the  distances  to  the 
nearest  camp  or  water-supply. 

Forest  officers,  as  public  servants,  are  ex- 
pected, when  called  upon,  to  give  helpful  infor- 
mation to  all  classes  of  forest  users.  Visitors' 
registers  are  in  many  places  maintained  at  ranger 
stations  along  frequented  routes,  and  the  rangers 
keep  themselves  informed,  in  a  general  way,  of 
the  movements  of  campers.  This  is  primarily  for 
protection  purposes,  since  any  party  may  be  a 
source  of  fire  danger.  But  it  is  also  advanta- 
geous to  those  who  register,  for  it  permits  of 
messages  from  outside  being  conveyed  to  them 
in  case  of  need.  The  fact,  also,  that  each  ranger 
station  is  in  telephonic  connection  with  the  for- 
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e>t  headquarters,  and  through  this  with  all  other 
stations  in  the  same  forest  and  with  the  commer- 
cial telephone  systems  as  well,  greatly  serves  the 
public  convenience. 
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The  matter  of  game  protection  is  one  with 
which  the  forest  service  is  deeply  concerned. 
Everything  possihle  is  done  to  prevent  the  fast- 
disappearing  remnant  of  our  once  magnificent 
array  of  wild  life  from  hecoming  extinct. 

Finally,  the  system  of  fire  protection  which 
the  forest  service  maintains  has  the  effect  of 
rendering  less  hazardous  the  coming  and  going 
of  campers,  as  well  as  of  guarding  the  forest 
from  ravages  suffered  in  the  past. 

While  the  hunter  seeks  these  forests  for  the 
sake  of  big  game,  the  casual  tourist 
or  camper  will  look  more  closely 
at  climate  and  scenery,  at  the  ques- 
tion of  accessibility  and  ease  of 
travel.  The  great  majority  of  peo- 
ple who  visit  the  national  forests 
have  personal  information,  either 
from  previous  trips  or  from 
friends  who  have  "been  there  be- 
fore." but.  by  addressing  the  For- 
est Supervisor  of  any  particular 
forest,  one  can  obtain  full  par- 
ticulars as  to  its  availability  for  his 
purposes,  while  railroad  passenger 
agents  are  glad  to  dispense  infor- 
mation as  to  modes  of  travel,  rates, 
and  so  on. 

The  forest  service,  while  it  pro- 
in  every  way  it  can  for  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  the  visi- 
tor to  the  national  forests,  has 
made  certain  regulations  which 
must  be  observed.  Most  of  these 
have    to   do    with    the    problem    of 

-t    fires,    which   start   in   too   many   instances 
from   ignorance   or  carelessness  on   the   part   of 
visitor-.      <  amp-fires   must   be   thoroughly   extin- 
>hed;  matches  and  lighted  cigars  or  cigarettes 
must  not  be  thrown  about  ;  and  in  general  a  de- 
gree of  care  appropriate  to  the  importance  of  this 
ition  of   forest  fires  must  be  exercised  at  al! 
times.      Forest  officers   in  a  majority  of  national 
forests  cooperate  with   State  authorities  in  en- 
ing  local  game-laws.     So  hunters  and  camp 
ers,  while  afforded  every  opportunity    for   li 
mate  enjoyment,  must  not  expect  to  violate  such 
laws  without  getting  into  trouble. 

Xo  formal  permission  or  charge  of  ,v 
is  made  the  tourist  or  camper  unless  be  wishes 
to  build  a  cabin  or  -ummcr  camp  in  some  par- 
ticular locality.  Many  people  find  it  convenient 
to  set  up  a  home  in  the  wood-  to  which  they  can 
return  each  summer  without  being  bothered  by 
the  hauling  in  of  tents  and  camp  equipment.  For 
this  privilege  a  permit  is  required,  and  a  small 
annual  fee,  srenerallv  not  over  ten  dollars  a  year. 


In  addition  to  permanent  private  camps,  there 
are  many  hotels  and  summer  resorts  located  on 
national  forest  land,  and  permits  are  required  for 
such  enterprises.  To  draw  people  to  these  recre- 
ation centers  of  the  forests,  the  annual  charge  is 
fixed  at  a  very  reasonable  amount— from  ten  to 
fifty  dollars  per  annum.  In  191 5.  there  were 
over  a  hundred  such  resorts  in  California  alone, 
and  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  private  camps 
and  cabins  in  the  forests  of  the  same  State. 

The  equipment  and  mode  of  travel  to  be  de- 
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cicfc'd  upon  depends,  of  course,  on  the  locality  to  be 
traversed  and  the  purpose  and  length  of  the  vaca- 
tion.   In  general,  saddle-horses  and  pack-animals 

either  horses,  mules,  or  burros  are  necessary, 
though  now  in  many  places  wagons  and  even 
'Mobile-  can  be  u-cd.  Recent  railroad  con- 
struction lias  opened  up  some  of  the  forests  that 
were  formerly  more  or  less  inaccessible  except 
by  Stage  or  wagon,  and  the  work  carried  on  by 
the  service  in  constructing  and  repairing  roads 
and  trails  within  the  forests  tend-  to  make  their 
more  remote  regions  constantly  easier  of  access. 

Thus  the  health,  pleasure,  and  convenience  of 
the  wayfaring  public  are  served  through  national 
forest  administration,  which  is  opening  paths 
through  the  trackless  wilderness;  protecting,  re- 
storing, and  perpetuating  the  forest  growth,  and 
aiding  the  States  in  the  preservation  and  propa- 
gation of  fish  and  game.  The  use  for  recreation 
of  the  national  forests  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ways  by  which  they  are  made  to  render  their 
best  service  to  the  Nation. 


FIG.  I.      CIRRO-CUMULUS   CLOUDS. 


FIG.   3.     CIRRI'S   CLOUDS   MERGING    INTO   CIRRO-STRATUS. 


HOW  TO  FORETELL  THE  WEATHER 


BY  ADKLIA  B.  BEARD 


If  you  are  an  outdoor  girl  and  have  lived  for  a 
time  in  the  open,  or  if  you  intend  to  be  an  outdoor 
girl  and  to  live  for  a  time  in  the  open,  you  will 
know  how  very  useful  weather  wisdom  can  be 
to  you :  you  will  understand  how  much  your 
pleasure  and  comfort  in  camp  and  on  the  trail, 
sailing  or  motoring,  depend  upon  the  weather  and 
in  knowing  what  kind  of  weather  you  may  expect 
to-day,  to-night  or  to-morrow. 

Each  of  the  various  seasons  of  the  year  has  its 
own  peculiar  weather,  generally  speaking;  but 
every  season  also  gives  us  many  surprises,  and 
the  unexpected  often  happens.  All  weather  signs 
will  fail  at  times,  but  that  is'  no  token  that  the 
is  are  wrong,  it  is  simply  that  something  has 
happened  to  prevent  them  coming  true.  For  in- 
stance :  rain  is  caused  when,  in  some  part  of  the 
country,  the  air  is  hot  and  full  of  moisture  and 
changes  occur  that  chill  it  below  its  dew-point : 


but  there  are  a  number  of  things  which  may  hap- 
pen to  prevent  the  chill  reaching  the  hot  air.  and 
then  the  expected  rain  does  not  arrive.  So.  you 
see,  no  one  can  at  all  times  prophesy  with  abso- 
lute certainty  what  face  the  fickle  weather  will 
decide  to  show  to-morrow;  but  if  you  keep  your 
"weather-eye"  open  to  the  changes  about  you. 
you  may  be  fairly  sure  of  what  is  coming. 

FAIR    WEATHER 

If  you  want  fine  weather,  look  for  fine-weather 
signs.  Here  are  some  of  the  most  reliable,  for 
they  are  based  upon  scientific  facts: 

When  the  sun  sets  in  a  sea  of  glory,  that  is. 
when  the  sunset  sky  is  red,  you  may  expect  clear 
weather  on  the  following  day. 

At  night,  when  the  moon  is  clear  and  shows 
clean  edges,  with  no  halo  or  ring  of  mist  sur- 
rounding it,  there  is  little  danger  of  rain. 
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When  the  wind  blows  steadily  from  the  west. 
the  weather  will  continue  fair ;  it  very  rarely 
rains    in    our   eastern    5  ith    the    wind    in 

the  west. 

Watch  the  smoke  from  a  chimney  or  from 
your  camp-fire  — it  is  a  good  barometer.  If  the 
smoke  rises  high,  it  means  clear  weather.  The 
smoke  will  also  show  you  from  which  direction 
the  wind  is  blowing:  so  will  a  flag  on  an  upright 
flagstaff. 

A  gray  early  morning,  not  a  heavy,  cloudy  one. 


knowledge  of  coming  storms.  We  are  told  that 
spiders  are  especially  sensitive  to  weather 
changes,  and.  when  they  make  new  webs,  the 
weather  will  be  fair:  if  they  continue  spinning 
during  a  shower,  it  will  soon  clear  off. 


Don't  start  on  an  excursion  if  the  sky  is  red  at 
sunrise,  for  in  summer  you  may  expect  several 
hard,  tempestuous  showers :  in  winter  there  will 
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promises  a  fair  day.     This  i-  well  put  in  an  old 
rhyme   which   I   advise  you  to  commit   to   mem- 
ory if  you  do  not  already  know  it.    for 
the    weather    significance    of    both    sunrise    and 
sunset : 

Evening  re .  I  and 

Sends  the 

Evening  graj   and  morning  !■•  -I 

Brings  down   rain   upon    his  1- 

A  heavy  dew  at  night  is  seldom  followed  by 
rain  the  next  day.  Think  of  it  this  way  and  you 
will  remember:  wet  feet,  dry  head. 

If  there  are  no  clouds  at  the  western  horizon, 
you    need    not    worry    about    other-.      Th< 
cumulus    clouds    (Figure     t)     are    fair-weather 
clouds.     The  broken  cumulus  clouds   i  Figun 
are  signals  of  unstable  atmospheric  conditio! 

Animal-   are   said   often   to   show   by   their 
tions  what  the  weather  will  be.  and  there  is  rea- 
son   in    thi-.      Some    of    them   certainly   ha 


The 


very  likely  be  steady,  hard  rain  with  wind, 
old  rhymester  knew  this  when  he  wrote: 

A   ml  morn,  that  ■  ned 

Wreck  to  the  seaman,  tempest  to  the  field, 

to  the  birds, 
(laws  to  herdnun  and  to  herds. 


There  will  be  rain  when  the  sun  sets  behind  a 
cloud  and  when  it  rises  in  one.  When  the  west- 
ern sky  at  the  horizon  is  a  sullen  gray  at  sunset. 
or  is  hanked  with  dark  clouds,  that  also  means 
rain. 

Although  cloud-  may  not  threaten,  look  for 
rain  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  east.  A  north- 
wind  usually  bring-  a  cold,  steady  rain  which 

If  there  is  a  ring  around  the  moon,  do  not 
nl  on  continued  fair  weather:  unless  some 
new  condition  arises,  there  will  he  hard  rain 
within  a  day  or  two. 

When   the   blue   sky  begins   to   veil    itself   in  a 
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light  gray  mist,  you  may  know  that  rain  is  form- 
ing overhead  and  will  soon  come  down. 

When  the  leaves  of  the  white  poplar  show  their 
silver  lining,  look  out  for  rain.  In  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  last  summer,  this  sign  never  failed  us. 
Always,  just  he  fore  a  rain-storm,  a  group  of  these 
trees,  stirred  by  the  east  wind,  turned  their  leaves 
in  masses  and  seemed  to  hecome  veritable  trees 
of  silver. 

When  the  camp-fire  smoke  hangs  low,  or  is 
driven  to  the  ground  by  the  wind,  you  may  ex- 
pect unpleasant  weather. 

A  brilliant  atmosphere,  so  clear  that  it  seems 
to  bring  distant  mountain-peaks  and  far-away 
objects  quite  near,  betokens  coming  wet  weather. 
The  saying  is:  The  farther  the  sight,  the  nearer 
the  rain.     Dazzling  white  clouds  on  an  intensely 


"WHEN     I  III.    SMOKE    I>    DRIVEN    TO    Till:   GROl   M 
MAY    EXPECT    UNPLEASANT    WEATHER." 


blue  sky  often  go  with  this  clear  atmosphere,  and 
the  beautiful  day  that  seems  so  perfect  is  called 
by  some  people  a  weather-breeder. 

As  a  child.  I  learned  to  distrust  a  too  fair  open- 
ing of  the  day.  because  I  found  that  strong  sun- 
shine and  a  deep  blue  sky  before  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  usually  brought  clouds  in  their  wake, 
and  often,  by  ten  o'clock,  it  would  be  raining 
and  my  outdoor  Saturday  spoiled.  1  notice  that 
the  sign  still  holds  good,  though  my  observations 
now  are  not  confined  to  Saturdays. 

Sometimes  on  a  dee])  blue  sky.  among  floating 
clouds  of  white,  you  may  discover  a  small  spot  of 


dark  gray,  a  very  small  spot  it  may  be;  but  keep 
your  eye  on  that  insignificant-looking  little  cloud 
—  it  usually  means  mischief.  On  the  water  it  is 
often  the  herald  of  a  sudden  squall  or  of  bad 
weather  of  some  kind;  on  land  it  may  mean  a 
gusty  shower  if  nothing  worse.  If  it  is  going  to 
be  ugly,  this  little  dark  cloud  will  grow  larger  and 
larger  until  it  swallows  up  the  white  clouds, 
spreads  out  over  the  sky,  or  is  followed  by  other 
dark  clouds  — and  the  storm  is  upon  you.  It  is 
best  to  take  to  shelter  when  you  see  the  dark 
cloud  growing,  for  such  storms  come  up  very 
quickly. 

An  evenly  gray  sky  does  not  necessarily  mean 
rain.  We  have  many  gray  days  when  no  rain 
falls,  though  sometimes  the  gray  sky  sends  down 
sprinkling  showers.  A  rain-cloud  is  called  a 
nimbus  cloud.  The  drifting,  white  clouds  that 
cling  to  and  tear  themselves  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  composed  of  heavy  mist,  which 
will  generally  be  condensed  into  rain  before  the 
day  is  over. 

Mackerel   scales  and  mare's  tails 
Make   lofty   shins  to   carry  low  sails 

seems  to  imply  wind  as  well  as  rain,  but  as  ''mare's 
tails."  or  cirrus  clouds  (Figure  4).  are  usually 
composed  of  ice  crystals,  like  the  ring  around  the 
moon,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  of  the  rain. 
"Mackerel  scales,"  which  are  cirro-stratus  clouds 
(Figure  3),  also  indicate  rain.  These  signs  often 
give  notice  of  weather  some  days  ahead.  Two 
days  ago  I  noticed  that  the  sky  was  streaked  with 
mare's  tails,  and  to-day  there  is  a  steady  down- 
pour of  rain,  though  but  little  wind. 

Flies  are  most  troublesome  just  before  a  rain, 
crawling  and  clinging  in  an  exasperating  fash- 
ion, and  collecting  on  the  outside  of  window- 
panes  and  wire  screens.  In  summer,  gnats,  black 
tlies.  and  other  small  insects  are  most  annoying 
before  rain. 

•I'll  UNDER-STORMS 

You  may  always  expect  thunder-storms  in  July 
and  August.  They  usually  come  up  in  the  after- 
noon, and.  before  they  break,  the  air  becomes  hot 
ami  sultry.  You  can  generally  tell  by  the  clouds 
when  the  approaching  storm  will  he  a  thunder- 
storm. Often,  on  a  fair  day.  Indiums-looking 
clouds  will  appear  in  the  west  and  show  white 
against  the  blue  sky.  They  are  pretty  clouds  and 
look  harmless  enough  at  first,  but  they  are  thun- 
der-heads, and  later  you  will  see  them  slowly 
climbing  up  and  growing  darker.  Other  dark 
clouds  arise  and  move  toward  the  east,  the  sun 
is  hidden,  and  the  sky  grows  still  darker.  Then 
the  rumliliu"'  of  distant   thunder  is  heard,  lieht- 
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ning  plays  among  the  clouds,  rain  begins  to  pat- 
ter in  large  drops,  and  the  storm  has  arrived.  It 
may  be  several  hours  after  the  thunder-heads  ap- 
pear before  the  storm  reaches  you,  but  don't  count 
on  that  much  time. 

Sometimes  the  storm  comes  up  in  a  densely 
black  cloud,  like  a  solid  wall  that  rises  until  the 
sky  is  darkened  as  at  night.  I  rusts  of  wind  usually 
act  as  advance-guard,  blowing  the  dust  of  street 
or  road  in  clouds,  ami  sending  papers  and  dry 
leaves  living.  One  is  often  surprised  to  see  that 
this  wind  starts  in  the  west,  but,  unless  the  clouds 
blow  over,  you  will  find  that  the  wind  will  sud- 
denly change. 

Tbe  safest  place  to  be  during  a  thunder-storm 
is  in  the  house;  barns  are  not  safe;  tbe  most  dan- 
gerous place  is  under  a  tree,  especially  an  oak- 
tree,  and  it  is  well  to  keep  away  from  running 
water.  Do  not  stand  at  an  open  window  or  open 
dour,  and  avoid  an  open  fireplace;  in  other  words 
it  is  not  wise  to  stand  or  sit  in  a  draught.  A  tall 
flagpole  will  attract  lightning,  and  tbe  interior  of 
the  woods  is  safer  than  the  outskirts. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  lightning  as  tbe  thunder 
that  frightens  people,  yet  thunder  hurts  no  one. 
When  some  time  elapses  between  a  flash  of  light- 
ning and  the  following  clap  of  thunder,  tbe  light- 
ning is  a  good  way  off;  when  they  come  close  to 
gether.  it  is  near.  If  you  are  nervous  or  afraid 
during  a  thunder-storm,  try  to  overcome  the  feel- 
ing. You  can,  you  know.  The  danger  is  com- 
paratively slight,  and  there  is  not  tbe  least  use  in 
being  afraid.  You  can  do  nothing  but  avoid  the 
most  exposed  places,  and  may  as  well  enjoy  the 
magnificence  of  tbe  storm.  When  you  can  watch 
a  mighty  storm  without  fear,  you  will  have  in- 
teresting experiences,  you  will  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  workings  of  some  of  the  tremendous  forces  of 
nature  in  their  most  spectacular  form. 

It  is  said  that  when  sea-gulls  fly  landward,  and 
are  seen  in  large  numbers  on  and  near  tbe  shore, 
a  storm  is  brewing  at  sea.  Land  birds  become 
uneasy  ami  seem  greatly  excited  before  tbe  com- 
ing of  a  severe  storm. 

w  I  \  1  > 

When  the  wind  is  in  tin    • 
'T  is  good  for  neither  man  ii'>r  beast. 
When  the  wind  is  in  tin-  south, 
It  blows  tin-  bait  in  the  fish's  mouth. 
When  the  wind   is  in   the  north, 
Prudent  mortals  go  no!   forth. 
When  the  wind  is  in  tin    west, 
All  things  then  are  al   tin  ir 

The  cast  wind,  which  brim;,  rain  in  summer, 
brings  snow  and  sleet  in  winter.  The  south  wind 
brings  a  winter  thaw,  a  spring  freshet,  and  a  hot 


spell  in  summer.  .  It  may  also  bring  rain  at  any 
season.  The  north  wind,  bitterly  cold  in  winter, 
freezing  rivers  and  ponds  and  providing  good 
skating,  is  refreshingly  cool  in  summer.  The 
west  wind  — how  very  important  the  west  is  — 
brings  clear,  bracing  weather.  One  is  in  good 
spirits  when  the  wind  is  in  the  west. 

Often    the   dark   clouds,   which    you    think   are 
rain-clouds,  carry  wind,  not  rain.    The  boisterous 
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northwest  wind  frequently  comes  in  on  a  drift- 
ing, light-colored  or  white  cloud  with  dark  edges. 
When  the  sky  becomes  ominously  dark  and 
turns  a  grisly  yellow  and  green  in  the  west,  pre- 
pare for  a  \  iolent  wind-storm. 

CLEARING   WEATHER 

The  direction  of  the  wind  must  change  for  the 

weather  to  clear  after  a  storm.  Though  the  rain 
may  stop  and  tbe  sun  burst  forth,  it  will  not 
remain  clear  unless  tbe  wind  changes.  Noon  is 
the  time  to  look  for  clearing  weather,  though 
some  storms  pass  off  at  sun  -•  i. 

When  the  clouds  break  away  on  the  western 
horizon  ami  tbe  sky  in  the  west  begins  to  brighten 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  you  may 
safely  expect  a  clear  afternoon.  Line  sky  in 
other  directions  than  the  west  cannot  be  counted 
on  as  a  reliable  sign  of  clearing  weather.  If  the 
weather  clears  during  the  night,  it  will  not  stay 
clear.  When  the  mist  clinging  to  the  mountain 
side  rises  in  long  streamers  like  smoke  from  sig- 
nal-fires, the  day  will  probably  clear. 

Rainbows  often  herald  clearing  weather,  but 
not  always.  Tbe  following  old  rhyme  shows  that 
it  makes  considerable  difference  what  time  of  day 
the  rainbow    appears  : 

Rainbow  in  the  morning, — sailor's  warn 
Rainbow  at  noon,— rain  will  stop  soon. 
Rainbow  at  night,-  ight 
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Chapter  XTX 

"THE  TERRITORIAL 

ENTERPRISE,"  AND 

".MARK   TWAIN" 

In  1862  \  lrginia  City, 
Nevada,  was  the  most 
flourishing  of  mining- 
towns.  A  half-crazy 
miner,  named  Comstock,  had  discovered  there  a 
vein  of  such  richness  that  the  "Comstock  Lode" 
was  presently  glutting  the  mineral  markets  of  the 
world.  Comstock  himself  got  very  little  out  of  it, 
but  those  who  followed  him  made  millions.  Miners, 
speculators,  adventurers  swarmed  in.  Every  one 
seemed  to  have  money.  The  streets  seethed  with 
an  eager,  affluent,  boisterous  throng  whose  chief 
business  seemed  to  be  to  spend  the  wealth  that 
the  earth  was  yielding  in  such  a  mighty  stream. 

Business  of  every  kind  boomed.  Less  than 
two  years  earlier,  J.  T.  Goodman,  a  miner  who 
was  also  a  printer  and  a  man  of  literary  taste, 
had  joined  with  another  printer,  Denis  McCarthy, 
and  the  two  had  managed  to  buy  a  struggling 
Virginia  City  paper,  "The  Territorial  Enter- 
prise." But  then  came  the  high  tide  of  fortune. 
A  year  later,  the  ''Enterprise, "  from  a  starving 
sheet  in  a  leaky  shanty,  had  become  a  large  hand- 
some paper  in  a  new  building,  and  of  such  bril- 
liant editorial  management  that  it  was  the  most 
widely  considered  journal  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Goodman  was  a  fine,  forceful  writer,  and  he 
surrounded  himself  with  able  men.  Lie  was  a 
young  man,  full  of  health  and  vigor,  overflowing 
with  the  fresh  spirit  and  humor  of  the  West. 
The  Comstock  would  always  laugh  at  a  joke,  and 
Goodman  was  always  willing  to  give  it  to  them. 
The  "Enterprise"  was  a  newspaper,  but  it  was 
willing  to  furnish  entertainmenl  even  at  the  cost 
of  news.  William  Wright,  editorially  next  to 
Goodman,  was  a  humorist  of  ability.  His  arti- 
cles, signed  Dan  DeQuille,  were  widely  copied. 
R.  M.  Daggett  (afterward  United  States  Minis- 
ter to  Hawaii)  was  also  an  "Enterprise"  man, 
and  there  were  others  of  their  sort. 

Samuel  Clemens  fitted  precisely  into  this  group. 
He  brought  with  him  a  new  turn  of  thought  and 
expression;  he  saw  things  with  open  eyes,  and 
wrote  of  them  in  a  fresh  wild  way  that  Comstock- 


ers  loved.  He  was  allowed  full  freedom.  Good- 
man suppressed  nothing;  his  men  could  write  as 
they  chose.  They  were  all  young  together— if 
they  pleased  themselves,  they  were  pretty  sure  to 
please  their  readers.  Often  they  wrote  of  each 
other— squibs  and  burlesques,  which  gratified  the 
Comstock  far  more  than  mere  news.  It  was  just 
the  school  to  produce  Mark  Twain. 

The  new  arrival  found  acquaintance  easy.  The 
whole  '"Enterprise"  force  was  like  one  family ; 
proprietors,  editor,  and  printers  were  social 
equals.  Samuel  Clemens  immediately  became 
"Sam"  to  his  associates,  just  as  DeQuille  was 
"Dan,"  and  Goodman,  "Joe."  Clemens  was  sup- 
posed to  report  city  items,  and  did  in  fact  do  such 
work,  which  he  found  easy,  for  his  pilot-memory 
made  notes  unnecessary.  He  could  gather  items 
all  day,  and  at  night  put  down  the  day's  budget 
—  well  enough,  at  least,  to  delight  his  readers. 
\\ "hen  he  was  tired  of  facts,  he  would  write  amus- 
ing paragraphs,  as  often  as  not  something  about 
Dan,  or  a  reporter  on  a  rival  paper.  Dan  and 
the  others  would  reply,  and  the  Comstock  would 
laugh.     Those  were  good  old  days. 

Sometimes  he  wrote  hoaxes.  Once  he  told 
with  great  circumstance  and  detail  of  a  petrified 
prehistoric  man  that  had  been  found  imbedded  in 
a  rock  in  the  desert,  and  how  the  coroner  from 
Humboldt  had  traveled  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  to  hold  an  inquest  over  a  man  dead  for 
centuries,  and  had  refused  to  allow  miners  to 
blast  the  find  from  its  position. 

The  sketch  was  really  intended  as  a  joke  on 
the  Humboldt  coroner,  hut  it  was  so  convincingly 
written  that  most  of  the  Coast  papers  took  it 
seriously  and  reprinted  it  as  the  story  of  a  genu- 
ine discovery.  In  time  they  awoke,  and  began  to 
inquire  as  to  who  was  the  smart  writer  on  the 
"Enterprise." 

Clemens  himself  did  not  escape.  Lamps  were 
used  in  the  '"Enterprise"  office,  but  he  hated  the 
care  of  a  lamp,  and  worked  evenings  by  the  light 
of  a  candle.  It  was  considered  a  great  joke  in 
the  office  to  "hide  Sam's  candle"  and  hear  him 
fume  and  rage,  walking  in  a  circle  meantime  (  a 
habit  acquired  in  the  pilot-house),  and  scathingly 
denouncing  the  culprits.  Eventually  the  office 
hoy,  supposedly  innocent,  would  bring  another 
candle,  and  quiet  would  follow. 
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There  was  a  side  to  Samuel  Clemens  that,  in 
those  days,  few  of  his  associates  saw.  This  was 
the  poetic,  the  reflective,  side.  Joseph  Goodman. 
like  MacFarlane  in  Cincinnati  several  years 
earlier,  recognized  this  phase  of  his  character 
and  developed  it.  Often  these  two,  dining  or 
walking  together,  discussed  the  books  and  history 
they  had  read,  quoted  from  poems  that  gave  them 
pleasure.  Clemens  sometimes  recited  with  great 
power  the  "Burial  of  Moses."'  whose  noble  phras- 
ing and  majestic  imagery  seemed  to  move  him 
deeply.  With  eyes  half  closed  and  chin  lifted,  a 
lighted  cigar  between  his  fingers,  he  would  lose 
himself  in  the  music  of  the  stately  lines: 

By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain, 

On  this  side  Jordan's  wave. 
In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab 

There  lies  a  lonely  grave; 
But  no  man  built  that  sepulcher, 

And  no  man  saw  it  e'er  : 
For  the  ai  d  upturned  the  sod, 

And  laid  the  dead  man  there. 

That  his  own  writing  would  be  influenced  by 
the  simple  grandeur  of  this  poem  we  can  hardly 
doubt.  Indeed  it  may  have  been  to  him  a  sort 
of  literary  touchstone,  that  in  time  would  lead 
him  to  produce,  as  has  been  said,  some  of  the 
purest  English  written  by  any  modern  author. 

It  was  once  when  Goodman  and  Clemens  were 
dining  together  that  the  latter  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  coming  legisla- 
ture at  Carson  City.  lie  knew  nothing  of  such 
work,  but  Goodman  finally  consented,  remember- 
ing that  Clemens  would  at  least  make  bis  reports 
readable  whether  they  were  parliamentary  or  not. 
.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (  [863),  Sam- 
uel Clemens  undertook  a  new  and  interesting 
course  in  the  study  of  human  nature  — the  politi- 
cal human  nature  of  the  frontier.  There  could 
have  been  no  better  school  for  him.  His  wit,  bis 
satire,  his  phrasing  had  full  swing  — bis  letters. 
almosl  from  the  beginning,  were  copied  as  cl. 
reading  up  and  down  the  Coast,  lie  made  curi- 
blunders,  at  first,  as  to  the  proceedings,  but 
his  open  confession  of  ignorance  in  the  early  let- 
ters made  these  blunders  their  chief  charm.  A 
young  man  named  Gillespie,  clerk  of  the  House, 
'bed  him,  and  in  return  was  christened 
"Young  Jefferson's  Manual."  a  title  which  he 
bore  for  many  years.  A  reporter  friend  be  .also 
dubbed  "The  Unreliabl< 

But  now  we  arrive  at  the  story  of  still  another 
name,  one  of  vastly  greater  importance  than 
either  of  those  mentioned,  for  it  is  the  name 
chosen  by  Samuel  Clemens  for  himself.  In  those 
days  it   was  the   fashion    for  a  writer  to  have  a 


pen-name,  especially  for  his  journalistic  and  hu- 
morous work.  Clemens  felt  that  bis  "Enterprise" 
letters,  copied  up  and  down  the  Coast,  needed  a 
mark  of  identity. 

He  gave  the  matter  a  good  deal  of  thought. 
He  wanted  something  brief  and  strong— some- 
thing that  would  stick  in  the  mind.  It  was  just  at 
this  time  that  news  came  of  the  death  of  Captain 
Isaiah  Sellers,  the  old  pilot  who  had  signed  him- 
self   "Mark  Twain." 

Mark  Twain  !  That  was  the  name  he  wanted. 
It  was  not  trivial.  It  had  all  the  desired  qualities. 
Captain  Sellers  would  never  need  it  again.  It 
would  do  no  harm  to  keep  it  alive  — to  give  it  a 
new  meaning  in  a  new  land.  Clemens  took  a  trip 
from  (  arson  up  to  Virginia  City. 

""Joe,"  he  said  to  Goodman,  "I  want  to  sign  my 
articles.  1  want  to  be  identified  to  a  wider  audi- 
ence." 

"All  right,  Sam.  What  name  do  you  want  to 
use  — Josh  ?" 

"No,  I  want  to  sign  them  Mark  Twain.  It  is 
an  old  river  term,  a  leadsman's  call,  signifying 
two  fathoms  — twelve  feet.  It  has  a  richness  about 
it;  it  was  always  a  pleasant  sound  for  a  pilot 
to  bear  on  a  dark  night:  it  meant  safe  waters." 

He  did  not  mention  that  Captain  Sellers  bad 
used  and  dropped  the  name.  lie  was  not  proud 
of  his  part  in  that  episode,  and  it  was  too  recent 
for  confession.    Goodman  considered  a  moment. 

"Very  well.  Sam,"  be  said,  "that  sounds  like  a 
good  name." 

A  good  name  indeed!  Probably,  if  be  bad 
considered  every  combination  of  words  in  the 
language,  he  could  not  have  found  a  better  one. 
To-day  we  recognize  it  as  the  greatest  nam  de 
plume  ever  chosen,  and  somehow  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  writer  of  "'Tom  Sawyer,"  and 
"Muck  Finn,"  and  "Roughing  It"  could  hav< 
lected  any  other  bad  be  tried. 

'The  name  Mark  'Twain  was  first  signed  to  a 
Carson  letter.  February  2,  [863,  and  after  that  to 
all  of  Samuel  Clemens's  work.  'The  letters  that 
had  amused  so  many  readers  bad  taken  on  a  new 
interest  the  interest  that  ,ur<>es  with  a  name.  It 
became  immediately  more  than  a  pen-name. 
Clemens  found  he  had  attached  a  name  to  him- 
self as  well  as  to  bis  letters.  Everybody  began 
to  address  him  as  Mark.  Within  a  few  weeks  he 
was  no  longer  "Sam"  or  "Clemens,"  but  Mark- 
Mark  'Twain.  'The  (oast  papers  liked  the  sound 
>f  ii.  It  began  to  mean  something  to  their  read 
ers.  By  the  end  of  that  legislative  session  Samuel 
Clemens,  as  Mark  'Twain,  bad  acquired  out  there 
on  that  breezy  western  slope  something  resem- 
bling fame. 

Curiously,  he  fails  to  mention  any  of  this  sue- 
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cess  in  his  letters  home  of  that  period.  Indeed, 
he  seldom  refers  to  his  work,  but  more  often 
speaks  of  mining  shares  which  he  has  accumu- 
lated, and  their  possible  values.  His  letters  are 
airv,  full  of  the  joy  of  life  and  of  the  wild  doings 
of  the  frontier.  Closing  one  of  them  he  says:  "I 
have  just  heard  five  pistol-shots  down  the  street 
—  as  such  things  are  in  my  line,  I  will  go  and  see 
about  it." 

The  Comstock  was  a  great  school  for  Mark 
Twain,  and  in  "Roughing  It''  he  has  left  us  a 
faithful  picture  of  its  long-vanished  glory. 

Chapter  XX 

ARTEMIS   WARD,   AXD  LITERARY   SAX    FRANCISCO 

It  was  about  the  end  of  1863  that  a  new  literary 
impulse  came  into  Mark  Twain's  life.  The  gentle 
and  lovable  humorist  Artemus  Ward  (Charles 
F.  Browne)  was  that  year  lecturing  in  the  West 
and  came  to  Virginia  City.  Ward  had  intended 
to  stay  only  a  few  days,-  but  the  whirl  of  the 
Comstock  fascinated  him.  He  made  the  "Enter- 
prise" office  his  headquarters  and  remained  three 
weeks.  He  and  Mark  Twain  became  boon  com- 
panions. Their  humor  was  not  unlike— they  were 
kindred  spirits,  together  almost  constantly.  Ward 
was  then  at  the  summit  of  his  fame,  and  gave  the 
younger  man  the  highest  encouragement,  prophe- 
sying great  things  for  his  work.  Clemens  on  his 
side  was  stirred,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  with 
a  real  literary  ambition,  and  the  thought  that  he, 
too,  might  win  a  place  of  honor.  He  promised 
that  he  would  send  work  to  the  eastern  papers. 

On  Christmas  Eve  Ward  gave  a  dinner  to  the 
"Enterprise"  staff  at  Chaumond's,  a  fine  French 
restaurant  of  that  day.  When  refreshments  came, 
Artemus  lifted  his  glass  and  said  : 

*'I  give  you  Upper  Canada." 

The  company  rose  and  drank  the  toast  in  seri- 
ous silence.     Then  Mr.  Goodman  said: 

"Of  course,  Artemus,  it  's  all  right,  but  why 
did  you  give  us  Upper  Canada?" 

"Because  T  don't  want  it  myself."  said  Ward. 
gravely. 

What  would  one  not  give  to  have  listened  to 
the  talk  of  that  evening!  Mark  Twain's  power 
had  awakened;  Artemus  Ward  was  in  his  prime. 
They  were  giants  of  a  race  that  became  extinct 
when  Mark  Twain  died. 

Goodman  remained  rather  quiet  during  the  eve- 
ning. Ward  had  appointed  him  to  order  the  din- 
ner, and  he  had  attended  to  this  duty  without 
mingling  much  in  the  conversation.  When  Ward 
asked  why  he  did  not  join  the  banter,  he  saitl : 

"I  am  preparing  a  joke.  Artemus,  but  1  am 
keeping  it  for  the  present." 


At  a  late  hour  Ward  finally  called  for  the  bill. 
It  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Artemus. 

"That  's  my  joke."  said  Goodman. 

"But  I  was  only  exclaiming  because  it  was  not 
twice  as  much  !"  laughed  Ward,  laying  the  money 
on  the  table. 

Ward  remained  through  the  holidays,  and  later 
sent  back  an  affectionate  letter  to  Mark  Twain. 

"I  shall  always  remember  Virginia  as  a  bright 
spot  in  my  existence,"  he  wrote,  "as  all  others 
must,  or  rather  can  not  be,  as  it  were." 

With  Artemus  Ward's  encouragement,  Mark 
Twain  now  began  sending  work  eastward.  The 
Xew  York  "Sunday  Mercury"  published  one.  pos- 
sibly more,  of  his  sketches,  but  they  were  not  in 
his  best  vein  and  made  little  impression.  Possi- 
bly he  was  too  busy  for  outside  work,  for  the 
legislative  session  of  1864  was  just  beginning. 
Furthermore,  he  had  been  chosen  governor  of  the 
"Third  House,"  a  mock  legislature,  organized  for 
one  session,  to  be  held  as  a  church  benefit.  The 
"governor"  was  to  deliver  a  message,  which 
meant  that  he  was  to  burlesque  from  the  platform 
all  public  officials  and  personages  from  the  real 
governor  down. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  talk  he  had  once 
given  at  a  printers'  dinner  in  Keokuk,  it  was 
Mark  Twain's  first  appearance  as  a  speaker,  and 
the  beginning  of  a  lifelong  series  of  triumphs  on 
the  platform.  The  building  was  packed  — the 
aisles  full.  The  audience  was  ready  for  fun,  and 
he  gave  it  to  them.  Nobody  escaped  ridicule: 
from  beginning  to  end  the  house  was  a  storm  of 
laughter  and  applause. 

Xot  a  word  of  this  first  address  of  Mark 
Twain's  has  been  preserved  to-day.  but  those  who 
heard  it  always  spoke  of  it  as  the  greatest  effort 
of  his  life  — as  to  them  it  seemed,  no  doubt. 

For  his  Third  House  address  Clemens  was  pre- 
sentee' with  a  gold  watch,  inscribed  "To  Gov- 
ernor Mark  'Twain.'  Everywhere,  now.  be  was 
pointed  out  as  a  distinguished  figure,  anil  his 
quaint  remarks  were  quoted.  Few  of  these  say- 
ings are  remembered  to-day,  though  occasionally 
one  is  still  unforgotten.  At  a  party  one  night, 
being  urged  to  make  a  conundrum,  he  said: 

"Well,  why  am  1  like  the  Pacific  Ocean?" 

Several  guesses  were  made,  but  he  shook  his 
bead.     Some  one  said  : 

"We  give  it  up.  Tell  us,  Mark,  why  are  you 
like  the  Pacific  Ocean  ?" 

"I  — don't  — know  ,"  he  drawled.  "1  was  just  — 
asking-    for  information." 

'The  governor  of  Nevada  was  generally  absent, 
and  Orion  Clemens  was  executive  head  of  the 
Territorv.     His  wile,  who  had  joined  him  in  Car- 
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son  City,  was  social  head  of  the  little  capital,  and 
Brother  Sam.  with  his  new  distinction  and  now 
once  more  something  of  a  dandy  in  dre.-s.  was 
society's  chief  ornament  — a  great  change  cer- 
tainly from  the  early  months  of  his  arrival  less 
than  three  years  he  fore. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  May, 
1864.  when  Mark  Twain  left 
Nevada  for  San  Francisco. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his 
going  was  a  duel  — a  duel 
elaborately  arranged  between 
Mark  Twain  and  the  editor 
of  a  rival  paper,  hut  never 
fought.  It  was. in  fact,  mainly 
a  Imrlesque  affair  through- 
out, chiefly  concocted  by  that 
inveterate  practical  joker 
Steve  Gillis.  However,  the 
new  duelling  law  did  not 
distinguish  hetween  real  and 
mock  affrays,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  being  served  with  a 
summons  made  a  good  ex- 
cuse for  Clemens  and  Gillis 
to  go  to  San  Francisco,  which 
had  long  attracted  them. 
They  were  great  friends. 
these  two.  and  presently  were 
living  together  and  work- 
Mi  the  same  paper,  the 
"Morning  Call."  Clemens  as 
a  reporter  and  Gillis  as  a 
compositor.  (  iillis,  with  his 
tendency  to  mischief. 
constant  exasperation  to  his 
room-mate.  who.  goaded  by 
some  new  torture,  would 
sometimes  denounce  him  in 
feverish  terms.  Vet  they 
were  never  anything  but  the 
•    friends. 

Mark   Twain   did   not    find 
happiness    in    his    new    posi- 
tion   on    the    "Call."      There    was    less    freedom 
and   more   drudgery   than    he   had   known   on    the 
"Enterprise."      His   day    was    -pent    around    the 
police   court,    attending   fires,    wedding-,    and    fu- 
nerals,   with    brief   glimpses   of   the   theatn 
night.    Once  lu-  wrote:  "It  was  fearful  drudgery 
—  soulless  drudgery  — and  almost  destitute  of  in- 
terest.    It  was  an  awful  slavery  for  a  lazy  man." 

It  must  have  been  SO.     There  was  little  chance 
tor  original  work.     He  had  become  just  a  pari  of 
a   news    machine.      lie    saw    many    public   ab 
that  he  wished  to  expose,  hut  the  policy  of  the 


paper  opposed  him.  Once,  however,  he  found  a 
policeman  asleep  on  his  heat.  Going  to  a  near-by 
vegetahle  stall  he  horrowed  a  large  cahhage  leaf, 
came   back,   and   stood  over  the   sleeper,   gently 

fanning  him.     He  knew  the  paper  would  not  pub- 


lish the  policeman's  negligence,  hut  he  could  ad- 
vertise it  in  hi-  own  way.  A  large  crowd  soon 
collected,  much  amused.  When  he  thought  the 
audience  large  enough,  he  went  away.  Next  day 
the  joke  wa-  all  over  the  city. 

He   grew   indifferent    to  the   "Call"   work,   and 
when  an  assistant  was  allowed  him  to  do  part  of 
the  running  for  items,  it  was  clear  to  every! 
that  the  assistant  would  soon  he  able  to  do  it  all. 

But  there  was  a  pleasant  and  profitable  side  to 
the  San  Francisco  life.  There  were  real  literary 
people    there     among   them    a    young   man.    with 
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rooms  upstairs  in  the  "Call"  office,  Francis  Bret 
Harte,  editor  of  "The  Californian,"  a  new  literary 
weekly  which  Charles  Henry  Webb  had  recently 
founded.  Bret  Harte  was  not  yet  famous,  but 
his  gifts  were  recognized  on  the  Pacific  Slope, 
especially  by  the  "Era"  group  of  writers  — the 
"Golden  Era"  being  a  literary  monthly  of  very 
good  standing  indeed.  Joaquin  Miller  recalls, 
from  his  diary  of  that  period,  having  seen  Pren- 
tice Mul  ford,  Bret  Harte,  Charles  Warren  Stod- 
dard, Mark  Twain,  Artemus  Ward,  and  others, 
all  assembled  there  at  one  time— a  remarkable 
group,  certainly,  to  be  dropped  down  behind  the 
Sierras  so  long  ago.  They  were  a  hopeful,  happy 
lot ;  each  sometimes  received  five  dollars  for  an 
article,  which  of  course  seemed  a  good  deal  more 
precious  than  a  much  larger  sum  earned  in  an- 
other way. 

Mark  Twain  had  contributed  to  the  "Era" 
while  still  in  Virginia  City,  and  now,  with  Bret 
Harte,  was  ranked  as  a  leader  of  the  group.  The 
two  were  much  together,  and  when  Harte  became 
editor  of  "The  Californian,"  he  engaged  Clemens 
as  a  regular  contributor  at  the  very  fancy  rate  of 
twelve  dollars  an  article.  Some  of  the  brief  chap- 
ters included  to-day  in  "Sketches  New  and  Old" 
were  done  at  this  time.  They  have  humor,  but 
are  not  equal  to  his  later  work,  and  beyond  the 
Pacific  Slope  they  seem  to  have  attracted  little 
attention. 

In  "Roughing  It"  the  author  tells  us  how  he 
finally  was  dismissed  from  the  "Call"  for  general 
incompetency,  and  presently  found  himself  in  the 
depths  of  hard  luck,  debt,  and  poverty.  But  this 
is  only  his  old  habit  of  making  a  story  on  him- 
self sound  as  uncomplimentary  as  possible.  The 
true  version  is  that  the  "Call"  publisher  and  Mark 
Twain  had  a  friendly  talk,  and  decided  that  it  was 
better  for  both  to  break  off  the  connection.  Al- 
most immediately  he  arranged  to  write  a  daily 
San  Francisco  letter  for  the  "Enterprise,"  for 
which  he  received  thirty  dollars  a  week.  This, 
with  his  earnings  from  "The-,Californian,"  made 
his  total  return  larger  than  before.  Very  likely 
he  was  hard  up  from  time  to  time— literary  men 
are  often  that,  but  that  he  was  ever  in  abject 
poverty,  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  is  just  a 
good  story  and  not  history. 

Chapter  XXI 

i  UK  DISCOVERY  of  "Till':  JUMPING  FROG" 

Mark  T wain's  daily  letters  to  the  "Enterprise" 
stirred  up  trouble  for  him  in  San  Francisco.  He 
was  free,  now,  to  write  what  he  chose,  and  he 
attacked  the  corrupt  police  management  with 
such  fierceness  that,  when  copies  of  the  "Hnter- 


prise"  got  back  to  San  Francisco,  they  started  a 
commotion  at  the  City  Hall.  Then  Mark  Twain 
let  himself  go  more  vigorously  than  ever.  He 
sent  letters  to  the  "Enterprise"  that  made  even 
the  printers  afraid.  Goodman,  however,  was  fear- 
less, and  let  them  go  in  word  for  word.  The  libel 
suit  which  the  San  Francisco  chief  of  police 
brought  against  the  "Enterprise"  advertised  the 
paper  amazingly. 

But  now  came  what,  at  the  time,  seemed  an 
unfortunate  circumstance.  Steve  Gillis,  always  a 
fearless  defender  of  the  weak,  one  night  rushed 
to  the  assistance  of  two  young  fellows  who  had 
been  set  upon  by  three  roughs.  Gillis,  though 
small  of  stature,  was  a  terrific  combatant,  and  he 
presently  disabled  one  of  the  assailants  and  put 
the  other  two  to  flight.  Next  day  it  turned  out 
that  the  roughs  were  henchmen  of  the  police,  and 
Gillis  was  arrested.  Clemens  went  his  bail,  and 
advised  Steve  to  go  down  to  Virginia  City  until 
the  storm  blew  over. 

But  it  did  not  blow  over  for  Mark  Twain.  The 
police  department  was  only  too  glad  to  have  a 
chance  at  the  author  of  the  fierce  "Enterprise" 
letters,  and  promptly  issued  a  summons  for  him, 
with  an  execution  against  his  personal  effects. 
If  James  N.  Gillis,  brother  to  Steve,  had  not  hap- 
pened along  just  then,  and  spirited  Mark  Twain 
away  to  his  mining-camp  in  the  Tuolumne  Hills, 
the  beautiful  gold  watch  given  to  the  governor 
of  the  Third  House  might  have  been  sacrificed  in 
the  cause  of  friendship. 

As  it  was,  he  found  himself  presently  in  the 
far  and  peaceful  seclusion  of  that  land  which 
Bret  11  arte  would  one  clay  make  famous  with  his 
tales  of  "Roaring  Camp"  and  "Sandy  Bar."  Jim 
Gillis  was,  in  fact,  the  Truthful  James  of  Bret 
Harte,  and  his  cabin  on  Jackass  Hill  had  been 
the  retreat  of  Harte  and  many  another  literary 
wayfarer  who  had  wandered  there  for  rest  and 
refreshment  and  peace.  It  was  said  the  sick  were 
made  well  and  the  well  made  better  in  Jim  Gil- 
lis'  s  cabin.  There  were  plenty  of  books  and  a 
variety  of  out-of-door  recreation.  One  could 
mine  there  if  he  chose.  Jim  would  furnish  the 
visiting  author  w  it'll  a  promising  claim,  and  teach 
him  to  follow  the  little  fan-like  drift  of  gold 
specks  to  the  pocket  o\  treasure  somewhere  up 
the  hillside. 

Gillis  himself  had  literary  ability,  though  he 
never  wrote,  lie  told  his  stories,  and  with  his 
back  to  the  open  lire  would  weave  the  most  amaz- 
ing tales,  invented  as  he  went  along.  His  stories 
were  generally  wonderful  adventures  that  had 
happened  to  his  faithful  companion  Stoker;  and 
Stoker  never  denied  them,  but  would  smoke  and 
look  into  the  fire,  smiling  a  little  sometimes,  but 
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never  saying  a  word.  A  number  of  the  tales 
later  used  by  Mark  Twain  were  first  told  by  Jim 
Gillis  in  the  cabin  on  Jackass  Hill. 

"They  are  not  mine,  they  are  Jim's,"  he  said 
once ;  "but  I  never  could  get  them  to  sound  like 
Jim— they  were  never  as  good  as  bis." 

It  was  early  in  December,  1864,  when  Mark 
Twain  arrived  at  the  humble  retreat,  built  of  logs 
under  a  great  live-oak  tree,  and  surrounded  by 
a  stretch  of  blue-grass.  A  younger  <  rillis  buy  was 
there    at    the    time,    and    also,    of    course,    Dick 


but  Jim  <  Mills  and  Mark  Twain  found  him  a  de- 
light. They  would  let  him  wander  on  in  his  dull 
way  for  hours,  and  saw  a  vast  humor  in  a  man 
to  whom  all  tales,  however  trivial  or  absurd,  were 
serious  history. 

At  last  one  dreary  afternoon  he  told  them  about 
a  frog— a  frog  that  had  belonged  to  a  man  named 
Coleman,  who  had  trained  it  to  jump;  and  how 
the  trained  frog  failed  to  win  a  wager  because 
the  owner  of  the  rival  frog  had  slyly  loaded  the 
trained  jumper  with  shot.    It  was  not  a  new  story 
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Stoker  and  his  cat,  Tom  Quartz,  which  every 
reader  of  "Roughing  It"  knows. 

It  was  the  rainy  season,  but  on  pleasant  days 
they  all  went  pocket-mining,  and,  in  January. 
Mark  Twain,  Gillis,  and  Stoker  crossed  over  into 
Calaveras  County  and  began  work  near  Angel's 
Cam]),  a  place  well  known  to  readers  of  Bret 
llarte.  They  put  up  at  a  cheap  hotel  in  Angel's, 
and  on  good  days  worked  pretty  faithfully.  But 
it  was  generally  raining,  and  the  food  was  poor. 
In  his  note-book,  still  preserved,  Mark  Twain 
wrote:  "January  27  (  1865)  Same  old  die!  same 
old  weather  — went  out  to  the  pocket-claim  had 
to  rush  back." 

So  they  spent  a  good  deal  of  their  time  around 

the  rusty  stove   in  the  dilapidated  tavern   at    An- 

Camp.     It  seemed  a  profitless  thing  to  do. 

but    few    experiences    were    profitless    to    Mark 

Twain,  and  certainly  this  one  was  not. 

At  this  barren  mining-hotel  there  happened  to 
be  a  former  Illinois  River  pilot  named  Men  Coon, 

a  solemn,  sleepy  person,  who  dozed  by  the  stove 
or  iold  slow,  pointless  stories  to  any  one  who 
would  listen.     Not  many  would  stay  to  hear  him. 


in  the  camps,  but  lien  Coon  made  a  long  tale  of 
it,  and  it  happened  that  neither  Clemens  nor  Gil- 
lis  had  beard  it  before.  They  thought  it  amusing, 
and  bis  solemn  way  of  telling  it  still  more  so. 

I  don't  see  no  p'ints  about  that  frog  that  's 
any  Letter  than  any  other  frog."  became  a  catch 
phrase  among  the  mining  partners;  and.  "I  ain't 
got   no  frog,  but  if  I  bad  a  frog.  I   'd  be1  you." 

Clemens,  out  on  the  claim,  watching  (iillis  and 
Stoker  anxiously  washing,  would  say.  "]  don't 
no  p'ints  about  that  pan  o'  dirt  that  's  any 
better  than  any  other  pan  o'  dirt."  And  so  they 
kepi  the  tale  going.  In  li i >  note-book  Mark  Twain 
made  a  brief  memorandum  of  the  story  for  pos- 
sible use. 

The  mining  was  rather  hopeless  work.  The 
constant  and  heavy  rains  were  disheartening. 
Clemens  hated  it.  and  even  when  one  afternoon 
traces  of  a  pocket  began  to  appear,  be  rebelled 
as  the  usual  chill  downpour  set  in. 

"Jim."  he  Said,  "let  's  go  home  we  'II  freeze  — 
lure." 

Gillis,  as  usual,  was  washing,  and  Clemens  car- 
rying the  water,     (iillis,   seeing  the  gold  "color" 
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improving  with  every  pan,  wanted  to  go  on  wash- 
ing, and  climbing  toward  the  precious  pocket,  re- 
gardless of  wet  and  cold.  Clemens,  shivering  and 
disgusted,  vowed  that  each  pail  of  water  would 
be  his  last.  His  teeth  were  chattering,  and  he 
was  wet  through.     Finally  he  said  : 

'"Jim,  I  won't  carry  any  more  water.  This 
work  is  too  disagreeable.'' 

Gillis  had  just  taken  out  a  panful  of  dirt. 

''Bring  one  more  pail,  Sam,"  he  begged. 

"Jim,  I  won't  do  it— I  'm— freezing." 

"Just  one  more  pail,  Sam  !"  Jim  pleaded. 

"Xo,  sir,  not  a  drop  — not  if  I  knew  there  was 
a  million  dollars  in  that  pan  !" 

Gillis  tore  out  a  page  of  his  note-book  and 
hastily  posted  a  thirty-day  claim-notice  by  the 
pan  of  dirt.  Then  they  set  out  for  Angel's  Camp, 
never  to  return.  It  kept  on  raining,  and  a  letter 
came  from  Steve  Gillis,  saying  he  had  settled  all 
the  trouble  in  San  Francisco.  Clemens  decided 
to  return,  and  the  miners  left  Angel's  without 
visiting  their  claim  again. 

Meantime  the  rain  had  washed  away  the  top 
of  the  pan  of  dirt  they  had  left  standing  on  the 
hillside,  exposing  a  handful  of  nuggets,  pure  gold. 
Two  strangers,  Austrians,  happening  along,  gath- 
ered it  up.  and,  seeing  the  claim-notice  posted 
by  Jim  Gillis.  sat  down  to  wait  until  it  expired. 
They  did  not  mind  the  rain— not  under  the  cir- 
cumstances—and, the  moment  the  thirty  days 
were  up,  they  followed  the  lead  a  few  pans  fur- 
ther and  took  out  some  say  ten,  some  say  twenty, 
thousand  dollars.  In  either  case  it  was  a  good 
pocket  that  Mark  Twain  missed  by  one  pail  of 
water.  Still,  without  knowing  it,  he  had  carried 
away  in  his  note-book  a  single  nugget  of  far 
greater  value— the  story  of  '"The  Jumping  Frog." 

He  did  not  write  it,  however,  immediately  upon 
his  return  to  San  Francisco.  He  went  back  to 
his  "Enterprise"  letters,  and  contributed  some 
sketches  to  "The  Californian."  Perhaps  he 
thought  the  frog  story  too  mild  in  humor  for  the 
Slope.  By  and  by  he  wrote  it,  and,  by  request, 
sent  it  to  Artemus  Ward  to  be  used  in  a  book 
that  Ward  was  about  to  issue.  It  arrived  too 
late,  and  the  publisher  handed  it  to  the  editor  of 
the  "Saturday  Press,"   Henry  Clapp,  saying: 

"Here  is  something  you  can  use  in  your  paper." 

The  "Press"  was  struggling,  and  was  glad  to 
get  a  story  so  easily.  "Jim  Smiley  and  his  Jump- 
ing Frog"  appeared  in  the  issue  of  November  [8, 
1865,  and  was  at  once  copied  and  quoted  far  and 
near.  It  carried  the  name  of  Mark  Twain  across 
the  mountains,  and  the  prairies  of  the  Middle 
West;  it  bore  it  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  Slope, 
Some  one  said,  then  or  later,  that  Mark  Twain 
leaped  into  fame  on  the  back  of  a  jumping  frog. 


Curiously,  this  did  not  at  first  please  the  author. 
He   thought  the   tale   poor.     To   his   mother   he 

wrote : 

I  do  not  know  what  to  write  :  my  life  is  so  unevent- 
ful. I  wish  I  was  back  there  piloting  up  and  down  the 
river  again.  Verily,  all  is  vanity  and  little  worth — 
piloting. 

To  think  that,  after  writing  many  an  article  a  man 
might  be  excused  for  thinking  tolerably  good,  those 
New  York  people  should  single  out  a  villainous  back- 
woods sketch  to  compliment  me  on  ! — "Jim  Smiley  and 
his  Jumping  Frog" — a  squib  which  would  never  have 
been  written  but  to  please  Artemus  Ward. 

However,  somewhat  later  he  changed  his  mind 
considerably,  especially  when  he  heard  that  James 
Russell  Lowell  had  pronounced  the  story  the  fin- 
est piece  of  humorous  writing  yet  produced  in 
America. 

Chapter  XXII 

HAWAII   AND  AXSOX   BURLINGAME 

Mark  Twaix  remained  about  a  year  in  San 
Francisco  after  his  return  from  the  Gillis  cabin 
and  Angel's  Camp,  adding  to  his  prestige  along 
the  Coast  rather  than  to  his  national  reputation. 
Then  in  the  spring  of  1866  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  "Sacramento  Union"  to  write  a  series  of 
letters  that  would  report  the  life,  trade,  agricul- 
ture, and  general  aspects  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. He  sailed  in  March,  and  his  four  months 
in  those  delectable  islands  remained  always  to 
him  a  golden  memory— an  experience  which  he 
hoped  some  day  to  repeat.  He  was  young  and 
eager  for  adventure  then,  and  he  went  every- 
where—horseback and  afoot— saw  everything, 
did  everything,  and  wrote  of  it  all  for  his  paper. 
His  letters  to  the  "Union"  were  widely  read  and 
quoted,  and.  though  not  especially  literary,  added 
much  to  his  journalistic  standing.  He  was  a  great 
sight-seer,  in  those  days,  and  a  persevering  one. 
Xo  discomfort  or  risk  discouraged  him.  Once, 
with  a  single  daring  companion,  he  crossed  the 
burning  floor  of  the  mighty  crater  of  Kilauea. 
racing  across  the  burning  lava,  leaping  wide  and 
bottomless  crevices  where  a  misstep  would  have 
meant  death.  His  open-air  life  on  the  river  and 
in  the  mining-camps  had  nerved  and  hardened 
him  for  adventure.  He  was  thirty  years  old  and 
in  his  physical  prime.  His  mental  growth  had 
been  slower,  but  it  was  sure,  and  it  would  seem 
always  to  have  had  the  right  guidance  at  the  right 
time. 

Clemens  had  been  in  the  Islands  three  months 
when  one  day  Anson  P.urlingame  arrived  there, 
en  route  to-his  post  as  minister  to  China.  With 
him  was  his  son  Edward,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  and 
General    Van    Valkenburg,    Minister    to    Japan. 
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Young  Burlingame  had  read  about  Jim  Smilcy's 
jumping  frog,  and.  learning  that  the  author  was 
in  Honolulu,  but  ill  after  a  long  trip  inland,  sent 
word  that  the  party  would  call  on  him  next 
morning.  But  Mark  Twain  felt  that  he  could  not 
accept  this  honor,  and.  crawling  out  of  bed. 
shaved  himself,  put  on  his  clothes,  and  drove  to 
the  home  of  the  American  minister,  where  the 
party  was  staying.  He  made  a  great  impression 
with  the  diplomats.  It  was  an  occasion  of  good 
stories  and  much  laughter.  On  leaving.  <  ieneral 
Van  Yalkenburg  said  to  him  : 

"California  is  proud  of  Mark  Twain,  and  some 
day  the  American  people  will  be.  too,  no  doubt.'' 

It  was  only  a  few  days  later  that  the  diplomats 
rendered  him  a  great  service.  Report  had  come 
of  the  arrival  at  Sanpahoe  of  an  open  boat  con- 
taining fifteen  starving  men.  who  had  been  buf- 
feting a  stormy  sea  for  forty-three  days  — sailors 
from  the  missing  ship  Hornet  of  Xew  York, 
which,  it  appeared,  had  been  burned  at  sea.  Pres- 
ently eleven  of  the  rescued  men  were  brought  to 
Honolulu  and  placed  in  the  hospital. 

Mark  Twain  recognized  the  great  importance 
as  news  of  this  event.  It  would  be  a  splendid 
beat  if  he  could  interview  the  castaways  and  be 
the  first  to  get  their  story  to  his  paper.  There 
was  no  cable  — a  vessel  was  sailing  for  San  Fran- 
cisco next  morning.  It  seemed  the  opportunity 
of  a  lifetime,  but  he  was  now  bedridden  and  could 
scarcely  move. 

Then  suddenly  appeared  in  his  room  Anson 
Burlingame  and  his  party,  and.  almost  before 
Mark  Twain  realized  what  was  happening,  he 
on  a  cot  and.  escorted  by  the  beads  of  two 
legations,  was  on  his  way  to  the  hospital  to  get 
the  precious  interview.  Once  there.  Anson  Bur- 
lingame, with  his  gentle  manner  and  courtly  pi 
ence.  drew  from  those  enfeebled  castaways  all 
the  story  of  the  burning  of  th<  followed 

by  their  long  privation  and  struggle  that  bad 
lasted  through  forty-three  fearful  days  and  act 
four  thousand  miles  of  stormy  sea.  All  that 
Mark  Twain  had  to  do  was  to  listen  and  make 
notes.  That  night  he  wrote  against  time,  and 
next    morning,    just    as   th<  was   drifting 

from  the  docks,  a  strong  band  flung  his  bulky 
manuscript  aboard,  and  his  great  beat  was  sure. 
The  three-column  story  published  in  the  ■Sacra- 
mento Union"  of  July  .,  gave  the  public  the  first 
detailed  history  of  tin-  great  disaster.  The  tele- 
graph carried  it  everywhere,  and  it  was  featured 
as  a  sensation  in  the  newspaper  [ires,  everywhere. 


Mark  Twain  and  the  Burlingame  party  were 
much  together  during  the  rest  of  their  stay  in 
Hawaii,  and  Samuel  Clemens  never  ceased  to  love 
and  honor  the  memory  of  Anson  Burlingame. 
It  was  proper  that  he  should  do  so,  for  he  owed 
him  much  — far  more  than  has  already  been  told. 
Anson  Burlingame  one  day  said  to  him: 

"You  have  great  ability:  I  believe  you  have 
genius.  What  you  need  now  is  the  refinement  of 
association.  Seek  companionship  among  men  of 
superior  intellect  and  character.  Refine  yourself 
and  your  work.  Never  affiliate  with  inferiors: 
always  climb.*' 

This  coming  to  him  from  a  man  of  Burlingame's 
character  and  position  was  like  a  gospel  from 
some  divine  source.  Clemens  never  forgot  the 
advice.  It  gave  him  courage,  new  hope,  new  re- 
solve, new  ideals. 

Burlingame  came  often  to  the  hotel,  and  they 
discussed  plans  for  Mark  Twain's  future.  The 
diplomat  invited  the  journalist  to  visit  him  in 
China : 

"Come  to  Peking."  he  said,  "and  make  my 
house  your  home." 

Young  Burlingame  also  called  when  the  patient 
became  convalescent,  and  suggested  walks.  Once, 
when  Clemens  hesitated,  the  young  man  said: 

"But  there  is  a  scriptural  command  for  you  to 
go." 

"If  you  can  quote  one.  I  '11  obey."  said  Clemens. 

'Aery  well,  the  Bible  says:  'If  any  man  re- 
quire thee  to  walk  a  mile,  go  with  him.  Twain.'  " 

The  walk  was  taken. 

Mark  Twain  returned  to  California  at  the  end 
of  July,  and  went  down  to  Sacramento.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  special  bill  should  be  made  for  the 
Hornet  report. 

"How  much  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be, 
Mark?"  a^k.  the  proprietors, 

< 'lemens  said  :  "<  m,  I  'm  a  modest  man  ;  I  don't 
want  the  whole  'Union'  office:  call  it  a  hundred 
dollars  a  column." 

There  was  a  general  laugh.     The  bill  was  made 
out  at  that  figure,  and  he  took  it  to  the  offio 
payment. 

"The  cashier  did  n't  faint,  but  he  came 
rather     near     it."     Clemens     wrote     many     years 

•  in  "My  Debut  as  a  Literary  l'er- 
"lle  sent  for  the  proprietors,  and  they  only 
laughed  in  their  jolly  fashion,  and  said  it  was 
robbery,  but  'no  matter,  pay  it.  It  's  all  right.' 
I  thought  them  the  best  men  that  ever  owned  a 
paper." 


In  the  springing  oi  the  morning,  when  the  world  was  dewy  green, 
All  the  merry  lords  and  ladies  rode  away  to  meet  the  queen. 
Left  behind,  we  waved  a  parting.  — "Oh,  I  wish  — I  wish  —  "    "Don't  tell ! 
Little  Prince  Beaumain,"  said  Griflet ;  "we  will  seek  the  Wishing  Well." 

Close  about  our  tangled  pathway  low  the  blossomy  branches  bent, 
And  the  little  bells  on  Griflet's  cap  made  music  as  we  went. 
"Who  first  drinks  and  casts  a  garland  where  the  wishing-waters  spring, 
He  shall  have  his  heart's  desire  — from  the  jester  to  the  king." 

Now  at  hand  the- waters  gurgled;  overhead  a  thorn-bush  grew, 
Tied  with  silken  tags  and  tatters,  each  to  help  some  wish  come  true. 
Trickling,  tinkling,  fell  the  waters;  tinkling,  trickling,  clear  and  cool;  — 
Oh  !  but  oh  !  another  garland  floated  there  upon  the  pool  ! 

'Some  one  has  been  here  before  us,  and  my  wish  is  lost.  I  ween  !" 
Suddenly  around  the  thorn-bush  came  a  lady  all  in  green. 

'Since  my  flowers  crown  the  Wishing  Well  to  win  a  wish  for  me, 

You  shall  crown  me  with  your  garland,  an  it  please  you.  Sirs,"  said  she. 

Like  a  queen  she  knelt  before  us;  like  a  queen  she  raised  her  head; 
'I  shall  reign  in  royal  fashion  ;  1  will  grant  each  wish,"  she  said. 
Hut  so  fairylike  it  happened,  with  the  wonder  and  the  fun. 
That  my  first  wish  was  forgotten  quite  and  1  could  think  of  none. 

"Then  for  all  the  summer  day  long.  Sirs,  your  service  I  '11  engage. 
Griflet,  you  shall  be  my  poet;  Beaumain,  you  shall  be  my  page. 
Would  not  any  queen  lie  happy  to  escape  to  Arcady 
With  a  poet  and  a  little  page,  and  no  one  else?"  said  she. 

So  beneath  a  white  wild-cherry  bough  we  made  our  queen  a  throne; 
Griflet  sang  the  while  and  told  US  magic  stories,  all  his  own; 
Then  he  whistled  softly  sweet  to  call  his  woodland  friends  to  court: 
Winging,  whisking,  stealing,  scurrying,  they  came,  ni  every  sort. 

Twilight  crept  beneath  the  branches  ere  the  other  Court  rode  past  : 
"  'T  is  the  Queen!  your  Royal  Highness,  we  have  found  you  safe  at  last!" 
"I  have  spent  the  da)   in  Arcady  !     My  garland's  wish  came  true." 
''So  did  wine.'"  I  quick  remembered,  "for  my  wish,  dear  Queen,  was  you! 

so6 


SobenMthaw3d^Jiitechen>^oughw('mdde  our  Queen  a  throne 
And  Uriflet  sang  and  told  us  magic  stories  all  his  own'. 
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Chapter  XIII 

ALEXANDER   ENGAGES    IX   SOME    HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH 

When  the  chorus  of  surprise  and  bewilderment 
and  indignation  had  at  last  subsided,  they  fell  to 
discussing  in  its  every  detail  this  new  phase  of 
the  journal  and  its  abrupt  ending. 

"I  tell  you,"  announced  Alexander,  thumping 
a  sofa-cushion  to  emphasize  his  remark,  '•some- 
thing happened  to  that  kid  just  as  she  got  to  the 
last, --something  happened,  sure  as  wash-day! 
And  it  was  n't  anything  pleasant,  either !  Do 
you  get  me  ?" 

"You  must  he  right !"  agreed  Corinne.  "When 
you  think  of  what  tvas  going  to  happen  the  next 
day,  and  the  danger  she  was  in,  and  the  fact  that 
this  journal  is  torn  in  two,  and  all  that,  I  'm  posi- 
tive something  terrible  must  have  taken  place 
just  then.  Poor  little  Alison!  How  are  we  ever 
going  to  know  what  it  was,  or  whether  she  ever 
got  out  of  it  all  right  and  got  back  home  !  If  the 
end  of  the  other  half  of  the  journal  was  madden- 
ing, this  is  about  forty-five  times  worse!  I  feel 
as  if  I  'd  go  absolutely  crazy  if  this  mystery  is 
n't  cleared  up  !" 

"There  's  one  thing  you  must  remember,"  sug- 
gested the  practical  I  less.  "History  tells  us  that 
the  poison  plot  was  discovered  in  time  and  did  n't 
do  Washington  any  harm;  and  that  Phcebe  Fraun- 
ces  gave  him  the  warning,  and  he  just  cleared  up 
the  whole  thing,  and  hung  the  worst  one  of  the 
conspirators,— whoever  he  might  be!  Mow,  ii 
that  's  the  ease,  don't  you  think  we  could  take  it 
for  granted  that  Alison's  affairs  turned  out  all 
right,  too?" 

"Not  necessarily!"  retorted  Corinne.  "Remem- 
ber, also,  that  Washington  did  n't  know  anything 
about  her,  and  that  that  horrid  steward  had  been 
watching  her  and  plotting  about  her;  and  so  had 
Corbie,  too.  Who  knows  but  what  they  took  her 
and  carried  her  off  before  the  thing  was  to  take 
place,  in  order  to  have  her  out  of  the  way  !" 

"And  there  's  another  thing,"  added  Margaret. 
"Do  you  remember  what  1  told  you  Mother  said 
about  that  trunk  of  hers?  It  was  found  floating 
around  in  an  old  wreck.  Xow  how  did  it  gel 
there?  If  there  was  a  wreck  and  she  was  on  it. 
she  was  probably  drowned  and  never  got  back  to 


Bermuda  alive.  But  how  did  she  come  to  be  on 
a  vessel  with  her  trunk  if  she  had  been  captured 
by  the  steward?     Did  he  put  her  there?" 

"Maybe  she  was  n't  on  that  vessel  at  all  !"  was 
the  contribution  Jess  made  to  the  problem. 
"Somebody  else  may  have  taken  possession  of 
her  trunk  for  all  you  can  tell.  A  trunk  is  some- 
thing anybody  can  use !" 

"But  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  maddening 
thing  as  that  journal  breaking  off  just  the  minute 
she  was  going  to  tell  where  she  'd  hidden  the  sig- 
net !"  exclaimed  Corinne  in  thorough  exaspera- 
tion. "Why  could  n't  it  have  gone  on  just  a  sec- 
ond longer  — at  least  till  she  'd  had  time  for  a  tiny 
hint !  And,  see  here  !  Do  you  realize  that  she 
was  actually  talking  to  us  (though  she  did  n't 
know  it)  when  she  begs  the  person  who  finds  and 
deciphers  this  journal  in  the  future  to  find  the 
signet  and  return  it  to  Iter  people?" 

"Why,  that  's  so!"  cried  Margaret  in  a  tone  of 
hushed  awe.  "It  did  n't  strike  me  at  first.  She  's 
actually  speaking  to  us — for  we  must  be  the  first 
ones  who  have  read  this  journal  !  Is  n't  it  amaz- 
ing!" 

"You  don't  know  whether  we  are  or  not,"  con- 
tradicted Bess,  with  her  usual  cold  common  sense. 
"Lots  of  people  may  have  seen  it  before  we  did. 
and  found  the  signet,  too." 

"I  don't  think  it  's  likely."  argued  Corinne, 
coming  to  Margaret's  defense.  "And  besides, 
how  could  they  find  the  signet  when  she  did  n't 
even  have  a  chance  to  tell  where  it  was!  Xo,  I 
feel  quite  sure  we  're  the  first  ;  but  how  are  we 
ever  going  to  know  where  she  bid  it?  And  even 
if  we  did  know,  would  we  be  able  to  find  it  after 
the  changes  that  have  come  in  all  these  years?" 
"Then  too,"  pul  in  Jess,  "there  's  a  chance  that 
Alison  got  out  of  the  trouble  all  right,  anyhow, 
and  took  the  signet  back  to  her  grandfather  her- 
self.    How  are  you  going  to  tell?" 

"There  's  one  thing  you  all  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten," suggested  Alexander.  "And  it  's  the  big- 
gest boost  of  the  whole  outfit!  We  are  wise  to 
her  last  name  -Trcnham.  Xow  you.  Corinne.— 
you  've  been  down  there  to  that  little  old  joint. 
Bermuda.  Mid  you  ever  hear  n\  any  one  by  the 
name  oi  Trcnham  ?" 

"Xo.   I   did  n't.     Of  course.    1    never  inquired 
particularly,    not    knowing    anything    about    this, 
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then.  But  I  never  heard  that  name.  There  's  a 
very  common  one  on  the  island  that  s  a  good 
deal  like  it  —  Trimmingham— but  that  does  n't 
help  much.  It  probably  is  n't  the  same,  though 
the  English  do  have  the  funniest  way  of  shorten- 
ing their  names  and  pronouncing  them  in  queer 
way-  !" 

"Wrong  trail !"  exclaimed  Alexander,  briefly. 
Then,  suddenly  turning  to  Margaret,  he  added: 

"Here.  kiddie ! 
Hand  me  that  jour- 
nal-thing you  've 
doped  out.  I  want 
to  give  it  the  once- 
over !"  He  studied 
it  thoughtfully  for 
several  minutes, tug- 
ging viciously  the 
while  at  a  long  lock 
of  red  hair  that  al- 
ways hung  over  his 
eyes.  The  rest  all 
kept  very  quiet, 
watching  him  ex- 
pectantly. Presently 
he  issued  his  ulti- 
matum : 

"There  's  one 
other  piece  of  busi- 
thal  you  all 
seem  to  have  pretty 
well  given  the  cold 
shoulder— this  song 
and  dance  about 
some  plot  in  Ber- 
muda that  the  Alison  kid  says  she  was 
mixed  up  in.  Have  you  ever  thoughl  ol 
doping  that  out  ?" 

"No,  we  have  n't."  admitted  Corinne. 
"I  did  think  once  of  hunting  it  up,  but  the 
whole  thing  was  so  awfully  vague  that  there 
did  n't  seem  to  be  any  use.  What  could 
you  hunt  up,  anyway?  Yon  'd  have  t< 
up  a  lot  of  Bermuda  history,  and  even  then 
you  probably  would  n't  strike  a  thing  thai 
had  any  bearing  on  it  '" 

"Aon  never  can  tell  !"  remarked  the  boy. 
widely.      "Me    for   tin-    job,    from   now    on! 
Where  \s  that  library  joint  you  gel  all  your 
books  from,  Corinne?     Little  Alexander 
going  to  join  the  army  of  high-bro 

"You  can  take  my  card  and  use  it.  Alex- 
ander, or  I  '11  gel  yon  the  book-  myself," 
Corinne  kindly  offered. 

"Thanks  awfully,  but  nothing  doiiiL,r!"  he  re- 
turned. "This  kid  gets  right  on  the  job  himself 
when  he  strikes  the  trail.     All  1  want  to  know  is 


how  you  break  into  the  place.  If  you  put  me 
wise  to  that,  yours  truly  will  do  the  rest  !" 

Ix  the  course  of  the  next  few  days.  Alexander 
became  a  duly  enrolled  member  of  the  nearest 
public  library,  and  his  family  was  edified  to  be- 
hold him  deeply  immersed  in  the  most  unusual 
occupation  of  literary  and  historical  research.  As 
lie  ordinarily  touched   no   volume  of  any  nature 
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except  his  school- 
book-  i  and  these 
only  under  severe 
compulsion!),  the 
spectacle  was  all 
the  more  amazing. 
Baseball  and  other 
absorbing  occupa- 
tions of  his  street 
life  were  tempo- 
rarily forgotten. 
I  le  would  lie  for 
hours  tlat  on  his 
stomach  on  the 
couch,  hi-  heels  in 
the  air.  pushing 
back  his  rebellious 
lock  of  hair,  and 
mulling  over  the  various  odd  volumes  he  had 
brought  home  from  the  library.  At  interval-  lie 
could  be  heard  ejaculating:  "Gee!"  "Hot  stuff  !" 
and  remarks  of  a  similar  nature. 
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Put  of  his  discoveries,  if  indeed  he  had  made 
any,  he  would  have  nothing  to  say,  conceding 
only  that,  when  he  had  found  anything  of  inter- 
est, a  meeting  of  the  Antiquarian  Cluh  should 
he  called,  and  he  would  then  make  his  disclo- 
sures in  proper  business  form.  This  was  abso- 
lutely all  they  could  draw  from  him.  The  twins 
reported  to  Corinne  at  school  that  Alexander  was 
certainly  doing  (for  him!)  a  remarkable  amount 
of  reading;  and  it  was  not  all  about  Bermuda. 
either,  as  they  had  discovered  from  the  titles  of 
his  books.  American  history  also  figured  in  his 
list,  and  other  volumes  whose  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject they  could  not  even  guess.  They  also  ex- 
pressed their  wonder  at  the  curious  change  they 
had  noticed  in  his  manner  toward  them. 

"Oh,  Alexander  's  all  right!"  Corinne  assured 
them.  "You  've  always  misjudged  that  little  fel- 
low, girls!  lie  's  got  heaps  of  good  in  him!  Of 
course,  he  's  a  little  rough  and  slangy,  and  a  ter- 
rible tease,  but  most  boys  are,  at  his  age;  and 
some  are  lots  worse.  He  's  a  gentleman  at 
lit  art,  though.  You  can  tell  that  by  the  way  he 
treats  Margaret.  lie  's  always  just  as  gentle 
with  her!  But  you  've  never  taken  him  right. 
You  get  awfully  annoyed  when  he  teases  you. 
and  that  's  just  exactly  what  he  wants;  it  tickles 
him  to  pieces  to  see  you  get  mad  !  If  you  'd  only 
take  him  up  good-naturedly  and  give  him  as  good 
as  he  gives  you,  you  'd  find  yourselves  getting 
a'ong  heaps  better  !" 

"That  's  exactly  what  you  do.  I  guess!"  re- 
marked Bess,  ruefully.  "And  I  can  see  that  he 
thinks  you  're  fine.  He  said  the  other  night  that 
you  were  'some  good  sport,'  and  that  's  praise— 
from  him  !  I  'm  going  to  try  and  act  differently 
toward  him  from  now  on.  But,  oh  !  his  language 
is  so  dreadful  and  slangy!  It  irritates  me  to 
pieces,  and  I  just  can't  help  snapping  at  him 
when  he  talks  that  way  !" 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Corinne.  ''I  've  noticed  a 
queer  thing  about  him.  When  he  's  very  much  in 
earnest  and  forgets  himself  completely,  especially 
in  this  mystery  business,  he  hardly  uses  any 
slang  at  all,  just  talks  like  any  one  else!  I  be- 
lieve he  '11  grow  out  of  all  that,  later,  when  1 
learned  that  it  is  n't  the  way  the  worth-while 
people  talk.  But  he  's  bright— bright  as  a  steel 
trap;  and  think  where  we  should  have  been  in 
this  affair  if  it  had  n't  been  for  him  !" 

Meanwhile,  all  unconscious  that  he  was  a  sub- 
ject of  such  animated  discussion,  Alexander  was 
pursuing  his  researches  in  grim  earnest  ;  and  at 
length,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so,  he  an- 
nounced that  a  meeting  might  be  called  ami  he 
would  make  his  report.  When  they  had  gathered 
expectantly  the  following  afternoon,  he  came  in 


with  an  armful  of  books  and  settled  down  on  the 
floor  before  the  open  fire. 

"Now,  don't  go  boosting  your  hopes  sky-high  !" 
he  remarked,  noting  the  tense  expectancy  of  their 
attitudes.  "I  ain't  doped  out  anything  so  very 
wonderful  —  " 

"Oh,  have  n't  you.  Alexander?"  exclaimed 
Margaret,  disappointedly.  ''I  thought  you  must 
have  found  something  great,  the  way  you  've  been 
grunting  and  chuckling  and  talking  to  yourself 
all  this  time  when  you  read  in  the  evenings  !" 

"Sorry  to  give  you  the  cold  shower,  kiddie ! 
I  've  done  the  best  I  could:  and  if  I  was  chuck- 
ling and  grunting,  it  was  because  I  'd  struck  some 
ripping  hot  stuff  in  the  way  of  adventures.  Say  ! 
that  Bermuda  history  is  some  little  jig-time!  I 
started  to  wade  through  it.  thinking  it  'd  be  as 
dry  as  tinder,  and  you  can  knock  me  down  with 
a  plate  of  pancakes,  but  it  was  rich  !  Started 
right  in  with  the  greatest  old  shipwreck,  when 
old  Admiral  Somers  and  his  men  got  chucked  off 
on  this  uninhabited  island  !  '  lee  !  it  was  as  good 
as  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  that  we  're  reading  about 
in  school.  Then  they  had  a  rip-snorting  old  mu- 
tiny, and  started  in  to  build  another  ship,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing!  And  later  on,  after  they  'd 
gone  home  to  England  and  come  back  and  set- 
tled in  a  colony  there,  they  started  up  some  witch- 
craft, and  ducked  a  lot  of  gabby  dames  and  hung 
some  more,  and  —  '' 

"But,  Alexander,"  interrupted  the  impatient 
Margaret,  "you  can  tell  us  all  about  that  some 
other  time.  What  /  want  to  know  is,  did  you 
find  out  anything  that  seemed  to  be  connected 
with  our  mystery  ?" 

"That  's  right,  kid  !  We  '11  get  down  to  busi- 
,  and  do  our  spieling  afterward.  Well,  I  did 
n't  strike  a  blooming  thing  that  seemed  to  be  even 
a  forty-second  cousin  to  our  affairs  till  1 
down  to  the  year  1775:  and  then  I  hit  the  trail 
of  a  piker  called  Governor  Bruere.  who  was  the 
reigning  high  Mogul  in  Bermuda  just  then.  He 
was  some  pill,  too.  you  can  take  it  from  me  !  And 
everybody  seemed  to  hate  him  like  poison,  he  was 
such  a  grouch.  Well,  it  was  just  about  the  time 
when  the  Revolution  busted  out  in  the  U.  S. 
Washington  was  up  there  around  Boston,  keep- 
ing the  British  on  the  jump.  But  he  was  scared 
stiff,  because  gunpowder  was  so  short.  There 
were  only  about  nine  rounds  left  for  each  Ameri- 
can soldier.  But  they  were  chucking  a  good  bluff, 
and  of  course  the  British  were  n't  wise  to  it. 

"Just  about  then,  somebody  put  Washington  on 
to  the  fact  that  down  in  Bermuda  there  was  a 
whole  mint  of  gunpowder  concealed  somewhere 
in  the  government  grounds,  and  it  would  n't  be 
-o  hard  to  sret  hold  of  it.     At  the  same  time.  tot). 
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the  Bermudians  were  pretty  nearly  starving,  be- 
cause they  got  all  their  food  supplies  from  Amer- 
ica, and  since  the  war  broke  out.  England  had 
cut  them  off  at  the  meter.  So  Washington  doped 
it  out  that  here  was  a  good  chance  to  make  an 
exchange.  He  sent  off  a  couple  of  fellers  to  tell 
the  Bermudians  that,  if  they  'd  give  him  that 
powder,  he  'd  send  them  a  whole  outfit  of  eats. 
And  you   11  admit  that  was  square  enough  ! 

'"But,  would  n't  this  jar  you  !  When  they  got 
there,  they  found  the  whole  place  up  in  the  air 
and  the  governor  sizzling  around  like  a  cannon- 
cracker,  because  some  one  had  got  in  ahead  of 
them,  stole  the  powder,  and  carted  it  off  to  Amer- 
ica !  They  just  turned  tail  and  beat  it  for  home 
and  Mother  as  quick  as  they  could,  before  the 
governor  got  wind  of  their  business  !  So  long  as 
Washington  got  the  powder,  they  should  worry  ! 

''But  the  how  of  it  was  like  this:  a  fellow 
named  Captain  Ord.  —  or  some  say  it  was  one 
called  George  Tucker,  but  most  think  it  was 
Ord.  — had  it  all  fixed  up  with  some  Bermudian 
friends  that  he  should  get  the  powder  on  the 
q.  t.,  load  it  on  board  his  ship,  and  beat  it  while 
the  going  was  good.  The  powder-magazine  was 
in  the  government  grounds  at  a  dump  called  St. 
George's,  and  Governor  Bruere  always  slept  with 
the  keys  under  his  pillow.  Well,  some  smooth 
managed  to  swipe  those  keys  one  dark  night, 
and  they  rolled  down  no  end  of  barrels  to  a  place 
called  Tobacco  Rocks,  loaded  'em  on  whale-h 
and  rowed  out  with  'em  to  the  ship  that  was 
anchored  off  Mangrove  Bay,  wherever  that  may 
be,  and  Captain  Ord  was  off  with  it  before  morn- 
ing. Well,  you  can  take  it  from  me  that,  when 
Bruere  got  wise  to  what  had  happened,  he  went 
up  in  the  air  !  He  was  a  hot  sketch,  and  he  made 
it  warm  for  the  Bermudians;  but  it  did  n't  do  any 
good,  as  nobody  knew  much  about  the  busines 
or  if  they  did.  they  would  n't  tell  ! 

"Anyhow.  Washington  got  his  powder,  and 
it  's  on  record  that  afterward  he  sent  a  heap  of 
swell  eats  down  to  pay  for  it  !  uld  n't  I 

like  to  have  been  in  on  that  fun  though  — the 
night  they  swiped  the  loot  !" 

"But,  Alexander.   I  don't  see  what  all  this  has 
got  to  do  with  Alison  !"  cried  Margaret.  "Th< 
nothing  in  it  about  a  girl,  or  the  least  thing  that 
concerns  her !" 

'"That  's  just  where  I  knew  you  'd  throw  me 
i  !"  remarked  Alexander.  "I  told  you  to  be- 
gin with  that  T  bad  n't  found  anything  positive 
about  it.  did  n't  I?  Well,  this  is  the  only  thing 
that  even  passed  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  gang- 
way! That  Alison  kid  keeps  talking  about  a  plot 
in  Bermuda  and  something  that  happened  that 
the  government  did  n't  cotton  to,  and  there  is  n't 


another  blooming  hook  to  hang  your  hat  on  but 
that,  unless  it  's  something  that  is  n't  spoken  of 
or  known  about  in  history.  Then  there  's  one 
other  reason.  She  speaks  of  some  one  called 
H.,  and  his  uncle,  and  his  uncle's  ship,  and  how 
they  were  afraid  to  go  back  to  Bermuda  because 
one  of  the  sailors  had  turned  piker  and  given  way 
on  them.  Of  course,  it  's  all  guesswork!  And 
what  in  thunder  a  kid  like  Alison  could  have  to 
do  with  such  a  piece  of  work,  beats  me  !  But 
there  you  are  !     I  'm  done  !" 

There  was  considerable  disappointment  in  the 
Antiquarian  Club,  when  Alexander  had  ceased, 
that  nothing  more  definite  had  been  unearthed  by 
him.  It  seemed  highly  unlikely  to  them  all  that 
this  strange  little  historical  incident  could  have 
any  bearing  on  the  affairs  of  the  mysterious 
"lass"  whose  secret  they  had  stumbled  upon. 
None  but  himself  appeared  to  put  any  faith  in 
the  connection  between  the  two.  and  they  dis- 
cussed it  for  a  time  hotly.  At  last  Corinne,  per- 
ceiving that  Alexander  was  becoming  piqued  that 
bis  efforts  were  not  more  appreciated,  declared: 

"I  think  you  've  done  splendidly.  Alec,  in  dis- 
covering anything  at  all.  among  such  a  lot  of 
uncertain  stuff;  and  perhaps  we  '11  come  across 
something  later  that  will  make  us  sure.  But  you 
seem  to  have  been  reading  quite  a  pile  of  books. 
Are  they  all  about  Bermuda:'' 

"Xope  !  Not  on  your  tintype!  There  are  pre- 
cious few  about  Bermuda  alone,  anyway.  So 
after  I  'd  chewed  up  what  there  was.  I  took  to 
doping  out  American  history,  and  I  came  across 
some  hot  stuff  there,  too !  The  main  guy  over 
there  in  the  library  advised  me  to  read  Wash- 
ington Irving's  'Life  of  George  Washington' 
when  I  told  her  I  was  tracking  down  American 
history.  And  say.  that  's  going  some,  too  — in 
!  T  fell  over  something  last  night  that  '11 
make  you  all  put  on  the  glad  smile— I  found  out 
the  name  of  the  feller  that  was  soft  on  Phoebe !" 

"Oh,  what  is  it?"  they  shouted  in  a  satisfying 
chorus. 

"Thomas  Ilickey!"  announced  Alexander, 
proudly. 

"I bit  how  do  you  know  ?" 

"  '(  ause  that  's  the  name  of  the  feller  Wash- 
ington hung!  It  was  the  member  of  his  life- 
guard who  was  one  of  the  conspirator 

"Alexander,    you    're    some    trump!"    declared 
Corinne.     "In   all    my   browsing.    I    never   came 
•  i  thai  '" 

Chapter  XIV 

A    BELATED   DISCOVERY   AND  A   SOLEMN    CONCLAVE 

During    the    month    following    Alexander's    re- 
lies  into  history,   no    further  progress   was 
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made  in  solving  the  mystery  that  ahsorbecl  the 
Antiquarian  Club.  The  Christmas  holidays  came 
and  went,  and  the  severer  winter  weather  held 
the  city  in  such  a  grip  that  often,  for  days  on  a 
stretch,  Margaret  could  not  be  wheeled  out  in 
her  chair.  Under  the  combined  strain  of  con- 
finement to  the  house  and  lack  of  any  further 
stimulating  excitement,  she  grew  very  restless 
and  just  a  wee  bit  unhappy.  The  girls  and  Alex- 
ander were  very  busy  with  their  midwinter  ex- 
aminations, and  could  not  give  much  time  to 
other  interests,  even  such  absorbing  ones  as  the 
long-ago  Alison  and  her  fate. 

But,  with  the  beginning  of  February,  matters 
improved.  The  weather  moderated,  to  begin 
with,  the  sun  shone  daily,  and  Margaret  could 
again  enjoy  her  outing  of  an  hour  in  the  sunny 
part  of  each  early  afternoon.  The  others  also, 
released  from  the  grind  of  much  study  and 
"cramming  for  exams,"'  had  leisure  at  last  to 
give  to  the  club-meetings,  which  they  now  held 
regularly  three  times  a  week.  Alexander  was 
not  always  with  them,  for  the  claims  of  hockey 
and  skating  and  coasting  often  proved  too  much 
for  his  boyish  soul  to  resist.  But,  for  the  most 
part,  he  managed  to  be  on  hand  at  least  once  a 
week,  for  his  interest  in  the  mystery  was  still 
very  great. 

They  grew  into  the  habit  of  reporting,  at  these 
meetings,  any  even  slight  discoveries  they  had 
happened  to  make,  in  their  reading  or  in  any 
other  manner,  that  had  the  slightest  bearing  on 
the  subject.  Thus,  Corinne  contributed  the  fol- 
lowing, that  she  had  gleaned  in  looking  over  a 
history  of  Xew  York  City:  in  referring  to  Abra- 
ham Mortier,  some  one  had  once  remarked  that 
the  expression  "Laugh  and  grow  "fat  !"  did  not 
apply  to  him,  since,  although  he  was  very  jolly, 
he  was  so  thin  that  the  wind  could  blow  him 
away  ! 

"That  's  interesting,  but  of  course  it  does  n't 
help  us  much!"  Corinne  added  apologetically. 
"But  I  thought  anything  about  the  Mortiers 
would  be  well  to  know.  I  "11  warrant  Madame 
Mortier  was  just  the  opposite— very  fat  and  sol- 
emn !" 

Alexander  contributed  the  information  that 
Thomas  Mickey  was  hung  at  a  spot  about  where 
the  corner  of  Grand  Street  and  the  Bowery  is 
now.  And  so  deep  was  his  interest  in  this  grue- 
some affair  that  he  even  made  an  excursion 
across  the  city  one  afternoon  to  visit  the  site  ! 

Margaret  found  a  description  of  Richmond 
Hill,  written  by  Mrs.  John  Adams  during  her 
residence  there,  in  which  she  described  at  much 
length  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the  spot. 
Only  the  twins,  who  read  hut  little,  made  no  addi- 


tions to  the  stock  of  information.  This  they 
apologized  for  by  saying  that  they  were  no  hand 
at  such  things,  and  about  everything  had  been 
discovered  already,  anyhow  ! 

Then  Corinne  invented  another  form  of  enter- 
tainment. This  was  that  each  member  of  the 
Antiquarian  Club  should,  after  due  thought  and 
consideration,  invent  an  explanation  of  his  or  her 
own  for  the  curious  break  in  Alison's  journal  and 
her  probable  fate.  The  game  proved  an  exceed- 
ingly diverting  one,  and  every  member  took  a 
separate  meeting  and  expounded  the  particular 
solution  that  appealed  to  his  or  her  imagination. 

Corinne  herself  wove  a  romantic  tale  about 
Alison's  having  been  captured  that  very  night 
by  the  steward  and  Corbie  while  she  was  writing, 
how  they  carried  her  off,  journal  and  all,  and 
later  fought  over  her  book  and  tore  it  in  two ; 
how  Alison  was  rescued  by  the  mysterious  "H." 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  was  taken  away  to 
Bermuda  to  marry  him  and  live  happily  ever 
after  !  But  the  mystery  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
journal  and  their  strange  hiding-places  and  the 
whereabouts  of  the  sapphire  signet  she  admitted 
she  could  n't  explain  and  did  n't  try  to  ! 

Alexander  invented  a  lurid  tale  of  Thomas 
Hickey  discovering  Alison  in  the  act  of  writing 
her  journal,  tearing  it  in  two  in  snatching  it  from 
her,  and  retaining  the  latter  half.  Phoebe  then 
helped  Alison  to  escape  with  her  trunk  and  the 
other  half  and  embark  on  some  vessel  that  was 
later  overhauled  by  pirates  and  scuttled,  and  Ali- 
son was  made  to  "walk  the  plank"  !  This  horrible 
ending  so  affected  Margaret  that  she  cried  her- 
self almost  sick  over  it.  And  Alexander  thereat 
was  so  conscience-stricken  that  he  determined 
henceforth  to  keep  his  inventive  powers  under 
better  control. 

Margaret  herself  advanced  the  theory  that,  for 
some  reason,  Alison  and  Phoebe  suddenly  deter- 
mined to  tear  the  journal  in  two  and  each  keep 
half  of  it  as  evidence  in  case  anything  should  go 
amiss.  That  Phoebe  hid  her  half  in  the  beam. 
and  Alison  put  hers  in  the  trunk.  Then  they 
went  and  denounced  the  plot  to  Washington,  and 
he  was  so  grateful  that  he  sent  Alison  right  home 
to  Bermuda,  where  she  lived  happily,  having 
taken  the  signet  with  her,  and  giving  away  the 
trunk  to  some  relative  and  forgetting  all  about 
the  journal  in  the  bottom.  It  was  the  relative 
who  was  shipwrecked  and  abandoned  the  trunk  ! 

Again  the  twins,  who  had  no  gift  of  imagina- 
tion, refused  to  offer  any  solution,  though  they 
were  highly  interested  in  the  tales  of  the  others. 
They  both  declared  that  they  could  think  of  abso- 
lutely no  explanation,  so  what  was  the  use  of 
their  trying?     And  on  these  grounds  the  others 
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excused  them.  So  the  month  passed,  and  then 
one  day  Margaret  announced  that  she  herself 
had  made  a  discovery,  and  proceeded  to  tell  of  it. 

"It  all  came  about  through  Sarah  wanting  to 
wheel  me  over  through  Macdougal  Street  to-day 
and  down  Spring  Street,  because  she  had  an  im- 
portant errand  there.  "Sou  know  we  never  go 
through  Macdougal  Street,  because  it  's  so  nar- 
row and  not  nearly  as  nice  and  clean  and  sunny 
as  our  own  and  Yarick  Street.  I  actually  don't 
think  I  ve  been  over  that  way  for  three  or  four 
years  !  Well,  just  as  we  were  passing  a  house 
between  this  block  and  Van  Dam.  I  looked  up  at 
it.  and  what  do  you  think  I  saw?  — the  brass  sign 
near  the  front  door  — "Richmond  Hill  Hoi  - 
I  could  n't  imagine  for  a  moment  what  it  meant. 
But  I  asked  Sarah  if  she  knew 
what  the  place  was.  and  she 
said  it  was  a  settlement-ho 
with  a  day-nursery  and  clubs 
for  the  children  and  things 
like  that  in  it. 

"I  asked  why  it  was  called 
that  name,  and  she  said  she 
did  n't  know  — thought  it  was 
a  silly  one  and  did  n't  mean 
anything.  But  /  knew— though 
I  did  n't  say  so  !  Somebody 
who  knows  about  history  has 
called  it  that  because  it  stands 
almost  on  the  grounds  where 
Richmond  Hill  used  to  be.  But 
oh,  girls!  think  how  much 
trouble  and  wondering  and 
hunting  it  would  have  saved 
us,  if  we  d  only  known  about 
that  house  at  first  !  It  would 
have  suggested  the  thing  to 
right  away  !" 

"Huh!"  remarked  Alexan- 
der, disgustedly.  "/  knew 
about  that  old  joint  rii^ht  along 
—  ever  since  I  lived  here  !  / 
could  have  told  you  a  thing  or 
two.  if  you  'd  only  consulted 
yours  truly  sooner!" 

"Well,  never  mind !"  said 
Corinne.  soothingly.  "Maybe 
things  in  a  roundabout,  clumsy  fashion;  but 
we  got  there,  just  the  same,  and  we  had  a 
good  time  doing  it,  too  !  But  now  I  've  some- 
thing brand-new  to  say.  and  \  want  you  all 
to  listen  very  attentively.  This  is  a  matter 
that  needs  a  lot  of  careful  consideration.  We  've 
about  come  to  the  end  of  our  rope.  a>  far  as 
making  any  further  progress  with  this  mystery 
is  concerned.     We  've  been  having  a  lot  of  fun 


and  entertainment  out  of  it.  of  course,  with  these 
stories  of  our  own.  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  we  're  not  "getting  any  forrarder."  as  Dickens 
:  and  do  you  know.  I  'm  beginning  to  think 
that  perhaps  we  're  not  doing  just  right  in  keep- 
ing this  all  to  ourselves 


I    LOOKED    UP  AT   I 


we    did    get    at 


Here  Margaret  started  and  gave  her  a  re- 
proachful look.  Corinne  put  an  arm  over  the 
invalid  girl's  shoulder  and  continued: 

"Honey  dear.  I  know  you  think  I  'm  playing 
the  traitor,  and  trying  to  spoil  our  delightful  se- 
cret society,  but  1  'm  really  not:  and  if  you  '11 
hear  me  to  the  end.  I  believe  you  '11  feel  the  same 
as  I  do.  I  've  been  doing  a  lot  of  hard  thinking 
about  this  matter  lately.  Perhaps  you  have  n't 
realized  it,  but  I  am  certain  that  this  old  journal 
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we  Ye  found  is  really  a  very  valuable  thing  — not 
only  valuable  in  the  way  of  money  (for  many 
people  would  pay  a  great  deal  for  a  genuine  old 
document  like  this),  but  also  in  the  way  of  his- 
torical information.  We  "re  keeping  to  ourselves 
something  that  might  really  throw  light  on  the 
past  history  of  our  city. 

"Now,  of  course,  I  'm  not  certain  about  this, 
but  I  'd  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  some  grown 
person  who  really  knows.  And  I  've  thought  of  a 
plan  by  which  we.  could  do  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  our  secret  society  almost  the  same  as 
it  is  now.  It  's  this:  I  would  like  you  all  — and 
especially  .Margaret— to  consent  to  my  telling  my 
father  all  about  this,  and.  if  he  is  willing  (and 
I  'm  certain  he  will  be),  we  can  let  him  become 
a  member  of  our  Antiquarian  Club.  In  that  way, 
you  see,  we  won't  be  breaking  up  our  society— 
we  will  just  be  adding  another  member!'' 

"But  he  's  a  grown  person!"  objected  Marga- 
ret, trying  hard  to  keep  the  tears  from  rising. 
"And  he  would  n't  care  a  bit  about  a  thing  like 
this  !  And  we  'd  feel  so  strange  and  — and  awk- 
ward to  have  an  older  person  in  it  !" 

"Oh.  but  you  don't  know  my  father  !"  laughed 
Corinne.  "To  be  sure,  he  's  a  grown  person,  but 
I  never  met  any  one  who  was  more  like  a  boy  in 
his  manner  and  interests  and  sympathies  !  Why, 
he  's  actually  more  boyisli  than  lots  of  the  young 
fellows  in  high  school.  He  is  deeply  interested 
in  young  folks  and  their  affairs:  and  if  he  were 
n't  such  an  awfully  busy  man.  he  'd  spend  most 
of  his  time  being  with  them.  He  and  I  are  such 
chums  !  You  ought  to  see  us  together  when  he  's 
away  on  a  vacation  !  He  romps  around  with  me 
as  though  he  were  only  sixteen,  and  everything 
that  interests  me  just  absorbs  him  too.  I  be- 
lieve you  've  thought,  because  I  said  he  loved 
books  and  history  and  old  things,  that  he  's  a 
regular  old  fogey  that  goes  around  stoop-shoul- 
dered and  spectacled  !     He  is  n't  a  bit  like  that  !" 

"I  got  you.  Steve!"  ejaculated  Alexander. 
"He  must  be  some  good  sport  !  I  vote  we  ring 
him  in  on  this  !" 

Margaret,  however,  still  looked  only  half  con- 
vinced. 

"But,  if  he  's  so  busy."  she  ventured.  "I  don't 
see  how  Ik-  s  ever  going  to  find  time  to  attend 
these  meetings  — even  if  he  wanted  to!" 

( To  be  < 


"Of  course,"  Corinne  responded,  "it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  get  to  our  meetings,  as  a 
rule,  but  I  know  that  he  would  be  glad  to  hear 
all  about  them  from  me,  and  sometimes,  on  holi- 
days, he  'd  be  delighted  to  just  get  together  with 
us  all.  And,  what  's  more,  I  know  he  'd  always 
have  some  interesting  thing  that  he  'd  propose  do- 
ing—something probably  that  we  've  never 
thought  of  !" 

Margaret  had.  by  this  time,  almost  completely 
melted,  but  she  had  one  further  objection  to  offer: 

"But,  Corinne,  he  does  n't  knozv  us  — not  a 
thing  about  us,  and  he  'd  feel  awfully  strange 
and  queer  too,  getting  acquainted  with  a  lot  of 
brand-new  young  folks  he  s  never  even  heard 
of  before  !" 

And  again  Corinne  had  her  answer,  even  for 
this. 

"Wrong  again,  Honey  !"  she  laughed.  ''Talk 
about  his  not  knoieing  anything  about  you  !  Well, 
do  you  suppose  for  one  wild  minute  that  I  've 
never  told  him  about  these  loveliest  friends  I  ever 
had  !  Why.  every  evening  he  and  I  talk  for  at 
least  a  couple  of  hours  about  every  blessed  thing 
that  interests  us.  I  've  given  him  your  whole 
history,  described  you  all  in  every  detail,  told 
him  how  much  I  come  here,  and  that  we  have  an 
important  secret  society.  The  only  thing  I  have 
n't  told  him  is  the  secret!  But  I  've  done  some- 
thing else  that  I  hope  you  won't  mind  — I  've  let 
him  know  that  I  was  very  anxious  to  have  him 
admitted  as  a  member,  and  that  the  secret  was 
something  he  'd  probably  find  very  interesting. 
And,  do  you  know,  he  s  just  crazy  to  be  allowed 
in  it.  and  is  only  waiting  for  the  time  when  I  '11 
come  home  some  day  bringing  him  the  high  per- 
mission of  its  dear  president!" 

Then,  at  last,  did  Margaret  capitulate.  Plow. 
indeed,  could  she  hold  out  after  having  been  pre- 
sented with  such  an  alluring  picture  of  the  latest 
member-to-be !  Truth  to  tell,  the  desire  was 
awakened  in  her  heart  to  meet  this  delightful 
father,  who  was  so  young  in  spirit  that  his  daugh- 
ter considered  him  a  "chum"!  She  gave  her  full 
consent  that  he  was  to  lie  told  everything  that 
night,  and  Corinne  departed  in  high  feather. 
When  she  had  gone,  Margaret  turned  to  the  rest. 

"It  must  be  lovely,"  she  sighed,  "to  have  a   fa- 
ther like  that  !" 
ttinued. ) 
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As  a  lad  I  used  to  think  that  a  cyclone  of  any 
considerable  size  was  unknown  east  of  the  Miss- 
issippi ;  but  when  I  was  about  fourteen  years 
old.  one  of  them  swept  across  our  farm  in  cen- 
tral Indiana.  I  shall  never  forget  the  experi- 
ence, for.  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  nearh 
me  my  life,  the  passing  of  the  great  whirlwind 
was  a  terribly  impressive  event. 

Our  farm-house  was  of  the-  good  old-fashioned 
''pinned  frame"  kind,  built  of  the  stoutest  oak 
timbers.  In  front  of  the  house  was  a  thick  growth 
of  tall  cedars,  rare  trees  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  at  one  time  considered  very  desirable 
decorations  for  a  lawn.  These  evergreens'  had 
become  an  eyesore  to  my  father,  and  he  had 
talked  of  cutting  them  down,  but  their  presence 
was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  during  the 
morning  of  the  "big  wind."  The  big  "bank  barn." 
also  of  pinned  timbers,  was  set  upon  an  unpro- 
tected hill  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
house.  One  side  of  this  hill  had  been  cut  away, 
leaving  under  the  east  side  of  the  barn  an  open 
basement  walled  with  stones,  a  shelter  for  cattle. 

That  morning  Dan  Rivers,  the  hired  hand,  and 
I  were  busy  d  drain  from  the  stable.     My 

parents  had  gone  to  the  city  for  the  day. 

It  was  in  late  June,   when  the  lush  corn 
fairly  beginning  to  hide  the  brown  earth  beneath 
it,  and  the  green  wheat  was  just  in  good  head. 
The  morning  was  unusually  hot  and  sultry;  not 
a  breath  of  air  stirred,   and   the   sky   was   al 
lutely  cloudless,   of  a  deep  and   almost   tropical 
blue.     The  woods  and  fields  of  the  countrj 
strangely  quiet  and  deserted.     The 
had   come    panting   in    from   the    field,    and 
nuzzling  close  up  around  the  dripping  stock-tank. 
••  men   below  the  hill   across   the   road 
up  a  hay-shed,  and  in  the  <> 
air    their  ingely    clear    and 

distinct.     The  cattle  of  the  pastures   bad  m 
into  the  -bade  of  every  available  tree:  and  tl 
by  the  orchard  fence,  instead  of  standing  quietly 
and  chewing  their  cud.  took  turns  at  butting  each 
other  viciously,  i  i  their  heads  wildly  in 

the   air.      There    were  m    the   d 

road.    The  whole  land:  -uL-d  to  be  holding 

ath  and  waiting  for  something. 

At   short   intervals    Dan   would    straighten    up 
from  his   work,   wipe  his  burning   face   with   his 
bandana   handkerchief,    peer   into   the    west  — and 
mutter.  "When  she  come-,  she  '11  come  a-wh 
in'."     I  did  not  then  understand  what  he  meant. 


A   little   before   ten  o'clock   in   the  morni: 
ith  of  wind  sprang  up.  set  the  timothy  in  the 
meadow   waving,   and   turned   the   blades   of   the 
corn  upside  down.     Almost  immediately  it  died 
again  and  left  the  atmosphere  closer  and  more 
sultry  than  before.     Then  in  the  west,  just  above 
the  horizon,  there  appeared  a  thin  line  of  haze, 
which    rapidly    broadened    into    a    great    belt    of 
saffron-colored    cloud    that    came    racing    acr 
the  sky.  its  farther  edge  lost  to  sight  below  the 
rim   of   the   earth.      This   swift-moving  bank   of 
vapor  was  in  strange  contrast  to  the  dead  calm 
about  us.     The  chickens  scuttled  into  the  coop; 
the  two  horses  in  the  stable,  apparently  sensing 
some  evil  portent  in  the  oppressive  calm,  began 
;nort  and  strain  at  their  halters:  and  the  cat- 
tle,  as    though    taking    fright   at    the   uncommon 
acle  in  the  sky.  fled  wildly  across  the  pas- 
ture  with   their   tails   in   the  air.   although   there 
as  yet  no  sound  from  the  approaching  storm. 

As  the  cloud  broadened,  large  patches  parted 
from  the  nearer  edge  and  came  racing  ahead  of 
the  main  body  in  scattered  fleets,  twisting  and 
turning  in  a  high  wind  that  had  not  yet  reached 
the  earth.  From  these  patches  of  cloud,  as  they 
er  our  heads,  there  fell  a  few 
big  drops  of  rain.  Dan  was  gathering  up  the  tools 
and  watching  the  cloud  at  the  same  time.  "1  told 
ye  -tie  'd  come  a-whoopin","  he  -aid. 

The  rural  mail-route  man  came  driving  into 
the  yard.  looking  back  at  the  cloud  with  a  half- 
anxious  expression  on  his  face,  and  asked  if  he 
might  have  shelter  until  the  rain  passed  over. 
He  and  the  hired  hand  went  at  once  into  the 
barn,  taking  the  horse  and  buggy  into  the  w;;_ 
way  with  them.  Just  then  a  jarring  clap  of  thun- 
der shook  the  earth.  I  hesitated  between  the 
house  and  barn:  but  the  thought  of  the  fragrant 
mow  enticed  me.  and  I  followed  the  two  men. 

A  little  moaning  no-  it  of  the 

the  earth  :  now  it  would  die  awav. 

it   would   ri-e   to  a  quivering  whine.     The 

hiver  under  this  uneasy  sound. 

I  looked  overhead.     The  edge  of  t!  :loud 

-   1  climbed  up  the  ladder  into  the  mow.  the 
la-t  glimpse  I  had  of  the  t  owed  me  the 

mail-carrier    lighting    a    cigar,    while    Dan 

ling   by   the   stall    and   stroking   the 
old   Hen.  the  great  draft-li 
the  air  with  a  quivering  no 

The   mow   had   been   newlv   filled   with    < 
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hay,  and  when  I  had  got  to  the  top  of  the  heap 
on  the  west  side,  I  was  on  a  level  with  the 
dormer-window  in  the  roof.  I  looked  through 
this  window  to  the  west. 

What  I  saw  filled  me  with  wonder  and  awe. 
The  whole  of  the  western  heavens  was  filled 
with  the  turhid  yellow  cloud,  but  the  base  of  this 
cloud,  the  edge  near  the  horizon,  had  turned  to 
an  inkish  purple.  This  forbidding  color  rapidly 
spread  through  the  whole  mass,  as  you  have  seen 
a  white  blotter,  with  one  corner  dipped  in  ink, 
turn  black  the  most  of  its  length.  The  whole 
western  country  was  now  plunged  into  that  sort 
of  luminous  twilight  that  often  comes  with  elec- 
tric storms. 

The  wind  began  to  come  in  heavy  puffs  that 
pushed  roughly  against  the  dormer  casement  and 
steadily  increased  in  strength  and  duration.  Evi- 
dently the  sun  in  the  east  had  not  yet  been  en- 
tirely obscured  by  the  rushing  clouds;  for  per- 
haps two  miles  to  the  west  the  trees  standing  on 
a  height  of  land  were  now  and  then  plainly  visi- 
ble in  a  lurid  sort  of  light,  and  I  could  plainly 
see  their  great  branches  tossing  to  and  fro  in  the 
agitated  air,  against  their  purple  background. 

The  low  moaning  noise  which  crept  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  gradually  increased  in  volume 
and  intensity.  There  was  a  rising  and  falling 
cadence  to  this  sound,  of  a  mournful,  foreboding 
quality.  I  likened  it  in  my  mind  to  the  funereal 
singing  of  myriads  of  people  at  a  great  distance. 

Occupied  in  listening  to  this  weird  music,  I 
suddenly  became  aware  that  a  remarkable  change 
had  come  over  the  most  distant  part  of  the  cloud. 
Tt  was  no  longer  a  black  wall  shutting  out  the 
sky;  but,  the  whole  mass  suddenly  lifting,  it  had 
disclosed  itself  to  be  a  cone  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions, crudely  irregular  in  outline,  the  outer  rim 
of  which  overshadowed  the  whole  country,  and 
the  apex  of  which  appeared  to  be  just  touching 
the  rim  of  the  earth.  This  black  and  balloon- 
shaped  prodigy  was  approaching,  by  an  irregular 
path,  at  appalling  speed. 

The  twilight  which  1  have  described  as  lumi- 
nous before,  now  turned  to  a  leaden  gloom.  The 
trees  on  the  height  of  land  were  no  longer  visible. 
A  swirling  mass  of  vapor  blotted  out  the  farther 
landscape,  and  it  began  to  rain  in  torrents. 

There  was  something  in  the  rising  moan  of  the 
wind,  in  the  tempestuously  driving  rain,  that 
filled  me  with  uneasiness.  The  haymow  was  in 
semidarkness.  The  rain  now  began  to  shoot 
through  the  cracks  around  the  window  in  such 
sheets  that  1  left  my  position,  and,  creeping  over 
the  hay,  sat  down  by  the  little  window  in  the 
south  gable  of  the  barn. 

In  the  short  time  I  had  taken  to  traverse  the 


distance  the  wind  had  risen  to  a  sc.eam,  the  like 
of  which  I  had  never  heard  before.  The  barn 
began  to  rock  from  side  to  side.  I  looked  out 
through  the  gable-window.  What  seemed  to  be 
a  torrent  of  yellow  water  was  rushing  by  which 
my  eye  could  not  penetrate,  except  to  the  short- 
est distance.  It  was  as  if  the  barn  had  been  sunk 
in  a  swift  river.  Now  and  then  some  object 
would  shoot  by,  a  mere  streak  of  black. 

Through  the  scream  of  the  wind  and  the  thun- 
der of  the  falling  rain  I  could  faintly  hear,  now 
and  then,  from  this  direction  or  that,  a  faint. 
distant  thud,  like  the  sound  of  some  heavy  object 
striking  the  ground. 

Then  it  began  to  hail,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
stones  against  the  roof  sounded  like  the  rapid  fir- 
ing of  guns.  I  strained  my  ears  to  catch  a  sound 
from  the  men  below,  but  could  hear  nothing.  I 
began  to  be  uneasy,  for  I  had  never  seen  or  heard 
anything  like  this  before.  Then  all  the  panes  of 
the  dormer-window  came  in  with  a  crash,  and  the 
hailstones,  flying  almost  horizontally  across  the 
mow,  broke  like  glass  against  the  opposite  side  of 
the  roof. 

Xow  the  barn,  instead  of  rocking  from  side  to 
side,  began  to  quiver  with  short  and  intense  vi- 
brations. The  voice  of  the  wind  deepened  to  a 
hoarse,  slatting  bellow.  I  imagined  that  the  barn 
was  beginning  to  twist  about,  as  though  in  the 
torsion  of  some  great  hand.  I  heard  a  faint  shout 
below  me  and  started  to  my  feet,  bewildered  and 
panic-stricken  by  the  wild  din.  At  the  same  instant 
the  building  shuddered  all  over.  There  was  a  loud 
report  as  though  a  piece  of  timber  had  cracked  in 
two.  Then  the  barn  leaped  right  into  the  air 
and  flew  to  pieces  as  though  it  had  been  blown 
up  by  dynamite.  I  remember  how  the  hay  whirled 
and  heaved  under  my  feet.  There  was  a  crash 
of  breaking  timbers.  1  saw  the  roof  split  wide 
open  and  fly  from  over  my  head.  And  then  I 
was  lifted  and  hurled  through  the  air  in  the  midst 
of  flying  bay  and  wreckage  -and  1  knew  no  more. 
It  must  have  been  but  a  few  minutes  later 
when  1  opened  my  eyes.  The  howl  oi  the  wind 
bad  ceased.  Perhaps  it  was  this  contrast  of  still- 
ness that  brought  me  back  to  consciousness.  I 
was  in  absolute  darkness,  and,  when  I  attempted 
to  free  myself,  found  that  1  was  wound  about 
with  the  hay  as  though  with  a  blanket  ;  only  my 
head  and  my  left  arm  were  free.  Bruised  and 
sore,  I  attempted  to  loose  myself.  1  was  held  as 
in  a  vise, 

1  now  began  to  feel  about  with  my  free  arm. 
The  open  Space  about  my  head  was  perhaps  three 
feet  wide.  1  could  not  tell  how  far  it  extended 
behind  me.  When  I  put  my  hand  above  my  face, 
it  came   in   contact   with   one   of   the  sills  of   the 
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mow.  which  undoubtedly  had  been  torn  loose 
from  the  rest  of  the  frame,  for  it  passed  above 
me  at  a  sharp  slant.  When  the-  barn  went  to 
pieces,  the  hay  probably  had  rolled  over  like  a 
doubled  mattress,  catching  me  between  the  two 
halves,  and  it  was  this  piece  of  timber  that  had 
prevented  the  tons  of  hay.  piled  atop  of  it.  from 
Covering  me  up  and  smothering  me  instantly. 

Finding  my  efforts  to  free  myself  useless,  I  lay 
still  and  listened  for  some  sound  from  the  out 
sick-  world.  At  first  I  though!  I  could  hear  the 
twittering  of  a  bird,  then  all  was  silent.  I  began 
to  think  of  what  had  befallen  me.  It  was  like 
the  end  of  the  world.  No  doubt  the  hired  hand 
and  the  mail-carrier  had  been  killed  by  falling 
timbers;  and  as  for  my  own  position,  it  was 
cheerless  in  the  extreme.  There  seemed  little 
hope  of  my  escape.  Tin-  air  in  the  hole,  more 
oyer,  was  thick  with  dust  from  the  hay;  and  un- 
less there  was  some  seepage  from  the  outside,  it 
was  only  a  question  of  time  until  1  should  suffo- 
cate.    There  was  already  a  roaring  in  my  head. 


I  was  diverted  from  these  unhappy  thoughts 
by  some  muffled  sound  over  my  head.  Evidently 
some  one  was  walking  about  over  the  wreck  of 
the  barn.  Then  I  heard  a  faint  commotion  of 
voices;  some  one  was  shouting.  Perhaps  they 
were  calling  to  me.     I  shouted  in  reply,  hut  my 

voice,  shut  up  in  that  narrow  hole,  seemed  to  die 
away  in  my  very  face.  I  listened  again  for  the 
cheering  sound  from  above,  hut  all  had  grown 
silent  again,  and  I  lay  and  waited  for  whatever 
would  turn  up. 

At  last  that  muffled,  jarring  sound  began  again, 
hut  this  time,  to  my  surprise,  it  was  almost  di- 
rectly under  me.  Some  one  was  moving  heavy 
objects  about;  now  I  heard  the  blows  of  an  ax. 
and  the  two  men  talking  hack  and  forth  to  each 
other.  I  guessed  thai  they  must  he  down  in  the 
basement  of  the  barn;  that  the  whole  western 
pari  of  the  building  had  been  thrown  so  far  east 
that  now  1  lay  directly  over  the  big  open  cellar. 
I  afterward   found  that   I   was  correct  in  this. 

The  chopping  of  timbers  presently  was  sue- 
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ceeded  by  a  dull  chug— chug— chug— chug,  ac- 
companied by  a  slight  disturbance  of  the  bay 
beneath  me.  It  gradually  became  apparent  that 
this  chugging,  grating  noise  was  describing  some 
sort  of  circle  about  my  position.  Tt  became  more 
and  more  distinct;  they  were  striking  short, 
heavy  blows  with  some  blunt  instrument  that 
made  a  dull,  ripping  sound,  and  I  knew  what 
that  meant.  They  were  cutting  the  hay  from 
beneath  me  with  a  straw-knife. 

A  startling  phenomenon  drew  my  attention 
from  the  activities  of  the  hired  man.  The  mass 
of  hay,  and  whatever  wreckage  lay  atop  of  it, 
was  moving!  There  was  a  grinding,  jarring 
sound,  and,  when  I  put  my  hand  up  to  the  sill, 
at  once  my  benefactor  and  my  possible  destroyer, 
I  perceived  that  it  was  slowly  settling  upon  me. 
The  hay  that  it  had  been  withholding  was  slowly 
forcing  it  into  my  face.  It  came  with  a  little 
jerky  movement,  as  if  the  upper  end  had  been 
resting  upon  some  sloping  support  that  could  no 
longer  hold  it  secure. 

I  put  both  hands  against  the  rough  wood  and 
pushed  with  all  my  might ;  but  I  had  as  well 
pushed  against  the  wind.  It  came  slowly  but 
steadily  ;  and  though  I  hoped  that  it  would  stop, 
I  knew  in  my  heart  that  it  would  not.  There  is 
something  terrible  in  the  "feel"  of  an  object  mov- 
ing with  irresistible  power,  especially  when  that 
movement  means  destruction.  A  faintness  came 
into  my  limbs:  my  arms  had  no  strength;  I  was 
helpless.  The  hay  that  had  been  held  back  was 
closing  in  upon  me.  I  could  hardly  breathe. 
Xow  my  hands,  pressed  against  the  sill,  were  in 
turn  pressed  againsl  my  face;  my  head  was  being 
crushed  into  the  hay.  I  cried  aloud  in  terror, 
half  suffocated  with  the  dust. 

At  that  moment,  when  I  thought  I  was  lost, 
the  hay  broke  from  beneath  me,  some  one  seized 
my  arms,  and  I  was  jerked  violently  to  the 
ground. 

Half  dazed  and  blinded  by  the  dust,  I  found 
myself  lying  on  some  hay  in  the  basement.  The 
mail-carrier  and  1  'an  were  bending  over  me, 
grinning.  The  mail-carrier's  face  was  smeared 
with  blood,  and  Dan  limped  with  every  step  he 
took.  I  could  see  above  me  the  hole  they  had 
cut  and  jerked  me  through:  the  sdl  was  resting 
Squarely  across  it.  Tin-  lower  end  of  it  came  out 
through  the  hay  and  rested  upon  the  ground.  I 
saw  at  once  why  they  had  gone  to  the  cellar  to 
dig  me  out,  for,  besides  the  hay  that  had  keen 
piled  above  me.  there  was  on  top  of  that  a  great 
heap  of  broken  timbers  and  almost  one  whole 
side  of  the  barn,  which  it  would  have  taken  hours 
to  remove. 


When  I  asked  Dan  how  he  had  known  where 
to  dig  for  me,  he  smiled  and  showed  me  that  he 
had  merely  made  a  hole  in  the  only  place  possi- 
ble. Broken  beams  and  other  wreckage  were  in 
the  way  everywhere  else.  It  seemed  providential 
that  I  happened  to  he  over  that  spot. 

When  1  had  recovered  somewhat  from  the  ex- 
citement and  strain  of  my  adventure,  and  had 
found  that  I  was  unhurt  save  for  a  few  bruises, 
we  began  to  look  about  us  to  see  what  damage 
had  been  done.  The  farm  had  suffered  fearfully. 
All  three  of  the  horses  in  the  barn  had  been 
killed,  as  the  mail-carrier  put  it,  "too  dead  to 
skin."  The  silo,  built  of  stout  oak  sticks  and 
lined  with  heavy  pine,  had  tumbled  over  and 
over,  and  lay  crushed  flat.  The  steel  windmill 
was  twisted  into  a  knot.  All  of  the  outbuildings 
were  blown  down,  and  one  little  cow-shed  had 
entirely  disappeared.  Only  the  house  remained. 
sheltered  as  it  was  by  the  cedar-trees,  and  one 
of  these  had  been  carried  clear  over  the  house. 

A  terrible  swath  had  been  cut  in  the  landscape, 
as  far  as  we  could  see  to  the  east  or  west.  All 
was  a  picture  of  devastation :  buildings  blown 
down,  fences  demolished,  live  stock  astray.  One 
fine  grove  of  oak  and  hickory  on  the  farm  just 
east  of  ours  was  literally  twisted  into  splinters. 
The  young  corn  was  cut  to  ribbons  by  the  hail, 
and  all  the  wheat  was  knocked  out  of  the  head. 

It  was  hard  not  to  imagine  that  all  this  was 
a  result  of  hours  of  driving  wind  and  hail ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  worst  part  of  the  cyclone  had 
been  a  little  less  than  three  minutes  in  passing. 
In  that  brief  time  an  immense  amount  of  hail 
must  have  fallen,  for  the  bark  of  the  trees  was 
scarred  and  broken  by  it,  and  pieces  of  the  leaves 
were  plastered  to  the  trunks;  and  when,  a  half 
hour  after  I  escaped  from  the  barn,  I  went 
across  the  creek  to  drive  the  cattle  back.  I  found, 
in  a  bend  of  the  stream,  a  heap  of  hailstones 
two  feet  deep. 

When  my  father  and  mother  returned  from  the 
city  that  evening,  and  saw  the  ruin,  and  heard 
all  the  story,  my  father  only  put  his  hand  upon 
my  shoulder  and  looked  at  me  with  his  keen  eyes, 
anil  said  simply.  "So  you  are  all  safe  and  sound. 
eh  — not  a  scratch?"  And  my  mother  could  only 
supplement  his  question  with  a  close  and  tearful 
examination  of  my  person  for  any  possible  breaks 
or  bruises,  with  a  big  bottle  of  liniment  in  her 
hand.  A.S  for  their  misfortune  and  great  money 
loss,  when  they  had  satisfied  themselves  that  I 
was  unhurt,  they  said  not  one  word  oi  that,  either 
then  or  in  after  years. 


HOME  AGAIN!"     PAINTED  BY  ARTHUR  J.  ELSLEY. 
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Chapter  V 

LIGHT   AND   HEAT   FROM    SNOW 

Jack  stepped  off  the  train  at  El  Prado,  and  took 
a  casual  survey  of  his  surroundings.  It  was  here 
that  the  San  Joaquin  &  Eastern  left  the  main 
line  and  squirmed  up  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Sierras. 

Suddenly  Jack  gave  a  gasp  and  darted  up  the 
plat  form. 

"Ferry!"  he  shouted,  as  he  dashed  through  the 
crowd  of  men.     "Ferry!" 

"Well,  of  all  the  good  luck,  Jack  !"  cried  Ferry, 
grasping  his  friend's  hand.  "Did  you  drop  from 
the  sky?" 

Jack  was  so  overwhelmed  that  he  could  hardly 
contain  himself.  "I  have  been  looking  for  you 
for  a  whole  year!"  he  explained. 

"Have  you,  Jack?  Well,  I  have  been  trying 
my  best  to  find  you,  but  all  the  letters  I  sent  to 
Thunder  River  were  returned  to  me.     1  even  went 


there  myself  to  find  you,  but  Farmer  Billups  said 
you  had  run  away,  and  threatened  all  sorts  of 
things  if  he  ever  found  you  again.  What  did  you 
do  it  for,  anyway  ?" 

Then  Jack  recounted  the  history  of  his  travels. 

"And  now  I  am  on  my  way  to  Big  Greek  to 
get  a  job,"  he  concluded.  "Are  you  working  up 
there?" 

"No,  I  am  just  here  on  a  visit.  I  have  got  to 
get  back  to  Copper  Center.  Utah,  by  the  end  of 
the  week.  We  have  a  wonderful  piece  of  work 
there." 

"  'We  ?'     Who  's  'we'  ?" 

"Mr.  Barto  ami  I.  and  you.  too,  Jack:  you  will 
have  to  come  along  with  me." 

"I  \1  surely  like  to."  declared  Jack,  "but  you 
see,  I  have  n't  been  able  to  lay  aside  much  capi- 
tal, and  1  've  got  to  earn  my  way.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Jim  Doyle  loaned  me  the  money  to  get  to 
Big  Creek;  I  've  got  to  pay  it  back  just  a-  soon 
as  possible,  and  see  if  I  can't  find  him  a  job,  too.  ' 
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"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  would  try  to 
get  a  job  for  that  fellow  !"  ejaculated  Perry. 

"You  don't  know  the  man.  Perry  !"  cried  Jack. 
"The  most  wonderful  change  has  come  over 
him." 

*Tt  must  be  wonderful."  declared  Perry,  "to 
have  made  anything  of  him." 

"Yes  it  is,  for  he  keeps  sober  now.  lie  had  an 
experience  down  in  Brazil  last  summer  that  made 
a  new  man  of  him."  Jack  went  on  to  tell  about 
the  affair  on  the  Rio  Pinto. 

"Well,  if  he  really  has  reformed,  he  '11  make  a 
wonderful  worker.     Mr.  Barto  has  often  told  me 
what  a  handy,  all-around  man  he  is.     But.  - 
he  broke  off.  "that  must  be  our  train,"  pointing 
to  a  freight-train  with  a  couple  nger-cars 

hitched  on  behind.  "I  think  we  had  better  jump 
on.  Mr.  Teal,  a  friend  of  Father's,  is  up  at  Big 
Creek,  and  is  going  to  .-how  me  around.  You 
come  along  with  me. 

"<  'h,  bother  the  clothes  !"  interrupted  Perry,  as 
Jack  began  to  apologize  about  his  appearance. 
"It  is  n't  the  outside,  but  the 
inside  of  a  fellow  that  counts, 
and  I  am  sure  that  is  the  way 
Mr.  Teal  will  look  at  it.  or 
my  father  would  never  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  him. 
Xow  remember,  you  are  my 
chum,  and  you  are  going  a- 
long  to  Copper  Center  with 
me.  We  can  fix  it  up  with 
Jim  Doyle.  There  is  no  rea- 
why  you  cannot  transfer 
your  indebtedness  to  m< 
And,  without  giving  Jack  a 
chance  to  remonstrate.  Perry 
changed  the  subject  abruptly, 
and  proceeded  to  talk  about 
the    g  scenery    that 

unfolded  before  them  as  the 
train  started  its  winding 
course  up  the  mountains. 

"I;    '-    a    wonderful    job. 
this  !     Mr.  Barto  was  up  here 
last  month,  and  he 
said   I   must   surely   see   it   myself.      Why.   do  you 
know,   this   railroad    was   built   just    to    reach    the 
ft    is    fifty-six    miles   long,    and   how    much 
time  do  you  suppose  it  took  to  build  it?" 

"About  a  year,"  ventured  Jack. 

"No;  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  seven  days!" 
declared  Berry,  triumphantly.     "Th  than 

three  days  to  the  mile,  and  you  can  see  this  i 
like  track-laying  in  the  prairies.      They  are  push- 
ing all  the  work  at  the  sami  d." 

"Why  are  they  hurrying  so?"  inquired  Jack. 


"Well.  I  guess  it  is  just  the  hustle  of  the  West. 
They  are  doing  big  things  in  a  big  way.  and  I 
suppose  —  " 

"The  real  reason."  interrupted  a  voice  behind 
them,  "is  that  we  want  to  save  all  the  'white 
coal'  we  can." 

The  boys  faced  about,  to  see  a  man  leaning 
over  the  back  of  the  seat. 

"I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  entering  into  the 
conversation."  he  went  on.  "If  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  this  is  Berry  Carpenter,  is  n't  it?" 

"Why.  yes,"  stammered  Perry,  in  surprise. 

"I  have  n't  seen  you  since  you  were  a  small 
boy;  but  you  have  n't  changed  so  very  much. 
Xow.  I  am  Mr.  Teal,  your  father's  friend." 

"Oh,   Mr.  Teal,   I   'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you. 
This  is  my  old  chum  Jack.     I  've  just  run  act 
him  and  hauled  him  along  with  me." 

"That  's  right.  Berry."  Mr.  Teal  assured  him 
very  heartily.  "There  's  plenty  of  room  for  one 
more  in  my  shack." 

"It  's  awfully  good  of  you."  said   lack.     "I  was 


I  III.     I  l:  M.MNs. 


really  hunting  up  a  job.  but  Berry  insists  on  tak- 
ing me  with  him  to  <  opper  <  enter." 

"What  was  that  you  were  saying  about  'white 
coal?"  interrupted  Berry. 

"i  >h.  you  know    what   we  mean  by  white 
don't  you?     It   's  water:  that   's  what   we  call   it 
here.     In  the  Ctricity  is  made  from  c 

here  it  is  made  from  water." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Why.  in  most  of  the  eastern  plants  the  elec- 
tric   generators    are    driven    by    steam 
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and  the  steam  is  made  by  burning  coal  in  the 
boilers,  so  it  is  really  the  heat  energy  in  the  coal 
that  makes  the  electric  energy  in  the  generator. 
Here  we  use  the  energy  of  falling  water  to  drive 
tbe  generators,  so  the  water  takes  the  place  of 
coal.     That  's  why  we  call  it  white  coal." 

"It  seems  funny  to  get  electric  light  and  heat 
from  water,  now,  does  n't  it  ?"  said  Perry. 

"Yes;  and  funnier  still  to  get  electric  power 
and  heat  from  snow." 

"Snow!     What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"Yes,  snow.  Where  do  you  suppose  Big  Creek 
gets  its  water  from?  It  is  the  most  wonderful 
water-trap  that  Nature  ever  devised.  The  west 
winds,  heavily  laden  with  moisture  from  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  strike  the  lofty  Kaiser  Mountains, 
eleven  thousand  feet  high,  and  condense— just  as 
steam  does  on  a  cold  window.  The  water  drops 
as  rain  or  snow.  All  winter  long  the  snow  gath- 
ers on  the  mountains,  and  then,  when  the  warm 
spring  rains  come,  it  melts  and  swells  Big  Creek 
into  a  torrent.  It  is  that  big  spring  flood  that  we 
wanted  to  catch.  That  is  why  we  were  in  such 
a  hurry  to  finish  the  dams  before  spring.  There 
is  a  natural  basin  up  in  the  mountains,  and,  by 
building  three  dams,  we  made  a  reservoir  four 
and  a  half  miles  long.  Fortunately,  they  were 
finished  in  time,  and  the  thousands  of  tons  of 
white  coal  that  the  mountains  were  storing  all 
last  winter  have  been  trapped  in  our  reservoir. 
If  we  had  n't  completed  it  in  time,  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  wait  twelve  months  longer  before 
starting  up  our  electric  plants.  We  expect  to  be 
delivering  electricity  in  Los  Angeles  before  the 
end  of  the  year." 

"Mighty  quick  work!"  commented  Perry. 

"You  will  realize  that  better,"  declared  Mr. 
Teal,  "when  you  see  what  we  have  done.  Why, 
do  you  know,  at  first  it  was  planned  to  haul  the 
materials  and  supplies  from  Fl  Prado  by  team. 
Then  1  figured  out  what  that  would  mean,  and— 
would  you  believe  it?  — if  we  had  a  steady  stream 
of  ten-horse  teams  leaving  El  Prado  every  live 
minutes,  it  would  take  seven  years  to  haul  tbe 
stuff  up  to  our  plant.  Naturally,  we  just  //(/</  to 
build  a  railroad." 

It  was  plain  to  see  thai  Mr.  Teal  was  proud  of 
Big  Creek,  and  he  told  the  boys  so  many  won- 
derful things  about  it  that  Jack,  at  least,  expected 
he  would  see  nothing  less  than  a  mighty  Niagara 
pouring  down  the  mountain  side. 

"See,  we  are  just  rounding  the  bend  into  Big 
Creek  Canon!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Teal.  "There  is 
Big  Creek  now  !" 

"Where?"  cried  both  of  the  boys. 

"Why.  down  there,"  said  Mr.  Teal. 

"1  don't  see  anything,"  protested  Jack. 


"Why,  that  stream  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
canon." 

"What,  that  little  brook !"  sniffed  Jack.  "It 
does  n't  hold  a  candle  to  Thunder  River." 

"You  must  n't  judge  the  power  of  a  stream  by 
its  width  or  its  depth  either,  but  by  its  drop. 
Xow  there  's  the  Mississippi,  biggest  river  in  this 
country,  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  world;  but 
what  good  is  it  for  power?  They  have  built  a 
dam  across  it  at  Keokuk,  — mighty  big  dam,  too, 
nearly  a  mile  long,  — but  then  the  river  drops  only 
forty  feet  in  twenty  miles,  so  they  can't  get  very 
much  of  a  fall.  They  have  to  use  enormous 
streams  of  water  in  mighty  turbines  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter,  but  all  the  power  they  are  getting 
out  of  the  plant  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  horse-power.  Here  we  have  a  little 
stream  with  a  drop  of  four  thousand  feet  in  six 
miles,  and  we  are  going  to  get  eighty  thousand 
horse-power  out  of  it.  with  as  much  again  when 
it  is  fully  developed.  You  see,  there  is  a  big  dif- 
ference between  a  head  of  forty  feet  and  one  of 
four  thousand.  Why,  the  drop  is  so  great  it 
would  be  risky  to  use  it  all  at  once,  even  if  we 
could  conveniently  do  so.  For  that  reason  we  are 
using  it  in  two  stages  of  two  thousand  feet  each. 
The  water  comes  out  of  the  reservoir  and  drops 
two  thousand  feet  to  the  first  plant,  then  it  drops 
two  thousand  feet  to  the  next.  And,  do  you 
know  what  two  thousand  feet  means?  If  you 
took  the  three  tallest  buildings  in  the  world  — the 
Woolworth  Building,  the  Metropolitan  Tower, 
and  the  Singer  Tower— and  piled  them  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  they  would  n't  much  more  than 
reach  from  our  first  power-station  to  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  reservoir.'' 

"Jack  has  n't  been  to  Xew  York.  Mr.  Teal,"  in- 
terposed Perry.  "lie  does  n't  know  anything 
about  real  sky-scrapers." 

"Is  that  so?  Well  then.  1  suppose  he  is  more 
astonished  to  learn  that  there  are  three  buildings 
that  would  pile  up  over  two  thousand  feet  in  the 
air." 

"They  must  he  pretty  big,"  said  Jack.  "But 
yon  are  telling  me  so  many  wonderful  things  that 
it  will  he  hard  to  astonish  me  at  all." 

"Nevertheless,  you  will  find  two  thousand  feet 
is  a  big  drop.  I  don't  believe  you  have  any  idea 
what  it  means  to  drop  water  as  far  as  that.  There 
will  he  four  streams,  each  spouting  a  jet  six 
inches  in  diameter.  That  is  not  much  when  com- 
pared to  the  big  flow  through  the  Mississippi  tur- 
bines, hut  those  six-inch  streams  will  be  running 
at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  feet  per  second  !" 

"Is  that  so?"  said  Jack,  in  such  a  matter-of- 
fact  tone  that  Mr.  Teal  was  visibly  disappointed. 

"Pshaw  !  you  don't  know  what  that  means,  do 
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you  ?  Well,  a  train  that  makes  sixty  miles  an 
hour  is  traveling  eighty-eight  feet  per  second. 
These  streams  would  be  going— let  me  see  — about 
four  times  as  fast,  would  n't  they?  Say.  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  per  hour.  You  never  saw 
anything  travel  as  fast  as  that." 

Jack    was    really    impressed    this    time,    and 


You  see.  these  jets  make  up  in  speed  for  what 
they  lack  in  volume.  The  Keokuk  turbines  make 
only  fifty-seven  turns  per  minute,  while  these  tel- 
s,  nine  feet  in  diameter,  make  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five. 

'"Here  we  are  at   Big  Creek!"  exclaimed   Mr. 
Teal.  "We  '11  keep  on  to  camp  number  two.  That 


Courtes;, 


THE    HEAD   OF    WATER   AT   THE    FIRST    POWER-PLAN!     EQUALS    L'HE    COMBINED    HEIGHT   OF   THE 
WOOLWORTH,    SINGER,   AND   METROPOLITAN     rOWERS. 


showed   it.      "I    should   think   it    would    tear   any 
wheel  to  pieces !"  he  remarked. 

"So  it  would  — any  common  paddle-wheel,  but 
these  are  impulse- wheels,  and  they  have  buckets 

formed  that  the  part  the  water  first  striki 
almost  parallel  to  the  jet;  it  is  like  this  |  see  Fig. 
The  jet  strikes  the  outer  edge  first,  and  splits 
in  two  because  the  buckets  are  double;  then  the 
bucket  curves  so  smoothly  that  the  water  turns 
right  back  on  itself  and  drops,  almost  without  any 
velocity  left,  after  giving  up  most  of  its  velocity 
to  the  wheel.  Yes;  a  water-jet  running  at  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles  per  hour  is  a  rather  ]> 
erful  stream.  The  wheel-pit--  are  lined  with  steel 
to  keep  the  water  from  tearing  them  out.  There 
are  two  impulse-wheels  to  each  generator,  one  on 
each  side,  and  these  two  wheels,  driven  by  two 
six-inch  jets,  produce  as  much  power  as  one  of 
those  great  big  fifteen- foot   turbines  at    Keokuk. 


is  as  far  as  the  passengers  can  go.  From  there 
the  track  turns  up  the  mountain-side.  It  rists 
about  two  thousand  feet  in  a  little  over  a  mile  of 
This   is  camp  number  five." 

"Have  you  as  many  camps  as  that?"  questioned 
Perry. 

"Why.  yes;  we  have  seven  camps  here  without 
counting  the  camps  along  the  transmission  line 
that  runs  to  Los  Angeles.  You  don't  realize  how 
big  this  job  is.  It  's  eight  miles  long,  and  we  are 
working  hard  all  along  the  line.  The  long  tun- 
nel, for  instance,  is  being  attacked  from  ten  dif- 
ferent  points." 

"Tunnel?     What  do  you  need  of  a  tunnel?" 

"Why.  we  have  two  tunnels,  one  over  four 
miles  long.  The  water  will  flow  from  the  reser- 
voir through  a  tunnel  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long  and  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  Then  it  drops 
down   about   two   thousand    feet   to   power-house 
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number  one  in  a  pair  of  steel  pipe-lines,  which 
branch  into  four  pipes  just  before  they  enter  the 
power-plant,  so  as  to  serve  four  impulse-wheels. 
From  the  power-house  the  water  will  be  dis- 
charged into  the  creek.  There  is  a  dam  across 
the  creek  here  that  will  back  up  the  water  into  a 


or  "powder,"  as  the  men  called  it.  Then  they 
took  their  stand  behind  a  wooden  shelter  with 
the  firing-boss  while  the  charge  was  set  off.  It 
was  all  very  exciting,  and  almost  like  real  war 
when  the  blast  went  off  with  a  frightful  bang 
and  a  powerful  gust  of  wind,  while  a  shower  of 


FIG.    I.      SECTIONAL    U,,«     OF    POWER-PI   \N  r    NO.   I,   SHOWING     X    WATER-JET    STRIKING    AN    [MPULSE-WHEEL. 


second  tunnel  four  miles  long,  at  the  end  of  which 
there  is  another  pipe-line  that  runs  steeply  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain  to  power-house  number 
two,  nearly  two  thousand  feet  below." 

It  was  growing  late  when  the  boys  reached  the 
end  of  their  journey.  By  the  time  they  had  fin- 
ished their  supper,  it  was  nearly  dark,  but  work 
at  Big  Creek  did  not  slacken.  Tt  was  pressed  day 
and  night  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  valuable 
store  of  water  that  had  been  gathered  in  the 
reservoir  far  above  them. 

Jack  and  Perry  caught  their  first  view  of  the 
work  by  the  glare  of  arc-lamps,  which  added  a 
glamour  to  the  situation  and  gave  it  a  romantic 
appeal.      Mr.   Teal   took  the  boys  down   into  the 


FIG.   2.      HOW   THE    WATER-JE'I    STRIKES    I  ill      I'WIN 
BUCKE  is   OB     I  in,    IMP1  l  SE-WHEEL. 

long  tunnel  running  from  power-plant  No.  t. 
Neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  any  tunneling 
operations  before,  and  despite  the  deafening  roar 
of  the  drills  as  they  pecked  away  at  the  tough 
granite,  they  found  the  work  most  fascinating, 
and  insisted  on  staying  until  the  holes  had  been 
bored,  so  as  to  watch  the  loading  of  the  dynamite 


small  stones  was  hurled  down  the  tunnel,  glanc- 
ing perilously  near  them.  Then  the  choking 
fumes  drove  them  out  and  sent  them  to  bed  with 
headaches. 

Two  days  the  boys  spent  at  Big  Creek,  going 
over  the  whole  work,  from  the  reservoir  filled 
with  white  coal  to  the  lower  power-house,  where 
the  generators  and  impulse-wheels,  were  being 
installed.  What  interested  Jack  most  was  the 
transmission  line  that  was  stretching  out  toward 
I. os  Angeles,  two  hundred  and  forty-one  miles 
distant,  and  was  well  on  its  way  there. 

••Those  lines  will  carry  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  horse-power,"  Mr.  Teal  explained, 
-and  the  current  will  be  sent  over  the  wires  with 
an  electrical  pressure  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  volts." 

"Why  do  you  need  such  a  high  voltage?"  asked 

Perry. 
'•Because  the  higher  the  voltage,   the   smaller 

the  wire  you  need  to  use.  and  the  cost  of  the  wire 
amounts  to  something,  1  tell  you.  The  lighter  the 
wires,  the  farther  apart  the  towers  may  be  put. 
which  is  another  important  item;  so  in  place  ot 
copper,  the  usual  metal,  we  are  using  aluminum 
cable  with  a  steel  core  to  give  it  strength.  There 
will  be  live  million  pounds  of  aluminum  cable  in 
the  transmission  line,  and  over  three  thousand 
steel  towers.  The  wire  is  nine  tenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  If  we  had  used  copper,  it  need  not 
have  been  i>\  so  large  a  diameter,  but  it  would 
have  weighed  more,  and  cost  much  more." 

"What  are  those  strings  of  knobs  that  the  ca- 
bles are  fastened  to?"  Perry  inquired. 
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"Why.  those  are  the  suspended-disk  insulators. 
You  know  the  old  telegraph-poles  have  a  little 
glass  knob  on  a  peg  to  insulate  the  wire  from  the 
pole.  When  wires  were  required  to  carry  a 
higher  voltage,  the  electricity  had  a  way  of  creep- 
ing over  the  surface  of  the  insulator,  in  rainy 
weather,  and  leaking  through  to  the  pole.  Then 
insulators  were  made  with  a  set  of  petticoats.' 
The  electricity  could  leak  along  the  moist,  dust- 
covered  surface  of  the  petticoat,  hut  it  could  not 
so  readily  make  its  way  along  the  clean,  dust-free 
under-surface  leading  from  the  bottom  of  one 
petticoat  to  the  top  of  the  next.  As  the  voltage 
grew  higher,  the  insulators  became  larger  and 
larger  and  had  to  have  more  and  more  petticoats, 
until  finally  they  became  too  cumbersome  to  be 
supported  on  pegs.  So  the  next  development  was 
to  turn  the  insulator  upside  down  and  hang  it 
from  the  cross-arm.  That  led  to  the  type  of  in- 
sulator we  are  using,  which,  as  you  see.  is  made 
up  of  nine  large  disks  of  insulating  material 
linked  together.  A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
volts  is  an  enormous  electrical  ;  and  will 

make  its  way  over  a  large  insulating  surface. 
That  is  why  we  have  to  have  so  many  disks  to 
keep  it  from  leaking  and  making  its  way  through 
to  the  towers." 

"I  don't  see,"  said  Jack,  "how  you  can  handle 
electricity  of  such  high  voltage  in  the  power- 
plant  if  you  have  to  have  such  careful  insulation 
along  the  transmission  lines." 

"You  don't  suppose  for  a  minute."  laughed  Mr. 
Teal,  "that  the  generators  are  going  to  turn  out 
current  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volts! 
<  >f  course  we  could  not  handle  any  such  pressure 
in  the  plant,  but  the  current  that  comes  from  the 
under  a  pressure  of  only  sixty-six 
hundred  volts;  then  we  put  it  through  transform 
•hat  raise  the  pressure  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand   volts,  merely  to  carry  it  over  the 
long  line  to  the  substation  at  Los  Angeles.      Then- 
other    transformers    step   down    the    pressure    to 
nty  two     thousand     and     eighteen     thousand 
volts  before   the  current    enters   the   plant    and    is 
distributed    about     the    neighboring     regions     for 
anil  power  purpo 

"Two  hundred  and   forty  miles  is  a  long  way." 
mused  Jack,  as  he  gazed  at   the  transmission  line 
hing  out    into  the  distance.      "I    L,rness   I    know 
more  about  distances  than  you  do.  Perry      I 
done  a  pile  of  walking  in  the  past  year." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Mr.  Teal,  "it  is  the  longest  ex- 
line  on  record.     It  is  wonderful,  when  you 
Stop  ami  think  about  it.      Hen-  we  take  the  power 
ot    a   lonely   mountain-stream   and    turn    it    into   a 
mysterious,  invisible,  noiseless  energy,  and  send  it 
cold,   silent,   motionless    w  ires;    over   moun- 


tains, across  valleys,  through  forests  and  desert 
wastes  to  a  distant  city,  there  to  turn  night  into 
day,  to  drive  trolley-cars  and  powerful  machin- 
ery, to  cook  food,  and  to  provide  a  thousand  and 
one  comforts  in  the  home." 

Chapter  YI 

FEEDING  A  RIVER  WITH    PUMPS 

"Was  x't  it  wonderful?"  remarked  Jack,  when 
the  boys  were  on  their  way  out  of  Big  Creek 
(  anon. 

"Yes,"  admitted  Perry.  "I  'm  afraid  you  won't 
be  much  impressed  by  the  job  wc  are  on.  and  yet 
it  is  one  of  the  queerest  engineering  stunts  you 
ever  heard  of." 

"Say,  you  have  n't  told  me  anything  about  that  ! 
I  Ye  been  seeing  so  much  here  that  I  forgot  there 
was  anything  else  worth  talking  about.  What  's 
queer  about  your  job?" 

"Well,  it  's  like  this,"  explained  Perry.  "We 
are  building  a  pumping-plant  to  pump  water  out 
ol  a  lake.  That  water  goes  through  a  power- 
plant  that  makes  electricity,  and  the  electricity 
dri\  es  our  pumps." 

"Hold  on.  now!"  cried  Jack.  "That  sounds 
like  perpetual  motion." 

Perry  grinned.  "Yes,  that  is  what  they  all  say 
when  they  first  hear  about  it.  I  thought  it  was 
perpetual  motion,  myself." 

"I'.ut,"  said  Jack,  somewhat  perplexed,  "you 
said  that  you  pumped  the  water  to  make  the  elec- 
tricity to  drive  the  pumps  that  pumped  the  water, 
did  n't  you  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  that  is  like  running  around  in  a  circle. 
You  don't  get  anywhere.  I  don't  see  how  you 
start  in.  You  have  to  have  the  electricity  before 
you  can  work  the  pumps;  and  you  have  to  have 
the  water  before  you  can  ge\  the  electricity;  and 
you  have  to  work  the  pumps  before  you  can  get 
the  water.  If  that  is  what  you  are  trying  to  do. 
it  can't  be  done;  and  even  if  it  could  be  done, 
w  hat   's  the  use  of  it  all  ?" 

Perry  burst  out  laughing.  "Jack."  he  said. 
"that  is  almost  exactly  what  I  said  to  Mr.  Barto." 

"  But   is  n't  it   true  ?" 

"No;  the  thing  will  work,  and  it  will  make  a 
whole  lot  of  useful  power.  It  's  like  this;  Cop- 
per River,  when  it  is  high,  overflows  int..  a  big 
lake,  i  ih,  it  is  very  much  bigger  than  the  reser- 
voir at  Big  Creek.  Why,  it  's  twenty-five  miles 
long  and  fully  eight  miles  wide.  So.  you  see,  it 
wdl  store  an  immense  amount  of  water.  Now 
when  a  dry  spell  Comes  on,  they  are  going  to 
swell  the  river  by  pumping  the  water  out  of  this 
lake    back    into   the    stream,    and    to   do   this    they 
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may  have  to  raise  the  water  as  much  as  twenty 
feet.  But  about  fifty  miles  away,  at  the  Torrent 
power-plant,  it  drops  over  five  hundred  feet,  so 
that  it  makes  a  great  deal  more  power  there  than 
is  needed  to  drive  our  pumps.  After  that,  the 
water  goes  through  two  more  power-plants,  drop- 
ping, altogether,  five  or  six  hundred  feet  more 
before  it  reaches  Great  Salt  Lake.  So  you  see, 
by  raising  the  water  only  twenty  feet  we  get  a 
drop  of  over  a  thousand.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
twenty  feet  is  the  most  we  "11  have  to  raise  the 
water.  That  will  be  near  the  end  of  the  season. 
when  the  water  in  the  lake  will  be  very  low.  Ten 
feet  will  be  nearer  the  average  lift.  But  the  drop 
at  the  three  power-stations  will  be  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  altogether,  so  the  water  will  do 
seventy-five  times  as  much  work  for  us  as  we  do 
in  lifting  it  into  the  river.  Mr.  Bartosays  that, even 
allowing  for  loss  of  power  in  the  machinery,  the 
water  should  give  back  forty  horse-power  in  our 
transmission  lines  for  each  horse-power  we  take 
out  of  them  to  drive  the  pumps." 

"But.  1  don't  see,"  persisted  Jack,  "why  you 
have  to  pump  the  water  out.  Why  don't  you  dig 
a  canal  to  some  point  farther  down  the  river,  so 
that  the  water  can  run  out  without  pumping  it?" 

"You  just  wait  and  you  will  see  why,"  an- 
swered Perry.  And  when  the  boys  finally  reached 
Copper  Center,  a  couple  of  days  later,  and  Jack 
sized  up  the  situation  with  bis  own  eyes,  the  rea- 
son was  very  clear.  Right  there  Copper  River 
was  a  sluggish  stream  and  ran  through  a  broad, 
flat  plain  for  miles  and  miles  without  much,  if 
any,  drop.  Copper  bake  was  about  on  a  level 
with  the  river;  in  fact,  the  lower  end  of  the  lake 
was  a  great  swamp  six  miles  long  and  fully  as 
many  miles  wide.  A  sand-bar  separated  the 
swamp  from  the  main  lake,  and  on  this  sand-bar 
the  pumping-plant  was  to  be  built.  A  canal  was 
being  dredged  through  the  swamp  to  the  river, 
and  a  system  of  dykes  was  being  built  to  divert 
the  Hoods  from  the  river  past  the  sand-bar  and 
into  the  main  lake.  The  pumps  could  draw  wa- 
ter out  of  the  main  lake  until  it  was  lowered 
twenty  feet  or  more  below  the  level  of  the  swamp 
outside.  To  do  this  without  pumps,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  dig  a  deep  canal  through  the 
mud  and  swamp-land  and  carry  it  through  the 
flat  plain  for  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles 
before  the  river  dropped  low  enough  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  Barto  himself  came  to  the  station  in  his 
automobile  to  meet  the  boys,  lie  was  as  pleased 
as  Perry  had  been  to  see  Jack  again,  and  he  took 
pains  to  explain  everything  to  him. 

"I  suppose  those  pumps  will  have  to  he  pretty 
large,  won't  they?"  asked  Jack. 

"Well,    1    should    say    so'"    replied    Mr.    I'.arto. 


"They  will  be  the  biggest  centrifugal  pumps  in 
the  world.  There  will  be  five  of  them,  and  they 
will  pump  a  river  of  water.  Each  one  of  them 
will  lift  three  hundred  cubic  feet  per  second,  that 
is.  fifteen  hundred  cubic  feet  altogether." 

"Let  me  see."  said  Perry;  "they  said  that  Big 
Creek  ran  about  300  cubic  feet  per  second  on  the 
average." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Barto,  "that  means  these 
pumps  will  deliver  five  times  as  much  as  Big 
Creek.  You  can  see  that  they  will  be  a  material 
help  to  Copper  River  during  dry  seasons." 

Air.  Barto's  task  at  Copper  Lake  was  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  big  pumps.  He  was  build- 
ing an  enormous  caisson.  To  be  exact,  it  was  one 
hundred  and  forty  and  a  half  feet  long,  by  sixty- 
two  feet  wide,  and  it  was  a  mass  of  timbers.  As 
Jack  remarked  when  he  arrived,  it  looked  more 
like  a  lumber-camp  than  a  piece  of  foundation 
work.  Fifty  car-loads  of  timber  were  being  put 
into  the  caisson,  and  it  was  all  divided  up  into 
sections  by  the  cross-bracing.  Some  of  the  sec- 
tions were  floored  and  walled  off  with  planking 
to  form  big  hoppers,  which  were  filled  with  sand. 
There  were  four  hundred  tons  of  sand  in  these 
hoppers  just  to  weight  the  caisson  and  force  it 
down  into  the  ground. 

"Are  you  going  to  have  one  big  working  cham- 
ber under  the  whole  caisson?"  asked  Jack. 

"No;  we  won't  have  any  working  chambers. 
This  caisson  is  going  to  be  sunk  without  using 
compressed  air."  announced  Mr.  Barto. 

"But  bow  are  you  going  to  keep  the  water 
out?" 

"We  are  not  going  to."  replied  Mr.  Barto.  "We 
don't  care  if  it  does  flow  in.  In  fact,  we  want 
the  water  in.  and  may  actually  have  to  pump  it 
in." 

"But,  how  can  the  men  dig  out  the  sand  if  the 
caisson  is  full  of  water?"  questioned  Jack. 

"We  are  not  going  to  use  men.  but  machines. 
We  are  going  to  dredge  out  the  sand  with  clam- 
shell buckets.  It  's  going  to  be  a  hard  job  put- 
ting that  caisson  down  evenly.  If  one  end  gets 
ahead  of  the  other,  it  is  going  to  put  an  awful 
strain  on  the  caisson,  and  it  may  be  hard  to 
straighten  the  big  box  up  again  ;  and  so  we  '11  have 
to  watch  it  carefully  and  keep  it  straight  by 
dredging  a  little  more  out  of  this  pocket,  and 
then  that,  so  as  to  keep  the  caisson  from  sluing 
off  sideways." 

"What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  we  might 
have  to  pump  water  into  the  caisson?"  asked 
berry. 

"Well  now.  that  is  pretty  much  of  a  trade  se- 
cret," answered  Mr.  Barto,  "but  it  is  one  you 
ought  to  know.     The  soil  we  are  ^oimj  through 
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is  very  fine,  and  water  does  not  flow  through  it 
as  easily  as  it  would  through  gravel  or  coarse  sand 
for  instance.  Xow,  when  we  dredge  out  the  mud 
from  inside  the  caisson,  a  great  deal  of  water  will 
be  taken  out  by  the  buckets  with  the  mud,  and,  if  the 
surrounding  water  does  not  flow  in  fast  enough, 
there  may  he  quite  a  difference  of  level  between 
the  water  inside  the  caisson  and  the  lake  outside. 
That  will  put  a  heavy  pressure  on  the  caisson. 
The  mud  and  fine  sand  may  be  pressed  so  tightly 
against  the  caisson  walls  that  the  caisson  will 
stick  and  will  not  go  down.  Then  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  pump  water  into  it  so  as  to  relieve  the 
pressure.  We  may  even  have  to  raise  the  water 
inside  the  caisson  to  a  higher  level  than  the  lake. 
so  that  it  will  flow  out  under  the  cutting  edg< 
the  caisson  and  work  up  outside,  freeing  it  from 
the  mud  that  is  holding  it.  Then  there  is  an- 
other difficulty:  the  material  is  so  fine  that  it  i> 
easily  carried  by  flowing  water.  I  E  the  level  in- 
side is  low.  there  may  be  an  inward  flow  under 
the  cutting  edges  that  will  bring  in  a  lot  (if  fine 
sand  or  mud.  If  this  is  n't  watched  carefully, 
a  big  cavity  may  be  washed  out  under  a  corner 
of  the  caisson,  and  then  suddenly  the  caisson 
might  tip  into  it.  and  we  "d  have  a  tremendous 
job  trying  to  straighten  i:  again.  You  see.  we 
can  do  a  lot  of  juggling  by  raising  or  lowering 
water-level  in  the  caisson;  at  the  same  time 
we  must  keep  on  the  watch  t<>  prevent  the  cais- 
son from  playing  tricks  on  us." 

"What   are   you    going   to   do    when    you    strike 
rock?"  asked  Jack. 
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"Strike  rock?  Why.  there  is  n't  a  rock  within 
two  hundred  feet  of  where  we  want  to  go." 

"Hut  are  n't  you  going  to  build  the  foundations 
on  rock  ?" 

"Oh,  no;  these  are  to  be  pile  foundations."  re- 
plied Mr.  Barto.  "After  we  get  the  caisson  down 
forty  or  forty-five  feet,  where  we  want  it,  we  '11 
drive  piles  into  the  ground  through  the  pockets. 
Fortunately,  piles  are  to  be  had  very  cheap  in 
this  country.  We  are  going  to  use  seventy- foot 
piles,  and  drive  them  about  forty-five  feet  into 
the  ground.  We  '11  let  them  stick  up  out  of  water 
so  that  we  can  see  just  where  they  are  when  we 
lay  our  concrete  around  them.  When  the  piles 
have  been  driven,  we  expect  to  cover  the  bottom 
with  a  layer  of  concrete  about  eight  feet  thick. 
Then  we  '11  pump  out  the  caisson  and  plug  up  all 
the  leaks.  After  that  we  shall  proceed  to  build 
the  walls  of  the  pumping-plant  inside  the  caisson 
and  make  the  big  pits  for  the  pumps.  It  is  a  novel 
work  and  the  biggest  caisson  ever  built. 
It  does  n't  look  like  so  much  out  here  in  the  open, 
but  if  we  had  it  in  New  York  City,  for  instance, 
it  would  be  big  enough  to  choke  lower  Broadway 
and  would  be  more  than  half  a  city  block  in 
length,  while  the  top  of  it  would  reach  above  the 
third-story  window  s.  Hut  I  forgot ;  you  have  n't 
i  .Yew  York,  have  you?  Well,  you  will  be- 
fore long.  As  soon  as  they  get  this  caisson  all 
the  way  down,  I  hav<  .  :et  back  home  and 

you  are  coming  with  me.  I  '11  show  you  the  most 
wonderful  engineering  city  in  the  world." 

'What,  me?"  cried  Jack,  in  astonishment. 


WHENCE  COMES  THE  SPRING? 

BY  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 


"Whence  comes  the  spring?"     The  Birds  looked 
wise. 

"We  brought  it  up  from  southern  skies 
Upon  our  April  northern  flight," 
Sang  they,  "to  end  the  winter's  night." 

"Not  so  !"  averred  the  Almanac. 

"From  wintry  scenes  I  brought  it  back 
To  tell  those  very  Birds  't  was  time 
For  them  to  seek  this  northern  clime." 

"Absurd,"  the  Gardens  sniffed.      '  'T  is  we 
Who  bring  these  days  so  full  of  glee 
To  fill  our  nooks  and  leafy  bowers 
With  blushing  buds  and  fragrant  flowers." 

"What   foolish  nonsense!"  laughed  the  Rain. 
"  'T  is  I  who  brings  the  spring  again 


To  fill  the  waking  heart  of  earth 
With  laughter  gay  and  songs  of  mirth." 

'Tut !"  quoth  the  Trees.     "  T  is  plainly  seen 
T  is  we  who  make  the  glad  earth  green—'' 
'Xot  you  alone  !"  the  Grass  declared. 
'That  credit  must  with  us  be  shared." 

'Claim  all  you  will  !"  the  Breezes  cried. 
'But  we  brought  spring  on  pinions  wide; 
An  Easter  gift  from  realms  above 
To  fill  the  heart  and  soul  with  love  !" 


'T  was  then  the  SUN  the  clouds  came  through, 
And  smiled,  because,  you  see,  HE  knew 
Who  brings  the  springtide  every  year 
With  all  its  wealth  of  gladsome  cheer! 


AN  APRIL  SHOWER 


cV.„ 


"  SORKY,    SIR,    BUT   THIS    HOTEL    [S    11   11    ;    NOTHING    LEFT    BUT    THE    ROOF.      YOl     SHOULD    HAVE 
ENGAGED   ACCOMMODATIONS    IN    ADVANCE." 


Lad  and  Luck's  blouse 

TBeing  t/ic  Tvfifi  oft/ie 

Wonder-Box  Stories 

by  Will  Bradley 


Here  to-day.  and  there  to-morrow.  That  is  the 
way  it  is  with  some  folks,  for  no  sooner  do  they 
rap.  tap.  tap  at  the  front  gate  of  one  town,  than 
they  must  he  tucking  their  toes  in  the  dust  on 
the  road  to  the  next. 

Yes.  that  is  the  way  it  is  with  some  folks;  and 
some  there  are  who  must  always  be  crimping  and 
primping  and  fol-de-roling.  ( >t't"  they  go,  dancing 
and  prancing,  at  this  ball  to-night  and  that  ball 
to-morrow  night,  and  then  all  day  long  they  art- 
sleepy  and  cross.  But  none  of  that  for  me.  When 
night  comes  I  like  to  toast  my  shins  in  a  cozy 
corner  by  the  fire,  with  the  good  wife  a-knitting 
and  the  yellow  yam  dancing  over  .the  amber 
needles.  That  's  the  time  the  fairies  come.  I 
love  to  watch  them  skipping  and  romping  in  the 
blaze— blue  ones,  red  ones,  green  ones,  and  some- 
times, on  the  rarest  occasions,  there  conn-  a  little 
one  of  [jure  gold. 

And  in  summer  — my!  but  that  is  when  the 
fairies  have  the  good  times  '  <  >ut  in  the  garden, 
in  the  honeysuckles  and  the  corn-flowers,  the 
delphiniums  and  the  periwinkles,  and  most  espe- 


cially in  the  roses,  how  the  fairies  do  skip  and 
jump  and  play  tag  !  And  oh.  they  tell  such  won- 
derful stories  and  sing  such  wonderful  songs! 
Sometimes  the  wrens  and  thrushes  accompany 
them,  and  then  there  is  the  finest  concert  a  body 
ever  heard  ! 

It  takes  sharp  eyes  to  see  a  fairy;  and  when 
you  do  see  one,  you  must  never  jump  or  make  a 
loud  noise  or  frown.  That  will  scare  the  fairy 
away.  .Most  of  all.  though,  fairies  love  children, 
and  I  think  it  is  only  when  old  people  keep  a 
little  bit  of  childhood  in  their  hearts  that  fairies 
come  to  them.  That  is  why  1  am  going  to  try 
and  never  grow  old;  not  old  in  my  heart,  any- 
way, because,  you  see.  I  want  the  fairies  always 
•me  to  me,  especially  winter  nights  before 
the  fire.  I  always  have  a  flower  or  two  standing 
.around  on  the  mantel  or  table  to  tempt  them, 
because  in  all  the  world  nothing  makes  a  fairy 
as  happy  as  do  tlov. 

Well,  one  winter  afternoon,  when  all  the  fam- 
ily were  off  gadding,  nothing  would  do  but  I 
musl    put    on   my   big  coat    and   heavy   boots  and 
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tramp  through  the  snow  to  Neighbor  Fairborn's. 
I  grumbled  and  fussed  as  usual,  for  it  is  never 
easy  to  get  me  started,  and  in  the  end,  of  course, 
I  was  sorry ;  for  when  we  came  to  Neighbor 
Fairborn's,  there  was  a  fine  fire  burning  on  the 
hearth,  and  some  tea  brewing,  and  a  big  com- 
fortable chair  with  pillows.  There,  too,  were 
Billy  and  Bobbs  looking  at  wonderful  pictures  of 
ships,  and  trains  of  cars,  and  oceans,  and  bridges. 
So  I  said,  "Oho!     This  is  just  the  place   for 


"  THE    UGLIEST  I  IGRE    I  \    ALL   THE    FOUR 
.1:  I  ERS   OF    THE    WORLD." 

me  !"  for  I  knew  what  was  going  to  happen.  No 
one  else  knew  what  was  going  to  happen,  and 
they  kept  up  their  jabber,  jabber  about  all  sorts 
of  uninteresting  things.  But  as  for  me,  I  just 
found  a  comfortable  place  among  the  cushions 
and  pillows  and  kept  very  quiet.  Pretty  soon  a 
big  green  flame  went  twisting  up  the  chimnej  ; 
then  there  was  a  big  red  one.  and  a  blue  one.  and 
a  purple  one.  and  then  one  of  golden  yellow.  But 
the  yellow  one  was  not  a  common,  every-day 
flame.  No,  sir,  the  yellow  flame  was  really  a 
beautiful  Fairy,  all  in  a  robe  of  golden  gossamer 
and  rich  jewels.  I  wondered  if  Billy  and  Bobbs 
saw  her.  But  just  then  some  one  said,  "Hush! 
don't  make  a  noise."     That  always  distracts  chil- 


dren, so  they  missed  her.  I  was  sorry,  too,  for 
the  Fairy  was  looking  right  at  them,  and  with  such 
a  serious  expression  that  I  knew  there  were  im- 
portant matters  on  her  mind. 

Well,  it  was  n't  long  before  the  Fairy  was 
perched  upon  my  shoulder  and  whispering  in  my 
ear;  and.  as  I  listened,  1  was  filled  with  such  won- 
der that  never  a  word  did  I  hear  of  what  was 
being  said  in  the  room,  no,  not  one  single  word 
did  I  hear,  save  only  what  was  whispered  by  the 
Fairy. 

This  is  what  the  Fairy  told  me: 

"The  Marsh  King  has  stolen  Princess  Bluebell 
and  imprisoned  her  on  the  top  of  Glass  Moun- 
tain." 

"My  !  Oh  my!"  said  I.  Not  out  loud,  because 
it  is  n't  necessary  to  speak  out  loud  when  talking 
to  the  fairies.  You  just  think  "My  !  Oh  my  !" 
and  the  fairy  hears  it  quite  as  distinctly  as  though 
it  were  really  spoken. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  Fairy.  "Princess  Blue- 
bell is  locked  in  the  topmost  tower  of  Glass 
Mountain,  and  the  Marsh  Kin,?  has  vowed  and 
declared  she  shall  never  be  free  until  she  consents 
to  marry  Hook  Nose." 

"Hook  Nose?"  said  I.  "Why,  that  is  the 
Marsh  King's  oldest  son,  and  the  ugliest  Ogre  in 
all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  !  Never  could 
the  Marsh  King  be  so  cruel  as  to  compel  the 
lovely  Princess  Bluebell  to  marry  the  ugly  Ogre 
Hook  Nose  !" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Fairy,  "it  is  really  true.  A 
great  pity  it  is,  too,  for  now  her  mother,  the  Queen 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  weeps  day  long  and  night 
long  in  her  palace,  while  the  King  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  rides  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
knights  in  gold  and  silver  armor  to  make  war 
on  the  King  of  the  Marshes." 

"Twenty  thousand  knights  in  gold  and  silver 
armor!"  said  I.  "Why,  that  is  a  marvelously 
big  army!  Surely  the  Marsh  King  cannot  array 
a  host  to  compare  with  that.  Already  he  must 
have  been  captured  and  the  Princess  Bluebell 
freed." 

"So  i  thought,  too,"  said  the  Fairy;  "for  there 
are  few  kings  that  could  withstand  the  onslaught 
of  twenty  thousand  knights  in  gold  and  silver 
armor,  especially  when  led  by  the  King  of  the 
Mine  Mountains.  But  Will-o'-the-wisp,  who  has 
just  come  from  the  marshes,  tells  me  the  Marsh 
King  sits  on  his  throne  in  the  heart  oi  the  great 
swamps  and  only  laughs;  for  you  see,  when  the 
heralds  blow  upon  their  bugles,  and  the  knights 
fix  their  lances  and  ride  forth  to  the  charge,  why. 
no  sooner  do  they  reach  the  low  lands  than  the 
great  bogs  and  quagmires  swallow  them  up." 

"Yes,"  1  thought,  "that  must  certainly  be  true, 
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for  the  marsh  lands  are  dotted  with  green,  shiny 
bogs  and  shallow,  muddy  pools  where  no  horse 
and  rider  could  possibly  travel.  But."  said  I, 
""were  the  brave  knights  really  and  truly  swal- 
lowed up?" 

"Yes,  at  first  those  in  the  front  ranks  were," 
said  the  Fairy;  "but  Will-o'-the-wisp  tells  me 
their  companions  quickly  rescued  them,  so  that 
not  a  single  life  was  lost.  Only,  of  course,  their 
gold  and  silver  armor  was  all  spoiled:  at  least, 
it  had  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Blue  Mountains  to 
be  cleaned." 

The  situation  was  indeed  serious,  and  I  knew 
the  Marsh  King  would  not  leave  a  stone  un- 
turned to  win  his  way  against  the  King  of  the 
Blue  Mountains.     This  is  why : 

Twenty  years  ago.  Hans  of  Xoodleburg  found 
the  Hoop  of  ( iold  and  released  the  King  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  from  a  terrible  enchantment.  In 
all  that  while  nothing  had  ever  been  heard  of  the 
wicked  Witch  who  wrought  the  enchantment.  It 
did  n't  take  long  for  me  to  put  one  and  one  to- 
gether and  make  two,  and  two  and  two  together 
and  make  four.  Then  the  whole  story  was  as 
clear  to  me  as  crystal.  Was  n't  the  Marsh  King 
a  brother  of  the  Witch?  Was  n't  this  just  the 
sort  of  trick  he  would  be  apt  to  play  in  order  to 
have  revenge?  Yes,  there  was  no  doubt;  the 
Marsh  King  had  imprisoned  Princess  Bluebell 
and  would  marry  her  to  Hook  Xose  just  to  have 
revenge  on  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Blue 
Mountains. 

Well,  all   of  this   thinking  and   reasoning  and 
remembering  was  just  the   same  as   talking  out 
loud   to   the    Fairy;    she   listened   very   patiently, 
and  knew  every  word  that  passed  through  my 
mind.     No  doubt  she  thought  me  very  dull,  and 
that  I  was  losing  precious  moments.     One  can 
never  tell  what  a  fairy  is  thinking;  and  I  sus- 
pect they  often  lose  patience  at  our  slow  wit, 
though,  of  course,  they  are  too  polite  to  men- 
tion it. 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  said  I.     "Have  you 
Worked  OUt  any  plan?" 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  Fairy 
had  worked  OUt  a  plan,  and  it  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  just  this:  Billy  and  Bobbs  must 
mount  a  fine  white  chargci  and  ride  over  hill 
and  dale  to  Xoodleburg,  where  they  are  to  hunt 
about— here,  there,  and  around  the  corner— for 
Luck's  House  In  Luck's  House  are  great  chests 
full  of  wonderful  treasures,  and  tucked  away  on 
the  shelves  there  is  plenty  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  such  as  would  surely  be  worth  having  by 
any  one  who  would  win  a  prince 

^  es,  that  is  what  it  had  come  to  now.  The 
King  of  the  Blue  Mountains  had  made  a  procla- 


mation that  he  who  should  release  the  Princess 
would  win  her  for  his  bride. 

Mounting  a  white  charger  and  riding  to  Xoo- 
dleburg—surely  it  would  take  brave  lads  to  do 
that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bravery  of  entering 
Luck's  House.  Did  the  Fairy  think  Billy  and 
Bobbs  could  do  that  ? 

Yes,   the   Fairy  had  no  doubt  at  all.      Listen  ! 


"THE    BEAUTIFUL   SHIP    WITH    SILKEN    SAILS 

The  Fairy  had  a  fine  plan— certainly  such  a  pian 
as  would  have  Keen  thought  of  only  by  a  fairy. 
This  is  the  plan,  and  it  all  really  happened: 
That  night,  when  Billy  and  Bobbs  were  asleep. 
the  Fairy  came  to  them  on  a  moonbeam;  with  her 
-he  had  a  white  horse  with  a  long  curly  mane 
and  tail.  Then,  over  hill  and  dale,  off  rode  Billy 
and  Bobbs  to  Xoodleburg.  Over  hill  and  dale  to 
Luck-  House,  where  they  knew  just  what  to  take 
and  what  to  leave.  Then,  mounting  their  horse, 
over  hill  and  dale,  back  home  they  came,  long,  long 
before  the  cock  crowed  and  the  sun  came  up  over 
Neighbor  Shult/'s  garage. 
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Now,  if  I  were 
with  my  feet  in 
crick  over 
House,  I 
when  I  got 
suppose  it 
with  Billy 
chose,  or 
their  pock- 
one  round 
from  a 

string,  and 
one  chip  of 
wood,  all 
of  which 
she  prompt- 
ly threw 
out  of  the 
window. 

Lucky  it 
was,  I  can 
tell  you, 
that  a  lit- 
tle bird 
saw  where 
Nurse 
threw  these 
treasures  ; 
and  lucky. 
too,  that  the 


ever  astride  a  fine  white  charger 
the  stirrups,  riding  clipperty- 
hill  and  dale  to  Luck's 
know  what  /  would  choose 
there.  But  with  children  I 
is  different ;  at  least  it  was 
and  Bobbs.  What  they 
anyway  all  Nurse  found  in 
ets  in  the  morning,  was  just 
pebble,  one  black  feather 
bird's    wing,    one    piece    of 


THE  GREEN   KNIGHT  CHALLENGES  THE   VICTOR. 


little  bird  told  the  Fairy,  or  else  the  Princess 
Bluebell  never  would  — but  wait  !  We  are  getting 
on  too  far  in  the  story. 

When  the  King  of  the  Blue  Mountains  made 
his  proclamation  that  he  who  released  Princess 
Bluebell  would  win  her  for  his  bride,  he  certainly 
caused  a  great  stir,  and  brave  knights  came  from 
every  corner  of  the  kingdom.    To  see  them  riding 


out  of  the  town  gates  was  a  wonderful  sight. 
The  gay  trappings  and  the  glint  of  sunlight  on 
the  polished  armor  and  swords  and  spears  made 
such  a  brave  showing  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  terrible  swamps  and  bogs  and  the  protection 
they  gave  him,  the  Marsh  King  must  have  trem- 
bled in  fear. 

Now  it  happened  that  beside  the  town  gates,  at 
a  little  rickety  table,  there  sat  an  old  lady,  and 
to  each  knight,  as  he  passed,  she  cried,  "Come 
buy  my  treasures  !"  But  when  the  knights  looked 
on  the  table,  they  only  laughed,  for  the  treasures 
were  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  round  pebble, 
a  black  feather,  a  piece  of  string,  and  a  chip  of 
wood.  No  one  knew  they  came  from  Luck's 
House,  and  so  no  one  bought. 

When  it  was  nearly  evening  and  the  last  knight 
had  ridden  through  the  gates,  there  came  a  poor 
lad  who  had  neither  horse  nor 
sword.  He  thought  it  would 
be  fine  to  rescue  the  Princess, 
because  she  must  be  very  much 
afraid  away  up  there  on  the 
top  of  Glass  Mountain.  But 
as  for  marrying  her,  that 
would  be  quite  another  matter. 
Perhaps  she  liked  somebody 
else,  and  of  course  she  would 
never  think  of  marrying  such 
a  poor  lad. 

Just  then  the  lad  spied  the 
little  old  lady. 

"Oho!"  said  he,  I  have 
only  a  penny  or  two,  but  these 
odds  and  ends  cannot  be  worth 
much,  and  perhaps  the  old 
lady  needs  the  money.'' 

When  the  little  old  lady  saw 
the  twinkle  in  the  lad's  eyes, 
she  knew  he  would  be  her  cus- 
tomer, and  it  was  n't  long  be- 
fore she  had  the  pennies  and 
he  had  her  treasures.  Then 
off  he  went  down  the  road, 
whistling  merrily.  Had  he 
turned  to  look  back,  he  might 
have  wondered  what  had  be- 
come of  the  old  lady,  for  she 
was  nowhere  in  sight.  I,  for 
one,  think  she  was  the  Fairy  :  but  1  am  not  certain. 
When  it  was  nearly  evening  and  the  poor  lad 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  marsh  lands,  he  saw  all 
the  knights  riding  hither  and  thither  and  not 
knowing  which  way  to  turn.  As  it  happened  at 
first  with  the  King's  army,  so  it  happened  now: 
every  rider  who  dared  to  venture  into  fhe  marsh 
land  soon  found  himself  floundering  in  the  mire. 
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"Here  is  a  pretty  pass!'"  thought  the  lad.  "At 
this  rate  it  will  Ijc  many  a  day  he  tore  the  Prin- 
is  treed,  and  old  Hook  Xose  will  most  likely 
be  the  bridegroom."  Then,  feeling  the  round  peb- 
ble in  his  pocket,  he  took  it  out  and  shied  it  at 
the  water  to  see  it  skip. 

Crash.'     Bang! 

Xo  sooner  did  the  pebble  strike  the  water  than 
every  shiny,  open  pool  became  solid  stone,  firm 
as  flint  and  as  easy  to  ride  on  as  the  cobbles  in 
our  town.  Xo  sooner  did  the  knights  see  this 
firm,  hard  road-bed  than,  with  a  glad  shout,  away 
they  rode  to  capture  the  Marsh  King. 

Xo  one  took  even  a  single  glance  at  the  lad. 
and  no  one  offered  him  a  ride,  so  off  he  trudged 
on  foot. 

In  the  heart  of  the  marsh  lands  there  was  a 
great  lake  of  seething,  boiling  water,  on  which 
no  ship  could  ever  sail.  In  the  center  of  the  lake 
there  was  a  tall  mountain  all  of  glass,  which  no 
man  could  ever  climb,  and  on  top  of  the  moun- 
tain was  the  castle  in  which  was  imprisoned 
Princess  Bluebell.  To  this  castle  the  Marsh  King 
had  fled  with  Hook  Xose.  How  they  ever  reached 
it,  I  do  not  know,  but  there  they  were,  safe  and 
sound,  when  the  knights  rode  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  lake. 

"My,  this  is  a  fine  sight  !"  thought  the  lad, 
when  he  at  last  reached  the  lake.  "But  how  are 
the  knights  ever  going  to  get  to  the  <  ilass  Moun- 
tain across  the  boiling  lake?  And  if  they  reach 
the  mountain,  how  can  they  ever  climb  to  the 
topmost  tower?  And  if  they  cannot  climb  to 
the  topmost  tower,  how  can  they  rescue  Prii 
Bluebell?  And  if  they  do  not  rescue  Prii 
Bluebell,  surely  she  must  marry  old  Hook  Xose, 
which  would  be  sad  indeed." 

All  this  while  the  knights  were  riding  hither 
and  yon,  waving  their  spears  and  flashing  their 
swords,  and  making  the  bravest  showing  ever 
seen  west  of  the  sun  and  east  of  the  moon. 

As  for  Princess  Bluebell,  she  had  cried  herself 

to   sleep.      Xo  wonder   was  that,   either,   for  she 

could    hear    the    Marsh    King    and    Hook    Xose 

tramping  about  downstairs  and  making  such  a 

•   as  was  quite  enough  to  frighten  any  one. 

Although  the  lad  was  a>  brave  as  the  bra 
it  would  have  been  a  wish  wasted  for  him  to 
want  a  horse  and  armor,  but  to  wish  for  fine 
clothes  and  buckled  shoes  — that  was  only  natu- 
ral, so  torn  and  tattered  were  his  own.  "Well,  at 
least  I  have  a  plume  for  my  cap!"  said  he,  and 
into  it  he  tucked  the  black  feather  he  bad  bought 
for  a  penny  from  the  old  lady  at  the  gate  back 
yonder.     Then  he  put  the  cap  on  bis  head  and  — 

Whisk!    Boom! 

Away  through  the  air  flew  the  lad.     Over  the 


knights  and  horses,  over  the  boiling  lake,  over 
the  I  .lass  Mountain  and  into  the  window  of  the 
to;. most  tower  he  flew,  right  into  the  presence  of 
Princess  Bluebell,  who  opened  her  eyes  and 
looked  upon  him  in  fear  and  wonder. 

Up  went  the  lad's  hands  to  doff  his  cap.  for  he 
would  have  bowed  politely.  But  his  hand  found 
only  his  hair,  for  his  cap  had  been  brushed  from 
his  head  as  he  passed  through  the  window. 
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Of  course,  all  the  knights  thought  it  a  strange 
sight  to  see  the  lad  flying  through  the  air.  As 
for  the  Marsh  King  and  Hook  Xose.  they  were 
so  frightened  they  knew  not  which  way  to  turn; 
and  when  they  saw  the  cap  and  feather  come 
tumbling  down,  they  tried  to  run.  stubbed  their 
and  went  tumbling  topsy-turvy  into  the 
boiling  lake  ! 

The  wild  shriek  they  gave  as  they  reached  the 
water  made  Princess  Bluebell  run  quickly  to  the 
window.  When  she  saw  what  had  happened  to 
the  Marsh  King  and  Hook  Xose.  and  saw  all  the 
•  array  of  knights  on  the  opposite  shore,  she 
thought  :  "At  last  I  have  been  rescued,  and  this 
raggedy,   tattered  lad  must  be  a  servant  of  the 
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great  prince,  or  king,  or  knight  who  has  freed 
me.  Now  we  will  go  home  and  have  a  fine  wed- 
ding." 

And  then  she  ordered  the  lad  to  do  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  and  she  smoothed  her  dress,  and 
hrushed  her  hair,  and  made  ready  to  greet  the 
fine  knight  whom,  every  second,  she  expected  to 
see  coming  through  the  door. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  lad  looked  about  and  saw 
the  high,  smooth  walls  of  the  tower  and  the  steep 
glass  sides  of  the  mountain  and  could  find  no 
way  to  the  bottom,  he  thought,  "This  is  a  fine  fix 
we  are  in  !"  A  fine  fix  it  would  have  been,  too, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  piece  of  string  that 
came  from  Luck's  House  and  was  bought  for  a 
penny  back  yonder.  Yes,  the  string  helped  them 
now ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  lad  lower  it  from  a 
window  than : 

Flipperty  flap! 

Idle  finest  and  safest  rope-ladder  ever  seen  was 
hanging  from  the  topmost  tower  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  mountain  ! 

This  way  and  that  way  swung  the  ladder  as, 
step  by  step,  down  went  Princess  Bluebell  and 
the  lad.  All  the  while  the  Princess  wondered 
what  had  become  of  the  knight,  for  she  thought, 
"Surely  this  raggedy,  tattered  lad  cannot  be  my 
rescuer  !" 

At  last  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
and  the  edge  of  the  boiling  lake.  Xow  there  was 
left  only  the  small  chip  of  wood— the  chip  brought 
by  Billy  and  Bobbs  from  Luck's  House. 

Out  of  his  pocket  the  lad  took  the  chip,  and 
into  the  lake  he  threw  it.     Then  — 

Whistle  and  whoop  ' 

Riding  gracefully  on  the  waves  was— not  a 
chip.  Xo  !  The  chip  had  become  a  beautiful  ship 
with  silken  sails,  and  painted  sides,  and  polished 
deck  — such  a  ship  as  one  might  travel  in  all 
around  the  world  and  back  again  and  never  see 
its  equal. 

Well,  as  they  sailed  toward  the  other  shore, 
the  Princess  wondered  why  the  raggedy,  tattered 
lad  was  her  only  companion,  and,  although  she 
thought  him  a  fine  enough  looking  lad,  she  said: 
"<  )f  course,  he  can't  be  the  one  who  has  freed 
me.  My  real  rescuer  must  be  one  of  the  fine 
knights  on  the  bank  yonder." 

Thus  it  was  that,  when  the  ship  reached  the 
shore,  Princess  Bluebell  rode  away  with  all  the 
King's  knights.  Once  she  looked  at  the  lad  to 
say  "Thank  you."  but  he  was  coiling  a  rope  and 
did  not  see  her.  So  off  she  rode,  and  off  rode 
the  knights,  and  the  lad  was  left  behind,  and  — 

In  his  pocket  nothing  was  left  from  Luck's 
House  ! 

The  King  and  Queen  were  glad  enough  to  have 


the  Princess,  I  can  tell  you,  and  such  a  celebra- 
tion as  they  made  I  would  walk  many  a  mile  to 
see.  Musicians  played  in  the  palace  gardens. 
Clowns  and  mountebanks  did  tricks  in  the  royal 
theatre.  Ladies  wore  their  finest  gowns,  and 
every  one  had  the  best  time  ever  known  in  the 
Blue  Mountains. 

Meanwhile,  grand  preparation  was  being  made 
for  the  wedding.  Artists  redecorated  the  palace. 
The  most  famous  dressmakers  and  milliners  pre- 
pared the  trousseau.  The  greatest  chef  designed 
and  baked  a  wonderful  wedding-cake,  and  no 
money  was  spared  to  make  the  event  the  grand- 
est ever  seen  in  all  the  world. 

"But  who  is  to  be  the  bridegroom?"  That 
was  the  question  the  townsfolk  were  asking. 
Every  knight  who  had  ridden  into  the  marsh 
lands  hoped  to  be  the  favored  one,  and  each  day 
so  many  claimed  the  honor  that  all  the  wise  men 
in  the  kingdom  could  not  decide  which  it  should 
be. 

As  for  Princess  Bluebell,  she  was  not  at  all 
worried.  The  King  had  said  that  he  who  freed 
her  from  the  tower  should  win  her  for  his  bride, 
so  of  course  there  would  be  a  wedding.  But  as 
the  days  came  and  went  and  no  one  proved  his 
claim,  the  King  finally  announced  a  great  tourna- 
ment, and  vowed  and  declared  that  the  victor 
should  be  proclaimed  the  choice  of  the  Princess. 

When  the  King's  heralds,  astride  their  beauti- 
ful chargers  and  blowing  great  blasts  upon  their 
golden  trumpets,  rode  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
kingdom  and  cried  the  news  of  the  tournament, 
the  knights  all  gave  a  great  cheer,  for  each  one 
thought  he  surely  would  be  the  victor. 

At  last  the  great  day  arrived,  and  so  many 
were  the  knights  that  rode  to  the  tournament  that 
ten  men  could  not  count  them,  nor  twenty  men 
their  banners  and  the  squires  that  attended  them. 

All  day  long  the  knights  rode  thundering  forth 
and  back  across  the  plain  with  shield  on  arm  and 
lance  at  rest,  and  always  riders  hurtled  together 
with  a  splitting  of  shields  and  a  splintering  of 
lances,  until  so  many  had  been  tumbled  from  off 
their  horses  that  only  one  remained. 

I  wish  /  could  have  been  at  that  tournament. 
Some  folks  tell  me  it  was  the  most  wondrous  ever 
seen  in  all  the  world  — even  surpassing  any  ever 
held  by  King  Arthur.  I  wish.  too.  1  could  have 
seen  the  Green  Knight  when  he  rode  thundering 
onto  the  field  and  challenged  the  victor.  Where 
he  came  from,  nobody  seemed  to  know.  My.  how 
he  could  ride  !  Why.  the  victor,  the  knight  w  ho 
had  tossed  all  the  other  knights  into  the  dust,  was 
tumbled  out  of  his  saddle  so  quickly  one  had  n't 
time  to  even  say  "Scat." 

Of  course,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it  now. 
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The  Green  Knight  was  declared  the  winner  of 
the  tournament,  and  off  he  rode  with  Princess 
Bluebell  to  the  castle.  All  the  bells  in  the  city 
were  ringing,  and  the  wedding  was  to  be  held  at 
six  o'clock. 

Some  said  the  Green  Knight  was  a  great  prince, 
and  some  said  he  was  a  powerful  king.  As  for 
Princess  Bluebell,  she  said  nothing  at  all.  But 
if  you  had  been  with  her  in  the  topmost  tower 
of  the  Glass  Mountain,  and  especially,  if  you 
had  been  carried  down  the  rope-ladder  and  had 
sailed  in  the  painted  ship  on  the  boiling  lake,  I 
think  you  would  have  taken  a  peek  out  of  the 
corner  of  your  eye,  just  as  the  Princess  did. 
Then  you  would  have  said  just  as  the  Princess 
said : 

"Why,  the  Green  Knight  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than — " 

Who  do  you  think  ? 

"THE  POOR  LAD  !" 


Yes,  sure  enough !  The  Green  Knight  was 
really  the  lad  who  had  rescued  the  Princess.  Xow 
a  raggedy,  tattered  lad  no  longer,  but  a  rich  and 
powerful  king.  All  the  treasures  that  had  once 
belonged  to  the  Marsh  King  and  Hook  Xose  now 
belonged  to  the  lad.  For  he  was  the  really  true 
and  rightful  king  of  that  country. 

Of  course  the  Green  Knight  and  Princess  Blue- 
bell were  married  and  will  live  happily  ever  after. 
When  they  read  this  history,  and  learn  of  the 
visit  to  Luck's  House,  they  will  be  glad  Billy 
and  Bobbs  made  such  a  wise  choice.  As  for 
nurses  who  look  through  boys'  pockets,  and  throw 
away  stones,  and  strings,  and  other  treasures, 
and  say,  '"Bah  !  Silly  truck!"  — why,  they  had 
just  better  be  careful,  because  I  am  not  sure 
Hook  Xose  was  drowned,  and  if  he  ever  catches 
them  and  locks  thou  in  the  topmost  tower  of 
Glass  Mountain,  they  will  be  sorry  they  were  so 
stupid. 


APRIL 

BY  FLORENCE   M.   OSBORNE 


APRIL  Sunday  is  mellow  and  gay, 

April  Monday  is  blowy. 

April  Tuesday  is  rainy  and  gray, 

April  Wednesday  is  snowy. 

April  Thursday  is  bright  and  clear, 

April  Friday  is  sunny. 

April  Saturday  's  damp  and  drear,— 

April  weather  is  funny  ! 


THE  WATCH  TOWER 

BY   S.   E.   FORMAN 

Author  of  "Advanced  Civics,''  "A  Historv  of  the  United  States,"  etc. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S  CABINET 
LOSES  A   MEMBER 

As  the  National  Government  grows  more  power- 
ful, the  President's  cabinet  grows  more  important 
as  a  political  institution.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  cabinet  is  growing  in  power, 
for  as  a  body  it  has  no  power.  Indeed,  in  a  strict 
sense  the  cabinet  has  not  even  a  legal  existence. 
The  Constitution  makes  no  provision  for  such  a 
body,  and  Congress  has  never  said  that  there  shall 
be  a  cabinet.  What,  then,  is  the  President's  cabi- 
net ?  It  is  simply  a  body  of  officials  who  meet  at 
the  White  I  louse  once  or  twice  a  week  to  consult 
with  the  President  and  to  advise  with  him  in  re- 
spect to  public  affairs.  It  consists  of  the  ten 
gentlemen  who  are  the  heads  of  the  ten  great 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government — the 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  Treasury,  War,  the 
Navy,  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce.  La- 
bor, the  Attorney-General,  and  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. When  these  officials  come  together  at  the 
call  of  the  President,  the  meeting  is  known  as  the 
cabinet  meeting.  But  no  such  meetings  need  be 
held  unless  the  President  so  desires.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  administration  there  was  a 
minor  that  I 'resident  Wilson  had  decided  not  to 
hold  any  more  cabinet  meetings.  It  turned  out 
that  the  rumor  was  without  foundation;  yet  if  the 
President  had  so  wished,  he  could  have  governed 
without  a  cabinet.    So  the  <  of  the  cabinel 

as  a  body  depend-  entirely  upon  the  wishes  and 
the  will  of  the  President.  But  no  President  has 
ever  ventured  to  govern  alone,  and  it  is  likely 
that  we  shall  have  cabinet  meetings  as  long  as 
have  Presidents  who  feel  that  they  need  advice. 
For  the  cabinet  can  only  advise;  it  can  take  no 
action  that  the  President  does  not  wish  it  to 
take.  It  may.  and  it  sometimes  does,  take  a  vote 
upon  a  question  that  is  under  discussion,  but  the 


President  may  overrule  the  vote.  It  is  said  that 
President  Lincoln  once  asked  his  cabinet,  con- 
sisting of  seven  members,  to  vote  upon  a  proposi- 
tion which  he  personally  favored.  The  vote 
showed  that  every  member  of  the  cabinet  was  op- 
posed to  the  proposition.  Lincoln  in  his  laconic 
fashion  announced  the  vote  as  follows:  "Seven 
nays,  one  aye ;  the  ayes  have  it,  and  the  proposi- 
tion is  agreed  to.''  The  story  brings  out  in  clear 
light  the  truth  that  the  cabinet  as  a  body  has  no 
power.  Its  business  is  to  discuss  and  advise;  the 
business  of  the  President  is  to  decide  and  act. 

Early  in  February  the  country  was  surprised  by 
the  news  that  Lindley  M.  <  iarrison,  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  cabinet,  had  offered  his 
resignation  as  Secretary  of  War.  The  I 'resident 
also  was  greatly  surprised  by  the  resignation,  but 
he  promptly  accepted  it  with  expressions  of  "sin- 
cere regret."  The  withdrawal  of  the  secretary 
was  due  chiefly  to  a  disagreement  about  the  plans 
for  increasing  the  size  of  our  army.  It  was  Mr. 
(  iarrison's  wish  to  strengthen  our  land  defense  by 
adding  to  our  regular  army  a  citizen,  or  conti- 
nental, army  consisting  of  400,000  men  (see  Tun 
Watch  Tower  for  January),  who  were  to  be 
under  the  exclusive  control  and  authority  of  the 
National  Government.  President  Wilson,  from 
the  beginning,  was  in  favor  of  the  secretary's 
plan,  and  he  asked  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
organization  of  the   proposed  continental   army. 

Bui  it  seems  the  President  found  that  the  leaders 
iii  Congress  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  a 
citizen  army  such  as  Secretary  Garrison  desired; 
they  preferred  rather  to  strengthen  the  militia— 
the  National  <  iuard  —  of  the  several  States.  About 
the  middle  of  January  Secretary  Garrison  began 
to  feel  that  his  plans  were  in  danger,  and  he 
wrote  to  the  President  urging  him.  to  use  his  in- 
fluence with  Congress  and  save  the  preparedness 
program  from  failure.    In  reply  to  this  letter  the 
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.  &  Ewing,  Washington,  L).  C.    No  photograph  of  the  i  abinet  as  now  c   nstituted  has  yet 
PRESIDENT    WILSON'S    CABINET,    AS   ORIGINALLY    FORMED. 


Around  the  table,  beginning  at  the  left,  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  <  1.  McAdoo,  former  Attorney-General 
(arnes  Clark  McReynolds,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  David  Franklin  Housti  n,  Secretary  of  Labor  Wil- 
liam Bauchop  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Commerce  William  Cox  Redfield,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Fane.  Postmaster-General  Albert 
Sidney  Burleson,  former  Secretary  of  War  Lindley  M.  Garrison,  and  former  Secretary  of  State  William  Jennings  Bryan.  In-ert:  Present  Sec- 
retary of  State  Robert  Lansing. 


President  said  he  was  in  favor  of  an  army  of 
trained  citizen  reserves,  but  that  he  was  not  so 
fully  committed  to  the  continental  army  plan  as 
to  be  unable  to  consider  other  plans.  Later  on.  in 
another  letter  to  the  secretary,  he  said  that  he  felt 
it  was  unfair  to  the  committee  which  was  consid- 
ering a  measure  for  strengthening  the  National 
I  mard  to  say  that  that  plan  would  not  give  the 
country  the  defense  which  was  needed.  In  saying 
this,  the  President  practically  said  that  he  was 
content  to  keep  his  hands  off  and  let  Congress 
provide  for  defense  in  its  own  way.  Of  course. 
if  it  passed  a  bill  which  he  did  not  like,  he  could 
veto  it.  But  Secretary  Garrison  plainly  was  not 
satisfied  with  tins  attitude,  and  as  soon  as  he 
learned  clearly  where  the  President  stood,  he  re- 
signed. In  his  letter  of  resignation  he  said:  "It  is 
evident  that  we  hopelessly  disagree  in  what  1  be- 
lieve to  be  fundamental  principles."  Feeling  as 
he  did,  .Mr.  <  iarrison  could  not  very  well  do  other- 
wise than  resign.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  one  of 
our  Presidents  said:  "The  President  is  the  re- 
sponsible head  of  the  administration:  and,  when 


the  opinions  of  a  head  of  a  department  are  ir- 
reconcilably opposed  to  those  of  the  President  in 
grave  matters  of  policy,  there  is  but  one  result 
which  can  solve  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  a  sever- 
ance of  the  official  relations." 


MAKING  THE  WORLD  SAFER 

Our  present-day  civilization  can  boast  of  many 
good  and  wonderful  things,  but  safety  is  hardly 
one  of  its  blessings.  The  ancients  seem  to  have 
moved  about  in  a  paradise  o\  safety  when  we 
compare  the  simple  conditions  of  their  life  with 
our  own  complex  and  dangerous  environment. 
The  very  richness  of  modern  life  makes  the 
world  a  dangerous  place  in  which  to  live.  The 
figures  showing  the  number  o\  deaths  from  vio- 
lence in  recent  years  is  appalling.  Last  year,  in 
the  United  States  alone.  75,000  persons  were 
killed  in  accidents  of  one  kind  or  another,  while 
nearly  2,000,000  more  were  injured.  .About  35,000 
workmen  were  killed  while  at  their  tasks.  On 
the  railroads  of  the  country  about  10.000  persons 
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are  killed  every  year,  and  twenty  times  that  num- 
ber are  injured.  On  the  streets  and  roads,  5000 
deaths  are  caused  by  vehicles,  the  automobile 
being  responsible  for  half  this  number  of  victims. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  accidents  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  America  we  do  not  safeguard 
life  as  we  should.  In  Europe  the  percentage  of 
deaths  from  accident  is  very  much  lower  than  in 
the  United  States.  We  are  beginning  to  realize 
our  lack  of  precaution  and  are  taking  steps  to 
ward  off  some  of  the  dangers  by  which  we  are 
beset.  A  nation-wide  movement  for  saving  life 
and  limb  has  recently  been  started,  and  already 
nearly  25,000  persons  have  joined  the  many 
"Safety  First"  societies  which  have  been  organ- 
ized in  different  parts  of  the  country.  To  this 
"safety  first"  movement  Uncle  Sam  is  lending  a 
helping  hand.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
just  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  fully  equipped 
Bureau  of  Eabor-Safety  in  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  duty  of  this  bureau  will  be  to  learn 
how  the  lives  of  workmen  may  be  safeguarded  in 
the  best  manner  and  to  inform  the  public  con- 
cerning the  use  of  labor  safety-devices.  In 
February   there    was    given    in    Washington    an 


erty  of  citizens.  At  this  exposition,  the  first  of 
its  kind  ever  held  here,  it  was  shown  that  twenty- 
five  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government  are  in- 


TVPES   OF  ARTIPICIA1     BREATHING   APPARATUS 
WORN    BY    BUREAU    OF    MINES   RES!  UERS 
AT   COAL-MINE   EXPLOSIONS. 


exhibition  of  what  the  National  Governmenl   is 

already  doing  to  safeguard  the  lives  and  prop- 


\    POLICE   SIGNAL-STATION    IN    ANEW 
YORK   CITY    STREET. 

terested  in  the  "safety  first"  movement.  One  of 
the  exhibits  was  an  automatic  wireless  fog-signal 
worked  out  by  the  bureau  of  standards.  This 
remarkable  device  will  be  used  in  lighthouses  at 
dangerous  places  along  the  coast.  When  heavy 
fogs  render  useless  the  beams  thrown  out  from 
the  lighthouse,  the  fog-signal,  by  a  wireless  mes- 
sage, will  speak  out  in  the  darkness  and  tell 
vessels  at  sea  that  they  are  in  dangerous  waters. 
The  "safety  first"  movement  is  timely  and  wel- 
come, and  should  receive  hearty  support.  In  the 
mad  rush  of  business  and  pursuit  of  gain.  Ameri- 
cans sometimes  seem  almost  to  have  forgotten 
the  value  of  human  life.  "There  is."  says  I  Jar- 
win  P.  Kingsley,  the  president  of  tin  National 
Safely  hirst  Society,  "something  in  society  vastly 
more  important  than  success,  more  desirable  than 
efficiency.  If  human  life  is  to  be  jeopardized  by 
haste,  don't  hurry.  If  human  life  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed   by    Speeding   up    efficiency,    be    less   efficient. 

If  the  human  body  is  to  be  maimed  or  destroyed 
in  order  to  secure  speed  or  power,  gel  along  with 
less  speed  and  pow  er." 

CONCERNING  THE    ■FORK    BARREL" 

When  reading  aboul  Congress  and  its  doings,  we 

frequently  meet  with  the  words  "pork  barrel." 
What  is  the  "pork  barrel"  about  which  we  hear 
so  much?  Briefly  speaking,  it  is  a  bill  which  ap- 
propriates money  in  a  wasteful  manner  or  for 
useless  purposes.  For  a  long  time  the  particular 
bill  referred  to  as  the  "pork  barrel"  was  the  one 
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making  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors.  It 
received  the  name  because  it  almost  always  pro- 
vided a  number  of  good  things  for  the  constitu- 
encies of  individual  members  of  Congress.  One 
member  would  receive  a  "delicious  ham"  in  the 
form  of  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  widen- 
ing the  channel  of  a  river  which  flowed  through 
his  district.  Another  member  would  receive  a 
"fine  shoulder  of  bacon"  in  the  form  of  an  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  for  improving  a  harbor  located 
in  his  district.  The  river,  it  is  true,  might  be  a 
little  stream  upon  which  no  vessels  would  be 
likely  to  sail,  and  the  harbor  might  be  one  that 
was  not  worth  improving.  But  the  fact  that  the 
money  was  to  be  spent  for  useless  purposes  made 
no  difference;  it  was  to  be  spent  in  the  respective 
districts  of  the  members,  and  that  was  the  thing 
desired.  The  more  useless  and  unnecessary  the 
expenditure,  the  better  was  the  quality  of  the 
"pork." 

In  recent  years  the  river  and  harbor  bill  is  not 
the  only  "pork  barrel"  which  is  opened.  The  bills 
appropriating  money  for  public  buildings,  such  as 
post-offices  and  United  States  court-houses,  fre- 
quently contain  a  great  deal  of  "pork."  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  member  to  secure  $50,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  post-office  in  a  little  town  in 
his  district  when  an  appropriation  of  $10,000 
would  be  ample.  One  member  secured  $35,000 
for  a  post-office  when,  according  to  his  own  ad- 
mission, a  building  costing  $5000  was  all  that  was 
needed.  He  openly  defended  the  extravagance 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  saying  that  other  States 
besides  his  own  shared  in  the  "pork  barrel,"  and 
that  every  time  another  State  got  "a  shoulder  of 
bacon"  he  wanted  his  State  to  have  a  "nice 
large  ham."  In  this  frank  utterance  the  member 
revealed  the  secret  of  the  "pork  barrel."  Con- 
gress spends  every  year  many  millions  of  dollars 
uselessly,  and,  as  long  as  it  continues  to  do  this, 
the  individual  member  will  demand  for  his  dis- 
trict a  fair  proportion  of  the  useless  expenditures. 
If  $50,000,000  are  wasted  every  year,  — and  this 
is  a  low  estimate,  — each  member  can  insist  that  at 
least  $100,000  ought  to  be  wasted  in  his  district. 
What  is  the  remedy?  What  will  drive  the  bad 
influence  of  the  "pork  barrel"  out  of  politics? 
The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
voters  of  every  congressional  district  must  make 
the  congressman  who  represents  them  under- 
stand that  they  do  not  want  any  "pork  barrel" 
money  and  that,  if  he  supports  any  bill  which 
provides  for  an  extravagant  use  of  Uncle  Sam's 
money,  they  will  reject  him  at  the  polls.  It  is  not 
right  to  lay  all  the  blame  in  this  matter  on  Con- 
gress. In  a  large  number  of  the  districts,  perhaps 
in  a  majority  of  them,  the  people  want  as  much 


out  of  the  "pork  barrel"  as  their  congressmen  can 
secure,  and  they  encourage  useless  and  extrava- 
gant expenditures.  The  people,  therefore,  are 
partners  with  Congress  in  this  bad  system  and 
they  ought  to  share  in  the  blame.  Let  the  people 
do  better  and  Congress  will  do  better. 

A  STEP  FORWARD  IN 
PREPAREDNESS 

Although  Congress  is  moving  along  very  slowly 
with  its  measures  for  preparedness,  it  has  never- 
theless taken  one  important  step  in  the  direction 
of  strengthening  the  Army  and  Navy.  It  has 
provided  for  the  training  of  more  midshipmen  at 
the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy  and  more  cadets 
at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  Hereafter 
three,  instead  of  two,  midshipmen  will  be  allowed 
each  senator  and  representative  in  Congress,  and 
four  cadets  for  each  senator  and  two  for  each 
representative,  instead  of  one  cadet  for  each  as 
at  present.  This  will  add  more  than  five  hundred 
to  the  number  of  midshipmen  and  more  than 
seven  hundred  to  the  number  of  cadets  entering 
each  year.  The  bill  making  this  change  met  with 
little  or  no  opposition  in  Congress.  Even  the 
opponents  of  preparedness  are  willing  to  concede 
that  it  will  be  well  for  the  Army  and  Xavy  to 
have  a  few  more  thoroughly  trained  officers. 

THE  GREAT  WAR 

The  events  of  the  Great  War  in  February  were 
full  of  seeming  significance.  The  word  seeming 
must  be  used,  for,  until  the  fighting  is  over,  we 
cannot  say  of  any  event  that  its  significance  is 
real  and  lasting.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
most  important  military  operation  of  the  month 
was  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  the  Russians  at 
Erzerum  in  Asia  Minor.  Certainly,  the  capture 
of  this  stronghold  was  the  first  great  victory  of 
the  Allies  in  many  months.  Erzerum  is  the  gate- 
way to  Asia  Minor,  and  now  that  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russians,  they  are  free  to  move 
southward  and  join  British  forces  near  Bagdad. 
If  the  juncture  is  made  and  Asia  Minor  is 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  Allies,  the  ad- 
vantage to  Russia  in  a  military  way  will  be  im- 
mediate, for  it  will  put  her  into  closer  and  easier 
communication  with  ports  at  which  she  can  se- 
cure ammunition  at  any  season.  At  present  she 
can  import  munitions  only  by  way  of  her  arctic 
ports  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  ports  in  Siberia, 
both  a\  which  are  closed  by  ice  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  But  the  victory  at  Erzerum 
may  bring  to  Russia  something  vastly  more  im- 
portant than  a  temporary  advantage  in  the  game 
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of  war.  It  may  give  her  a  permanent  short  route 
to  the  warm  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  easy 
access  to  the  trade  of  India.  This  is  what  she 
has  long  desired  to  have,  and  it  is  the  very  thing 
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that  Germany  does  not  want  her  to  have.  If 
Russia  shall  come  out  of  the  war  with  Asia 
Minor  in  her  possession,  the  commercial  ambi- 
tion  of   Germany   will   have    received   a   deadly 


blow.  The  defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Erzerum 
seemed  to  foreshadow  the  blasting  of  Germany's 
commercial  hopes,  and  that  is  why  the  event  was 
regarded  as  having  so  much  significance.  For  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  least  three  of  the 
great  nations  engaged  in  the  war.  Great  Britain, 
Germany.'  and  Russia,  have  immense  commercial 
interests  at  stake,  and,  in  a  sense,  are  fighting 
for  their  commercial  lives. 

During  the  last  week  of  February  the  eyes  of 
the  world  were  turned  toward  the  terrible  strug- 
gle upon  the  western  front.  The  drive  of  the 
<  Germans  upon  Verdun  resulted  in  the  most  mur- 
derous clash  that  has  occurred  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  A  full  half  million  of  men  met  the 
onset  of  a  half  million,  and  each  side  was  willing 
to  pay  any  price  in  human  life  that  might  be 
necessary  for  victory.  "Advance,  no  matter 
what  the  loss  may  be."  is  said  to  have  been  the 
order  given  to  the  German  troops.  In  the  same 
spirit  the  French  met  tbe  assaults  of  the  advan- 
cing foe. 

Since  the  terrific  losses  were  in  proportion  to 
the  numbers  engaged  and  to  the  fury  of  the  en- 
counter, the  battle  around  Verdun  was  one  of 
the  bloodiest  in  all  history.  The  losses  of  the 
Germans  alone  in  killed  and  wounded  were  esti- 
mated at  150,000.  This  is  about  four  times  as 
many  as  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides 
at  the  battle  of  <  Gettysburg,  the  greatest  engage- 
ment of  the  Civil  War.  But  there  was  something 
decisive  about  Gettysburg;  it  was  a  turning-point 
in  the  great  struggle  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Whether  Verdun  also  would  prove  to  be 
a  turning-point,  or  whether  it  was  only  a  harvest 
of  death,  was  what  the  world  was  wondering,  at 
the  beginning  of  March. 
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Oh,  once — oh,  once,  dears  and  ducks,  there  was 
a  beautiful  princess  who  could  not  dance  !  Think 
of  it !  All  the  dancing-masters  in  the  kingdom  and 
in  all  the  kingdoms  for  miles  round  about  could 
do  nothing  with  her.  They  came  singly  and 
doubly  and  then  all  together,  and  counted  one, 
two,  — one,  two,  three,  and  twirled,  and  bobbed, 
and  bowed,  and  stamped,  and  swayed  in  and  out, 
and  whirled  round  like  tops;  and  the  court  mu- 
sicians twanged  and  banged  and  thumped,  tum- 
tum,  tiddy-utn-tum,  turn-turn,  tiddy-um-tum,  till 
their  ruffled  collars  wilted,  and  their  cheeks 
puffed  out  like  red  balloons,  — but  still  she  could 
n't  dance. 

The  king  tore  his  hair  out  by  the  handful  — he 
did  n't  have  much  either ;  and  the  queen  wept 
into  her  flowered  handkerchief,  while  the  danc- 
ing-masters explained  this  and  then  that,  but  the 
princess  sadly  shook  her  head  instead  of  her  foot, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  So  in  all  the  land 
there  could  be  no  dancing, — no  court  balls  or 
frolics,  nor  any  music  even,  because  music  made 
the  other  folks  dance  and  the  princess  appear 
ridiculous. 

And  oh,  my  dears,  that  kingdom  grew  pokier 
than  snuff!  Faces  grew  long  and  dour,  and  visi- 
tors to  the  realm  most  mighty  scarce.  And  yet 
this  princess  was  really  bewitchingly  enchanting, 
her  hair  all  tumbling  golden  curls,  and  her  eyes, 
sweethearts,  as  blue  as  the  darkest  part  of  the 
sky,  and  her  cheeks  as  pink  as  the  little  clouds  at 
sunset,  while  her  feet  and  hands  were  the  tiniest 
ever.  Oh,  you  would  have  loved  her  to  pieces ! 
Even  her  name  was  a  dancy  sort  of  name,  for  it 
was  Dianidra. 

Well,  poor  Dianidra  grew  every  day  more  thin 
and  sad,  because  all  the  court  ladies  who  could 
dance  were  exceedingly  unkind  to  her.  1  should 
n't  be  surprised  if  they  pinched  her  now  and  then. 
And  the  king  was  so  vexed  that  a  real  princess 
could  n't   dance,   that  quite   often   he   boxed   her 


ears.  Oh,  he  was  a  crab  of  a  king  !  "When  Dian- 
idra went  near  her  mother,  the  queen  covered  her 
face  with  her  handkerchief,  and  shrieked  for  her 
smelling-salts,  and  moaned :  "A  princess  who  can- 
not dance  will  never  marry.  How  disgraceful  ! 
How  terrible  !  Unhappy  me  !"  and  a  good  bit 
more  that  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you. 

So  Dianidra  used  to  wander  off  into  the  garden 
by  herself  and  try  to  puzzle  it  out.  She  used  to 
work  it  out  with  a  paper  and  pencil  like  this:  2 
steps  plus  2  steps,  and  I  bow  plus  I  dip  =  the 
minuet.  And  4  times  3  steps  plus  1  turn,  and  2 
swings  plus  1  slide  =  the  court  glide.  Then- 
then,  because  she  never  could  put  the  puzzle  to- 
gether, she  would  throw  herself  down  on  the 
ground  and  weep,  until  the  flowers  thought  surely 
that  spring  had  come.  And,  dear  hearts,  have  you 
guessed  why?  Don't  think  she  was  bewitched. 
Not  a  bit.  Let  me  tell  you  the  way  of  it.  The 
proud  old  king  and  the  weepy  old  queen  and  the 
stupid  old  dancing-masters  had  been  so  busy  tell- 
ing the  princess  how  to  dance  that  they  all  com- 
pletely forgot  to  tell  her  what  dancing  was.  So 
Dianidra  had  it  all  mixed  up  with  her  arithmetic 
and  spelling  lessons.  And  of  course  she  could  n't 
dance,  because  the  wisest  person  in  the  world 
could  n't  dance  with  his  head. 

Things  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  pretty  bad. 
I  can  tell  you.  And  one  day,  after  the  king  had 
been  unusually  crabbish,  and  the  queen  most 
awfully  weepish,  and  the  court  ladies  outrage- 
ously crossish,  Dianidra  decided  to  run  away. 
She  waited  until  the  gate-keeper  was  snoring, 
then  she  stood  on  her  tippy-toes,  turned  the  great 
golden  key,  and  slipped  out  into  the  world.  She 
ran  and  ran,  down  the  king's  highway,  of  course, 
crying  all  the  time  so  hard  that  she  could  n't  see 
where  she  was  going.  And  first  thing  you  know, 
plump-p-p!  butnp-p-p-p!  she  had  run  into  an  old 
lady  and  tumbled  her  head  over  heels  in  the  road. 

''Sugar  and  molasses,  my  dear  !"  cried  the  old 
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lady  pleasantly,  bobbing  up  like  a  top.  "I  was  just 
hoping  something  would  happen." 

At  this,  Dianidra.  who  had  expected  nothing 
less  than  a  box  on  the  ears,  stopped  crying  and 
looked  at  the  old  lady  curiously.  Her  eyes  were 
brown  and  dancy,  and  her  cheeks,  though  with- 
ered and  old,  were  red  as  apples.  In  her  shabby 
bonnet  and  dress  she  looked  younger  than  Dian- 
idra herself. 

"Well,    well  !"    she    chuckled,    picking    up    her 
things.      "Who    are 
you,  my  pretty  ?" 

"I  'm  Dianidra, 
the  princess  who 
cannot    dance,"    the 

princess     answered,  fMSms 

hanging  her  head. 

"Hoity-toity  !"  ex- 
claimed the  old  lady. 
"Is  that  why  you  're 
crying  on  the  king's 
highway '.  ' 

"Oh,"  sobbed  Dian- 
idra, "if  I  could 
only  learn  to  dance  !" 

"Come  here,  child," 
said  the  old  lady ; 
and  putting  her  head 
to  Dianidra's  heart, 
she  listened  long  and 
knowingly. 

"Yes,  it  's  there," 
she  muttered  to  her- 
self. "It  's  there." 
All  of  which  was 
very  puzzling  to  the 
princess.  "Now, 

what    do    you    know 
about  dancing?" 

"Let  me  see,"  said 
Dianidra.  puckering 
up  her  brow  and 
counting  on  her  fin- 
gers. "Two  turns, 
plus  five  slides,  plus 
six    Steps,    plus    two 

swings,  divided  by  a  curtsey  equals        <  >h,  dear. 
what  does  that  equal?    What  does  it  equal?" 

At  that,  what  do  you  suppose  happened?  The 
Old  lady  burst  into  laughter  and  I  mean  it. 
really.  Her  bonnet  tumbled  off,  and  she  laughed 
and  laughed;  and  her  hair  tumbled  down,  and  she 
laughed  and  laughed  :  her  cape  Hew  away,  and 
still  she  kept  laughing;  till  finally,  in  an  awful 
chuckle,  she  just  disappeared ;  and  oul  of  the 
laughter  stepped  the  most  beautiful  fairy  that 
you    can     imagine  — with    shimmery    wings    and 


smiley  eyes.     Dianidra  was  so  surprised  that  she 
laughed  a  little  bit,  herself. 

"That  's  right  !"  said  the  fairy.  "Before  you 
can  learn  to  dance,  you  must  learn  to  laugh!  You 
must  laugh  with  your  lips,  and  then  with  your 
heart,  and  then  with  your  feet,  Dianidra.  for 
that  's  what  dancing  is.  And  I  'm  going  to  send 
you  to  the  most  wonderful  dancing-masters  in 
the  world.  Walk  straight  ahead  between  these 
tall  trees  till  you  come  to  yonder  gray  stone,  and 
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Oil  the  other  side  you  will  see  your  first  dancing- 
master.  1  le  will  tell  you  where  to  find  the  others. 
Good-by,  little  princess.  Before  the  next  sunrise 
\ou  will  be  the  most  beautiful  dancer  in  all  the 
ten  kingdoms." 

Then,  sweethearts,  the  fairy  kissed  Dianidra 
and  Hew  up,  Up,  out  of  sight.  And  I  might  tell  you 
that  the  fairy's  name  was  Happiness,  if  you  have 
not   already  guessed  it. 

Something  about  the  fairy  kiss  kept  the  prin- 
cess laughing   softly  all   the   way  along  between 
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the  tall  trees  till  she  came  to  the  gray  stone.  She 
peeked  round  it  curiously,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
was  her  first  dancing-master,  — a  rippling,  racing, 
merry  little  brook. 

"Lean  down,  Dianidra,"  called  the  brook.  And 
Dianidra,  obeying,  was  drawn  gently  into  its 
arms,  and  away  it  danced  with  her  over  the 
stones,  singing: 

"Run,  don't  slip, — glide,  don't  trip! 
Merrily,  gay,  that  's  the  way. 
Dianidra,  dancing  's  play." 

You  never  could  guess  how  pleasant  it  was  danc- 
ing with  the  brook.  The  sunbeams  came,  too, 
and  joined  in.  But  finally  the  brook  whispered 
to  the  princess  that  on  the  top  of  the  next  hill  an- 
other dancing-master  was  waiting.  So  Dianidra 
sprang  gaily  up  the  bank,  shaking  the  diamond 
drops  of  water  out  of  her  sunny  locks  and  wring- 
ing out  her  dress. 

And  straightway  she  began  running  and  glid- 
ing as  easily  as  the  brook,  singing  all  the  time 
the  bit  of  a  song  he  had  taught  her.  When  she 
had  come  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  there,  sure 
enough,  was  her  second  dancing-master.  'T  was 
the  south  wind.  He  seized  Dianidra's  hands  and 
spun  her  round  in  a  hundred  gay  circles ;  and  she 
bowed    and   swayed   as   gracefully   as   vou    have 


F.FORE  YOU  C  \N 
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roL  VUGH.'" 


would  never  weary  of  it.  Over  the  flower- 
splashed  hill  they  swept,  down  and  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  sea.     And  there  the  south  wind  left 


seen  the  flowers  do  when  the  south  wind  dances 
with  them. 

"Oh,  off  with  a  rush,  now  sway,  now  slay. 
Now  bend  and  bow,  anil  again  away  !" 

whispered  the  south  wind  in  her  ear.     And  away 
and  away  they  danced,  and  Dianidra  thought  she 


"OVER    THE 
FLOWER-SPLASHED 

HILL    DIANIDRA 
AND      THE      SOUTH 

WIND    SWEPT." 


her  to  learn  something 
from    this,    her    last    dancing- 
master. 

The  sea  rushed  toward  Dianidra  with 
his  hundred  dancing  waves,  and.  catching  her  up 
in  his  mighty  arms,  drew  her  out  to  where  the 
swells  rose  and  fell  with  majestic  rhythm.  The 
dance  of  the  sea,  dear  hearts,  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all.  First  he  held  her  curled  in  the  hollow 
of  a  giant  swell,  then  tossed  her  lightly  as  foam  on 
the  rising  crest,  where  she  floated  gently  to  and 
fro.  Xow  with  a  rush  a  great  wave  ran  with  her 
merrily  up  the  sand,  teaching  her  the  most  won- 
derful curtsey,  the  curtsey  the  waves  have  been 
dropping  to  the  shore  for  years  and  hundreds  oi 
years. 

After  she  had  been  dancing  with  the  sea  for  a 
long,  long  time,  he  brought  up  from  his  treasure- 
chest  a  wonderful  coral  chain,  and  clasped  it 
round  her  neck ;  and  he  wove  her  a  crown  of  sea- 
weed and  pearly  sea-flowers,  and.  with  a  last 
caress,  set  her  high  upon  the  beach.  So  happy 
had  Dianidra  been,  dancing  with  these  wonderful 
dancing-masters,  that  she  hail  n't  noticed  that  the 
sun  had  slipped  down  behind  the  hill.  It  was 
night,  and  the  moon  came  up  out  of  the  sea.  ami 
smiled  at  the  runaway  princess  dancing  over  the 
sands.  Her  satin  dress  was  torn  and  dripping. 
but  she  was  more  beautiful  now  than  ever  before, 
because  her  eyes  were  laughing,  her  lips  were 
laughing,  her  heart  was  laughing;  but  more  than 
all  else,  her  flying  feet  were  laughing  ! 

It  chanced  that  a  most  royal  palace  stood  on 
that  beach,  ami  the  princess,  running  and  gliding 
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like  the  brook,  and  swaying  and  bending  as  the 
south  wind,  and  curtseying  and  dipping  like  the 
sea,  danced  up  to  the  golden  gates,  which  were 
open,  straight  into  the  gaily  lighted  ball-room  ! 
Gorgeous  princesses,  and  queens,  and  ladies  of 
high  degree  were  dan- 
cing with  princes,  and 
kings,  and  gentlemen 
of  high  degree,  for  it 
was  the  royalest  ball 
of  the  year,  and  from 
the  east  and  west, 
from  the  north  and 
south,  from  all  the  ten 
kingdoms  in  fact,  the 
company  had  gath- 
ered. 

When  Dianidra 
swept  lightly  into 
their  midst,  dears  and 

ducks,  it  was  the  most 
surprised        company 

ever.     The  musicians 

all   stopped  thumping 

and      banging,      and, 

with  their  cheeks  still 

puffed   out   and   their 

hands  upraised,  stared 

and  stared.     And  the 

gorgeous     princes 

and   queens,    and    the 

ladies  of  high  degree 

stopped    right    in    the 

midst  of  a  wonderful 

figure,  and.  with  their 

satin     slippers     dain- 
tily   pointed    to    take 

the   next   step,   stared 

and  stared.     And  the 

princes,  and  kings. and 

the  gentlemen  of  high 

degree,       with       their 

courtly  1  lacks  bent  for 

the    deep  bow.  stopped 

and  stared  and  stared  : 

and   my    goody  !    they 

stared  the  hardest  of 

all.        But      Dianidra 

danced  merrily  on. 
Just   about   as  long 

as     you     could     count 

twenty  they  all  Stared, 

then— CRASH !!! !  went  the  music,  and  started 

up  the  most  marvelous  booming,     quite  like  the 

roar    of    the    sea. -and    the    most    royal    of    the 

princes   unbent   his   back,   and    ran   lightly   up   to 

Dianidra,     and     away     they     whirled     down     the 


center  of  the  room.  Then— then  I  am  sure 
you  would  have  laughed  at  what  happened  next 
—  because  all  the  kings  and  princes  and  gen- 
tlemen of  high  degree  were  so  anxious  to  dance 
with  Dianidra  that  they  trod  upon  each  other's 
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toes;  and  in  the  scramble  they  lost  their  crowns, 
and  they  shoved  and  pushed  each  other  quite  ter- 
ribly, without  ever  once  saying  "Beg  pardon,"  or 
anything  like  that— while  the  princesses,  and 
queens,  and  the  ladies  of  high  degree  grew  red 
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and  then  white  by  turns,  and  stamped  first  one 
foot  and  then  the  other,  and  whispered  behind 
their  fans,  and  glared  at  the  dancing  princess 
through  their  gold  lorgnettes.  No  wonder ! 
Dianidra,  in  her  torn  frock  and  seaweed  crown 
and  coral  necklace,  was  more  beautiful  than  all 
of  them  together;  and  who,  after  dancing  with 
her,  cared  to  dance  with  any  one  of  them? 

So  she  danced  with  each  of  the  royal  gentle- 
men, but  oftenest,  as  you  are  already  supposing, 
with  the  most  royal  prince  ;  and  pretty  soon  they 
danced  out  into  the  castle  gardens,  and  perhaps 
she  told  him  all  about  her  strange  dancing-mas- 
ters—but that  I  cannot  say.  They  spoke  so  very 
softly  that  I  could  not  possibly  hear  one  word. 
But  after  a  while  the  prince  ordered  his  most 
royal  carriage,  and  the  fifty  white  horses  gal- 
loped over  hill  and  dale  to  the  palace  of  Dian- 
idra's  father. 

There  they  found  the  crabbish  king  tearing 
out  what  little  hair  was  left  him,  while  the  queen, 


nearly  smothered  with  smelling-salts,  was  weep- 
ing more  bitterly  than  ever,  and  sobbing:  "A 
princess  who  could  not  dance  was  better  than  no 
princess  at  all  !"  and  a  good  bit  more  that  I  have 
n't  time  to  tell  you.  But  when  they  saw  Dianidra, 
they  ceased  their  crabbishness  and  weepishness 
straight  off,  and  when  the  prince  on  his  bended 
knee  asked  for  the  hand  of  the  princess,  they 
were  overjoyed  and  delighted  — which  is  the  way 
of  kings  and  queens. 

So  Dianidra  and  the  prince  were  married  in  a 
year  and  a  day,  and  the  wedding  was  the  most  gor- 
geous you  could  imagine.  As  the  fairy  had  prom- 
ised, Dianidra  was  the  most  wonderful  dancer  in 
all  the  ten  kingdoms,  for  in  her  dancing  was  the 
ripple  of  the  brook,  the  swaying  of  the  trees  and 
flowers  in  the  south  wind,  the  mystery  of  the  sea. 
All  through  the  years  she  and  the  most  royal 
prince  danced  together  merrily,  and  so  lived  hap- 
pily ever  after.  That,  sweethearts,  was  the  way 
of  it. 
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OLD  MISTER  WIND 


BY  MAZIE  V.   CARUTHERS 


Or.ii  Mister  Wind,  he  just  enjoy-; 
Making  the  grown-up  people  cough, 
Blowing  their  hats  and  mufflers  off— 
But  he  's  a  friend  to  all  the  boj    ' 
lie  makes  my  grown-up  sister  fret 
Because  her  hair  won't  Stay  in  place. 
Blows  every  which  way  'round  her  face— 
The  maddesl  urirl  you  ever  met ! 


But  he  and  T  have  lots  of  sport. 
"Come  on,  my  hoy.  let  's  sail  your  kite! 
I  "m  blowing  up  a  breeze  just  right  !" 

lie  whisper-     Then  we  have  a  sort 
Of  race,  up  hill  and  down.     It  's  grand! 
My  kite  sails  high  just  like  a  bird! 
At  home,  though,   I  don't  say  a  word 
Of  this  — no  one  would  understand! 
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BY  WILLIAM  FAYAL  CLARK  E 


Just  after  the  last  number  of  St.  Nicholas  went 
to  press  came  the  sad  news  of  the  death  on  Fri- 
day, February  4,  of  Mr.  Alexander  W.  Drake,  to 
whom  this  magazine  and  its  readers  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude.  For  it  is  to  him  mainly  that 
two  generations  of  American  girls  and  boys  are 
beholden  for  all  the  joy  and  charm  and  inspira- 
tion they  have  gained  from  thousands  of  beautiful 
pictures  and  drawings  — almost  beyond  numbering 
—  that  have  appeared  in  our  pages.  And  to  his 
fellow-workers  his  loss  is  that  of  a  comrade  for 
whom  each  and  all  had  cherished,  year  after  year, 


,  photograph  by  Ins  fr 
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a  boundless  homage  and  affection.  In  him  were 
combined  such  strength  and  gentleness  of  charac- 
ter that  seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  man  been  more  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  him. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  of  course,  that 
Mr.  Drake  was  the  honored  .Art  Director  of  The 
Century  and  St.  Nicholas;  but  some  of  them 
may  not  have  known  or  remembered  that  his  long 
and  invaluable  services  in  their  behalf  extended 
back  to  the  very  beginning  of  these  publications, 
now  more  than   forty  years  gone  by.     It  was  to 


him,  indeed,  that  the  wise  founders  of  the  enter- 
prise looked  for  expert  knowledge,  guidance, 
counsel,  in  the  then  undeveloped  fields  of  illus- 
trative art,  when  the  very  first  numbers  of  the 
two  periodicals  were  prepared.  Though  not  yet 
thirty,  he  had  taught  drawing  at  Cooper  Institute 
and  was  established  in  business  as  a  successful 
wood-engraver.  With  the  devotion  of  a  genuine 
apostle  of  art,  and  the  indomitable  zeal  and  pa- 
tience of  one  who  thought,  with  Emerson,  that 
"difficulties  exist  to  be  surmounted,"  he  gave  him- 
self whole-heartedly  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
great  new  task.  How  strenuous  the  demands 
upon  his  faculties  were  to  be,  he  was  doubtless  at 
that  time  profoundly  ignorant,  and  little  dreamed 
what  mountains  of  difficulty  lay  before  him.  But 
young  manhood  shares  with  youth  the  fortunate 
privilege  of  seeing  only  the  end  to  be  attained 
and  not  the  obstacles;  and  how  amply  he  justified 
the  faith  reposed  in  him  and  "achieved  the  impos- 
sible" was  clearly  demonstrated  within  a  very 
few  years. 

Mr.  Drake  was  born  near  Westfield,  New  Jer- 
sey, in  1843,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  showed 
artistic  talent  and  inclination.  Before  he  was 
twenty-five  he  had  made  drawings  on  wood  for 
engravers,  had  practised  wood-engraving,  and 
had  studied  painting  both  in  oil  and  water-col- 
ors. From  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1865, 
his  business  as  a  wood-engraver  grew  and  pros- 
pered for  five  years  with  such  success,  as  already 
stated,  that  when  "Scribner's  Monthly"  (now 
The  Century)  was  established  in  1870,  he  was 
induced  to  take  charge  of  its  Art  Department. 
Three  years  later,  the  same  company  decided  to 
begin  the  publication  of  another  periodical,  St. 
Nicholas,  dedicated  especially  to  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  American  girls  and  boys;  and  Mr. 
Drake  became  Art  Director  of  both  magazines. 

In  this  important  and  responsible  position  he 
promptly  won  for  himself  and  the  two  periodicals 
an  acknowledged  leadership  in  the  field  of  art  by 
his  achievements  in  perfecting  new  methods  of 
engraving  and  printing,  lie  also  placed  the  maga- 
zines in  the  forefront  of  periodical  publications 
of  that  day  by  his  rare  taste  and  skill  in  selecting 
subjects  and  illustrators,  and  by  his  increasing 
success  in  obtaining  perfect  reproductions  of  the 
artist's  work.  In  this  effort  he  received  the  con- 
stant, loyal,  patient  aid  of  a  great  printer,  Theo- 
dore F.  DeYinne:  and  as  a  result  of  their  com- 
bined study  and  perseverance,  it  became  possible 
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ere  long  for  the  magazines  to  lay  before  their 
readers  almost  faultless  copies  in  black  and  white 
of  the  masterpieces  of  European  galleries  and  of 
distinguished  artists  of  our  own  times,  one  of 
whom,  the  well-known  etcher  Joseph  Penned,  de- 
clared, ".Mr.  Drake  has  done  more  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  illustration  than  any  man  living." 

Xot  content  with  these  successes  in  his  own  im- 
mediate work,  however,  Mr.  Drake  has  been  iden- 
tified with  many  other  important  art  movements 
in  this  country  during  the  past  thirty-five  years. 
In  all  these  varied  organizations,  as  well  as  in  his 
association  with  painters  and  sculptors,  he  was 
held  in  especial  regard  as  an  art  critic  of  trained 
discrimination,  rare  taste,  and  ripe  experience, 
and  he  was  repeatedly  selected  to  serve  on  special 
juries  and  committees  for  projected  exhibitions 
or  art  publications. 

But,  as  most  St.  Nicholas  young  folk  know, 
there  is  another  side  of  Mr.  Drake's  life  which 
would  be  found  perhaps  even  more  fascinating  by 
girls  and  boys  — the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  art-collectors  in  New  York.  Al- 


most every  boy  at  some  time  in  his  childhood  or 
early  teens  becomes  absorbed  in  making  a  collec- 
tion of  one  sort  or  another.  With  many  it  is  only 
a  temporary  craze,  but  even  with  these  the  hobby 
that  he  has  cherished  so  intensely  for  weeks  or 
months  — whether  it  be  autographs,  or  Stamps,  or 
coins,  or  some  finer  fancy— has  always  a  special 
interest,  even  after  its  actual  pursuit  has  been 
abandoned.  But  we  all  have  known  or  read  of  a 
few  steadfast  youngsters  with  whom  the  enthu- 
siasm has  persisted  and  become  a  factor  or  an 
influence  that  affected  and  enriched  their  entire 
after-life.  So  it  was  with  Mr.  Drake,  lie  was 
by  nature  an  artist,  and  he  made  collecting  an 
art;  and  the  touch  of  real  art,  whether  it  lay  in 
form  or  color,  in  clever  design  or  perfect  crafts- 
manship, was  the  test  by  which  he  chose  each 
object  in  his  collections.  But  his  interest  in  the 
pursuit  itself  was  unceasing,  and  by  the  multi- 
tude and  variety  of  beautiful  things  that  he  gath- 
ered about  him,  his  life  gained  a  charm  and  spe- 
cial interest  that  it  could  not  have  had  otherwise, 
while  his  collections  also  added  immeasurably  to 
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A    CORNER    OF    THE    DRAWING-ROOM. 

the  joy  and  art-knowledge  of   all   his   intimates 
and  illumined  their  lives  as  well  as  his  own. 

One  of  these  good  friends, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Shelton,  himself 
an  artist  and  an  author,  gave 
a  delightful  account  of  Mr. 
Drake's  home  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  magazine  article 
from  which  we  take  these  ex- 
tracts : 

''There  is  nothing  that  is 
modern  in  this  interesting 
house.  The  tables,  the  chairs, 
the  sofas,  the  tapestries,  the 
chandeliers  overhead  and  the 
rugs  underfoot  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  old  workshops  in  (  )ld 
World  by-ways.  For  Mr. 
Drake,  as  a  collector,  by  no 
means  confines  himself  to  one 
fad.  His  fondness  for  color, 
which  seems  to  be  the  secret 
of  his  interest  in  old  things, 
has  apparently  shaped  his 
course  as  a  collector.  His  first 
love  is  still  for  old  vessels  in 
copper   and  brass,    which  he 

has  gathered  in  his  summer  vacations  in  Spain,  in 
Holland,  in  Algiers,  in  Egypt,  and  in  spare  hours 


at  home  among  the  wonderful  junk-shops  of  Xew 
York.  He  has  an  exclusive  collection  of  antique 
finger-rings ;  another  of  the  embroidered  and 
faded  samplers  of  our  grandmothers'  day;  a  third 
of  bird-cages,  including  some  curious  specimens 
of  old  blue  delft  from  Holland ;  a  remarkable  col- 
lection of  old  glass  bottles  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and 
colors  ;  and  a  most  interesting  array  of  full-rigged 
model  ships,  both  large  and  small. 

"Mr.  Drake  is  a  born  collector  who  pursues  his 
fads  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  boy  of  sixteen.  He 
is  one  of  the  youngest  men  of  his  age  in  New 
York :  and  when  he  becomes  thoroughly  inter- 
ested in  showing  his  treasures,  he  is  like  a  happy 
child,  with  the  magnetism  to  transform  his  visi- 
tors into  admiring  playmates.  The  only  draw- 
back to  this  temporary  forgetfulness  of  condi- 
tions, on  the  part  of  Mr.  Drake's  guests,  is  that 
they  presently  emerge  from  his  toy-land  of 
warmth,  and  color,  and  music,  to  find  with  a 
shock  that  they  are  old  again,  or  at  least  grown 
up ;  that  they  have  been  beguiled  by  a  wizard 
who  does  not  have  to  emerge,  but  remains  be- 
hind in  the  pleasant  delusion  and  the  beautiful 
play-house." 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  Mr.  Shelton  finds  the 
"make-believe"  and  "play-house"  of  childhood  a 
fitting  image  for  Mr.  Drake's  miniature  palace  of 
art,  while  he  shows  conclusively  that  its  beauty 
and  treasure  had  power  to  make  grown-ups  young 
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again.     And.  along  with  his  admirable  word-pic- 
tures, we  print  here  several  photographs  selected 
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from  interior  views  of  the  house  itself— because 
-  they  reveal,  better  than  any  words, 
what  rich  spoil  of  loveliness  Mr.  Drake's  taste 
and  knowledge  had  gathered  from  far  and  near. 
All  these  beautiful  objects  are  antiques  — the 
work  of  the  years  when  the  artisan  wrought  with 
the  love  of  an  artist  and  put  his  soul  into  the 
thing  that  he  was  fashioning,  whatever  it  might 
be.  And  of  course  no  photographs,  can  give  the 
rare  effects  of  color  which  mellowed  all  this  opu- 
lent array  inl  neral  harmony  and  glow. 
But  this  brief  summary  presents  only  the  mer- 
utlinc  of  Mr.  Drake's  singularly  Useful  and 
successful  life.  The  things  that  counted  most  in 
it  — that  made  up  his  winning  and  unusual  person- 
ality—cannot  be  told.  Vet  from  what  is  here 
recorded,  girls  and  boys  may  at  least  gain  some 
glimpses  of  the  traits  that  made  him  the  man  he 
was  and  won  the  deep  esteem  and  affection  of  all 
his  friends  and  fellow-workers,  who  cherish  the 
memory  of  his  unnumbered  kindnesses,  his  un- 
wearying ty.  and  his  happy  serenity  of 
spirit  that  radiated  gentleness  and  cheer. 


]n  the  early  years  of  his  work  upon  the  m ... 
zines,  his  business  associates  included  Mr.  Ros- 
well  Smith,  the  founder  and  first  president  of 
The  Century  Co.  and  the  liberal,  active  head  of  all 
its  varied  projects:  Dr.  J.  <  i.  Holland,  the  first 
editor  of  The  Century  Magazine,  and  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  his  successor:  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge,  for  thirty-two  years  editor  of  St.  Nich- 
olas; Mr.  Frank  II.  Sen;,  the  second  president 
of  the  company:  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Chichester, 
for  many  years  its  treasurer.  These  all  preceded 
him  into  the  Great  Beyond;  but  with  all  of  them 
he  labored  long  and  zealously  in  pursuit  of  the 
finest  ideals.  They  were  all  united  not  merely  by 
a  mutual  interest,  but  by  the  closest  bonds  of  com- 
radeship: and  no  member  of  that  distinguished 
and  high-minded  circle  was  more  respected  and 
beloved  than  he.  Our  young  readers  and  their 
parents  will  understand  in  what  grateful  affec- 
tion he  was  held  by  the  surviving  associate: 
both  his  earlier  and  later  years,  and  with  what 
sorrow  they  record  his  death  in  the  magazines 
which  were  his  life-work  and  his  greatest  pride. 
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BIRDS   AS  TRAVELERS 

BY   FRANK    M.   CHAPMAN 

Curator  of  Ornithology,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  1  'ork 

THE  DAY   FLIERS 

Some  birds  travel  only  by  day;  others,  only  by 
night;  while  a  smaller  number  travel  both  by  day 
and  night. 

The  day  fliers  are  strong  of  wing.  Many  of 
them  live  in  the  open  — in  the  fields  or  marshes, 
and  along  the  beaches.  Or  if  their  home  is  in  the 
trees,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  leave  them,  and  often 
make  long  flights  in  their  search  for  food.  All 
the  birds  which  gather  nightly  in  roosts,  like  rob- 
ins, grackles,  swallows,  swifts,  and  crows,  are  day 
fliers.  Blue  jays,  waxwings,  bluebirds,  many  of 
the  finches,  — like  crossbills,  redpolls,  and  snow- 
buntings,— and  even  the  tiny  humming-bird  travel 
by  day.  '■But,"  you  may  well  ask,  "why  should 
not  all  birds  travel  when  they  have  light  to  see 
the  way,  and  sleep  at  night  as  they  do  when  they 
are  not  migrating?" 

The  answer  is  that  only  those  birds  venture 
forth  by  day  which  can  fly  fast  enough  to  escape 
from  bird-killing  hawks.  Not  all  hawks  prey  on 
birds.  Most  of  them  live  chiefly  on  mice.  But 
Cooper's  hawk,  the  sharp-shinned  hawk,  and  the 
duck-hawk  are  all  cannibals.  Woe  to  the  bird 
they  chase,  unless  it  is  swift  enough  to  outdis- 
tance them  or  escape  to  the  nearest  cover. 

Ducks  and  geese,  most  snipe  and  plover,  and 
sea-birds  like  gulls  and  petrels  travel  both  by  day 
and  night.  They  are  among  the  birds  which 
carry  fuel  for  the  engine  and  can  go  long  journeys 
without  stopping  for  a  fresh  supply. 

Have  you  ever  seen  birds  migrating  by  clay? 
Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  passing 
birds  are  simpb  flying  to  or  from  the  roost,  or 
whether  they  are  actually  embarked  on  their  great 
journey.  When,  on  some  late  summer  or  early 
fall  afternoon,  we  see  swallows  hurrying  south- 
ward, we  might  well  imagine  that  they  were  bound 
for  their  winter  homes  instead  of  their  beds  in 
the  marshes.  But  when  we  hear  the  clarion  honk- 
ing of  wild  geese,  and,  looking  upward,  see  the 
flying  wedge  cleaving  its  way  steadily  and  rap- 
idly through  the  sky,  then  we  know  that  we  are 


seeing  real  bird  travelers,  and  we  wonder  where 
they  have  come  from,  where  they  are  going,  and 
how  they  can  possibly  find  the  way. 

Then,  in  the  early  spring,  when  the  black  flocks 
of  chattering  redwings  and  grackles  come  and  fly 
onward  toward  the  north,  we  know  that  they  be- 
long to  the  army  which  soon  will  take  possession 
of  the  land. 

Robins  usually  migrate  in  scattered  companies 
or  "loose  flocks"  as  they  are  termed.     Bluebirds 


THE    FLYING    WEDGE    OF    WILD   GEESE. 

have  much  the  same  habit,  but  are  perhaps  even 
more  scattered.  When  they  are  traveling,  one 
can  hear  their  soft  flight-note,  tur-wee,  tur-wee, 
all  day  long,  as  bird  after  bird  passes  overhead. 

Trows  migrate  much  as  they  return  to  the 
roost.  In  March  and  October  one  may  see  single 
birds  or  groups  of  three  or  four  flying  rather 
high  and  as  though  they  had  an  important  engage- 
ment somewhere.  Such  flights  may  last  all  day, 
while  the  return-to-the-roost  flight,  we  know, 
takes  place  only  in  the  late  afternoon. 

I  lawks  also  travel  in  this  way.  Some  days  in 
the  fall  one  or  more  hawks  will  be  in  sight  from 
morning  until  evening,  all  flying  in  the  same  di- 
rection, as  though  they  were  going  to  the  same 
place. 

In  the  spring,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  I  have  seen  flocks 
containing  thousands  of  hawks  migrating  north- 
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ward.  Although  closely  massed,  they  did  not 
move  onward  in  a  solid  body  like  a  flock  of  black- 
birds, but,  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  they  circled  about 
and  among  each  other  in  the  most  remarkable  and 
confusing  manner.     But  in  spite  of  their  wheel- 
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ing.  they  all  passed  rapidly  northward  and  were 
soon  out  of  sight. 

Some  years  later,  in  March,  in  the  same  part  of 
Mexico,  I  saw  a  flock  of  several  thousand  white 
pelicans  migrating  northward.  These  great  birds 
measure  eight  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  their  out- 
stretched wings.  Like  the  hawks,  their  flight  was 
not  in  a  direct  line,  but  in  a  series  of  intertwin- 
ing loops.  The  sun  shone  on  their  snowy  plu- 
mage, and  against  the  background  of  bine  moun- 
tains they  made  a  sight  of  great  beauty.  They 
were  as  dazzling  white  as  snowflakes  in  a  squall, 
but,  unlike  snowflakes,  their  motions  were  as 
stately  and  dignified  as  those  of  dancers  in  a 
minuet.  So,  sweeping  grace- fully  around  each 
other,  they  too  were  quickly  lost  to  view. 

Why  birds  Should  travel  in  tins  manner  in- 
stead of  "as  the  crow  Hies."  I  cannot  say.  It 
must  at  least  double  the  distance  they  cover.  We 
cannot  believe  thai  tiny  keep  rounding  up  the 
tlock  to  prevent  any  stragglers  from  being  lost, 
for  we  have  found  in  what  scattered  companies 
hawks,  perhaps  of  the  same  kind  as  those  seen 
in  Mexico,  travel  in  the  fall.  Possibly  these 
spring  flights  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
courtship  customs  of  that  time  of  year. 

A    PATH  WAV    IN    Til  E    AIR 

It   is  most    interesting   to   observe   how   closely 

widely  separated  flocks  or  groups  of  migrating 
birds  follow  the  same  invisible  pathway  through 

the  air.  I  have  seen  swallows  flying  northward 
in    small    bodies,    which    followed    each    other    at 


short  intervals.  Sometimes  several  minutes 
would  pass  before  a  bird  was  seen.  Then  the  last 
ones  to  go  by  would  be  far  out  of  sight,  for  they 
were  not  flying  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the 
earth.  But  each  bird  followed  those  that  had 
gone  before  it,  as  though  guided  by  the  marks  of 
wing-beats  in  the  air. 

In  the  same  way  I  have  seen  herring-gulls,  in 
the  spring,  migrating  over  my  home  at  Engle- 
wood.  New  Jersey.  They  were  flying  toward  the 
northeast  in  flocks  of  fifteen  to  twenty  birds,  and 
were  about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  earth. 
At  times,  several  flocks  could  be  seen  at  once. 
Then  several  minutes  would  pass  without  any 
more  gulls  appearing.  But  soon  another  flock 
would  come  out  of  the  southwest  and  follow  as 
directly  after  those  which  were  now  several  miles 
ahead  as  though  there  were  guide-posts  in  the 
sky. 

Besides  those  day  travelers  which  fly  near 
enough  to  the  earth  to  be  seen,  there  are  others 
which  fly  too  far  above  us  to  be  within  range  of 
our  eyes.  On  September  30,  1894.  an  astronomer 
at  Shere,  England,  was  studying  the  sun  through 
a  telescope.  Every  few  seconds,  during  the  ten 
minutes  he  watched,  a  bird  was  seen  to  pass 
slowly  through  his  field,  flying  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection; but  with  the  naked  eye  not  a  bird  could 
be  seen. 

Our  ears  really  tell  us  more  than  our  unaided 
eyes  about  the  day  fliers  which  are  traveling  far 
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up  in  the  sky.  With  nothing  to  turn  them  from 
their  course,  sound  waves  carry  surprising  dis- 
either  up  from  the  earth  or  down  to  it. 
Balloonists  tell  us  how  clearly  they  can  hear 
voices  of  people  who  are  scarcely  visible  to  them. 
So  we  may  hear  the  notes  of  passing  birds  which 
are  traveling  at  too  great  a  height  to  be  seen. 
The  mellow    whistles  of  certain  snipe  and  plover 
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tell  us  that  they  are  passing  along  the  birds'  air- 
line when  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  see  them.  But, 
if  we  answer,  we  may  in  time  see  a  black  speck 
in  the  sky  which  responds  to  our  call  and  finally 
circles  close  overhead. 

On  one  occasion,  in  Central  Park,  New  York 
City,  I  heard  the  flutelike  call  of  a  yellow-leg 
snipe,  which  was  migrating  high  over  the  city. 
Perhaps  he  was  calling  to  some  companion  in  the 
skv.  Certainly  there  was  nothing  on  the  earth  to 
attract  him.  But  putting  my  fingers  to  my  lips.  1 
whistled  a  loud  imitation  of  his  notes.  Quickly 
he  answered.  I  whistled  again,  and  soon  could 
see  a  black  dot  circling  high  above  me.  Larger 
and  larger  it  grew,  louder  and  more  frequent  be- 
came his  cry,  and  within  a  minute,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  passers-by,  the  bird  was  flying  anx- 
iously back  and  forth  just  over  my  head.  But 
unable  to  find  the  bird  which  had  called  to  him. 
he  soon  mounted  high  in  the  air  and  continued 
his  journey. 

THE    PASSEXGER-PIGEOX 

Oxe  of  the  most  remarkable  of  day  fliers  was  the 
passenger-pigeon.  At  times,  several  days  were 
required  for  the  migrating  hosts  to  pass  a  given 
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point.  The  procession  stretched  from  horizon  to 
horizon  and  was  a  mile  or  more  in  width.  Often 
the  sun  would  Be  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  flying 
birds. 

In  1S08,  Alexander  Wilson.  America's  pioneer 
ornithologist,  estimated  that,  during  a  great  flight 
of  pigeons  which  he  saw  in  Kentucky,  2,230,272,- 
000  birds   passed   in    four  hours.       Twenty   years 


later  they  were  still  so  abundant  that  Audubon 
wrote:  "I  have  satisfied  myself  by  long  observa- 
tion that  nothing  but  the  gradual  diminution  of 
our  forests  can  accomplish  their  decrease."  But 
Audubon  did  not  realize  the  power  of  the  market 
gunner  unrestrained  by  law.  Forests  we  still 
have,  but  of  the  pigeons  not  one  remains. 

INSTINCT 

The  winter  had  been  a  hard  one,  and  the  intense 
cold  had  only  moderated  enough  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  meadow  people  to  venture  out  without 
becoming  actually  sluggish  with  its  biting  intensity. 
So  late  in  the  season,  and  still  the  hard,  frozen 
snow  lay  as  if  possible  thaws  were  unknown. 

To-night  the  moon  shone  clear  and  brilliant  in 
a  steel-blue  sky,  and  every  projecting  weed-stalk 
stood  arrayed  in  glittering  ice-jewels,  with  a 
sharp  black  shadow  extending  along  the  snow 
from  its  base. 

The  hardy  little  meadow-mice,  who  seldom 
mind  how  cold  it  is,  during  this  winter  had  passed 
many  a  day  and  night  inside  the  galleries  that  ran 
in  all  directions  among  the  frozen  grass-roots 
from  their  nest  under  the  snow  without  coming 
to  the  surface  at  all,  and  everything  eatable  within 
those  icy  passages  had  been 
devoured  long  ago. 

So  long  had  the  snow  and 
ice  lasted  that  the  younger 
generation  had  no  knowledge 
of  thaws,  or  sudden  high 
tides  that  swept  over  the 
marsh,  turning  it  into  a  rag- 
ing sea,  when  only  the  lucky 
ones  ever  lived  to  remember 
if  they  were  caught  in  it. 

The  Veteran  of  the  colony 
had  aroused  himself  from 
his  day's  sleep,  and.  with  a 
stretch  and  yawn,  had  shiv- 
ered as  he  washed  his  face 
v  ith  both  paws  at  once,  after 
the  fashion  of  his  kind,  in 
preparation  for  the  night's 
adventures. 

The    biting    cold    had    be- 
come a  settled  fact  in  his  ex- 
istence,   a    sort    of    fate    that 
was  there   for  all  time,  and  he  started  out   to  ex- 
plore the  eaten-out  tunnels  without  much  expec- 
tation of  finding  anything  there. 

Presently  he  paused,  as  his  keen  nose  told  him 
that  at  one  spot  there  were  a  few  seeds  left  in 
one  of  the  pockets  where  food  had  been  stored  in 
the  fall,  and  the  snow  had  penetrated  and  formed 
an   ice-bank  around  them. 
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"THE    VETERAN    PAUSED 
AND    SNIFFED.'' 


Even  as  he  stopped  to  investigate,  the  warning 
squeal  of  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
colony  told  that  they  also  had  located  the  store: 
but  the  snarling  teeth  of  the  Veteran,  as  he 
turned  toward  them,  warned  them  to  respect  his 
age  and  prowess. 

With   all   his    strength   of   teeth   and   claws   he 

attacked  the  frozen, 
matted  grass-roots 
and  stems,  and  in  a 
few  moments  had 
uncovered  the  be- 
ginning of  a  store 
of  seeds  placed  there- 
in the  autumn,  when 
food  was  abundant. 
He  ate  what  he 
wanted,  but  he  had 
other  plans.  and 
soon  left  to  continue 
on  his  way  to  the 
opening  of  the  bur- 
row, while  the  other 
members  of  the  col- 
ony lost  no  time  in 
satisfying  their  hunger  by  finishing  the  rest  of 
the  supply. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  burrow,  hidden  under 
the  frozen  remnant  of  the  .-alt-grass  that 
abounded  along  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  he  paused 
with   uplifted  head  and  twitching  nostrils. 

The  wondrous  clear  moonlight  changed  every 
twig  and  frozen  grass-blade  to  silver  and  blue, 
and  they  each  and  every  one  cracked  with  the  in- 
tensity of  the  cold. 

Still  the  Veteran  paused  and  sniffed.  It  was 
just  as  cold  ;.  .erything  was  just  as  hard 

as  ever,  and  everything  was  still  crackling  with 
the  frost:  but  there  was  something  new  in  the  air. 
A  change  was  coming. 

He  knew  the  marsh  well,  and,  while  it  was  as 
hard  as  it  was  to-night,  there  was  no  need  to 
hunt  for  firm  ground.  He  made  his  way  aero-- 
the  ice  from  grass-roots  to  clumps  of  bushes,  find- 
ing a  seed  here  ami  there  that  had  been  over- 
looked by  the  other  prowlers ;  but  he  steadily 
headed  toward  the  other  side  of  the  marsh,  where 
the  long,  low  farm-buildings  stood  black  against 
the  moonlit  sky.  pausing  every  few  feet  to  sniff 
with  upraised  head. 

-  he  left  the  cattails"  shelter  at  the  edge  of 
the  higher  ground,  a  black  shadow  against  the 
snow  passed  beyond  without  a  sound,  and  he  knew 
the  fox  wa-  also  looking  for  food  near  the  barns. 
Famine  was  in  the  land,  ami  the  barns  and 
sheds  were  the  only  hope  of  many  of  the  meadow 
people. 


The  slightest  rustle  or  cry  would  have  brought 
the  enemy  hunting  for  him.  Nothing  but  abso- 
lute stillness  could  protect  him.  but  he  was  ex- 
perienced and  not  easily  startled. 

The  shadow  passed.  Although  everything 
seemed  clear,  he  distrusted  the  signs  and  made 
use  of  every  grass-root  and  fallen  branch  as  a 
shelter. 

But  the  barn  walls  were  reached  and  the  little 
hole  found  that  he  knew  so  well. 

His  kind  did  not  enter  barns  except  in  dire 
necessity,  but  he  had  found  that  there  were  times 
when   it   was   wise. 

The  feast  was  long,  and  there  were  others,  who 
were  ready  to  dispute  his  right.  More  than  one 
scrimmage  resulted  before  he  reappeared,  an  hour 
before  the  dawn. 

Again  his  head  went  up  in  the  air.  his  nostrils 
twitched  — there  was  a  cloudiness  that  had 
dimmed  the  brilliancy  of  the  night,  and  a  wind 
was  rising  in   low   gusty  breaths. 

He  had  advanced  well  on  his  way  toward  the 
marsh,  when  a  shadow  crossed  his  path.  An  al- 
most involuntary  jump  on  one  side  was  all  that 
-aved  him,  as  the  owl's  wings  indented  the  snow 
beside  where  he  had  been. 

Not  a  sound  from  that  swift-moving  shadow. 
He  forced  himself  among  the  shoots  of  a  wild- 
rose  bush,  heedless  of  the   scratches  he  received 


"HE    WAITED   AS    IMF.    SILENT    TERROR    PAS 

on  every  side,  and  waited  as  that  .silent  terror 
passed  once  more.  hut.  finding  nothing,  went  its 
way. 

Again    he    started    on    his    homeward    juurney, 
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traveling  warily  and  keeping  well  within  the 
shelter  of  every  twig,  until  the  hand  of  salt  grass- 
stalks  at  the  edge  of  the  marsh  were  reached. 

He  gained  the  mouth  of  the  burrow  and  again 
he  raised  his  head  and  sniffed.  As  he  did  so,  the 
first  soft  fleecy  snowflake  fluttered  down. 

Fie  slept  soundly  all  day,  for  it  had  been  a 
glorious  feast,  and  he  was  warmer  and  more  com- 
fortable than  lie  had  been  for  weeks.  But  there 
is  an  end  to  all  things,  and  the  alarmed  squealing 


"ONWARD    CAUTIOUSLY    MOVED    THE    LITTLE    BAND. 

and  scampering  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
colony  at  last  disturbed  him. 

He  stretched  and  yawned  as  he  awoke,  washed 
ln's  face  with  dainty  paws,  stroking  and  shaking 
his  sleek  fur  into  place,  but  stopping  occasionally 
tn  listen  to  the  excitement  among  the  others. 
Then  he  was  ready  for  the  work  of  earning  a 
living  again. 

As  he  approached  the  entrance  to  the  burrow 
he  sniffed  ami  sniffed,  and  his  pace  became  slower 
ami  slower,  as  the  air,  warm  and  wet  with  rain 
and  half-thawed  snow,  reached  him. 

The  other  members  of  the  colony  were  gath- 
ered at  that  end  of  the  burrow,  but  the  Veteran 
traveled  past  them. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  he  poked  his  nose  out. 
lie  felt  the  warmth  and  drenching  wet  every- 
where, and  heard  the  crackling  of  the  breaking 
ice.  The  wind  was  driving  a  gale,  and  the  flying 
clouds  streamed  overhead  as  if  in  sympathy  with 
the  fear  and  confusion  below.  The  thaw  had 
come  while  he  slept. 

Only  a  moment  did  it  take  him  to  realize  the 
change,  and  his  instinct  told  him  of  the  danger. 

lie  darted  hack  to  the  burrow  and  uttered  a 
shrill  squeal.  Instantly  the  burrow  became  silent. 
Again  he  called,  and  the  whole  clan  answered  the 
cry.  Young  and  old  came  crowding  to  the  en- 
trance, while  the  Veteran  moved  outside  with  one 
more  sharp  call. 


It  was  tlu-  flitting,  and  they  all  knew  that  their 
leader's  instinct  told  him  that  a  serious  danger 
u  as  near. 

He  led  the  way,  not  in  a  straight  line  across 
frozen  surfaces  this  time,  but  from  grass-root  to 
grass-root,  testing  any  smooth  surface,  for  the 
cracking  ice  tells  how  it  is  being  forced  up  from 
below  as  well  as  weakened  by  the  melting  snow 
above. 

Overhead  circled  the  great,  winged  enemies- 
crows  and  gulls  and  herons 
—  ready  to  seize  those  unfor- 
tunates who  would  soon  be 
drowned  out  of  their  winter 
quarters  and  fall  an  easy 
prey,  numbed  as  they  were 
with  fear  and  cold. 

Onward  cautiously  moved 
the  little  band.  Once  a  young 
mouse  broke  from  the  com.- 
pact  mass  and  scampered  out 
on    the    wet    ice    beside    the 
grass-tufts,    when    an    omi- 
nous     cracking      told      how- 
slight   a   thing  would  break 
that  ice-crust  and  let  the  ris- 
ing waters  cover  the  surface. 
The  Veteran,  with  snarling  teeth,  turned  sav- 
agely on  the  venturesome  one,  on  whom  he  be- 
stowed a  sharp  bite  as  he  scrambled  back  to  the 
higher  and  safer  level  of  the  grass-tufts. 

Where,  on  the  first  trip,  the  ground  had  been 
white  and  hard,  there  were  now  bogs  and  raging 
seas,  and  more  than  once  they  had  to  swim  for 
their  lives. 

But  they  would  cross  the  marsh  in  safety  if 
only  the  ice  would  hold  a  few  moments  longer. 

Their  progress  was  slow,  as  many  of  the  pud- 
dles had  to  he  forded  and  the  driving  wind  stirred 
their  surfaces  into  serious  waves  for  the  mouse- 
folk  to  navigate. 

They  struggled  on  until  the  end  of  the  marsh 
was  in  sight  and  the  rising  ground  beyond  showed 
a  harbor  of  refuge,  hut  between  them  ami  the 
solid  ground  lay  a  patch  of  crackling  ice,  covered 
with  melting  snow  under  the  driving  rain. 

They  paused  with  plaintive,  suppressed  squeals, 
when  an  extra  crash  told  that  the  ice  had  given 
w  ay. 

The  Veteran,  with  his  sharp  cry  of  warning, 
plunged  into  the  seething  waters  as  the  ice  disap- 
peared under  the  storm-driven  tide. 

The  others  followed,  seizing  any  sticks  or  drift- 
ing debris  that  comes  from  every  corner  when 
the  tide  drives. 

The  wind  helped  as  it  drove  the  waves  toward 
the   edge   of   the   land,   ami   in   a    few   moments   it 
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was  an  exhausted  and  draggled  band  that  crawled 
out  on  the  higher  ground ;  but  the  Veteran's  cry 
brought  them  together. 

As  they  struggled  onward  toward  the  shelter- 
ing walls  of  the  barn,  they  looked  back  many 
times  at  the  raging  sea  that  covered  the  place  of 
their  winter  home,  from  which  there  would  have 
been  no  escape  by  this  time,  if  the  Veteran's  in- 
stinct had  not  warned  him  of  the  rising  waters. 

X.  M.  Pairpoint. 

ELECTRIC  BLOCK-SIGNALS 

A  wholly  new  automatic  block-signal  system, 
of  a  type  never  before  used  on  any  railroad  and 
doing  away  entirely  with  the  use  of  varicolored 
lights,  has  just  been  put  into  operation  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  the 
wonderful  new  electric  road 
between  Philadelphia  and  Pa- 
oli.  Pennsylvania. 

The  feature  of  the  new  sig- 
nals is  the  substitution,  for 
day  and  night  use  alike,  of 
brilliant  white  electric  lights, 
showing  sharply  against  a 
black  background,  in  place  of 
the  moving  arms  of  the  sema- 
phore hitherto  used  by  day  and 
the  colored  lights  used  at 
night. 

All  positions  of  the  sema- 
phore arms  — horizontal,  diag- 
onal, and  vertical  — are  dupli- 
cated in  the  new  signals  by  the 
rows  of  electric  lights.  Each 
signal  has  a  sufficient  number 
of  rows  of  lights  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  two  semaphore 
arms. 

To  make  the  lights  clearly 
visible    even    in    the    bright* 

sunlight,  the  voltage  used  in  the  daytime  is  nearly 
quadruple  that  used  at  night.  The  lamps  can 
easily  be  seen  in  the  clearest  sunshine  for  more 
than  4000  feet.  So  powerful  an-  the  lamps  that. 
when  the  full  current  is  used  at  night,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  read  large  type  by  their  light  at  a  dis 
tance  of  1 feet. 

Each  signal  protects  a  block  of  track  3500  fret 
in  length.  A  train  passing  a  signal  will  auto 
matically  set  it  at  "stop."  When  the  train  reaches 
the  next  block,  the  first  signal  changes  to  "cau- 
tion." Another  position  of  lights  shows  when 
two  full  blocks  are  clear,  a, id  a  fourth  position, 
when  three  or  more  are  unoccupied. 

An  engineman  always  receives  notice  of  a  pos 
sible   stop   at    least   701)0   feet   in  advance,   and   re- 


ceives two  cautionary  signals  before  approaching 
the  "stop"  signal. 

The  new  signals  are  mounted  on  structural- 
steel  bridges,  which  span  the  tracks  and  serve 
the  additional  purpose  of  anchoring  the  trolley- 
wires. 

As  color  plays  no  part  in  the  scheme  of  the 
new  signals,  all  possibility  of  the  engineman  fail- 
ing to  distinguish  at  night  between  red.  while, 
and  green  lights  is  banished. 

Thus  the  new  signal  assures  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree  of  safety  and  the  greatest  certainty 
and  efficiency  in  operation,  as  well  as  economy  in 
installation  and  maintenance,  since  all  moving 
parts  have  been  eliminated  from  the  signals  them- 
selves.    There  is  no  delicate  machinerv  mounted 


THE    NEW    BLOCK-Sirj.VAI.    BRIDGE. 

in  the  signal  bridges  to  gel  out  of  order  or  re- 
quire attention. 

I'..    I  ,ESL1  E  <  i  1 1.1.I  \ M s. 

RIVERS  FORMED  BY  GLACIERS 

SOME  fixers  are  formed  by  a  rather  slow  prOC 
Fed  by  springs  or  small  ponds,  they  issue  forth 
as  mere  rivulets  to  be  reinforced  by  other  streams 
until  they  have  reached  a  size  that  entitles  them 
to  be  termed  rivers.  Some,  like  the  St.  Lawrence. 
having  their  source  in  some  extensive  lake,  pa^s 
through  no  intermediate  state,  but  proceed  as 
full-fledged  rivers  directly  upon  their  course  to 
the  sea. 

(  Mhers  emerge  with  a   rush  and   roar    from  the 
heart   of  glaciers   located    far   up  on   the   sid< 
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THE   STREAM     ["HAT    BURSTS    FROM    THE   GLACIER. 


NT    RAINIER,    WASHINGTON,    FROM    WHOSE    RUGGED 
SIDES    TWENTY    GLACIERS    RADIATE    LIKE    THE 

ARMS    OF    A   GIGANTIC    STARFISH. 


lofty  mountains.  The  waters  of  these  glacier- 
born  rivers  are  not  crystal  clear,  as  many  sup- 
pose, but  are  milky  white,  due  to  the  lava  dust 
and  powdered  scoria  contained  in  the  ice-mass. 
This  color  the  waters  retain  for  miles  as  they 
flow  through  the  lowlands,  proclaiming  their  par- 
entage to  the  observant  eye. 

From  the  rugged  sides  of  Mount  Rainier, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  over  14,000  feet,  and 
which  John  Muir  declares  America's  noblest 
mountain,  twenty  glaciers  radiate  like  the  arms 
of  a  gigantic  starfish.  From  each  of  these  springs 
a  river. 

The  great  Nisqually  Glacier,  one  of  the  largest 
on  the  mountain,  rears  its  "snout,"  or  lower  end, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  automobile 
road  which  ascends  the  mountain  to  an  altitude 
o!"  six  thousand  feet. 

The  face  of  the  glacier  is  four  hundred  feet  in 
height.  From  a  cavern  in  the  ice-mass  a  large 
stream,  called  the  Nisqually,  bursts  forth  with  a 
boom  and  goes  rushing  down  the  valley,  and  fi- 
nally empties  into  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound. 
It  is  seldom  indeed  that  one  witnesses  the  for- 
mation of  a  river  under  such  favorable  sur- 
roundings, 

I  \s.  C.  McCurdy. 
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THE   -SEA-SLED" 

Xy.uk,  X.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  With  the  permission  of  Mr. 
La  Chappelle.  the  designer  and  builder,  I  am 
sending  you  some  photographs  and  the  following 
description  of  a  unique,  aerially  driven  boat,  de- 
signed to  operate  on  very  shallow  waters.  It  is 
called  a  sea-sled. 

It  is  named  Yolanda.II,  and  draws  only  two 
inches  when  running  with  a  load  of  ten  persons. 
Two  motors,  each  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  horse- 
power, drive  two  aerial  pro- 
pellers, nine  feet  in  diameter. 
at  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
revolutions  per  minute.  The 
sled  attains  a  speed  of  forty- 
five  miles  an  hour. 

The  hull  is  twenty-eight 
feet  long,  nineteen  feet  wide, 
and  two  feet  three  inches 
deep :  it  is  formed  of  six 
wooden  pontoons  placed 
crosswise  to  the  length  of 
the  boat.  The  rudder  is  at 
the  bow.  She  is  designed  to 
carry  mail  on  the  upper  Mag- 
dalena  River  in  the  United 
States  of  Colombia. 

Early  in  November  the  sea -sled  was  tested  on 
the  Hudson  River  before  his  Excellency  the  Co- 
lombian Minister  to  the  United  States,  and  was 
accepted  by  Sefior  Don  Gabriel  Mejia.  who  holds 
the  contract  for  the  transportation  of  mails  in 
the  United  States  of  Colombia. 


Trusting  that  other  children  will  be  interested 
in  the  Yolanda, 

Your  loving  reader, 
Katherine  Jane  Judson  i  age  14). 

HUMAN  LIFE  DEPENDS  ON  THE  BIRDS 

Do  you  know  what  calamity  could  be  even  greater 
than  the  present  European  war— what  would 
cause  an  even  greater  loss  of  life?  Mr.  John 
Davey,  of   Kent,   Ohio,  big  brother  to  the  birds 
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The    Yolanda   II   was  built   with   the  greatesl 
recy.      The    villagers    knew     nothing    about    it 
until  it  was  launched  and  tested  on  the  river. 


V-SLED,    SHOWING    THE   AERIAL   PROPELLERS. 


and  doctor  to  the  trees,  has  found  out  what  it  is 
and  tells  us.     1  le  says  : 

"Human  life  depends  upon  vegetation.  We 
should  all  starve  if  vegetation  ceased  for  a  year. 
But  vegetation  depends  upon  the  birds,  who  pro- 
tect it  from  destruction  by  inseel 

"Human  life,  therefore,  de- 
pends upon  the  birds.  All 
insectivorous  birds  in  this 
country  are  decreasing  ten 
per  cent,  each  year.  Unless 
we  start  at  once  to  increase 
their  numbers,  to  protect 
them  and  kill  their  enemies, 
within  a  decade  will  occur  the 
■—-I  disaster  to  humanity  which  I 

f-^*  have  spoken  of  —a  catastro- 

phe more  aw  ful  than  the  Eu- 
ropean  war." 
'_  Decrease  in  the  number  of 

insectivorous  birds,  said  Mr. 
Davey.  is  due  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests,  depriving 
birds  of  retreats  from  storms 
and  cold,  and  to  the  enmity 
of   the    English    sparrows,   who.   he   said,   increase 
almost    as    fast    as   the    ton-measured    progeny   of 
the  canker-worm. 
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Harold  had  been  ill.  Being-  ill  is  n't  much  fun  —  not  when  you  're  ten.  But 
when  the  doctor  just  laughs  a  great  big  jolly  laugh  and  says:  "  No  more  bottles 
or  powders,  old  man  !  A  dog,  a  pony,  and  a  sleeping-tent  out  there  on  the  lawn, 
with  three  good  meals  a  day  and  a  lunch  between  times,"  why,  then  being  ill  is  n't 
so  bad  after  all. 

Harold  knew  a  lot  of  things  to  do  with  a  pony  and  a  dog.  But  this  story  is  n't 
about  the  good  times  they  had  and  the  long  jaunts  they  took,  Harold  riding  Star, 
with  Ponto  racing  ahead  after  rabbits,  or  barking  up  a  tree  at  a  squirrel  which 
scolded  him  roundly  at  having  been  chased.  It  is  about  the  time  when  Harold 
forgot  to  give  Star  her  supper,  and  what  happened  afterward. 

Harold  had  played  late,  and  had  come  home  just  in  time  to  sit  down  at  the 
table.  It  was  a  rule  that  he  should  feed  Star  before  he  came  to  the  table.  .  But 
supper  would  get  cold  if  he  went  to  the  barn  first.  Surely  just  this  once  it  would 
not  matter  if  Star  waited  ! 

It  did  matter,  though,  for  after  supper  he  forgot  all  about  it.  He  never  thought 
of  it  once  until  he  woke  up  next  morning  and  started  out  to  feed  Star  as  usual. 
Then  he  remembered. 

"  I  '11  give  her  enough  this  morning  to  make  up,"  he  thought  as  he  hurried 
toward  the  barn.  He  heard  no  welcoming  whinny  as  he  entered  the  stable  :  Star's 
stall  was  empty.  He  was  not  troubled  at  first,  for  the  barn  was  near  the  orchard, 
and  the  pony  was  sometimes  turned  out  there  for  a  run.  He  whistled  for  Ponto 
and  went  out  to  the  orchard  fence.  The  pony  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Neither 
did  Ponto  answer  to  his  calls. 

Then  he  was  frightened  !      He  ran  to  the  house,  calling  loudly  as  he  ran  : 
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"Oh,  Papa,  Papa!  Star  is  gone!  "  Then,  as  his  father  came  out  of  the  house, 
he  added  soberly,  "  I  forgot  to  feed  her  last  night,  and  now  she  's  gone." 

Harold's  father  came  and  looked  the  barn  over.  The  halter  was  gone — 
he  thought  it  must  have  been  untied. 

"  Horse-thieves,  I  'm  afraid,"  he  said. 

"  But  Ponto  is  gone,  too  ;  the)-  would  n't  steal  Ponto  !  "  objected  Harold,  ready 
to  cry  in  spite  of  his  ten  years. 

"They  probably  took  good  care  that  Ponto  should  not  wake  us  up,"  answered 
Father.  That  made  Harold  feel  very  unhappy,  although  he  did  not  know  just  how 
bather  thought  the  thieves  had  taken  care  of  Ponto. 

Harold  walked  that  day  instead  of  riding,  and  everywhere  he  went  he  whistled 
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and  called  to  Ponto  and  looked  for  his  beautiful  pony.      Father  said  it  was  no  use 
to  hunt ;   he  would  tell  the  police,  and  let  them  do  the  hunting. 

Harold  worried  so  over  the  loss  of  his  pets  that  his  mother  was  afraid  he  would 
be  sick  again.  All  that  day  and  the  next  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  Ponto 
and  Star.      "  I  hope  the  horse -thieves  fed  her,"  he  said  again  and  again. 


"PONTO   ALMOST   FORGOT   HOW    TIRED   AND    FOOTSORE    HE   WAS. 

"  I  hope  so,  too,"  Mother  answered,  in  a  voice  that  was  not  cheery. 

The  second  morning,  as  he  lay  in  his  cot  in  the  open  tent  thinking  that  there 
was  not  much  use  in  getting  up  any  more,  now  that  he  had  n^  dog  to  play  with 
and  no  pony  to  ride,  he  saw,  coming  through  the  front  gate,  a  dog  that  was  so 
like  Ponto  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  Like  Ponto,  only  draggled  and  tired, 
with  his  pretty,  pointed  cars  drooping  and  his  tongue  hanging  out. 

Harold  sat  up  in  bed  and  whistled.  Such  a  change  !  It  was  Ponto,  sure  enough, 
so  happy  to  hear  Harold's  voice  that  he  almost  forgot  how  tired  and  footsore  he 
was.      Harold's  exclamations  woke  his  father,  who  slept  on  a  cot  near  by. 

"  He  must  have  come  a  long  way,"  said  Father.  "  Hurry  and  dress,  and  give 
him  something  to  cat." 

Ponto  was  hungry;  that  was  plain  to  be  seen.  He  was  also  very  glad  to  yet 
home  again,  for  he  left  his  plate  of  food  more  than  once  to  come  back  to  the 
petting  that  his  happy  young  master  gave  him. 
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Harold  thought  that,  after  Ponto  had  eaten  breakfast  and  taken  a  rest,  they 
would  go  out  for  a  walk.  But  the  dog  had  no  sooner  finished  eating  than  he  went 
to  the  gate  and  looked  up  the  road  toward  the  hills.  Harold  whistled,  and  the  dog 
started  back,  only  to  return  again  to  his  watch  toward  the  hills. 

"Papa,  can't  I  tie  Ponto  up,  or  shut  him  in  the  barn?  I  'm  afraid  he  will  run 
off  again." 

Father  came  to  the  door. 

"Just  watch  him."  said  Harold.  "  He  goes  to  the  gate  and  looks  up  the  road 
as  if  he  wanted  to  go  away  again.      I  can't  let  him  go  away  again." 

bather  walked  slowly  toward  the  gate.  Ponto  barked  joyfully  and  started  up 
the  road. 

"I  half  believe  he  wants  us  to  go  with  him,"  declared  bather.  "Is  that  it^  1  )o 
you  want  us  to  go  with  you,  old  fellow?" 

Ponto  could  not  speak  English,  but  his  dog  language  made  it  pretty  plain  that 
that  was  exactly  what  he  wanted  most.  So  Father  saddled  Prince  and  started 
out.  Harold  had  to  wait  at  home,  and  he  only  knew  what  happened  when  bather 
came  home  and  told  them  about  it. 

Ponto  led  the  way  straight  to  the  hills  that  ran  for  two  or  three  miles  along 
the  river.  Up  the  winding  road  between  the  bluffs  they  went,  then  off  through 
the  timber  by  a  well-worn  path.  As  the  trail  grew  dim,  bather  stopped  more  than 
once,  thinking  it  foolish  to  follow  the  dog  farther,  and  not  knowing  when-  the  chase 
might  lead  him.  But  Ponto  always  said  "Come  on!"  so  plainly  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  he  knew  where  he  was  going.  After  climbing  quite  a  while,  they 
reached  Star.  Her  halter-rope  was  caught  in  the  brush  in  such  a  way  as  to  tie 
her  fast,  and  all  the  grass  and  leaves  within  reach  were  eaten  close. 

So  it  had  not  been  horse-thieves,  after  all  !  ( )nly  a  carelessly  tied  halter  and  a 
hungry,  straying  pony. 

Star  seemed  almost  as  glad  as  Ponto  had  been  to  see  some  one  from  home  I 
wonder  if  you  can  guess  how  happy  Harold  was  when  his  father  came  home  lead- 
ing the  lost  pony.  I  Ie  was  just  too  happy  to  eat!  And  when  a  boy  is  as  glad  as 
that,  he  is  about  as  glad  as  he  can  be,  is  n't  he  .J 

"I  '11  never  let  Star  go  hungry  again,"  said  Harold,  as  he  fed  his  pony  that 
night  and  spread  her  a  nice  soft  bed  of  straw.  "No,  sirree!  Not  even  it  I  have 
to  go  without  my  supper  to  feed  her!" 


,>** 
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'A    SUNNY   CORNER."      BV  MARY  HOLL1STER,   AGE   15.       (GOLD  BADGE.       SILVER  BADGE  WON  Jl'LY,   I915) 


Ho,  all  you  young  lovers  of  sunshine,  behold  this  charm- 
ing photograph  that  heads  the  League  this  month,  and 
rejoice  that  summer  and  all  outdoors  are  waiting  for 
you!  Of  course,  the  view  here  presented  is  probably  on 
an  Italian  lake,  and  belongs  to  a  later  dale  in  the  calen- 
dar than  April  ist.  But  it  may  at  least  be  taken  as  a 
prophecy  of  what  awaits  you  later  on,  when  school  is 
ended  and  you  joyously  hike  to  seashore  or  mountain, 
to  lake  or  woods.  And  if  you  would  like  to  double  your 
wish  that  June  were  here,  just  read  the  opening  \  erses 
on  the  opposite  page — which  are  a  genuine  poem,  by  the 
way! — and  you  may  feel  like  throwing  study-books  into 
the  fire,  and  seeking  a  warmer  clime.  This  is  stark, 
sheer  mutiny,  we  admit,  and  your  teachers  all  may  tell 
you  so  ;  but  please  offer  the  excuse  for  an  unruly  scribe 
that,  as  these  lines  are   written,  though   March   is  nearly 


a  week  old,  a  blizzard-y  snow-storm  so  dense  that  it 
almost  hides  the  sky-scr  -  te  is   raging  outside 

the  window.  And  so,  by  contrast,  this  Italian  lake  photo- 
graph, and  these  League  verses  about  "When  the  Days 
Grow  Longer,"  and  pictures  of  "A  Sunny  Corner."  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  made  the  good  old  summer-time  shine  out 
so  vividly  that  even  an  Editor  declines  to  lie  responsible 
i<>r  every  word  he  says! 

Incidentally,  don't  overlook  that  camping-scene  either 
nor  the  two  interesting  camping  articles  on  "The  Love 
for  the  Outdoor  Life" — charming  title  that  ! — and  "How 
to  Foretell  the  Weather"-  -i  on  April  ist.  we  supp  • 
Which  leads  us  to  remark  that  there  has  n't  been  a 
word  said  as  yel  concerning  this  League  competition 
as  a  whole.  Tut  why  should  there  lie?  It  speaks  for 
itself — and  eloquently  t<>"' 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.   194 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Silver  badges,  Eliza  Anne  Peterson  (age  14),  Pennsylvania;  V.  Gregory-Cochrane  (age  t;  .  New  York;  Es- 
ther J.  Lowell  (age  15),  California;  Phyllis  Hazard  (age  14!,  Rhode  Island. 

VERSE.     Gold  badges,  Wendell  S.  Clampitt  (age  17  ,  [owa;   Annette  Auslander  (age  15),  New  York. 
Silver  badges,  Agnes  Law  (age  14),  Colorado;  Anna  Lincoln  (age  171,  Minneso 

DRAWINGS.     <  ."Id  badge,  Venette  Milne  Willard  (age   171,   Pennsylvania.      Silver  badges,  Marjorie  Wintermute 
(age  in,  California;   Louise  S.  May  |  t6  .  New  York;  Chester  E.  Bartruff  (age  15  .   fllii 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Gold  badge,  Mary  Hollister  (age  15b  South  Dakota. 

Silver  badges,  Elizabeth  B.  Bray  (age  141,  Minnesota;  Edith  Showers  1  age  ti), New  York;   Dorothy  McKee  t,  age  \2  . 
Pennsylvania;  Pauline  Beardsley  (age  13),  Colorado;  Leslie  P.  Moyer  (age   141,  Illinois;   Anna  R.  Payne  (age  1;  . 
Pennsylvania;  Margaret  Olmsted  (age  13),  Massachusetts. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.     Gold  badge,  Anna  Marie  Vogel  (age  15),  New  York. 
Silver  badge,  James  A.  Miller  |      e  13),   Mulligan. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Cold  badge,  Luther  B.  Arrington  (age  13),   Massachusetts.      Silver  badges,   Katharine  H. 
White  (age  14',  Massachusetts;   Fannie  Garson  (age  13),  New-    York;   Winifred  Walz  (age  13),  New  York. 
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WHEN'  THE  DAYS  ARE  GROWING  LONGER 

BY    SARAH    F.    EOKOCK    (AG1 

(  Honor  Member) 
When  the  days  arc  growing  longer,  comes  a  stirring  of 
the  heart. 
Comes  a  wild  resistless  longing  to  follow  roadways 
new. 
To  explore  the  huge  dim  forest  where  the  forked 
pathways  part. 
And  disclose  the  fairies'  ball-room  or  the  welcome 
fleecy  blue. 

Then  the  west  wind  whispers  softly  of  the  verdant, 
hills : 
Of  the  meadows  daubed  with  color,  each  a  scented 
swaying  sea  : 
Of  the  cloud-crowned  crested  r  the  spark! 

cadenced  rills  : 
Of  the  languid  breeze  that  ripples  the  lake's 
tranquillity  ; 

Of  the  brooklet's  song  and  tinkle  as  it   slips  along  the 
stones ; 
<  »f  the  stately,  steel-blue  river  that  is  coursing  to  the 
bay  : 
Of  the  deep  and  solemn  murmur  that  th  -ea 

intones 

its  green-capped  billows  fondle  the  frowning  cliffs 
_  ray. 


When  tlv  wild 

T<>  break  our  li  Vies  and  wander  thr 

the 

blood  afire, 

1  the  robin's  trilling  '  way. 

A  LEGEND  OF  MY  T( 

BY    ELIZA 

Tin:  first  English  fort  wes  Port 

of  which  the  town  where  I  li 
built.     Tradition  has  it  that  tl  -  >und 

to  the  creek  below.     Its  exil   v  rock 

and  led  by  underbrush. 

Ori'  lived    in    the    i 

through  the  underground 

here  had  been  no   Indian  alarms 


strolled  along  the  creek  bank,  gathering  flowers.  Sud- 
denly looking  up,  she  beheld  an  Indian  creeping  stealth- 
ily toward  her.  As  she  had  walked  some  distance  from 
the  entrance  to  the  underground  passage,  she  perceived 
that  the  better  way  to  escape  was  to  run  straight  up  the 
hill.  When  the  Indian  realized  that  the  girl  had  seen 
him,  he  gave  a  terrific  whoop  and  started  in  pursuit. 
Terror  lent  wings  to  the  girl's  feet,  and,  as  the  Indian's 
whoop  had  alarmed  the  men  of  the   fort,  they  met  her 


V    ELIZABETH    B.    BRAY, 
AGE   14.       (SILVER   B 


at  the  entrance  of  the  stockade  and  drew  her  into  safety, 
leaving  her  pursuer  a  few  paces  behind. 

A  few  days  later,  an  Indian  with  signals  of  peace 
approached  the  fort.  He  told  the  captain  that  he 
wanted  the  maiden  he  had  raced  with  for  his  squaw, 
because  she  was  the  only  paleface  he  had  ever  seen 
who  could  outrun  an  Indian.  Needless  to  say,  h 
i|Uest  was  refuse  1.  The  girl  afterwards  married  a  resi- 
dent of  the  fort,  and  she  1  -  very  fond  of  telling 
her  descendants  about  her  race  with  the  Indian. 

A  TOWN   LEGEND 

BY    JEAN    F.    BLACK     I 

The  tale  which  I  am  about  to  relate  is  an  old  one,  and 
generations  n    handed    down    by    word    of 


R>,  ACE  11. 

mthenticity,  but  will 
tell  it 

Long  ago,  in  a  certain  town  in  Greece,  there  lived  a 
wizard,  wl  called  because,  by  walking  over  the 

•rike 
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for  a  well.  Because  of  this  gift,  he  was  of  great  value 
to  the  people,  and  so  he  traveled  from  town  to  town 
and  country  to  country,  being  royally  treated  every- 
v.  hi  r<  . 

Many    years    passed  ;    then    one    day    the    wizard    was 


3UNNY  CORNER 


ISE  E.  MANLEV,  AGE  IT. 


taken  ill,  and  the  wise  physicians  said  he  could  not 
recover.  When  the  king  heard  this,  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  the  dying  man's  bedside  to  implore  him  to  betray  his 
secret   knowledge,  but  the  wizard  replied  : 

"T<  11  your  master  there  is  no  secret  in  my  power, 
but  after  my  death  my  spirit  will  enter  the  forked 
branch  of  a  tree  bearing  a  pitted  fruit." 

The  messenger  returned  to  the  king,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  wizard  died. 

So  it  is  claimed  that,  when  you  take  a  forked  branch 
of  a  tree  bearing  a  pitted  fruit  and  hold  a  prong  in 
each  hand,  the  handle  will  bend  toward  the  ground 
when  water  is  not   far  below  the  surface. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  OUR  TOWX 

BY    RUTH    ELOISE    BROWN    (AGE    I  J  I 

Somewhere  on  the  outskirts  of  town  is  an  old  house 
falling  to  ruin  and  decay,  but,  for  those  who  know  its 
story,  it  is  better  than  am   palace. 

But  what  is  there  to  call   attention  to  it"      Nothing! 
Absolutely    nothing!       The    paint    has    long    since    been 


(silver  B  -.1 

worn  off.  Inside,  the  rooms  are  perfectly  bare,  with 
no  suggestion  of  mystery.  However,  in  this  house  there 
are  many  carefully  concealed  cupboards  and  closets, 
and,   if   the    house    were   thoroughly    searched,    probably 


not  one  of  them  would  be  found,  unless  it  was  known 
how  to  pull  back  pieces  of  walls  and  lift  boards  in  the 
right  places. 

Ohio,   as   every  one   knows,   played   no   minor  part  in 
-ling  the  slaves  over  the  border  line  to  Canada  and 
freedom  :  and  this  old  house  was  a  stafion  of  the  "Un- 
derground Railway." 

The  trees  which 
stand  about  the 
house,  guarding  it 
like  sentinels, could 
tell  many  tales  of 
how.  at  night,  big, 
curtained  coaches 
would  draw  up  be- 
fore the  door  to 
deposit  slaves,  who 
would  wait,  safely- 
hidden  in  the  old 
house,  for  another 
curtained  coach  to 
take  them  on  to 
the  next  station. 
They  could  tell, 
too,  of  times  when 
slaves  would  reach 
the  house,  worn 
out  and  weary  from 
many  miles  of 
travel,  and  barely 
get  inside  before 
the  master,  think- 
ing himself  on  the 
right  trail  at  last, 
would  force  his 
way  in,  and,  after 
searching  thor- 

oughly   but    vainly, 
would  go  away  no  wiser  than  when  he  came. 

Some  of  the  slaves  were  captured  and  taken  back  into 
bondage  :  but  most  of  them  got  to  Canada,  and  lived  to 
bless  all  those  who  had  helped  them  to   freedom. 

This  is  the  legend  of  our  town. 

WHEX   THE   DAYS  GROW   LONGER 

BY    WENDELL    S.    CLAMPITT    (AGE    IJ) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  November,  1915) 
At  Christmas  time,  in  our  northern  clime. 

The  cold  north  winds  do  blow. — 
The  sun  goes  down  ;   above  the  town 

The  angels'  lanterns  glow  ; 
Upon  the  sleeping  land  below 
The  moonbeams  dance   on   the  sparkling  snow; 

When   days   start    growing   longer. 

A  month  or  more,  and  at  our  door. 

The  hungry  sparrows  cheep  : 
The   packed   highways,   o'er   which   pass  sleighs, 

With   snow   are   still   piled   deep. 
Yet  the  midday  sun.  now    Farther  north, 
To  us  a  cheery  warmth   gives   forth. 

For  days  are  growing   longer. 

The  snows  at  last  are  melting  fast. 

And  ice  down  streams  is  swirled  ; 
The   rising   sun   sees  day  begun 

In  a   newly  wakened  world. 
The  robin  sings  with  a  note  oi  cheer. 
\nd  bluebirds  tell  us.  "Spring  is  here," — 

While  days  keep  growing  longer. 


SUNNY   CORNER.         BV   PAULINB 
BEARDS!  1- V.    ACE    I  3. 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 
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.  ILLE,  AGE    17. 
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WHEN  THE  DAYS  GROW  LON 

BV    ELIZABETH    KIEFFER    I 

i  Honor  Men, : 

Long  hid  bem  atfa  the  w  iw, 

A  m<  li 

Heard  loud  whene'er  tin-  sofl   wind; 
And  j^t-n t K-  whisp'rings  'mid  tl 
And  -  "ii  tin-  lir 

When  t  hi 
And  the  hearl  I 

And  the  bluebirds  tell  the  tidit 
Thai 

us  murmur  of  the  br 

II  their  it 

Telling,  along  their  green  ii 

The  gentle  tal<  s  of  - 
And  happiness  in  h<  arts  <.\~  men 
And  in, 

When  ill' 

And  my  whole  ><ui]  tells  the  tid 
That  the  spring!  ime  '-  1  ome. 


A  LEGEND  OF  OUR  TOWN 
by  v.  <;k 

- 
re  New   Netherlands  became   New  York,  a   Dutch 
maiden    named    Gretchen  strand    lived    in    the 

little  village  of  Fishkill  Landing.     Of  her  many  suitors, 
Peter   Van    Der   Wati  r   and   James   Waldon    found   the 
favor    in    her    sight.      Unable    t"    decide    between 
them,  she  declared  that   slit-  would  marry  thi 
the  two.     To  test  th<  ir  l  ■  !   they  mu 

through  the  r  midnight. 

Though  it  was  firmly  believed  in  thai  the 

•    in  this  pi 
don    said    he    would  it,    and.    unwilling    I 

-   rival,    Van    Der   V 
rk  night,  Van   I J<r  V 
the  lonesome  trail  1. 

I    w  nh   e\  1  ry   st<  p   hi    toi  k,   bul   all 

went   well   until   he   reached   ti  the 

ra\  in<  bend  in  the  path,  a 

dark  shape  with  a  glowin  hed  hands 

him   with  a   hideous  yell.      I'm    i 

rn.r.    Van    Der  -h<-    trail, 

stopping  until    he   had    reached   his    fri<  nds.      In 
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spite   of  his   fearful   story,  Waldon   walked   through   the 

chasm    without   mishap,   and,   having   proved   it   by   Si 

people  he  met  on  the  other  side,  was  allowed  to  marry 
the  girl  he  lo\  ed. 

It  might  be  stated,  in  passing,  that  Waldon  had  a 
friend  whose  terrifying  war-whoop  was  admired  by  the 
Indians,  and  that  in  his  closet  was  a  bottle  of  phos- 
phorus. 


'A    HKAUIXG    FOK    APRIL."      BY    EVELYN    RINGEMANN,   AGE    16. 

(HONOR    MEMBER.) 


WHEN  THE  DAYS  GROW  LONGER 

BY    BARBARA    BANCROFT    (AGE    I  _M 

Tin    eventide  breeze,  in  the  last  afterglow, 
Sweeps  over  the  fields  with  a  low  singing  chant. 
'T  is  odored  with  roses  that  in  clusters  lie, 
With  sweet-grass  and  lilies  and  pink  clovers,  too. 
The  clouds  that  were  caught  by  a  far-fleeing  ray 
Were  at  once  all  aflame  as  the  sun  went  away. 
In  the  friendly  old  elms,  and  maples,  and  willows, 
Where  shadows  are  many  and  leaf-patches  deep, 
The  robins  are  chirping  while  twilight  still  lingers, 
And  the  crickets  start  in  with  their  songs  for  the  night. 
Fireflies  dart  ;  while  the  moon's  hazy  fingers 
Draw  over  the  world  a  sweet  peaceful  sleep. 


'A   SUNNY   CORNER.  BY    MARGARE1    OLMSTED,   AGE    13. 

(SILVER    BADGE  .  ) 


A   LEGEND  OF  OIK  TOWN 

BY    ESTHER  J.    LOWELL    (AGE    15) 

(Silver  Badge) 
1 1  was  a  hot  summer  day  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth  century,  in  southern  California.  The  year  was 
so  dry  that  many  streams  wen-  merely  sandy  beds.  A 
little  band  of  Spanish  soldiers,  who  were  going  from 
San  Diego  to  San  Gabriel  Mission,  had  searched  all 
day  for  water.  Parched  in  throat  and  footsore,  at  the 
time   for   evening   vespers   they   knelt   wearily   under   a 


"PflttJlk,  qfones-  Cubis)" 
"something  square."    by  marjorie 

WINTERMUTE,    \c,v.    II. 
(SILVER  BADGE.) 


large    oak    and    prayed    for    water.      Then,    lying    down, 
they  spent  a  restless  night. 

In  the  early  morning  Pasqual  was  awakened  by  a 
child's  gleeful  shout.  Not  far  off  he  saw  an  Indian  wo- 
man plodding  along  with  her  water-jug.  Before  her.  a 
merry  little  Indian  maiden  chased  butterflies  and  called 
to  the  birds. 

"Seiiors!"  called  he,  arousing  his  companions. 
"Awake!      We  shall  find  water!" 

The  nun  sprang  up  at  once  and  followed  the  Indians. 
When  they  had  gone  over  a  mile,  they  emerged  from  a 
willow  thicket  upon  a  small  stream.  Falling  to  their 
knees,  they  uttered  their  earnest  thanks  for  this  mercy. 
Then,  drinking  deeply  and  filling  their  jars,  they  in- 
quired the  way  to  San 
Gabriel  from  the  won- 
derstruck  Indian  wo- 
man. She  had  been 
taught  enough  Spanish 
by  the  padres  to  answer 
brokenly  : 

"Up  stream  go  ;  path 
find  over  hills ;  soon 
come,   Seiiors." 

Before  continuing 

their  journey  they  again 
consecrated  the  spot  and 
named  it,  "Neustra  Se- 
nora  la  Reina  de  Los 
Angeles  (Our  Lady  the 
Queen  of  the  Angels  I." 
Following  the  Indian's 
instructions,  they  soon 
arrived   at    San    Gabriel. 

It      cannot      be      said 
whether   or  not   this   story   is  true,  but  at   least   the   old 
Spanish  name  still  clings  to  the  spot  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,   and   this  is  the   legend   of  our  town — now   the 
famous  tourist  center  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

WHEN  THE   DAYS  GROW   LONGER 

BY    MINIS    LAW    (AGE    14) 

(Silver  Badge  i 

Win  \    the   days  are   -rowing  longer, 

And  the  earth  awakes  from  sleep, 
And  the  sun's  faint  beams  grow  stronger, 

Anil   the   flowers   begin   to   peep 
Through  the  soft  brown  earth  above  them. 

And  the  hillsides  turn  to  green, 
And  the  birds  find  mates  to  love  them. 

Everywhere  new  life  is  seen. 

What  's  the  use  of  being  gloomy? 

Yield  to  springtime's  happy  call! 
Come,  rejoice  with   Mother  Nature  ! 

Spring  's  the  happiest   time  of  all. 
There  's  enough   of  gloom   and  sadness 

In  this  great  big  world  of  ours. 
Join  in   Nature's  song  ol   gladness. 

Birds  and  blossoms,  trees  and  flowers 

All  are  telling  you  'l   is  springtime. 

Calling   you   to  come   and  see. 
Listen  to  the  birds  a  singing  ! 

Listen  to  the  hummingbee  1 
Can't  you  feel  new  life  within  you? 

Can't  you  feel  the  call  to  be. 
Like  the  birds  among  the  tree-tops. 

Wild  and  joyous,  glad  and  free? 
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"WHEN  THE   DAYS  GROW  LONGER" 

BY    ANNETTE   AUSLANDEB    (  AGE    I  5  > 

{Gold  Badge.     Silver  Ba  ■ozember.  1915) 

When  the  days  grow  longer,  ;i  something  - 

In  the  moist  brown  earth  and  the  heart  of  me, 
And  I  feel  it  quicken  on  briar  and  tree, 
And  thrill  in  the  flame  of  the  g 

When  the  days  grow  longer,  the  morning  starts 

With  a  shimmer  of  sun.  and  a  choir  of  song. 
And  a  dazzle  of  dew  on  the  happy  thr 
Of  the  hills  of  God — for  a  world  of  hearts. 

When  the  days  grow  longer,  the  stilly  noon 

Nods  her  head,  as  a  butterfl;  the  bell 

Of  the  village  church,  while  the  magic  spell 

In  a  whisper  of  wind  makes  th>  roon. 

When  the  days  grow  longer,  a  flush  of  sky 

Brings  night,  and  the  moon,  and  the  revel  of 
And  a  breeze  from  over  the  ocean-bars. 

And  a  smell  of  clover  from  fields  hard  by. 

When  the  days  grow  longer,  we  laugh  and  run. 

And  Rover  comes  after,  and  scoots  thro'  our  heels. 
And  barks — well,  only  because  he  feels 

Like  barking  to  show  that  he  's  in  for  fun. 

When  the  longer,  the  earth  lifts  a  tune 

Of  life  and  the  joy  and  the  wonder  of  things. 
And  the  whole  wide  landscape   in  unison   si: 

When  tin    days  -row  lunger — in  summer  and  June. 


\     HIM 
WILLARD,  ACS    17        1 


A  LEGEND  OF  OUR  TOWN 

BY    PHYLLIS    I!  \ZABD    (aCI     14) 

( Sih  ■ 
In  the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  then-  lived 
in    Newport   a   qu<  1  r  old   man.   who  had   a   fund  of  local 
ds  and   superstition:  rticularly  interesting 

was  that  about  the  famous  Rhodi    Island  greening. 

It  seems   thai  of  hi*  no  stern   voy- 

the  captain  of  th>-  Atlantis  had  th<    good   fortune 
to  rescui    a  shipwrecked  Indian  prince.     Hi*  father 
SO   di  lighti  '1     .'    hi*   miraculous   return    that    h< 
captain    a    young    apple-tree    planted    in    a    porcelain    tub 
and  which   was  said   to  b<  few  original  off- 

shoots of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  the  king  ha\ing  pos- 


-  ssion  of  it  because  his  palace  was  situated  on,  or  near, 
the  Garden  of  Eden. 

The  sea-captain  took  the  little  tree  and  brought  it 
home  to  his  ship-owner,  who.  in  turn,  preserved  it  care- 
fully, intending  to  build  a  greenhouse  and  have  the 
temperature    regulated    to    make    it    thrive.       Before    this 

-  accomplished,  however,  the  ship-owner  was  warned 
in  a  dream  that  the  climate  would  not  be  right,  and  that 
the  trie  would  have  to  be  taken  to  Rhode  Island,  as  its 
climate  was  similar  to  that  of  Assyria,  in  order  to 
make  the  tree  grow. 

He    proceeded    to    do    this,    and    planted    the    tree    at 
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V ,  a  famous  homestead  near  Newport,  and  watched 

the  tree's  development  with  pride. 

The  little  tree  grew  and  grew.  The  apples  were 
famous  the  world  over,  and  known  then,  as  now.  as  the 
"Rhode  Island  greening."  Many  people  claim  that 
spurious  apples  are  sold  them  :  that  the  originals  are  too 
precious  to  part   with  :   and  that  the  old  brand  has  died 

out.      But    you    have   only   to   secure   one   of  the   Y 

apples  and  you  will  no  longer  wonder  at  man's  fall. 

A   LEGEND  OF  OUR  TOWN 

BY    LYDIA    MOWER    (  UJK    1  J  ) 

A  few  years  previous  to  1658,  a  small  \essel  anchored 
in  the  Saugus  River  and  four  men  were  seen  to  leave 
the  boat  and  come  ashore. 

In  the  morning,  as  this  was  an  unusual  occurrence,  a 


number  of  people  from  the  settlement  of  Lynn  went  to 
bout   it.      Imagine  their  surprise   when  the  boat   was 
nowhi  ■ 

This    same    morning    a    note    was    found    in    the    iron 
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foundry  savin-  that,  if  handcuffs  and  other  iron  manu- 
factures were  left  in  a  certain  place,  silver  mom  y 
would  be  left  for  them.  These  articles  were  made,  and 
the  money  was  found  as  promised.  People  watched, 
but  no  ship  or  men  were  seen. 

Sometime   after  this,   the    four  men   returned   and  took 
up  living  in  a  secluded  part  of  Lynn  Woods. 


A    HEADING    FOR    APRIL.  P, 

FRANCES    H.    LKNZ,  AGK    16. 


Later,  these  men  were  discovered  to  be  pirates,  and 
ever  afterward  this  ravine  has  been  called  Pirates' 
Glen.  Three  were  caught  and  taken  back  to  England 
and  tried.  The  fourth.  Tom  Veal,  made  his  escape,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  a  cave  about  two  miles  north  of 
where  the  pirates  are  said  to  have  hidden  their  plunder. 

He  was  still  living  there  when,  in  1658,  there  was  an 
earthquake  throughout  New  England.  A  boulder  was 
shaken  before  the  opening  of  the  cave,  making  Tom 
Veal  a  prisoner.  Because  of  this  incident  the  cave  has 
been  named   Dungeon  Rock. 

Many  have  hunted  for  the  pirates'  treasure,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  deposited  in  Lynn  Woods,  but  all 
in   vain. 

WHEN  THE  DAYS  GROW  LONGER 

BY    ANNA    LINCOLN    (AGE    I  7  ) 

{Silver  Badge) 
After  the  king  of  winter 

Yields  to   the   voice  of   spring. 
And  birds  from  sunny  southland 

Return  and  sweet  songs  sing; 

Wlun  buttercups  and  violets  peep 

From  e\  ery  mossy  nook. 
And  through  the  soft  air  i  choes 

The  murmuring  of  the  brook; 

When  girls  with  baskets  wander 
The  fields  and   woodland  through, 

Gathering  nature's  treasures. 
Flowers  of  <  \  ery  hue  ; 

When  boys  have  pockets  brimming 
With  marbles,  tops,  and  strings, 

And  sticks  to  build  their  kites  will), 
And   numerous   other  things  | 

Winn   nature    is   awakening, 

And   sun   rays  growing  stronger. 

When   buds   burst    from   their   bondage, 
'T  is  then  the  daj  s  grow  longer. 


WHEN   THE  DAYS  GROW   LOXGER 

BY    FANN  IK    M.    BOUTON    I  AGE    10) 

Spring  's  a  little  spirit  moving 
Swift  and  always  full  of  mirth, 

Sometimes  flitting  high  above  us. 
Sometimes  delving  in  the  earth. 

She  takes  sap  up  to  the  tree-tops, 

firings  the  warm  light  to  the  ground, 

Shakes  each  little  sleeping  seedlet 
Till  it  wakes  from  sleep  so  sound; 

Draws  the  birdies  from  the  Southland, 
Fans  soft  breezes  till  they  blow. 

Whispers  words  of  love  to  brooklets 
Till  they  murmur  as  they  (low. 


"sarmTniNG  SQuARCTHCHOusfiiNwHicn  1  Live- 

LR1    "      r\    a  E.   BAR  HUFF.  AGE    15. 

(SILVER  BADGE.) 

Xow  the  Sun  in  open  pleasure 

Rises  early   in   the  morn 
To  see  the  children  of  Spring's  labor 

All  the  wakening  world  adorn  ; 

And   when   he  Hears  the   western  portal. 

Loath   to  ht   night's  shadows   fall, 
He  lingers  long  with  Spring. — to  help  her 

Spread  her  spirit  o\  er  all. 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  1.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 

permitted. 
V  \  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


PROSE,  1 

1  iii   Parsons 
I «  ssie   Babcock 

el  Strickland 
Edith    Emmons 
k.n  Marine 

Van   R.  Holste 
Emma  G.  J 
Cecile  A.  tie  Witt 
Walter   Hanlon 
I  illiart    Bt  enton 
Virginia  M.  Allcock 
Sarah  \  olkell 
Ruth   Brindze 
Elizabeth  Cluverius 
Isabel    McDowell 


Dora  Sussman 
Sarah    Richards 
Leighton    Rollins 
ason 
Elizabeth    I'..    I. "eke 
Florence  Guelman 
Gladys   Funds 
John  II.  Hinrichs 
Arthur  C.    fohnson 
Helen  K.  Bailey 
Miriam    McQuaid 
Anna    Higgins 
Josephine   Smith 
Patrick   Reilly 

Dorothy    S. 

1  tinsmore 
Blanche    Livingston 


Richard  W.    Frost 
Rose  Schwartz 
David  J.  G. 

Murrell 
Margery  Wells 
Rosalyn   Margolies 
Olie  W.   Block 
Mary   Powers 
Edna  Hanley 
Emily  I..  Hewitt 
Mary   F.  Gapen 

\\  oodruflf 
Anita  Griffin 
Frances  Wolff 

Harold   Stevens 

Jerome  Re«  \  i  s 
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VERSE,  i 

Ada  M.  Haesler 
Susannah  S.   Piatt 
Virginia   Hartwell 
Marie  Welch 
Marie  Mirvis 
Nellie  M.  Japp 
Oscar  Kaplan 
George  K. 

Newell.  Jr. 
Edna  Foster 


Clarence  De  \V. 

Rogers.  Jr. 
Howard  Danielson 

~rockeI 
Marguerite  Munger 
Margaret   N 
lulia   Kuhl 
Alice  B.   Parker 
Albertine  James 
Eleanor  Sprague 
Jane  Whin 
Lester  H.  Owen 


STODDARD,  AGE   9. 


Margaret  A.  Buell 
Minna   Frank 
M.   Dorothea 
Drummond 
Anita  L.   Grannis 
Yvonne  Smith 
Ethel  C.  Litchfield 
Hannah  Ratisher 
Eleanor  Hillyer 
Minna  < \.   I  > 
Louise  McElroy 
Katherine   Gauss 
Ellen   Crawford 
Eleanor  Jol  i 
Mary  S.   Benson 
Mary  Lockett 
Mary    Bosworth 
Frieda    I 
Marcella    II. 
Isabel    B.   <  1 
Jane  Linn 
Kathryn  A.  Lyon 

E.  Frances   lennings 
Munel  J.  Bodkin 
Hallet  Gubelman 

DRAWIN( 

Marjorie  I  li  i 

gkeit 

Norman  Tri  fethen 

Amle  £ 

Miriam 

- 

Richarri    Purdy 

Elizabeth  Mouat 
Mary  H    Hart 

Stephai 

Susan  E.  Burney 
Mildred  Parnham 
Edmund  Bellairs 

Weinshenk 
Edith   Nelson 
Margaret   Warrin 
Fredrick   S.    Ilulse 
Margaret  J. 

'.ridge 
Emily   P.   P.ethel 

F.  B.'  Fox 


Peggy  Winter 
Adelaide  Winter 
Margaret  W. 
Florence  White 
Margaret  Schaff 
George  Ka-s 


•  1  Hopkins 
John  Virgilio 
Anna  F.  Prosser 
Anna  Babcock 
Katharine  Gerry 
Thornley  W. 
Martin,  Jr. 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  i 

Anita  Fenton 
Vinnie  MacRay 
Stephen  Greey 
Margaret  Gabel 
Charles   E.   Lytic,  Jr. 
II.  Honsaker 
od   Munson 
Helen  McIIarg 

■thy  Levy 
Barbara  Prosser 
Hazel  W.   Russell 
Alice  M.  Clampitt 
Margaret  Barnard 
Esther   B.   White 
V.    Burke 
Gerald  H.  Loomis 
Elizabeth  W.  Graves 
Madeline  R.   Brown 
Parker  B.   Newell 
Margaret   Olmsted 
!..   B. 

Fuller.  Jr. 

Patricia  Acres 

Phillips  H.  Lord 

Polly  Sawyer 

nee 

Nightingale 
Madeline  Spafford 
Harry  Clow 
Alice  B.  Munro 

I'lK  >TOGRAPHS,a 

thy  Dyer 
Phyllis  Rett 

Kingsley  K. 

Howarth 
Mary  P..   Hubbell 
Elizabeth  Kimball 


. 
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Smith 

Kathan: 

Emily  P..  Newman 
re  Johnson 
nd   Pinchot 

Elizabeth  Zimmer 

Wynne  Fairfield 

Constance  Voorhiea 

Kathleen  And 

Editli  I )ern  1 

Marga-  ■ 


Archibald 
Kathryn    Rauh 

I     Whiting 
Carvel  Hunt 

'. 
Evelyn    R.    Drayton 
Kda   M(  I 

Lolita  Stubbleficld 
en  hart 


PUZZLES,   1 

Hubert  Barentzen 
William   Penn 
John   Mc Andrew- 
shove 
Howell   Ellett 
Gladys   II.    Pew- 
Richard  W.  Sawtelle 


Ignatius  Vado 
John  McClellan 
Louise  Patricia 
Lynch 

PUZZLES 

Harriet  Davis 
Armand  Donaldson 


Bernard  Scheinman 
Ruth  Mary  Collins 
Barbara  Farr 
Jamie  C.   Perkins 
Sterling  Dow- 
Elizabeth  V. 
Angeline  Garrison 
Nancy  ! 
Helen  Beinecke 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  198 

THE  Si.  NICHOLAS  League  awards  gold  and  silver  1 
each  month  for  the  best  <'■ 

photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  an-  asion- 

ally,  cash  prizesto  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition    No.    198   will    close    April    24   (for    for- 
April    30  .       I'ri/e  announcements  will  be 
made    and    the    selected  contributions    published    in    Si. 
Nicholas  for  August. 

Verse.     To  contain    not  more    than   twenty-four    lines. 

,   "A  Si  >ng  i  '  the  Trees." 
Prose.  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 

words.      S  den  Opportunity." 

Photograph.    Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue 
prints  or  negati'  S  "Our  Church." 

Drawing.      India  ink.  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash, 
ect,     "Ready     for    the     Ride,"    or    a    Heading     for 
August. 

Puzzle.      Any    s,,,-;.   but  musl  npanied   by  the 

answer  in  full,  and  mus 

Puzzle  Answers.      Best,  neatest,  and  mosi  complel 
<<(  answers    to    puzzles    in    this  -         \|,  HOI  \s. 

Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addn  cplained  on 

the  first  page  of  the  "  Riddle-box." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.     To  encourage  the  pur- 
ine with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.      The 
graphy  "  competition 
shall   be  in  four  -  follows:    .  /,  a  l,'o1<1 

.    three   dollars.  gold 

and    one   dollar.       /'  a  gold   bad. 

D,  a  silver  badge.      But   prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition las  in  all  the  other  competitions  i  will  not  receive  a 
silver  badge.      Photographs  must  not  be 
j 

mtributors  must  state  in  ,.■  where 

and  under  what  circumstances   the  photograph  was  taken. 
No    u;ius.-d   contribution    can    be    returned   til 

f  tlit 
■■  ing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

"f  S  i .  Nichoi  \s.  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 

is  entitled  I  League  badge  and 

-.  which  will  l>e  •  le  member  who 

has  reached  tin-  -  may  com] 

I  ontribution,    of  whatever  kind,    must   bear  the 

name,  age,  ami  r,  and   be  indorsed  as 

ginal  "  by 

-  that 
■  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
ids  should 

-heet, 
but  on  •  —  if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 

V.  ■ 
draw  A  contributor  may 

mtribution  a  month — not  one  of  each   kind,  but 
one  only  :    this,  however,  does  not  include  the  "  advertising 

•    ■ '  Answers   to 

The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

};;  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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St.  Gall,  Switzerland. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  In  reading  over  sonic  old  St. 
Nicholas's  1  found  in  the  July,  1914,  number  an  in- 
quiry regarding  the  invention  of  the  watch  answered 
with  the  statement  that  "History  does  not  seem  to  have 
preserved  the  name  of  the  inventor." 

Now  I  once  lived  several  years  in  Niirnberg,  and  1 
remember  a  fountain  in  the  heart  of  the  city  over 
which  presided  the  figure  of  a  man  accredited  with  that 
invention.  The  inscription  on  the  monument  ma>  be 
translated  as  follows:  "In  remembrance  of  Peter  Hen- 
lem  the  inventor  of  the  watch."  Around  the  pedestal 
upon  which  the  statue  stands  are  the  twelve  Roman 
characters  ordinarily  used  to  designate  the  time  upon 
the  faces  of  watches  and  clocks. 

Very  truly  >  ours, 

Catherine  Eleanore  Ifft. 


New  York  City,  N.  V. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  think  you  are  the  ve-ry  best  mag- 
azine anybody  couid  have.  If  I  say,  "1  have  110th i  1 
read,"  Mother  says,  "You  should  take  your  St.  Nich- 
olas ;  that  is  lovely 
and  you  could  never 
tire  of  it."  And 
Mother  is  right.  In 
many  books  you 
read  St.  Nicholas 
is  mentioned.  My 
favorite  stories  were 
"The  Lost  Prince." 
"Peg  o'  the  Ring." 
and  "The  Boarded- 
up  House." 

Your  most    inter- 
ested reader, 
Margaret  Sanville 

(  age  10). 


Brunswick,  Mo. 
Dear  St.  Nicho 
las :  I  have  taken 
you  for  three  years 
and  enjoy  you  more 
than  1  can  tell. 
Mama  reads  you  to 
me  from  cover  to 
r,  and  enjoys 
the  stories  as  much 
as    1. 

We    gave     till-     lit- 
tle   play    "Tile    Sleep 

ing   Beauty"  for  the 

benefit  of  our  school, 
and    cleared    o- 
hundred   dollars.      I 
was    The  Shining  Prince   in   the   play,   ami    I    am   sending 
you  my  picture.      We  had  a   flash  light   taken  of  the  whole 

company,  but  it  was  not  good,  so  I  cannot  send  it. 

Louis  Donald  l  (age  7). 


Washington,  1'.  C. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  My  sister  and  I  have  taken  you 
for  three  years,  and  we  enjoy  you  very  much.  We  live 
in  Washington,  I).  (A,  and  it  is  a  very  beautiful  city, 
especially  in  the  springtime,  when  all  the  (lowers  begin 
to  come   up.      The   public   buildings  are   very   interesting. 


and  also  very  pretty.  Mother  tries  to  take  us  every 
Saturday  to  see  a  different  building,  so  by  spring,  when 
we  leave,  we  shall  have  seen  all  of  them.  'Idle  monu- 
ment, which  is  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  high,  is 
very  pretty  at  night,  when  the  search-light  is  played  on 
it.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  went  to  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing, and  saw  how  they  make  paper  money,  and  stamps. 
It  was  very  interesting  to  see  thousands  and  thousands 
of  stamps  colored,  by  big  copper  plates  which  have  been 
smeared,  with  red,  green,  yellow,  or  whatever  the  color 
is  going  to  be  :  then  a  plain  sheet  of  white  paper  is 
placed  on  the  color,  and  a  roller  goes  over  it,  and  it 
comes  out  stamped.  I  hi  n  are  four  hundred  stamps  on 
each  sheet.  After  they  have  been  stamped  they  are 
perforated,  and  the  mucilage  is  put  on  them  ;  then  they 
are  packed  in  bundles  of  ten  thousand,  and  shipped  t  > 
the  different  cities  and  towns.  The  paper  money  is 
done  just  about  the  same,  only  when  they  are  printed, 
they  go  to  the  place-  where-  they  are  signed. 

My     favorite    stories    in     St.     Nicholas    were    "The 
Lucky    Stone"    and    "The    Lost    Prince."      I    think    it    is 
very   interesting   to   read   the   "Letter-Box"   each   month, 
and  see  how  far  you  send  your  lovely  magazine. 
Your  interested  reader, 

Mary  Emily  Lanier. 


Lyons,  Colo. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :   My  brother  and  I  both  enjoy  you 
very  much,  and  tln-re  is  always  a  quarrel  about  you. 

I    live    in    Lyons,    the    double    gateway    to    the    new- 
Rocky  Mountain  National   Park'. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  our  house  there 
is  a  bea\er-dam.  Last  summer  I  went  wading  in  that 
same  river,  and  now  it  is  seven  feet  deep.  Some  of  the 
biggest  trees  around  there-  ware  cut  down  by  the  beavers. 
Rut  the-  funniest  tiling  to  me-  is  that  the-  logs  they  cut. 
instead  of  floating,  sink  to  the  bottom  and  are  elra. 
to  the-  dam  by  the-  beavers.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
they  get  them  to  stay  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
Ymr  interested  reader, 

Louise  Turni 


Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 
Dear    St.    Nicholas:    I    have    taken    you    only    a    short 
time-,    but    now     I     don't    sec    how     I    elid    without    you.       I 

e-njov  reading  the  "Letter-Box."  I  have  sc-e-u  I 
there  from  many  farawav  countries,  but  none  from  he-re. 
'flu-  main  business  streets  in  Buenos  Aires  are: 
Florida,  Avenida  de  Mayo,  and  Callao.  Florida  is  a 
very  narrow  street.  From  live  until  seven  in  the-  after- 
noon automobiles  and  other  vehicles  are-  not  allowed  in 
it.  then  Florida  is  crowded  with  people  walking  on  the 
sidewalks  ami   in   the-  streets. 

Your  interested  reader, 
Margaret  Helen  Richardson  tage  12). 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Dear  St    Nicholas:  I  am  a  little-  Navy  girl,  ami  I  have 
lived   on   the-  small   islanel  of  Guam,  out   in  the  midel 
tin-    Pacific,    lor   eight    months.      It    vva<    very    interesting 
there-.      flu-   natives   are-  called   Chamorros.     The   night 
before    a    wedding    they    have-    very    interesting    parties, 
called    fandangoes,   one   at    the-   bride's   house   and    or 
the-    groom's.      This    particular    fandango    that    1    watched 
was   the  one-  given   by   the-  groom,   whoso   name   was  Yin- 
cente  Camacho.     It  was  righl  across  the-  stre-et  from  the 
house  thai    1   watched  it    from      They  ate-  outsielr  under 
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a  little  arbor  made  of  young  cocoanut-leaves  and  lighted 
by  lanterns.  They  had  soup.  rice,  beet,  mutton,  pork. 
ham,  peas,  wine,  and  ice-cream.  They  had  huge  help- 
ings of  everything. 

The  food  was  placed  in  copper  kettles,  and  cooked 
over  a  fire  built  on  the  ground.  They  stirred  the  soup 
with  a  long  ban- 

They  had  music,  and  after  dinner  they  danced.  It 
lasted  from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  six  in  the 
morning.  They  were  married  at  the  Catholic  church 
when  the  fandango  was  over.. 

I  am  glad  to  be  back  in  the  Unil  -  s,  where  1 
don't  have  to  wait  so  long  for  you. 

I  remain,  your  little  Navy  friend. 

Winifred  Anne  Mikfin    (age   101. 


tery."  and  my  brother  knows  Mr.  Moffett.     I  also  liked 
"With    Men   Who   Do  Things,"  and   "Beatrice   of   Dene- 
wood."     In  fact  it  is  impossible  to  chc  >s 
I  remain  forever, 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Natalie  Hammond  (age  12). 


Duluth,  Minn. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas:    I   have  taken   you  for  three  years 
and    cannot    express    all    the    pleasure    I    have    received 
from  your  stories,  poetry,  and  pictures.     Mother  is  going 
to  have  you  bound  for  my  birthday. 

I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from  Duluth  in  the  "Letter- 
Box,"  so  I  will  tell  you  something  of  the  city. 


San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  four  years. 
and  began  the  fifth  in  November.  "The  Lost  Prince" 
is  one  of  the  lust  stories  I  have  ever  read.  It  was  given 
as  a  prize  to  the  winner  of  a  spelling-match  we  had  at 
school.     I  am  reading  "The  Sapphire  Signet"  now. 

It  seems  very  queer  here  without  the  Exposition. 
The  Fine  Arts  Palace  was  re-opened  New  Year's  Day. 
Art  Smith,  the  aviator,  flies  from  the  grounds  on  spe- 
cial occasions.  One  day  he  did  twenty-two  loops  in 
about  fifteen  minutes.  He  is  just  a  boy,  being  only 
twenty-one  years  old.  He  has  a  little  red  automobile 
that  he  made,  and  when  he  comes  down,  he  gets  out  of 
his  aeroplane  and  into  his  automobile  and  rushes  around 
the  field  in  it.  Thanksgiving  day  he  raced  Barney  Old- 
field  in  it.  and  beat  Barm  y,  too  ;  hut  he  had  a  quarter- 
mile  head-start. 

Your  faithful  reader, 
Frederic  J.  Siebert,  Jr.  (age  11). 

New  York  City,  X.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  've  taken  you  for  five  > 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  hit  about  "Norman's 
Woe,"  where  the  fishing-schooner  Hesperus  was 
wrecked.  I  cannot  tell  if  this  certain  schooner,  of 
which  Mr.  Longfellow  writes,  was  really  wrecked,  but 
I  know  that,  within  the  I  rs,  the  fishermen  of 

Gloucester  have  placed  a  bell-buoy  half  a  mile  out  from 
the  island,  to  keep  all  steamers  <>r  li  1 

Although   we   have   lived   near  <  )!• 

never  have  lnard  any  "in-  speak  of  that   sub- 
ject. 

Th-  t    Norman's    Woe    i^    in    Massachus 


and   i  r  and   Magnolia.     It  is  a  low 

flat    island    with    a    pebbly    1>.  acb    sloping    towards    the 

mainland,  where  a   few  hi 

The    fishing    is    very    good,    and    the    hat  hit 
good — for  polar  bears  only. 

I    thank   you    again    and    again    fur   the   many   happy 
hours  you  have  given  me.      I   liked  "The   Land   ol 


il 


It  is  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.     It  is  built  on  a  hill 
and    is    very    narrow,    but    it    is    twenty-one    miles 
(some  people  say  a  mile  highi.     Extending  out  into  the 
lake  for  seven  miles  is  an  arm  of  land  called  the   Point. 
It  is  separated   from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  canal. 

iching    from    the    Point   to   Duluth   across  the  canal 
is  a  bridge.     It  is  called  the  Aerial    Bridge.     This  bi 
is   a   peculiar   construction    modi  led    from    a    French   de- 
■  he  queer,  becausi    it   musl   '»    a  bridge, 
hut  cannot  interfere  with  the  ■  boats.     I' 

ndcd  by  arms   from  a  track  above.      It   i- 
run  by  cables.      A  motorman   has  control   of  it.  just  like 
a    street  car.      It    has   room    for   automobiles,   horses,   .nil 
This    picture,    taken    from    our    naval    training- 
ship  Gopher,  just  shows  the  bridge  part. 
Your  interest)  d  reader, 

NATALII     II  AM'.: 


Grantchester,  England. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas:    I   just   love  your  magazine  but   I 

think  the  thing  that   is  most  popular  with  all   of  us  is  the 
Bee-I  "The   Lucky   Sixpence,"  "Beatrice 

I."  and  "Peg  o'  th<    R 

Then  I   we  live  in  a  little  village 

called  Grantchester.     Then    is  supp<  1  haunted 

room    in    this    house    when     you    hear    the    clankim 
chains. 

Wl     have    no    real    pits,    but    we    keep    snails    instead: 
they   become  quite  tame,  and  let  you  touch   their   ! 
In  case  any   reader  would  like  to   keep  them,   I   will  tell 
you    how    we   do   it       We  get  a  glass  aquarium   and   put 
them    under    it    with    plenty    of    fresh    cabbage  leaves.      I 
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have  one  which  I  have  had  for  seven  months.  He  is 
very  tame,  and  has  only  one  horn.  I  let  him  go  loose 
in  the  garden,  and  he  always  comes  back. 

The  war  has  made  a  great  difference  to  us;  we  used 
to   have  a  .meat   many   friends  come  to  see  us  on   Sun- 
days   from    Cambridge,    where    Father   used    to   lecture ; 
hut  now  they  have  all  .none  to  the  war,  and   Father  has 
i  do  war-work  in  London. 

Your  delighted  reader, 

Katharine  Tansley. 


Rah  way,  N.  J. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  sprained  my  ankle  two  days  ago, 
and  you  certainly  have  afforded  me  continuous  amuse- 
ment. You  have  been  at  my  side  constantly  during  my 
misfortune.  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  without  you. 
I  have  read  you  from  cover  to  cover,  I  believe.  And 
what  's  more,  when  I  get  through  reading  this  month's 
St.  Nicholas  I  read  my  old  ones.  Thanking  you  again 
and  again  for  the  never-failing  pleasure  you  give  me, 
Your  grateful  reader, 

Hope  Berry. 


Carlinville,  III. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  only  seven,  but  I  liked  "The 
Boarded-Up  House"  so  much  I  could  hardly  wait  for 
the  St.  Nicholas  to  come.  I  nearly  learned  to  read  it 
myself.  And  I  cried  hard  when  my  Father  told  me  the 
next  chapter  would  be  the  last.  I  am  so  glad  this  story 
J        been  printed  as  a  book. 

Your  little  reader, 

Mary  Virginia  Hailey. 


Catania,  Sicily. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  two  years, 
and  I  am  sure  you  are  the  nicest  magazine  in  the  world. 
1  am  always  very  excited  to  have  you  and  T  think  all 
your  stories  are  lovely.  My  favorite  ones  are:  "The 
Lost  Prince,"  "The  Runaway,"  and  "A  Maid  of  Dene- 
wood."  I  have  a  brother  and  a  sister  both  younger  than 
myself  and  they  also  are  very  interested  in  you.  We 
liked  so  much  "The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Dog  and  Mr. 
Hear"  and  "The  Lucky   Stone." 

I  am  a  Sicilian  girl  and  am  thirteen  years  old  :  we 
live  in  the  country  near  Catania  and  we  have  many 
pets.  Our  favorite  one  is  a  little  dog  named  Jinny; 
next  time  1  write  I  will  send  you  his  photograph.  We 
had  such  a  nice  little  monkey,  named  Susy,  but  some 
time  ago  she  died  ;  we  used  to  dress  her  up  in  dolls' 
Clothes,   and    she   looked   so    funny  ! 

1  am  very  interested  in  the  "Letter  Box,"  and  always 
read  your  readers'  letters  ;  there  was  a  very  nice  letter 
from  Japan  from  Pentarrow  Mochizuki  in  the  January 
number.  1  have  not  yet  seen  a  letter  that  has  been  sent 
from   Sicily. 

Wishing  you  always  good  luck.  I  am  your  very  inter- 
ested Sicilian  reader, 

Enrichetta  m  Sax  Giuliano. 


Sax  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dj  lR  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  received  you  for  a  year, 
and  ha\  i    enjoyed  j  on  imm<  nsely. 

I  lik(  "The  Sapphire  Signet"  and  "Saved  by  a 
<  lamera"  best. 

Winn  1  was  visiting  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  I  went  to 
Hilo.  One  night  1  went  to  the  Kilauea  Volcano  in  an 
automobile.  This  is  the  largest  active  volcano  in  the 
world.  All  around  were  great  tree  ferns.  When  We 
gol  there  we  toasted  cards  in  the  cracks  of  hot  lava. 
Then    we    went    into    a    sort    of    cave,    called    the    Devil's 


Kitchen,  and  pinned  cards  with  our  names  on  the  wall. 
The  lava  was  shaped  very  queerly.  One  heap  was 
shaped  like  a  witch,  another  like  a  baby  in  a  tub.  The 
fire  was  bubbling  and  every  little  while  some  of  it 
would  shoot   into  the  air. 

Your  interested   reader, 

Ardell  Mockbee  (age  8). 


Pepeekeo,  Hawaii. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :   As  I   have  never  seen  any  letter 
from  these  islands,  I  thought  I   would  write  and  tell  you 
how  T  enjoy  your  magazine. 

We  live  on  Pepeekeo  Plantation,  near  Hilo.  the  capi- 
tal of  the  island  of  Hawaii.  My  father  is  the  manager 
of  this  plantation.  Near  our  house  is  a  large  sugar-mill. 
We  often  go  down  and  watch  the  cane  being  manufac- 
tured into  sugar. 

I  have  two  brothers  and  one  sister.  We  go  in  and 
out  to  school  every  day  on  the  train  to  Hilo,  a  distance 
of  eight  miles. 

The  volcano  of  Kilauea.  the  largest  active  volcano  of 
the  world,  is  on  this  island  and  we  go  up  there  every 
summer.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight,  and  I  wish  you  could 
see   it    sometime. 

We  have  taken  St.  Nicholas  for  seven  years,  and 
could  not  do  without  it.  Many  other  children  of  these 
islands  take  this  magazine,  too.  „ 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Louisa  Webster. 


Waxahachie,  Tex. 
Dear    St.    Nicholas  :    Perhaps   this   little   "poem.''   com- 
posed by  my  three-year-old   niece,   may  be  of  interest   to 
the  readers  of  your  Letter-Box. 

Wry  truly. 

Irene  D.  Callaway. 

"When  the  roses  are  all  gone, 

When  the  leaves  are  falling  down. 
Then   the  lady  goes  across  the  street 
to   meet   her  daddy." 

Margaret  Frierson   (age  3). 


Paraiso,  Costa  Rica. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  live  in  Costa  Rica  on  an  orange 
farm.  1  used  to  live  in  Cart  ago,  one  of  the  towns,  with 
my  father  and  mother.  I  am  ten  years  old  now,  but 
then  I  was  only  live.  We  lived  in  a  stone  house  on  the 
corner  of  the   street. 

We  had  been  sleeping  in  a  tent  for  some  time,  be- 
cause Father  thought  there  would  be  an  earthquake. 
One  night  my  nurse  had  just  put  me  to  bed.  It  was 
seven  o'clock,  and  my  father  came  into  the  tent  to  say 
good  night  to  me.  when  all  at  once  the  tent  rocked  from 
side  to  side,  and  the  houses  began  to  fall.  My  father 
took  me  up.  bedclothes  and  all.  and  gave  me  to  m\ 
nurse,  who  was  shrieking  with  fright,  and  he  ran  out 
to  the  house  to  get  Mother.  She  had  run  out  of  the 
house.  All  the  people  were  crying  and  shrieking,  and 
houses  were  falling.  There  was  a  dreadful  noise.  No- 
body was  hurt  in  our  house.  We  all  stayed  in  the  tent 
all  that  night,  and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we 
Started  for  the  farm.  Mother  rode  and  held  me.  while 
Father  walked  beside  us.  The  streets  were  full  of 
stones   from   the   fallen  houses. 

\  great  many  people  were  killed,  about  eight  hun- 
dred, and  all  the  houses  fell  down  but  three. 

\ow  the  town  has  been  rebuilt,  but  we  are  never 
going   to  liv  e  there  again. 

Consi  mo  Carter  1  age  10). 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES   IX  THE  MARCH   NUMBER 


IBRICAL  ExiGMA       "N  .   pain,    n      palm;    no  thorns,   no  throne; 
no  gall,  no  glory:  no  cross,  no  crown." 

Pi       When  will  Boreas  give  us  peace? 
( >r  ha*  Winter  signed  a  lease 
Eor  another  month  of  frost. 
Leaving  Spring  to  pay  thi 
For  it  seems  he  still  is  kin;r, 
Though  't  is  Spring. 

A  March  Acrostic,     ['residential  Inaugurate 
Peril.    2.  Round.    3.  Eclat     4.  Scrub.    5    Image.    6.  Datum.    7.  Every. 
8.  Natal.     9.  Truth.     10.  India.     11.  Allow      12.      Liana. 

A  Dozen  Jacks,  i.  lark  Horner.  2.  Jack  Frost.  3.  Jack  of  all 
Trades.  4.  Jack-o'-lantern.  5.  Jack  Spratt.  6.  Jack-in-the-pulpit. 
7.  Jackstones.  8.  Jack-knife.  9  Jack-in-the-box  10.  Jackdaw,  n. 
Jackson.     12.  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. In  I  ir-tar. 

4.  Sauce.    5.  Enter. 

:  <1     4   <  !at- 


Geographicai.  Diagonal.     America.    1  ross-words:   1     Vlgeria.    2. 

Alabama.     3.  Antwerp.     4    ( leorgia.     5    Leipsic.     6.  Ecuador.     7.  At- 
lanta. 

OSTIC     Initials.  "The  Boarded-up  House"':  fourth  row, 

"The  Sapphire  Signet."      Cross- words:    1.    Tattle.      2.    Hyphen.      3. 

Effect.      4.    Beasts       5.   Oblate.      6.    Adopts.     7.   Reaper.     8.   Dasher. 

.  ne.     to.    Dearly,     it     Unread.     12.    Person.     13.   Habits.     14. 

Origin.     15.  Unknit.      16.  Street       1-    Faster 

KCED  HEADS  1  Hare.  marc,  pare,  rare,  bare,  fare.  tare.  ware. 
II.  Pine,  wine,  mine,  vine,  line,  dine.  fine.  111.  Hark.  lack,  lack, 
pack,  rack,  back,  tack,  sai  k 

MIXED    Acrostic.       Initials,    March;    third    and    fifth    rows.     St 
Nicholas.     Cross-words;    1.    Mean*.     2.   Ashes.      ;.   Relic      4     1 
5    II    isl 

King's  Move  Puzzi  i  Begin  at  S,  the  upper,  left-hand  letter,  and 
end  at  the  S  in  the  square  below  it  Isliakspcrc,  Macbeth.  Hamlet, 
King  Lear.  Julius  Caesar.  Cymbeline,  Ron),-,,  and  Juliet.  Othello, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Coriolanus.  » 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

R   Puzzlers:     Answers  to  be  arknowlcdsed  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  ea<  i,  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  3  \s  Riddle-box,  care  of  1  hi   Century  I  rth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

ANSWERS  TO  allthf.  Puzzles  in  the  Jani  were  received  before   January  24   from  Fannie  Garson-    Winifred  Walz — Luther  B. 

Arrington — Katharine   H     White — Claire  A.   Hepner — Helen   Fyke— Sally  Burragc-   "Midwood"  —  Elizabeth   lee  Young — "Allil  and   Adi" — 
Isabel  H.  Wisner — Helen  H.  Mclver— Helen  A.  Moulton  -R.  Kenneth  Even  Hough  and  Angeline  Harrison. 

Answers  TO  Ptzzi  UARY  Numbe  !   were  received  before  January  24  from  Ellen  W    Lothrop,  10     Helen  Adda  Vance,  to— Arthur 

Poulin,  Jr.,  10— Frances  Burrage,  9 — Lloyd  Berrall,  8 — Russell  W.  Kenfield,  7  — "St.  Anna's  Girls,"  7    -Edith   M     11  tyn,  7— George  J     Smith. 
7  — Edwin  Pond,  Jr,  7  — Whitney  Ashbridge,  fi — Morton  Milsner,  6 —  Anna  Winslow,  6   -Ignatius  V  ■      ■  t    -Florence  Guelman, 

4 — Albert  W.  Simpson,  4— John  A.  Hall,  3 — Emily  B.  Strong,  3 — Adele  S    Weilcr.  3 — Paul  T.  Siedenburg,  2— M.  Spicer,   1— K    Lehachner,  1  — 

crd,  1— O.  M.  Laimbeer,  1  — L.  Pronefii  I1     C  !  ■     -.1     C.  E    K  1      I     11    I  0   mis,         1     I  ibby, 

1 — M     linker,  t     M  ■  tmple,  1      \    M.  Lloyd,  1— A    Warne,  1 — J.  Gordon,  1 — G    Gilgan,  1 — C.  Eddy,  1 — A    Loftus,  1     I     R 

Buell,  1  — A     \    Met  ulloch,  1— B    \V.  Palmer.  1     M    S    Guthrie,  1     M    Robinson,  1     W.  Lee,  1     L.   Richards,  1     II     M     Patterson,  1—  A.  O. 
Ford.  1  — P.  Conwell,  1  — M.  Morris,  1  —  E    Morrow,  1  —  S.  Cunningham,  1     M    Taylor,   1     1>    Taylor,   1     V.   Beatty,  1  — H.  H    Stewart.  1— M. 
-.  .      I    Walker.  1      \    M.  Muller,  1     M    1     Goldstein,  1     IP.  L 


Word-square,    i    N  •  ean.    3.  Rebut. 

Prefix  Puzzle.     1.  Catacomb 
boat.     5.  Catfish.     6.  Cattail      7.  Caterwaul 


DOI  Bl  1      \<  BOS1  i< 

A1.1.  the   words  d<  si  ril>r<|   contain   thi    same   numbi 
Utters.     When   rightly   guessed   and   written   one   b 
another,  the  initials  will  spell  a  certain  pleasanl   51 
and  another  row  of  letters  will  sp<  11  a  certain  pie; 
day. 

Cross- words  :  i.  A  country  of  Europe.     _•.  The  hymns 
of    David  and  others.     3     \  scamp.     4.  To  purposi 
A   little    instrument    its'  d    in    sewing.      6     A    clear,    red 
PRiscii  i.\  1  eague  Member. 

M  1   1  LMORPH081  - 

T.i.  problem  is  to  changi  n  word  to  another, 

by  altering  one  letter  at  a  time,  each  alteration  making 
a    word,   the    number   of   l<  tti  rs   being    always   the 
same  and  the  letters  always  in  the  some  order.     I   ■ 
pie:    Change  lamp  to  fire  in   four  moves       Answer,  lamp, 
lame,   fame,  tare,  fire. 

1.  Change  lily  to  rose  in  six   n 

2.  Change  blue  to  pink  in  eighl  mo 

3.  Change  tree  to  bush  in  seven  mi 

4.  Change  gate  to  door  in  seven   m 


hange  soft  to  /i</r</  in  six   mo 
'•    Change  leaf  to  vine  in  seven  mi 
hange  desk  to  game  in  six  moves, 
hange  girl  to  lady  in  seven  mo 
1  hange  shoe  to  emit  in  four  mo 

EDITH    ANNA    LUKENS    (age    I;  Member. 

I.llll.l;    \  III  14      \l       Dl    W.OS    \l. 

\i  1    the  names  to  b*  contain  the  same  number 

When  written  one  below  another,  the  diag- 
onal, from  the  upper,  left-hand  letter  to  the  lower, 
ri^'lit  hand  letter,  will  spell  the  surname  of  a  famous 
man. 

Cuo  f  the  1  Fnited  Stat<        .■     \  city 

famous  for  tt^  cutlery  manufacture.  3.  A  republic  of 
'I'll'  Dame  of  an  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  Mont. hi. 1  5  \  town  Dear  Boston.  6.  A  famous 
town  of  Palestine.  7.  The  strait  which  connects  the 
and  tin  Si  a  of  Marmora.  8.  A  city  of  the 
Netherlands.  9  A  range  of  mountains  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Si 

Elizabeth    MC  Mil. t.\.\   (age   i  j  ) ,  League  Member. 
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lVUi/**  •^//"o^^.K^-^jv^t^-'l 

CR05TIC 


Tins  differs  from  the  ordinary  central  acrostic  in  that 
the  words  forming  it  arc  pictured  instead  of  described. 
When  the  twelve  objects  are  rightly  guessed  and  their 
nanus  written  one  below  another,  Jhe  central  letters  will 
spell  an  alluring  spot  which  must  be  almost  impossible 
to  photograph. 

ANAGRAM 
A  great  country  : 

IS    AUNT    TESTED  ? 

joe  earnest  (age  14),  Leihjuc  Member. 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

{Cohi  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  July,  1Q14) 
All   the    words   described   contain    the   same   number   of 
letters.     When  rightly  guessed,  the  initials  will  spell  the 
name    of   a    famous   writer,    and   another   row   of   letters 
will   spell   one   of   his   works. 

Cross-words  :  i.  Ardor.  2.  To  hinder.  3.  The  plant 
whose  leaves  crowned  a  victor.  4.  A  surgeon's  instru- 
ment. 5.  Measures  of  length.  6.  An  inclosure  for  live 
birds.  7.  A  substance'  capable  of  attracting  iron  or  steel. 
iS.  To  render  pliable.  9.  Very  brave.  10.  Adroit,  n. 
Rogues,  i-'.  Entirely.  13.  To  spring.  14.  Morals.  15. 
To  save.      16.  To  make  dear. 

ANNA    MARIE   V0GEL    (age    15). 

WORD-SQUARE  AM)  INCLUDED  DIAMOND 


My  29-44-8  is  to  watch  closely.  My  27-25-43-48  are 
old  and  tattered  clothes.  My  36— 18-3 1-3  is  a  feature. 
My  22-12-34-23  is  to  possess.  My  14-40-6-37-45  is  a 
freshet.  My  39—16-41—19-26  is  a  professional  buffoon. 
My  4-32-5—17-47  is  levity.  My  20-28-42-10-2,  my 
38-15-9-1-1 1,  my  35-46-30-21,  and  my  7-33-24-13 
each  name  a  point  of  the  compass. 

ethel  crosby   (age   15).  League  Member. 

ZIGZAG 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  zigzag,  beginning  at  the  upper,  left-hand 
letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  left-hand  letter,  will 
spell    something  sought    by  small   children   at    Master. 

Cross-words  :  i.  A  representation  of  a  person.  2.  A 
useful  tropical  plant.  3.  More  quickly.  4.  A  manager. 
5.  To  hesitate  in  action.  6.  To  annoy.  7.  To  drink  in. 
8.  Time  yet  to  come.  <).  Yearly.  10.  Enrages.  11.  At  a 
distance,  but  within  view. 

Arthur  a.  cook   (age  13),  League  Member. 

A  PYRAMID  OF  SQUARES 

(Silver  Badge,  St   Nicholas  League  Competition) 


A   very   low  bow.     2.  To 

4.    To    make    satisfaction 


•  Hi  .    .      Word  square  :   1 
/\S)/i1*E      lessen.      3.    Toil. 

\  I*       for.      5.   Lakes. 

•  if  <S  6/  •  [ncluded   Diamond:    1.  In  reality.     2.  A 

•  C  B  •    •       club.  .    3.    To    exert    muscular    strength.      4. 

Two   thousand   pounds.      5.    In    reality. 
w  11  1  [am   pi  \\   (age  12),  League  Member. 

CHARADE 

A  Scotsman  and  a  sailor  met 

One  day  upon  the  shore ; 
One  was  my  first,  with  a  coat  of  my  last, 

While  my  whole  the  other  wore. 

marion    \mis   (age  u>).  League  Member. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

T  AM  composed  of  forty-eight   letters,  and   form  a  quota- 
tion that  teaches  perseverance  and  cheerfulness. 


? 


I\   solving  this  puzzle,   follow  the  above  diagram,  though 
each  square  in  the  puzzle  contains  five  cross-words. 

T.      1.    A   wading    bird.      2.    A   black   bird.      3.    To   turn 
asidi .    4.  Courage.     5-  To  penetrate. 

II.  1.    To    fail    in    duty.      2.    Use.      3-    Shaved.      4.    A 
systematic   attack   on   a    fortified   place.      5.   A   senior. 

III.  1.     Charges.       2.     To     ward    oil".       3.     In    ancient 
geography,  a  city  in  Arcadia.     |.     Upright.     5.  To  recite. 

tV.      1.   Old.      2.   To   cast.      3.   To   get    up.     4.   One   who 
loses.      5.    Pitchers. 

Y.      1.    Storms.      2.    Concerning.      3.    Certain   domestic 
4.  To  follow.     =;.  To  guide. 
1.    Earnest.     2.  To  expiate.     3.  Supplies.     4.  To 


I  0W  Is 

VI. 

invest.      5.   To   set    again.        JAMES   A.    MILLER    (.age    13'. 
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tlhr  X)atxce  let  Che  G&rhen 

By   Qkxra    Piatt     CDraaotucroft 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  fiddlers  scraped  their  bows  in  glee: 
All  the  court  was  dancing;  no  one  thought  of  (iriilet  or  of  me. 
'■rirlet  says  folks  want  a  ie>ter  only  when  they  're  fain  to  weep. 
And  a  child  like  me  's  expected  just  to  go  to  lied  and  sleep. 

e  peeped  and  listened — wishing;  and  the  mu>ic  grew  more  gay. 
On  a  sudden  Griflet  pulled  me:  "Little  princeling,  come  away! 
There  's  a  dance  out  in  the  garden  where  we  need  not  sit  and  gaze. 
Those  are  only  mortals  yonder:  we  may  dance  with  elves  and  fays." 

<  >h.  the  garden  !  every  leafy  bough  and  blossom  wore  a  crown 
Ami  a  robe  of  moonlight  gleaming  like  my  mother's  satin  gown, 
the  lovely  white  syringa !"    "-My  Lord  Beaumain,  if  you  plea 
("ant  you  see  it  is  a  dryad  dancing  with  the  Evening  Breeze?" 

Round  the  terrace  then  we  circled,  and  we  capered  and  we  bowed  : 
Overhead  the  little  Lady  Moon  danced  in  and  out  a  cloud: 
From  the  shadows  the  white  peacock  -'.ned.  while  <  iritlet  hummed  a  tune 
"Make  your  bow  to  Monsieur  Peacock!     Mak<  n  to  Lady  Moon!" 

Then  he  whistled  softly,  sweetly,  and  with  stately,  mincing  grace. 
Like  a  haughty  prince,  the  peacock  spread  his  fan  ami  took  his  place. 
From  the  shallow  marble  basin  rose  a  shimmering  cloud  of  spray: 

"Sec"  the  naiad  of  the  fountain  coming  out  to  join  our  play!" 
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"Only  one  is  missing.     Listen  !  I  will  call  her:  Philomel  ! 
Philomel  !"    He  whistled  softly.    It  was  like  a  magic  spell. 
Low  and  lovely  came  the  answer  deep  within  the  garden  close, 
And  the  nightingale  made  music  while  we  danced  from  rose  to  rose. 

Every  little  flower  was  nodding;  little  breezes  frisked  and  flew. 
"  T  is  a  fairy  party.  Griflet :  I  wish  we  were  fairies,  too  ! 
Any  one  can  tell  we  're  mortals,  playing  at  a  fairy  game." 
Suddenly  the  great  doors  opened  wide  and  out  the  dancers  came. 

"Oh!"  and  "oh  !"  they  cried  together;    "What  a  wondrous  night!"  they  said; 
"Who  would  choose  a  stupid  ball-room  with  the  garden  here  instead? 

And  the  music  and  the  moonlight  have  made  magic  on  the  lawn; 

Yonder  surely  is  a  satvr  dancing  with  a  little  faun  \" 
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Ann  Ballard  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  great 
trans-Pacific  liner  Coltonia.  and  looked  down 
upon  the  motley  crowd  on  the  wharf  below  her. 
In  spite  of  the  discontent  that  filled  her  mind,  the 
girl  could  not  help  being  interested  as  she  took 
her  last  look  on  Honolulu.  Already  the  gang- 
planks were  up,  and  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Band, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  on  the  dock, 
were  sending  forth  the  sweetly  mournful  notes 
of  "Aloha." 

The  brisk  shower  of  five  minutes  before  had 
cleared  away  with  tropical  suddenness,  and  the 
sun  shone  down  hotly  on  the  animated  scene. 
Groups  of  native  Kanakas  in  their  highly  col- 
ored, stiffly  starched  holokus  wept  and  laughed  by 
turns,  as  quick  to  change  as  the  uncertain  wea- 
ther. Pretty  lei  girls,  with  their  garlands  of 
brightly  colored  and  heavily  scented  flowers 
which,  by  the  charming  native  custom,  are  hung 
on  the  shoulders  of  departing  friends,  pushed 
their  way  to  the  edge  of  the  wharf,  carrying  their 
long  bands  of  flowers  over  their  arms  carelessly. 
now  that  all  the  passengers  were  on  board  and 
sales  for  the  day  ended. 

Chinese,   Japanese,    Filipinos,   and    Portuguese 
added  gay  hues  to  the  throng,  contrasting  sharply 
with    the    dull    khaki    regimentals    of    the    many 
American   officers   and   soldiers   who   were   scat 
tered  through  the  crowd. 

Just  below  Ann,  in  a  dazzle  of  smart  white 
gowns  and  uniforms,  stood  Mrs.  Whitman  and 
her  daughters  chatting  to  a  group  of  officers. 
Ann's  eyes  filled  with  angry  tears  to  think  that 
they  should  be  staying  with  all  that  was  interest- 
ing and  fascinating  here,  while  she  must  go.     At 


that  moment  she  felt  impatient  with  the  delay  in 
starting.  The  weight  of  the  flower-garlands  with 
which  her  friends  had  loaded  her  shoulders 
seemed  almost  unbearable  in  the  hot  sun.  and  she 
turned  away  almost  petulantly  from  her  father, 
who  stood  at  the  rail  beside  her. 

A  passing  stewardess  was  handing  out  rolls  of 
ribbon-confetti,  and.  following  the  example  of 
those  around  her.  Ann  threw  some  to  her  friends 
on  the  wharf.  In  a  moment  the  great  liner  seemed 
fastened  to  the  dock  with  a  thousand  tiny  stream- 
ers of  red  and  blue  and  pink  and  yellow  and 
green. 

The  crowd  below  responded  gaily  and  surged 
forward  for  last  greetings  as  the  great  boat 
pulled  away  so  slowly  that  those  on  her  decks  felt 
no  motion.  Suddenly,  every  one  began  to  wave, 
although  the  steamer  had  moved  but  a  few  feet. 
Handkerchiefs,  hats,  flowers  fluttered  in  the 
bright  sunlight. 

Ann.  catching  the  spirit  of  excitement,  tore  a 
lei  of  violets  from  her  neck  and  tossed  it  to  Doro- 
thy Whitman,  who  caught  it  with  a  smile  and 
put  it  on.  For  the  next  few  moments  garlands 
of  flowers  flew  through  the  air.  Roses,  violets. 
hydrangeas,  Bougainvillea  dropped  to  the  wharf 
below.  The  crowd  shouted  last  remarks,  the 
notes  of  the  band  swelled  above  the  din;  the  slen- 
der strips  of  colored  paper  stretched  and  broke; 
and  the  great  liner  turned  her  nose  out  of  the 
harbor  toward  the  sea. 

Ann's  visit  to  Honolulu  and  Oaliu  was  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

When  her  father  had  suggested  that  she  should 
spend  her  summer  going  to  the  Islands  with  him, 
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Ann  had  been  only  mildly  interested.  She  liked 
to  travel  with  her  father,  but  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands were  just  vague  spots  in  an  almost  forgot- 
ten geography,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Ballard  had  business  with  the  great  sugar- 
plantations  of  Oahu  which  demanded 
that  he  should  make  the  trip,  and  he 
always  planned  to  be  with  Ann  dur- 
ing her  vacations.  Then  Dorothy 
Whitman  had  said  that  she  and  her 
mother  and  sister  were  going  out 
after  they  had  been  to  the  fair  in 
San  Francisco,  and  she  had  enthused 
so  on  the  subject  that  Ann  had  de- 
cided that  she  was  very  fortunate  to 
be  going,  too.  But  she  could  not 
guess  how  reluctant  she  would  be  to 
leave. 

For,  while  her  father  was  away  at 
the  plantations  and  on  trips  to  the 
other  islands.  Ann  had  stayed  with 
the  Whitmans,  and  she  had  enjoyed 
every  moment.  She  loved  the  great 
mountains,  covered  with  strange  trop- 
ical trees  and  shrubs,  rising  straight 
out  of  the  sapphire-blue  sea.  She 
loved  the  warm,  languid  days,  and  the 
gorgeous  moonlight  nights,  when  she 
and  her  friends  danced  out  of  doors 
and  took  a  dip  in  the  ocean  before 
going  to  sleep. 

And  now  to  think  that  the  Whit- 
mans would  still  be  living  in  the  sun- 
light of  Oahu  and  doing  all  these 
delightful  things,  while  she  would  be 
shut  up  in  a  school-room  in  New 
York  and  probably  surrounded  by 
snow  ! 

She  had  felt  so  sure  that  her  father 
would  let  her  stay,  when  the  Whit- 
mans had  decided  to  spend  the  win- 
ter, that  she  had  not  made  any  reser- 
vations for  herself  on  the  Col  tenia 
as  her  father  had  directed.  And  so, 
when  Mr.  Ballard  had  come  back  the 
day   before   the    ship    -ailed,   and   had 

•1  that   she  was  to  return  with  ,.st 

him.    she    had    to    take    what    accom- 
She  could  get,  and   the  re- 
sult was  a  small   inside   room   which   she  had 
re  with  a  room-mate. 

Ann  had  never  traveled  that  way.  and  the  pros- 
pect did  not  add  to  her  good  humor.  But  for 
once  her  father  had  been  firm.  He  was  sure  that 
she  would  always  regret  it  if  -he  did  not  finish 
with  her  class  at  school. 

\nn  went  below  deck-  to  her  room,  she  was 


in  a  very  bad  mood  for  a  usually  sweet-tempered 
girl.  She  had  been  cross  to  her  father  and  she 
knew  that  she  had  hurt  his  feelings,  which  made 
her  unhappy,  for  Ann  loved  her  father,  who  was 
her  only  relative,  better  than  any  one  else  in  the 


to 


ON   THI  HER    UPPER   BERTH,    ANN    WAT( 

0  i  HER   GIRL."      (SEE    NK\  I    PA 

world,   and   she   appreciated   all   that   he   did   for 
her. 

So  now,  as  she  looked  through  the  maze  of 
sageways  for  her  own  room,  Ann  decided  that 
she  would  get  her  things  in  order  and  brace  up 
he  fore  luncheon.  She  found  the  right  number 
at  last  and  opened  the  door.  There  stood  a  strange 
<*irl  in  black,  bending  over  a  steamer-trunk.     Ann 
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drew  back  with  a  word  of  apology.  She  had  for- 
gotten the  room-mate  — another  grievance  ! 

But  Molly  Upton,  as  the  girl  in  black  intro- 
duced herself,  had  such  a  pleasant,  sun-browned 
face  and  bright,  interested  eyes  that  Ann  promptly 
made  up  her  mind  to  stay  and  talk  for  a  while. 
Before  they  were  out  of  the  bay  Ann  found  her- 
self telling  her  troubles  to  an  unexpectedly  sym- 
pathetic listener. 

Seated  on  the  edge  of  her  upper  berth,  her  feet 
swinging,  and  feeling  better  for  her  burst  of  con- 
fidence, Ann  lazily  watched  the  other  girl  busy 
with  her  belongings. 

"I  hate  to  miss  seeing  the  harbor  for  the  last 
time,"  Molly  said  wistfully  as  she  deftly  un- 
packed. "But  I  don't  dare  to  wait  until  we  are 
at  sea  to  get  out  the  things  I  want." 

"Are  you  such  a  bad  sailor?"  Ann  asked  ap- 
prehensively. 

"I  really  don't  know."  Molly  replied  frankly. 
"I  was  so  small  when  I  came  out  to  ( )ahu  that  I 
can't  remember." 

And  then  it  came  out  that  Molly's  father,  who 
had  been  a  bookkeeper  at  one  of  the  big  sugar- 
plantations,  had  died  a  few  months  before  and 
left  Molly  alone.  She  was  now  going  to  a  mar- 
ried brother,  who  had  a  farm  in  the  Stat c-s.  As 
she  had  not  seen  him  since  she  was  a  small  child 
and  had  never  met  his  wife,  she  was  not  very 
happy  in  the  prospect. 

"I  wish  I  had  your  chance  to  go  to  school,"  the 
girl  finished  longingly.  "You  see,  I  wanted  to  be 
a  teacher ;  but  I  have  not  finished  school,  and  1  in 
afraid  that  I  never  can,  now,  for  my  brother  is 


poor,  and  I  shall  have  to  help  at  home  to  earn 
my  way." 

Ann  sat  very  still  while  Molly  was  talking.  She 
gradually  felt  a  good  deal  ashamed  that  she  had 
poured  out  her  grievances  to  a  girl  who  had 
such  problems  of  her  own.  In  fact,  her  own 
troubles  seemed  to  dwindle  as  Molly  talked  and 
unpacked  garments  which,  to  Ann,  were  painfully 
plain. 

There  seemed  very  little  to  say  when  Molly 
had  finished  her  story;  but  Ann  wanted  to  do 
something  to  show  her  interest,  so  she  offered  to 
take  Molly's  ticket  to  her  father  and  ask  him  to 
get  the  girl  a  seat  at  the  same  table  with  them. 

Mr.  Ballard  was  only  too  glad  to  do  anything 
he  could  for  the  young  girl  traveling  alone,  whose 
story  Ann  poured  into  his  sympathetic  ears.  He 
had  not  made  any  comments  on  Ann's  behavior, 
but  he  had  noticed,  of  course,  how  unhappy  she 
had  been  at  leaving  Honolulu,  and  he  felt  very 
much  relieved  when  she  came  to  him  cheerfully 
with  her  errand. 

Fortunately,  Molly  turned  out  to  be  an  excel- 
lent sailor,  and  the  two  girls  became  very  good 
friends  in  the  bright,  clear  days  that  followed. 
They  walked  miles  around  the  decks,  played 
shuffle-board  together,  and  lay  in  their  steamer- 
chairs  side  by  side  for  hours  at  a  time.  Molly, 
who.  since  her  coming,  had  never  been  off  her 
island,  was  eager  to  learn  of  ship's  ways,  and 
was  never  tired  of  hearing  tales  of  Ann's  life  in 
the  city.  Ann  showed  all  her  pretty  clothes  and 
dainty  traveling-things  to  her  room-mate,  and 
Mollv  admired  everything  ardently. 
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The  result  was  that  Ann.  quite  unconsciously, 
patronized  her  new  friend  a  little.  Her  attitude 
toward  her  was  kindly,  but  it  was  a  bit  conde- 
scending. Molly  knew  so  little  about  the  things 
that  made  Ann's  life  that  it  never  occurred  to 
Ann  that  she  might  know  about  anything  else, 
and  after  that  first  day's  talk  Molly  rarely  men- 
tioned her  own  affairs. 

And  so  four  days  of  the  trip  passed,  and  they 
began  to  feel  that  they  were  nearing  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  voyage  would  be  over  in  a  couple  of 
days,  and  both  girls  were  sorry.  Ann  could  not 
get  up  a  bit  of  enthusiasm  about  going  back  to 
school,— although  she  bad  not  said  so  since  that 
first  day  out.  — and  Molly  dreaded  the  end  of  her 
journey  and  the  beginning  of  her  new  life. 

The  two  skirls,  each  busy  with  her  own  thoughts, 
were  unusually  silent  as  they  walked  the  deck 
before  dinner  and  finally  paused  to  lean  on  the 
rail  aixl  watch  the  flaming  crimson  sunset.  A 
few  clouds  hung  low  in  the  west;  the  rest  of  the 
sky  was  as  clear  as  the  ocean,  which  stretched 
calm  and  unruffled  as  far  as  the  darkening  hori- 
zon. It  was  so  peaceful  and  quiet  that  they  hated 
to  leave  when  the  bugle  announced  dinner.  Hut 
their  good,  health}-  sea-appetites  demanded  im- 
mediate attention. 

Much  to  their  surprise,  when  they  came  back 
on  deck,  they  found  that  the  weather  bad  changed, 
and  that  they  had  run  into  a  line,  drizzling  rain. 
Stewards  were  busy  everywhere  getting  up  awn- 
ings, but,  in  spite  of  their  haste,  the  deck  was 
spoiled  for  the  usual  evening  dancing. 

Ann  and  Molly  went  up  to  the  hurricane-deck 


where  the  Hawaiian  orchestra,  their  coat  collars 
turned  up  about  their  ears,  were  playing  with 
what  enthusiasm  they  could  muster.  The  girls 
curled  up  in  their  steamer-chairs,  in  the  lee  of  a 
big  life-boat,  and  pulled  their  rugs  snugly  about 
them.  But  it  was  chilly  and  damp,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  feel  very  cheerful.  The  tropics  were 
now  surely  left  behind. 

Suddenly  the  fog-horn  boomed  out  its  dreary 
warning. 

'"Oh  dear!''  sighed  Ann.  "1  hope  that  that 
thing  will  not  be  going  all  night." 

The  hour  was  still  early  when  the  two  girls  de- 
cided to  go  below  to  bed.  The  ship  was  running 
through  a  heavy  fog,  now.  and  it  was  poor  fun 
on  deck.  Ann  was  soon  asleep,  but  Molly  was 
not  used  enough  to  ship's  ways  to  take  the  I 
horn  so  calmly.  It  seemed  to  her  a  dreadful 
sound,  and  she  wondered  bow  Ann  could  sleep. 

Then  she  began  to  think  of  the  end  of  her 
journey  and  to  speculate  about  it.  and  after  that, 
the  harder  sin-  tried  to  go  to  sleep  the  more 
actively  her  mind  worked.  Hour  after  hour 
passed.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  never  been  so 
wide  awake. 

Suddenly,    Molly   sal    upright    in   her   berth.      A 
curious,  slow  quiver  bad  seemed  to  run   from  bow 
tern   of   the   boat.      ft    was   nut    like   anything 
she   had    I  before      but    it    was   terrifying. 

Very  still  and  tense  she  sat  and  waited,  but  noth- 
ing further  happened.  She  wondered  if.  after 
all,  she  had  been  asleep  Ann  had  not  moved, 
he  forced  herself  to  lie'  down  again,  and  was 
settling  herself  among  her  pillows  when,  without 
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warning,  the  throb  of  the  engines  and  the  roar  of 
the  fog-horn  stopped !  The  silence  was  much 
more  startling  than  any  noise  could  have  been. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  great  ship  had  ceased  to  live 
in  that  moment. 


"I  don't  know,"  Molly  answered,  and  her  voice, 
though  calm,  was  a  little  husky.  "But  I  think 
we  'd  better  get  up  and  dress.  'Where  ?s  that 
electric  torch  of  yours?  I  can't  turn  on  the 
lights." 


ONE   END   OF  THE   BOAT   PITCHED    DOWNWARD."      (SEE   NEXT   PAGE. 

Ann  came  over  the  edge  of  her  berth  instantly. 
She  was  trembling  with  fright  and  chill.  Nei- 
ther girl  could  see  a  thing— the  room  was  abso- 
lutely dark,  and  damp  with  the  fog  which  came 
from  their  one  small,  grated  port  that  gave  upon 
a  deck. 


With  a  hand  that  trembled  a  little,  Molly 
reached  for  the  light.  Twice  she  snapped  the 
switch  in  vain.  Something  bad  happened  to  the 
electricity ! 

Ann  stirred  in  the  berth  above  her.  "What  's 
the  matter?"  she  asked  sleepily. 
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As  Ann  fumbled  among  her  things,  the  boat 
rolled  sidewise  with  appalling  slowness,  so  that 
her  steamer-trunk  came  sliding  out  from  under 
the  berth. 

"Let  's  get  out  of  here  !"  Ann  cried,  grabbing 
for  a  coat.  "Never  mind  the  light  —  "  and  she 
stumbled  in  the  dark  toward  the  door. 

Molly  knelt  on  the  door  and  groped  for  Ann's 
bag.  She  thought  that  she  re- 
membered seeing  the  light  in 
it  the  day  before.  Close  be- 
side her  Ann  struggled  with 
the  door. 

"Molly!"'  she  gasped.  "Did 
you  lock  this?" 

"Why  no,"  answered  Molly. 
"You  told  me  never  to  lock  a 
door  on  board  ship— ah,  here  's 
the  light  !" 

Xever  had  anything  seemed 
so  wonderful  as  that  tiny  dare. 
By  its  feeble  light  Molly  could 
see  Ann's  white,  stricken  face 
turned  toward  her.  "What  —  " 
she  began,  voicing  the  fear 
that  she  read  there. 

"The  door—''  Ann  whis- 
pered with  dry  lips.  "1  in 
afraid  — it  's  jammed  !" 

Molly  laid  the  light  on  a 
berth,  and  both  girls,  without 
a  word,  pulled  with  all  their 
strength  mi  the  resisting  door. 
It  would  not  give  in  the  slight- 
ed degree.  The  room  stayed 
at  its  fearful,  sidewise  slant, 
and  everything  was  still  — hor- 
ribly still.  The}-  diil  not  even 
hear  steps  on  the  deck  above 
them. 

Terrible  thoughts  entered 
the  girls'  minds  as  they  stood 
dure   shivering  and   helpless. 

Ann    began    to    cry    hysterically.      "We    -hall    he 
drowned   hen-   like   rats!"   she   sobbed. 

"No,  we  will  not,"  Molly  answered,  with  a 
sureness  which  she  did  not  feel.  "Your  Father 
will  get  here  somehow  that  door  will  have  I"  be 
opened   from  tin'  other  side      we  mUSl  gel  dressed." 

Ann    braced    herself    before    Molly's    calnm 
The  shy  little  island  girl  had  suddenly  become  the 
leader.      The    moments    passed    like    hours,    while 
with   clumsy    fingers   the   girls   hurried    into   their 
clothes.      What    had    happened?      Were    they    cut 

off  From  help?    Could  Mr.  Ballard  gel  to  them? 

His  -bout  from  the  passageway  sent  them  liv- 
ing to   the   door,    calling   out    their   predicament. 


With  a  couple  of  stewards  to  help,  the  door  finally 
gave  way. 

Closely  and  silently  the  girls  clung  to  him  and 
went  with  him  up  the  strangely  sloping  passage- 
ways to  the  upper  deck.  Here  a  few  lanterns 
and  hand-lights  showed  the  passengers  huddled 
in  silent  groups,  clad  in  the  first  clothes  that  had 
come   to  hand   and  waiting  patiently  to   be   told 


MOLLY   QUICKLY   oof   ANN   01    I    "1     in  R    COAT."     (SEE    NEXT    PAGE.) 

what   to  do  by  officers  who  were  directing  the 
loading  of  the  li fe-boats. 

Molly  had  a  dazed  feeling  that  it  was  not  at 
all  as  she  would  expert  such  a  scene  to  be.  A 
few  women  were  sobbing  softly,  but  there  was 
little  noise  and  no  confusion.  In  a  moment  she 
and  Ann  were  being  put  into  a  life  ho  at,  side  by 
side,  by  Ann's  father,  who  leaned  Over  and  kissed 
his  daughter  and  then  was  swallowed  by  the  fog 
.1  3  their  boat  slipped  out  and  down. 

I  he  tlighl  was  so  black  that  they  could  not  see 
the  water  below  them,  but  it  seemed  a  fearfully 
long  way  oil.  Then,  suddenly,  something  gave 
way!      (hie   end   of    the   boat    pitched   downward 
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while  the  other  stayed  still  — and,  almost  before 
they  knew  what  had  happened,  both  girls  were 
dropped  into  the  sea. 

.Ann  clung  to  Molly.  She  forgot  where  she  was 
or  why  she  clung.  Fear  overcame  her  utterly. 
She  heard  Molly's  voice  in  her  ear  pleading  with 
her  to  let  go— that  she  would  drown  them  both ; 
but  the  words  had  no  meaning— she  was  beyond 
the  power  of  reason. 

Down,  down  they  went  into  the  black,  cold 
water.  Molly's  strong  arms,  which  had  pushed 
their  way  through  miles  of  the  Pacific  ever  since 
she  was  a  child,  were  helpless  now  in  the  strangle- 
hold of  her  friend.  In  vain  she  strained;  in  vain 
she  pulled.  The  heavy  coats  which  both  girls 
wore  helped  to  drag  them  down. 

Molly  held  her  breath  from  long  practice— if 
she  could  only  get  one  arm  free  !  Then,  sud- 
denly, Ann's  arms  dropped  from  their  mad  em- 
brace as  if  by  magic — the  girl  had  fainted. 

With  one  band  Molly  caught  her  friend  as  she 
slipped  from  her,  and  instantly  slid  out  of  her 
coat.  The  next  moment  she  was  breathing  on 
the  surface.  Molly  was  not  afraid  now.  She  had 
not  played  in  the  water  for  hours  at  a  time  for 
nothing. 

Quickly  she  got  Ann  out  of  her  coat,  and  then 
laid  the  unconscious  girl  across  her  feet  for  a 
few  moments  while  she  swam  on  her  back  and 
tried  to  look  around  her.  But  although  the  water 
was  unusually  calm,  she  could  not  see  the  ship 
or  any  of  the  boats.  A  blanket  of  fog  had  closed 
down  upon  her. 

For  some  time  she  floated,  and  swam,  and  man- 
aged very  well  — supporting  her  unconscious  com- 
panion first  in  one  way  and  then  in  another,  but 
even  such  strength  and  endurance  as  hers  could 
not  hold  out  for  very  long  with  such  a  burden. 
It  was  soon  hard  work  to  keep  her  friend's  head 
above  water.  Molly  tried  every  trick  that  she 
had  learned  from  a  race  famous  the  world  over 
for  its  swimming.  But  after  a  while  she  realized 
that  her  strength  was  failing. 

.Most  of  all  she  struggled  to  keep  her  calmness. 
Once  that  was  gone,  she  knew  that  she  was  lost. 
It  never  occurred  to  her  to  abandon  Ann,  al- 
though without  her  Molly  could  have  kept  herself 
afloat  for  hours.  Her  lungs  seemed  ready  to 
burst  with  the  effort  she  was  making,  and  her 
mind  began  to  skip  moments  and  to  seem  to  stand 
outside  of  her,  as  if  it  were  some  one  else  work- 
ing there  in  the  water. 

And  then  she  heard  a  sound -it  was  the  clutg- 
chug  of  a  launch  so  close  beside  her  that  it 
seemed  as  if  some  one  must  see  her  even  through 
the  fo 


She  made  a  tremendous  effort  to  call  aloud,  but 
only  a  taint  sound  came  from  her  lips.  She  could 
see  nothing,  but  she  heard  a  man's  voice  say : 
"Stop  that  engine— now  — a  few  feet  to  port—" 
And  she  knew  no  more. 

When  .Molly  awoke  again,  it  was  in  a  cabin 
very  like  the  one  that  she  and  Ann  had  occupied 
on  the  ill-fated  Coltonia.  There  was  Ann  on  the 
couch  opposite  her,  lying  quite  still,  but  with  her 
wide-open  eyes  fixfed  upon  her  eagerly. 

"Oh,  Molly  !"  she  cried.  "I  had  begun  to  think 
that  you  were  never  going  to  wake  up.  How  do 
you  feel  ?" 

"I  did  n't  dream  it  then,"  answered  Molly, 
stretching  her  aching  limbs  carefully.  "Good- 
ness, how  stiff  I  am  !" 

At  this  moment  a  stewardess  and  a  ship's  doc- 
tor appeared  in  the  doorway,  and  at  once  Molly 
found  herself  swallowing  hot  broth.  "What  hap- 
pened ?"  she  asked  the  doctor  between  sips. 

"Must  n't  talk,''  he  answered  authoritatively. 
"You  're  on  the  Moreland  now.  The  Coltonia 
struck  a  derelict  in  the  fog;  but  we  heard  her 
S.  O.  S.  in  time,  and  every  one  was  saved— even 
those  dropped  out  of  the  life-boat  with  you.  Xow 
go  to  sleep.'' 

Molly  was  very  comfortably  sleepy,  but  she 
looked  to  Ann  for  more  information.  "How  are 
you,  Ann  ?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  I  'm  all  right  — thanks  to  you,"  Ann  an- 
swered. "I  don't  remember  a  thing  after  we  got 
in  the  water ;  but  you  kept  me  from  drowning  for 
almost  half  an  hour.  I  think  Father  said.  I  don't 
know  how  you  did  it.  Father  says  it  's  wonder- 
ful—he 's  just  waiting  for  you  to  wake  up  to  tell 
you  what  he  thinks  of  you.  He  "s  grateful  be- 
yond words,  — I  'm  all  he  has.  you  know.  — and  he 
wants  to  do  something  for  you.  Molly— if  you  '11 
only  go  to  school  with  me.  it  would  be  perfect. 
As  for  me,  — well,  you  saved  my  life,  Molly,— 
such  as  it  is.  I  've  been  lying  here  all  day,  look- 
ing at  you,  and  thinking  how  fine  you  are,  and 
how  quiet  and  modest-  ami  I  'm  just  ashamed  of 
the  way  I  —  " 

Here  Ann  stopped  suddenly— for  Molly  was 
fast  asleep ! 

"Oh,  dear  !"  Ann  whispered  to  herself  as  she 
leaned  back  against  her  pillows.  "All  that  to  say 
again  to-morrow!  But  maybe  I  can  do  it  better 
next  time.  Anyway,  before  she  wakes  up  I  can 
think  of  any  amount  of  nice  things  that  we  are 
going  to  do  together.  Maybe  we  '11  even  go  back 
to  Oahu  some  day— yes,  there  's  plenty  for  me  to 
think  of  while  she  sleeps.  It  seems  to  have  needed 
a  terrible  experience  like  this  to  make  me  appre- 
ciate a  number  of  things." 
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1^  By  Minnie  L.Upton 


Little  Bobbiferous  Bobkinette— 

Oh,  if  you  had  met  her. 

You    d  never  forget  her  ! 

We  love  her,  and  pet  her ; 
And  yet  — and  yet  — 

Although  she  "s  a  treasure. 

Ir  is  n't  all  pleasure 
We  get  from  this  furry  wee  Bobkinette. 

When  she  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  oak. 

A-seeking  with  ardor 

A  crow  for  her  larder. 

Xo  calls  could  retard  her— 
But  here  's  the  joke: 

She  dared  not  come  back 

O'er  her  perilous  track 
When  she  'd  reached  the  tiptop  of  the  tallest  oak. 

And  there  she  sat.  raising  a  doleful  wail. 
To  urge  and  beseech  her 
Xo  courage  could  teach  her— 
We  just  had  to  reach  her. 
Yet  feared  we  'd  fail : 
But  the  ladders  and  labors 
us  and  our  neighl 
At  length  stilled  that  bitter,  accusing  wail. 

And   ( irandmother's  knitting  ! -that   reckless  kit 

Unraveled  a  stocking 

With  speed  truly  shucking. 

i  hear  Grandma  was  rocking. 
And  dozed  a  bit. ) 

Around  and  around  her 

The  kinky  yarn  bound  her  — 
A  prisoner  we   found  her.  that  luckless  kit ! 

Ah.  little  Bobbiferous  Bobkinette, 

You  're  not  unmixed  pleasure 
Without  mete  or  measure. 
And  yet  you  're  a  treasure, 

You  prankish  pet  ! 
Oh,  how  we  excuse  you! 
you. 
Wise  little  Bobbiferous  Bobkinette' 


THE  FUNNY  MAN 

BY  CAROLYN  WELLS 

The  funniest  man  I  ever  did  see 
Was  Mr.  Hilarious  Cachinnate  Glee. 

He  laughed  at  everything-  that  he  said. 
From  the  time  he  rose  till  he  went  to  bed. 
He  screamed  with  mirth  at  the  birds  in  the  trees  ; 
And  he  roared  at  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  ! 

Whenever  anybody  spoke, 
He  thought  it  the  biggest  sort  of  a  joke. 
He  giggled  his  goggles  off !  and  then. 
He  giggled  his  goggles  on  again ! 

And  when  any  one  said.  ''Dear  Mr.  Glee, 
Why  do  you  laugh  at  all  you  see?" 
He  shook  with  laughter  and  made  reply, 
'I  think  it  is  better  to  laugh  than  cry  !" 


BY  FREDERICK  MOXON 

I  saw  a  certain  sailorman  who  sat  beside  the  sea. 

And  in  the  manner  of  his  tribe  he  yarned  this  yarn  to  me : 

'T  were  back  in  eighteen-fifty-three,  or  mebbe  fifty-four. 
I  skipped  the  farm.  — no,  't  were  the  shop,  — an'  went  to  Baltimore. 
I  shipped  aboard  the  Lizzie  —  or  she  might  ha'  bin  the  Jane; 
Them  wimmin  names  are  mixey.  so  I  don't  remember  plain ; 
But  anyhow,  she  were  a  craft  that  carried  schooner  rig, 
(  Although  Sam  Swab,  the  ho'sun,  alius  swore  she  were  a  brig)  : 
We  sailed  away  from  Salem  Town,  — no.  leinme  think:  — 't  were  Lynn, 
An'  steered  a  course  for  Africa  (or  Greece,  it  might  ha'  bin)  ; 
But  anyway,  we  tacked  an'  backed  an'  weathered  many  a  storm- 
On,  no.  — as  I  recall  it  now.  that  week  was  fine  an'  warm! 
Who  did  1  say  the  cap'n  was?     T  did  n't  say  at  all? 
Wa-a-11  now.  his  name  were  'I.ijah  Bell  — or  was  it  Eli  Ball? 
I  kinder  guess  't  were  Eli.     He  'd  a  big.  red.  bushy  heard  — 
Xo-o-o,  come  to  think,  he  alius  kept  his  whiskers  nicely  sheared. 
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But  anyhow,  that  voyage  was  the  first  I  "d  ever  took. 

An"  all  I  had  to  do  was  cut  up  cabbage  for  the  cook : 

But  come  to  talk  o'  cabbage  just  reminds  me.— that  there  trip 

Would  prob'ly  be  my  third  one,  on  a  Hong  Kong  clipper-ship. 
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"•I   SHIPPED   ABOARD   THE  "R    PUP    might   HA'   pin   THE  JANE. 

The  crew  they  were  a  jolly  lot,  an'  used  to  >in.ur    Avast' 
I  think  it  were,  or  else  'Ahoy'  while  bailing  out  the  mast. 
And  as  I  recollect  it  now,—" 

But  here  I  cut  him  short. 
And  >aid:  "It  's  time  to  tack  again,  and  bring  your  wits  to  port; 
I  came  to  get  a  story  both  adventurous  and  true, 
And  here  is  how  I  started  out  to  write  the  interview: 
T  saw  a  certain  sailorman.'  but  you  turn  out  to  be 
The  most  Kfi-certain  sailorman  that  ever  sailed  the  si 

He  puffed  his  pipe,  and  answered.  •  Wa-a-11.  I  thought  't  were  mine,  but  still, 
/  must  ha'  told  the  one  belongs  to  my  twin  brother  Bill!" 


THE  COURAGE  OF  A  COWARD 

BY  JOSEPH  AMES 


Ted  Chesley  slumped  disconsolately  against  a  big 
boulder  down  by  the  river  bank,  and  wondered 
unhappily  how  long  it  would  be  before  he  was 
found  out.  Already  Chick  Hammond  suspected, 
he  was  certain ;  and  what  Chick  knew,  or  thought 
he  knew,  might  as  well  be  blazoned  before  the 
other  campers  in  letters  three  feet  high.  To  be 
sure,  Ted  told  himself,  he  did  n't  really  care  what 
the  majority  of  these  other  boys  thought  or  said. 
There  was  only  one  fellow  in  the  entire  crowd 
for  whose  opinion  he  cared  a  scrap;  but  for  this 
he  cared  so  deeply,  so  almost  desperately,  that  the 
bare  possibility  of  Don  Farnham's  finding  out  the 
truth  sent  cold  chills  flickering  on  Chesley's  spine. 

Of  course  Farnham  himself  knew  nothing  of 
this  adoration.  Ted  had  taken  very  good  care 
he  should  n't.  He  was  a  wee  bit  ashamed  of  the 
intensity  of  his  feeling  for  the  big, handsome, easy- 
going older  fellow  he  had  known  barely  ten  days, 
but  whose  devoted  slave  he  had  been  for  nine,  yet 
he  made  no  effort  to  shake  off  the  thrall.  On  the 
contrary,  the  experience  was  so  new,  so  wonder- 
ful, and  had  come  with  such  total  unexpected- 
ness, that  there  were  times  when  he  fairly  hugged 
his  chains. 

Tie  had  arrived  in  the  Maine  backwoods  shy, 
timid,  bitterly  protesting,— the  camp  was  his  fa- 
ther's idea,  not  his  own,  — full  of  all  sorts  of  un- 
pleasant anticipations  and  forebodings,  many  of 
which  bade  fair  to  materialize,  until  he  found 
that  Farnham  was  his  tent-mate.  It  would  have 
been  natural  for  the  older  chap  to  feel  aggrieved 
at  being  coupled  with  such  a  little  shaver,  but 
somehow  he  was  n't.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
rather  nice  to  the  boy,  and  in  his  good-natured, 
expansive  way  be  even  went  to  the  trouble  of 
allaying  the  nervousness  of  that  first  scary  night 
under  canvas. 

Chesley's  capitulation  was  instant  and  com- 
plete, and  he  promptly  set  up  Farnham  on  a  ped- 
estal. Who  else  was  there  in  all  the  camp,  he 
asked  himself,  that  could  approach  his  idol  in 
strength  or  skill  or  athletic  dexterity?  Who 
could  dive  so  daringly,  or  swim  so  far,  or  do  a 
tithe  of  the  many  stunts  with  canoe  or  rowboat 
that  Don  Farnham  turned  off  so  easily?  Of  course 
he  was  the  leader.  Who  would  n't  be,  with  such 
a  personality  and  such  accomplishments?  To  Ted 
it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to 
tender  humble  allegiance;  to  thrill  with  shy  pride 
when  Farnham  smiled  and  slapped  him  on  the 
back;   to  be   downcast    when    Farnham    frowned. 


And  when  at  night,  before  the  camp-fire,  the  big, 
blond  chap  would  sometimes  throw  a  careless  arm 
about  his  shoulders  and  draw  the  little  fellow  down 
beside  him,  Ted  tingled  all  over  with  happiness— 
a  happiness,  though,  that  was  bitter-sweet  with 
the  ever  present  dread  of  discovery. 

"What  if  he  should  find  out?"  was  the  shivery 
query  that  came  so  often  to  his  mind.  '"What 
will  he  say  if  he  comes  to  know?" 

He  was  asking  himself  that  question  now  as 
he  lingered  alone  near  the  entrance  to  the  little 
pier  and  the  rough  log  boat-house,  for  it  seemed, 
somehow,  to  have  become  suddenly  more  press- 
ing and  more  imminent.  He  could  not  tell  ex- 
actly why  he  felt  this.  He  was  unconscious  of 
having  in  any  way  betrayed  himself.  It  seemed, 
in  fact,  as  if  his  efforts  at  concealment  and  eva- 
sion had  been  uncommonly  successful,  and  yet  he 
was  quite  certain  that  Hammond  knew.  Stand- 
ing on  the  outskirts  of  the  group  up  by  the  club- 
house just  now,  it  all  at  once  had  been  borne  in 
on  him  that  this  fellow,  whose  prying,  rather 
bullying,  ways  and  fondness  for  horse-play  had 
troubled  Chesley  from  the  first,  had  guessed  his 
secret. 

"He  knows,  and  he  means  to  spread  it,"  mut- 
tered Ted,  presently,  with  an  anxious  look 
around.  "If  I  'm  not  careful  —  "  He  finished 
with  a  worried  sigh  and  straightened  up.  "No 
use  staying  here,"  he  went  on  in  a  low  tone. 
"They  '11  be  down  for  the  boats  very  likely, 
and  —  " 

At  the  sound  of  voices  he  broke  off  abruptly 
and  hurried  along  the  bank ;  but  he  had  delayed 
too  long.  He  had  scarcely  taken  a  dozen  steps 
before  the  whole  crowd,  laughing  and  shouting, 
raced  down  the  path  and  burst  through  the  fringe 
of  bushes  that  lined  the  shore.  Instinctively 
Chesley  tried  to  shrink  out  of  sight  in  the  under- 
growth,—this,  of  all  places,  was  the  worst  pos- 
sible one  for  an  encounter, -hut  Hammond's 
sharp  eyes  found  him  out.  and  Hammond's  voice, 
shrilly  malicious,  instantly  made  known  the  fact 
to  the  others. 

"Where  are  you  sneaking  off  to,  little  one? 
Going  to  take  a  walk  all  by  his  lonely?  Fie-fie, 
Theodore!     Better  stick  with  the  bunch." 

Ted  reddened,  hut  made  no  answer.  He  would 
have  given  the  world  to  be  able  to  turn  off  Ham- 
mond's half-sneering  remarks  with  a  jest  or  an 
apt  retort,  as  Hon  would  have  done;  but  his 
brain   seemed   a   blank,   and   even   though   he  had 
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possessed  the  most  scintillating  of  wits,  he  lacked 
the  courage.  He  merely  muttered  something  un- 
intelligible, hesitated  weakly. and  then,  feeling  that 
everybody  must  be  regarding  him  with  contempt 
for  his  lack  of  spirit,  he  turned  about  and  walked 
slowly  back  toward  the  crowd. 

By  the  time  he  reached  the  pier,  most  of  the 
fellows  were  strolling  out  toward  the  end  of  it. 
and  the  others  cpiickly  followed.  Ted  went  with 
them  — not  because  he  wanted  to.  but  because  it 
seemed  the  only  thing  tn  do.  But  he  had  no 
sooner  set  foot  on  the  planking  and  glimpsed  the 
rippling  water  on  either  hand  than  he  wished  he 
had  n't.  And  all  the  way  out  he  held  his  under 
lip  tight  between  his  teeth  and  wondered  whether 
any  one  could  see  his  inward  trembling. 

At  least  Farnham  did  n't.  He  stood  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  dock,  scowling  at  the  smoky 
haze  that  hung  low  over  the  river  and  veiled  the 
farther  bank.  The  long-planned  hike  up  Bald- 
face  and  camping  out  over  night  on  the  summit 
had  been  abandoned  that  morning,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  fire  somewhere  in  the  woods,  and 
Don  had  been  especially  disappointed. 
that  this  was  still  on  his  mind,  Ted  breathed  a 
little  sigh  of  relief  that  was  strangled  in  its  birth 
by  a  sudden  glimpse  of  Hammond's  face. 

The  fellow  stood  close  beside  Chesley,  and  was 
looking  him  over  in  a  manner  that  brought  the 
color  flaming  into  Ted's  face  in  a  crimson  flood, 
only  to  ebb  swiftly,  leaving  him  cold  and  palpi- 
tating. There  was  understanding  in  the  glance, 
cool  scorn,  malicious  amusement,  and  last  of  all 
a  sense  of  purpose  which  told  the  boy,  as  clearly 
as  spoken  words,  that  the  moment  he  had  been 
dreading  was  at  hand.  Before  he  could  even  pull 
himself  together.  Hammond  spoke. 

"Come  on  out  on  the  river.  Ted."  he  r.- 
with  an  ironic  sort  of  heartiness.  "]  '11  take 
for  a  spin  in  my  canoe." 

Chesley    caught    his    breath.      "N-n-no,    thank 
you,"  he  gasped  hastily.     "I  —I—     That  i-.  I  gi 
I  won't  — just  now." 

Hammond    laughed    disagreeably.      "Xor    any 
other    time.    eh.     Bab)  ?"    he    drawled, 
why?     You    re- afraid  of  the  water!" 

There  was  a  snicker  close  at  hand,  and  several 
fellows  glanced  curiously  at  the  boy.  Ted's  fin- 
asmodically,  the  nails  digging  pain- 
fully into  the  palms ;  he  squared  his  narrow 
\m  not  '"  Ik-  retorted  defiantly, 
though  his  voice  was  n't  quite  steady.  "Am  not 
afraid  !" 

Hammond  grinned,  and  winked  at  the  boy  next 
to  him.  "Are  n't  you.  though?  Huh!  Maybe 
you  think  1  have  n't  eyes  in  my  head.  You  have 
n't  been  out  in  a  boat  since  we  came.     You  won't 


wade  in  over  your  knees,  and  the  old  man  can 
hardly  make  you  do  even  that.  <  iee.  but  you  re 
If  I  was  such  a  'fraid-cat.  I  'd  stay  tied 
to  Mother's  apron-strings  instead  of  joining  a 
camp.  Think  of  any  grown  fellow  being  scared 
of  just  water  !" 

For  a  moment  the  smaller  chap  did  not  answer. 
His  face  had  grown  set.  the  lips  still  held  steady 
by  the  grip  of  his  clenched  teeth.  The  gray  eyes, 
rather  wide,  flashed  unseeing  past  amused,  scorn- 
ful faces  to  where  Farnham  had  turned  and  was 
regarding  him  with  a  sort  of  frowning,  surprised 
displeasure.  He  looked  as  if  he  were  annoyed  at 
being  associated  with  such  a  craven,  and  Ted's 
troubled  glance  fled  back  to  Hammond's  square 
face,  usually  so  stolid,  but  just  now  alight  with 
the  glee  of  his  favorite  diversion. 

"1  — I  'm  not.  either!"  stammered  Chesley. 

"Tell  that  to  your  grandmother  !  What  do  you 
want  to  lie  for?    Why.  only  yesterday  —  " 

He  paused  abruptly,  his  rather  close-set  eyes 
narrowing.  Then,  before  Ted  could  guess  his 
purpose,  a  hand  shot  out  and  gripped  his  arm: 
another  caught  him  firmly  by  the  shoulder,  and  in 
a  thrice  he  felt  himself  thrust  irresistibly  toward 
the  edge  of  the  unrailed  landing.  Instantly  his 
hard-won  self-control  snapped  like  a  taut  rope 
when  the  strain  becomes  too  great. 

"Don't!  Don't  !"  he  cried,  struggling  to  escape. 
"Oh,  don't.  Chick!  Please  let  me  go!  Don't 
throw  me  into  — " 

The  words  ended  in  a  gaspii  i  the  fright- 

ened boy  caught  hold  of  his  tormentor  and  clung 
to  him  in  a  frenzy  of  desperation.  In  spite  of 
his  efforts  he  was  pushed  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
planking  before   Famham's  voice  T   in 

curt  command  : 

that,  *'hick'     Don't  you  see  he  ">  scared 
to  death  ?     Let  him  [ 

Hammond   obeyed   with    a   laugh.      "I    was   n't 
really  going  to  throw  him  in."  he  exclaimed.   "Just 
wanted  to  prove  what    I   said,  that  's  all.      He  's 
d  green." 

A  murmur  of  rather  contemptuous  agreement 
arose.  White-faced  and  shaking.  Chesley.  who 
had  drawn  swiftly  away  from  the  edge  of  the 
dock,  caught  every  biting  accent,  and  his  hasty, 
furtive  look  took  in  each  single,  scornful  glance 
ire  he  turned  abruptly  and  walked  quickly  to- 
ward the  >hore.  This  time  he  had  not  looked  at 
Farnham.  There  was  no  need.  The  cool  con- 
tempt in  tin-  his  hero  cut  like  a  knife- 
blade  and  told  him  all  there  was  to  know. 

When  the  shore  was  gained,  he  did  not  pause. 

but  kept   straight  on.  walking  a  little  stiffly,  like 

an  automaton,  and  paying  no  heed  to  the  jeering 

:ter   that    pursued   him.      But   when   he   had 
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pushed  through  the  screen  of  undergrowth  and 
found  himself  alone,  he  stopped  abruptly,  his  face 
quivering  and  crinkling  before  a  rush  of  over- 
whelming shame. 

That  hateful  thing  he  had  fought  so  hard 
against  had  conquered  him  again  !  In  spite  of  all 
those  resolutions  to  be  like  other  fellows  he  had 


"HE    KEPT   STRAIGHT   ON,    PAYING    No    HEED    TO    i  11 E    JEERING 
LAUGHTER   THAI     PURSUED    HIM." 


failed  utterly,  and  made  a  shameful  exhibition  of 
himself  he  could  never  live  down. 

"It  was  the  water  !"  he  muttered,  his  face  crim- 
son.    "He  bad  n't  any  right—      It  was  n't  fair  —  " 

He  told  himself  that,  save  for  Hammond's  last 
move,  he  could  have  held  out  against  the  fel- 
low's taunts  and  nagging.  For  a  space,  tot),  be 
tried  to  make  himself  believe  that  bis  friend 
might  somehow  understand  and  not  blame  him 
for   something   he    really   could    n't    help.      But 


swift   reasoning  and   cold   reality  came   back  to 
banish  hope. 

How  could  he  understand?  How  was  he  to 
realize  what  lay  back  of  that  hateful,  shrinking 
timidity  ?  What  means  had  he  of  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  results  that  followed  the  well- 
nigh  fatal  accident  years  ago  when  Chesley,  the 
merest  tot,  had  come  so  near 
to  drowning  that  resuscitation 
was  almost  a  miracle?  Not 
only  had  the  experience 
planted  in  the  boy's  soul  an 
indescribable  horror  of  the 
water,  but  it  had  seemed  to 
twist  and  warp  his  whole  na- 
ture, making  him  timid  and 
shrinking  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Don  knew  nothing  of  all 
this.  He  saw  only  the  coward 
afraid  of  — water!  And  after 
all,  Ted  asked  himself  drear- 
ily, what  did  reasons  matter  ? 
Fie  might  explain  and  excuse 
himself  into  a  state  of  speech- 
lessness, yet  through  it  all  the 
bitter  fact  remained— he  was 
a  coward.  And  though  Farn- 
ham  might  listen  politely  and 
perhaps  that  look  of  scorn 
would  vanish  from  his  face, 
Ted  felt  that  the  scorn  itself 
would  linger  in  his  heart.  A 
chap  so  entirely  fearless  could 
hardly  give  his  liking  to  a 
craven.  At  best,  their  inter- 
course would  become  a  hollow 
mockery  and  intolerable. 

A  stifled  sob  broke  from  the 
box's   tight   lips,   then,   with   a 
sudden  stiffening  of  his  mus- 
cles,  he   straightened   and   his 
jaw    squared.      He    could    not 
stand  that.     It  would  be  better 
to  leave  the  camp  at  once.     He 
vaguely  realized  thai  objection 
might  be  raised  to  such  a  step. 
but   perhaps  "Mr.   Bobby"   would  understand;  be 
bad    impressed    Ted,    somehow,    as    the    sort    who 
might.     At  least  it  would  be  worth  trying. 

Moving  over  to  the  screen  of  bushes  that 
hedged  him  in,  the  boy  peered  out.  Through  the 
haze  lying  on  the  river  be  saw  that  the  crowd 
bad  moved  over  to  the  boat-house,  whence  some 
oi  them  were  just  pushing  o\'\  in  a  crimson  canoe. 
Farnham  was  one  oi  these:  so  was  Hammond. 
As   the   brill iant-hued   craft   slid  up-stream,   the 
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color  dulling  swiftly  in  the  smoky  mist,  and  pres- 
ently vanished  around  a  bend,  Ted  gave  a  faint 
sigh  of  relief.  Instinctively  he  had  dreaded  fac- 
ing Farnham  again,  and  it  was  something  to  have 
it  put  off.  even  for  a  brief  while. 

Leaving  the  shelter,  he  walked  rapidly  up  the 
path  to  the  camp.  L'nder  his  shuttling  feet  the 
dust  rose  in  clouds,  powdering  the  moss  and 
banks  of  pine-needles  on  either  side.  The  day 
seemed  even  hotter  and  more  breathless  than  any 
of  its  long  line  of  predecessors.  Ted  was  more 
conscious,  too,  of  the  tang  of  smoke  in  the  air; 
once  or  twice  it  even  got  him  by  the  throat  and 
made  him  choke  a  little. 

The  club-house,  as  they  called  the  big,  log  as- 
sembly-building, seemed  to  wear  an  oddly  de- 
serted look.  Ganglionic  one  of  Mr.  Dalton's 
assistants,  was  writing  on  the  veranda,  but.  for 
some  reason,  Chesley  did  not  care  very  much  for 
the  young  college  man,  so  he  slipped  around  to 
the  detached  log-kitchen. 

"Where  's  Mr.  Dalton.  Eph?"  he  asked  the 
grizzled,  lanky  backwoodsman  who  presided  over 
the  culinary  department. 

"Out,"  was  the  laconic  reply.  "Run  along  and 
don't  bother  me,  Sonny." 

There  was  a  frown  on  his  face,  and  Ted  de- 
parted without  further  words,  a  trifle  hurt  at 
this  curtness  from  one  with  whom  he  was  usually 
on  good  terms.  He  was  also  not  a  little  disap- 
pointed at  Hph's  news.  "Out"  meant  not  so  much 
out  of  the  house,  as  away  from  camp,  and  there 
was  no  telling  how  long  he  would  be  gone. 

Troubled  and  uncertain,  the  boy  moved  slowly 
back  toward  the  club-house  veranda.  He  had 
reached  the  corner  of  the  building  and  was  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  to  question  <  langhorne. 
when  the  thudding  of  a  horse  galloping  up  the 
trail  made  him  pau 

For  an  instant  he  stood  there  watching  curi- 
ously. Then  a  man  mounted  on  a  lathered  horse 
shot  out  of  the  woods,  clattered  up  to  the  house, 
and  swung  himself  easily  to  the  ground.  It  was 
Mr.  Bobby,  lie  did  not  speak  at  once,  but  stood 
facing  ( langhorne  and  breathing  a  bit  unevenly. 
Ted,  shrinking  hack  into  the  shadow  of  the  house, 
stared  at  him  in  an  odd  sort  of  - 

"Where  are  the  boys?"  suddenly  asked  Mr. 
Dalton. 

"Down  at  the  landing-place."  returned  Clang- 
horne,  a-  he  stood  up.    "ho  you—" 

"Is  Kelsey  with  them?"  cut  in  the  older  man. 

"Why  — er  — no."      There    was   a   touch    of   em- 
barrassment   in    the    assistant's    voice.      "Kel    had 
a  headache  and  went  in  to  lie  down.      The  ! 
are  n't  —  " 

"Humph  '     They  '11  have  to  be  brought  up  here 


at  once,  George.  The  fire  's  got  beyond  those 
fellows  over  Kennebago  way.  It  's  traveling  to- 
ward the  old  slash  at  Bagby's  lumber-camp.  We 
may  have  to  light  out  of  here  any  minute.  With 
the  trees  so  thick,  we  could  n't  possibly  save  the 
place  if  a  wind  should  spring  up." 

Ted's  heart  gave  a  great  leap  and  for  a  long 
moment  stood  quite  still.  Then  it  began  to  pound 
so  furiously  that  the  blood  burned  into  his  cheeks 
like  fire.  He  was  conscious  of  an  exclamation  of 
alarm  from  Clanghorne,  checked  in  its  birth  by  a 
series  of  sharp  orders  from  Mr.  Dalton. 

"I  Jet  them  up  here  at  once.  We  '11  pack  only 
what  we  can  take  in  the  boats.  Be  sure  these  are 
ready  to  use  at  a  moment's  notice.  Hustle, 
George!    I  '11  tell  Eph  and  Alec." 

The  writing-pad  slipped  from  Clanghorne's  fin- 
and  with  a  bound  he  had  cleared  the  ve- 
randa and  was  running  toward  the  landing.  Dal- 
ton turned  to  the  door,  but,  before  he  had  taken 
more  than  a  step  or  two.  a  small,  strangled,  fright- 
ened voice  halted  him. 

"Mr.  Bobby  !     Wait,  sir." 

Quite  unconscious  of  having  used  the  familiar 
diminutive  that  passed  current  among  the  1 
Ted  Chesley  stumbled  into  view,  white  and  shak- 
ing. The  realization  had  come  to  him  that  Bag- 
by's old  lumber-camp  lay  up-stream  in  precisely 
the  direction  Farnham  and  the  others  had  taken. 
For  those  others  he  gave  little  thought.  Tt  was 
the  possibility  of  Don  being  in  that  sort  of  dan- 
ger which  turned  him  sick  with  horror. 

"You  said  the  fire  — the  old  camp  —  "  he  gasped. 
"Don  — went  up  in  the  red  canoe.     I  'm  afraid  —  " 

'"Up-stream?"  interposed  Mr.  Dalton.  sharply. 
"You  mean  Farnham ?" 

'Yes,  sir  — and  three  other   fellows." 

"I  low  loi 

"Fifteen  or  twenty  minute-.'' 

For  a  second  the  man  stood  frowning.  Then, 
with  an  abrupt  movement,  he  whirled  and  has- 
tened down  the  path.  At  the  boat-house  he  met 
('langhorne,  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  excited 
boys.  The  assistant  started  to  say  something 
about  the  absent  ones,  but  Dalton  cut  him  short. 

"I  know.  I  'm  going  for  them.  You  superin- 
tend the  packing.  Take  all  you  can  without 
swamping  the  boats.  If  the  stream  were  only  a 
bit  wider,  we  'd  be  safe  out  on  the  water.  As  it 
is,  we  '11  have  to  go  on  down.  Don't  wait  for 
me.  Better  advise  with  Eph  about  the  time  to 
leave;  he  understands  the  conditions." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  stepped  hastily 
into  the  boat-house  and  pulled  out  a  canoe.  Drop- 
ping it  into  the  water  he  reached  for  a  paddle, 
and  then  turned  to  find  Ted  Chesley  beside  him. 
"Well?"  he  questioned  sharply. 
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The  boy  swallowed  hard.  "I  — I  'd  like  to— to 
go  with  you,  sir,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone. 

"Go  with  me!"  Mr.  Dalton's  voice  was  filled 
with  amazement.  "What  on  earth  put  that  idea 
into  your  head  ?" 

"Don—"  Ted  paused,  gulping.  "You  '11  go 
faster  with  a  weight  in  the  how,  sir,"  he  finished. 

Mr.  Dalton  frowned  impatiently.  A  curt  re- 
fusal trembled  on  his  lips;  hut  his  glance  hap- 
pened to  rest  on  the  boy's  face,  and  his  expres- 
sion changed  abruptly.  For  a  long  moment  he 
stared,  curiously,  intently,  at  the  small,  white, 
frightened  countenance,  whose  gray  eyes,  wide 
and  almost  black,  held  in  them  a  look  that  stirred 
him  strangely.   Suddenly  he  motioned  to  the  bow. 

"Jump  in  !" 

Ted  did  not  exactly  jump  in.  Gripping  the 
edge  of  the  dock,  he  lowered  himself  gingerly 
into  the  canoe,  trying  his  best  to  keep  from  shak- 
ing visibly  with  the  nervous  chill  that  over- 
whelmed him.  The  water,  so  close,  so  clutch- 
ing as  it  lapped  against  the  thin  sides  of  the  tricky 
craft,  terrified  him  as  much  as  ever;  but  for  once 
something  had  risen  up  within  him  more  power- 
ful, even,  than  terror. 

Under  the  man's  vigorous  strokes  the  canoe 
fairly  flew  up-stream,  hut  to  the  hoy  crouching 
in  the  bow  it  seemed  to  drag  a  leaden  weight  be- 
hind. He  did  not  know  their  destination,  but 
guessed  it  to  he  the  termination  of  an  old  wood- 
road  leading  hack  from  the  river  to  the  deserted 
lumber-camp.  The  hoys  had  cleared  it  of  brush, 
and  occasionally  played  at  camping  out  in  the 
tumble-down  log  buildings.  Farnham  and  the 
rest  might  not  have  landed  here,  hut  it  was  a  pos- 
sibility, and  the  only  one  they  had. 

It  was  several  miles  against  a  strong  current. 
When  the  hetter  part  of  this  had  been  put  behind 
them,  a  vagrant,  caressing  touch  against  his  cheek- 
made  Ted  catch  his  breath  and  stare  anxiously 
ahead.  The  wind  was  rising.  The  shroud  of 
pungent  haze,  hugging  the  water  like  a  pall,  was 
lifted  presently  in  puffs  and  billows,  and  finally 
torn  quite  asunder. 

Ted  bit  his  lips,  and  a  film  of  moisture  glis- 
tened on  his  forehead.  Instantly  his  excited  im- 
agination intensified  the  tang  of  burning  wood 
fourfold.  He  fairly  choked  over  it,  and  his 
nervous  gaze  searched  the  woods  in  fear  and 
trembling  for  actual  sight  of  flames.  In  that  mo- 
ment of  fresh  terror  he  bitterly  regretted  the 
impulse  which  was  taking  him  straight  into  the 
danger.  Then  a  sudden  swerving  inshore  of  the 
canoe  brought  him  up  sharply.  They  had  reached 
the  old  lumber-trail,  and  there,  pulled  tip  on  the 
hank,  lay  the  red  canoe.  Ted  scrambled  out,  and 
Mr.  Dalton  quickly  followed. 


"You  stay  here,  Ted,  while  I  look  them  up," 
the  latter  said  briefly.  "They  've  probably  gone 
on  to  the  camp.     You  're  not  afraid?" 

'  hesley  shook  his  head.  He  was— desperately ; 
hut  he  could  n't  tell  that  to  Mr.  Bobby.  He  stood 
quietly  until  the  man  was  out  of  sight.  Then, 
with  gritted  teeth,  and  fingers  lacing  and  inter- 
lacing, he  began  to  walk  nervously  up  and  down 
the  hank. 

He  could  not  keep  still.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
would  almost  rather  have  gone  with  Mr.  Dalton 
than  lie  forced  to  stay  here  alone.  The  wind 
rose  steadily;  the  smoke  had  grown  perceptibly 
thicker.  Ted  rememhered  vividly  the  great  heaps 
of  slash  scattered  through  the  length  and  hreadth 
of  the  Bagby  land;  huge  piles  of  tops,  branches, 
rotten  trunks,  useless  stumps— the  refuse  of  lum- 
bering dried  to  tinder  by  the  long  drought.  The 
moment  fire  licked  into  it,  the  whole  thing  was 
bound  to  go  up  with  a  tremendous  flash  and  roar 
almost  like  an  explosion.  Suppose  Mr.  Dalton 
did  n't  get  to  the  hoys  in  time?  Suppose  Don- 
Ted  caught  his  breath  and  ceased  pacing.  A 
minute  or  so  later  he  was  moving  down  the  wood- 
road.  He  had  no  definite  purpose.  There  was 
no  way,  exactly,  in  which  he  could  help.  But 
with  the  thought  that  Farnham  might  he  in  peril 
he  found  it  impossihle  to  stand  there  idle.  Be- 
sides, there  was  no  greater  danger  in  what  he  was 
doing.     The  trail  was  too  plain  to  miss. 

Slowly  at  first,  hut  with  unconsciously  increas- 
ing speed,  he  moved  forward.  The  tall,  straight 
timber  had  all  been  cut,  hut  here  and  there  the 
crooked  trunks  of  solitary,  misshapen  specimens 
loomed  through  the  smoke  like  hunchbacked  sen- 
tinels. Clumps  of  silver  birch,  like  pale  ghosts, 
bent  before  the  wind,  writhing  and  waving  arm- 
like  branches  as  if  in  a  vain  struggle  to  escape 
coming  annihilation.  All  through  the  woods  were 
odd,  unnatural  noises.  The  trees  rustled  fear- 
fully; the  pines  moaned,  high  overhead  rushed 
the  wind,  crying  shrill  warning.  From  high  over- 
head, too,  came  the  heat  and  whir  of  wings 
clouds  of  frightened  birds  tied  from  danger. 
Through  the  undergrowth  on  either  hand  wild 
things  of  the  forest  crashed  or  rustled.  Once 
Ted's  heart  leaped  into  his  throat  as  a  reddish- 
tawny  beast  came  suddenly  into  sight  loping 
down  the  path.  It  was  a  fox,  hut.  before  Cheslej 
could  make  up  his  mind  what  to  do.  the  animal 
vanished  into  the  undergrowth,  leaving  the  way 
clear  again. 

\  -cant  five  minutes  later  the  hoy  suddenly 
jerked  himself  up  short  and  held  his  breath,  lis- 
tening. A  dull,  distant  roaring  sounded  in  bis 
eats.  For  the  past  few  moments  he  had  supposed 
it  to  he  the  wind;  now,  with  a  pang,  he  realized 
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his  error.  There  was  a  cruel,  sullen  undercur- 
rent to  the  sound  that  blanched  the  boy's  face  and 
turned  him  cold.  Like  a  chill  douche,  it  shocked 
him  abruptly  to  a  realization  of  his  position  and 
of  the  folly  that  had  brought  him  into  it.  What 
was  he  doing  here,  after  all?  With  all  the  will- 
ingness in  the  world,  how  could  he  hope  to  help 
I  Jon  or  any  one  else? 

As  he  stood  there,  dazed,  frightened,  unde- 
cided, wishing  all  at  once  that  he  had  obeyed  Mr. 
Dalton  and  stayed  by  the  canoes,  something  stung 
against  his  cheek  and  fell  into  his  mechanically 
upthrust  hand.  It  was  a  blackened  cinder,  hot  to 
the  touch  !  They  were  falling  all  about  him,  mak- 
ing an  odd  patter-patter,  like  hail  on  the  leaves. 
In  a  flash,  wild  panic  blotted  out  every  other 
emotion  and  sent  the  buy  flying,  terror-stricken. 
toward  the  river. 


close  to  one  side  of  the  road  to  give  plenty  of 
room  to  any  others  that  might  follow. 

lie  had  scarcely  done  so  when  there  came  a 
thudding  from  behind  as  of  people  running,  and 
a  figure  stumbled  past  him.  Even  through  the 
smoke  he  recognized  the  startling  check  of  Billy 
Ballard's  outing-shirt.  Swift  on  his  heels  came 
Farnham:   then   Mr.    Dalton,  half  carrvin<,r.  half 
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The  space  of  time  that  followed  ever  remained 

a  blurred,  vague  outline  in  led  <  Lesley's  mem- 
ory, lit-  recrdled  clearly  only  the  running-  the 
wild  desperation  of  utter  terror  that  forced  him 
on  until  he  could  scarcely  lift  foot  from  the 
ground,  or  draw  breath  without  a  stabbing  pain. 
All  the  rest  was  like  a  nightmare  -  a  chaotic  med- 
ley of  choking  smoke,  Stinging  cinders,  and, 
dominating  all  else,  that  awful,  sullen,  crackling 
roar.  (  Mice  he  tripped  on  a  vine  and  fell  head- 
long, lb-  was  up  and  on  again  in  an  instant,  un- 
COnsciouS  of  the  hurt.  A  little  later,  a  vast  hairy 
body  crashed  snorting  pasl  him  so  close  that  he 
could  have  touched  the  beast.  Almost  without 
emotion  he  glimpsed  through  the  smoke  the 
spreading  antlers  of  a  moose  ll<-  seemed  to 
understand  instinctively  that  the  animal  was  quite 
as  terrified  as  he,  and  all  he  did  was  to  draw  in 


supporting  the  smaller  Jack  Hargreaves.  Close 
behind  him  ran  <  hick  Hammond,  head  down  and 
panting. 

They  must  have  all  been  half  blinded,  for  no 
one  seemed  to  notice  (  'hesley  hugging  the  under- 
growth. Almost  ln-fore  the  startled  lad  realized 
what  was  happening,  they  had  pounded  past, 
leaving  him  to  stare,  gasping,  after  their  swiftly 
vanishing  back-. 

An  instant  later,  with  a  strangled  cry.  Ted 
came  to  life  and  thing  himself  alter  them.  The 
horror  of  being  left  behind  was  added  to  his 
other  fears.  They  would  reach  the  river  and  not 
know  what  had  become  of  him.  Meanwhile  the 
flames- 
Ted  shivered.  Th<  gaining  swiftly,  he 
knew.  The  roar  was  louder,  and  a  dull,  lurid 
glow  began  to  tinge  the  thick  smoke.     Breathless, 
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panting,  he  raced  on,  and  suddenly  a  figure 
loomed  through  the  haze  ahead.  It  was  Ham- 
mond, and,  with  a  gasp  of  thankfulness,  Ted 
sprinted.  He  had  almost  forged  alongside  when 
all  at  once  the  older  hoy  stumbled,  staggered, 
made  a  futile  effort  to  recover  himself,  and 
crashed  down,  a  queer,  twisted  heap  in  the  road. 
"My  leg  !"  came  shrilly  to  Ted's  ears  above  the 
roaring  of  the  fire.    "My  leg  !     Help  —  " 

The  thing  had  happened  so  unexpectedly  that 
Chesley  was  a  dozen  feet  ahead  before  he  real- 
ized what  it  meant.  Even  then  he  did  not  stop: 
he  was  too  frightened.  If  it  had  been  Farnham, 
perhaps  that  inexplicable  force  that  had  already 
carried  him  out  of  himself  would  have  moved 
him  again  to  action— but  Hammond! 

He  ran  on  three  steps  and  then  darted  a  fright- 
ened glance  over  his  shoulder.  It  was  like  look- 
ing into  a  dull,  distant  furnace,  and  he  could  feel 
the  heat  waves  strike  his  face.  There  was  no 
sign  of  Hammond,  and  with  a  queer,  inarticulate 
sound  in  his  throat,  he  turned  and  stumbled  on 
again. 

Why  should  he  turn  back?  Why  should  he 
risk  his  life  for  Chick  Hammond?  From  the  first 
he  had  realized  that  the  others  must  he  too  far 
ahead  to  hear  the  loudest  hail  — that  it  was  en- 
tirely "up  to  him."  Btit  if  Hammond's  leg  was 
broken  and  he  could  n't  move,  what  would  be 
accomplished,  anyway,  by  going  back?  It  would 
only  mean  the  end  of  them  both. 

A  sob  choked  the  boy.  The  tears  were  running 
down  his  cheeks,  making  messy  little  streaks  in 
the  soot  and  grime  that  smeared  his  face.  He 
could  picture  Chick  lying  there  helpless,  alone, 
watching  the  crimson  monster  come  nearer  and 
nearer.  Perhaps  he  might  crawl  a  little,  hut  in 
the  end  — 

With  a  sharp,  inarticulate  cry,  Ted  stopped, 
whirled,  and  faced  the  crimson  glare.  His  small 
white  face  was  set  and  strained;  the  eyes,  wide 
and  dilated,  were  like  holes  burned  in  a  soiled 
blanket.  I  lis  teeth  hit  cruelly  into  his  lower  lip. 
As  the  heat  hlast  struck  him,  he  ducked  his  face 
into  the  crook  of  a  bent  elbow  and  stumbled  hack 
along  the  track.  It  seemed  only  a  moment  before 
he  came  upon  the  sobbing  figure,  creeping  on 
hands  and  knees,  that  greeted  him  with  a  hoarse 
crv  and  gripped  him  with  the  frantic  clutch  of  a 
drowning  person. 

"Oh,  ted!     Oh,  Ted!     My  ankle-" 
"What  's  happened  to  it?"  panted  Chesley. 
"I  don't  know.     I  can't  walk  —  " 
"Can  you  stand  up?     Try!     Get  up  -quick  !" 
With  shaking  hands  the  smaller  boy  helped  the 
other  to  his  feet.     For  a  moment  Hammond  stood 
still,  his   face  twisted  with   pain.     But   when  he 


tried  to  take  a  step,  it  was  only  Chesley's  hold 
that  kept  him  from  falling. 

"I  can't!"  he  wailed.  "What  '11  I  do?  What 
will  I  do?" 

"Stand  still !"  snapped  Ted,  in  a  tone  that  was 
curt  and  oddly  decisive.  As  Hammond  obeyed, 
he  put  his  arms  about  the  fellow's  hips,  linking 
his  fingers  tightly  together.  "I  can't  lift  you." 
he  said  in  a  muffled  voice,  "but  maybe  I  '11  do  as 
—as  a  sort  of  crutch.  Come  on  !  We  've  got  to 
hurry  or  else — " 

He  did  not  finish  ;  there  was  no  need.  Only  too 
vividly  they  both  understood  the  alternative. 
With  gritted  teeth  Hammond  staggered  forward 
trying  to  bear  the  pain  silently;  trying,  also,  to 
put  as  little  weight  as  possible  on  the  narrow, 
willing  shoulders  beneath  his  arm. 

Ted's  teeth  were  gritted,  too.  His  grimy  face 
streamed  perspiration,  and  every  unused  muscle 
cried  out  under  the  unaccustomed  load  and  threat- 
ened to  rebel.  But  he  crept  bravely  forward, 
wondering  how  far  they  had  to  go— how  far  they 
could  go— before  the  flames  caught  them. 

Then  came  a  sort  of  gap  — how  long  or  short 
he  did  not  know.  He  could  hear  Chick  sobbing 
now  with  every  breath.  Vaguely  Ted  felt  that 
it  might  be  a  relief  to  cry,  but  still  his  teeth  dug 
into  his  under  lip,  choking  back  all  sound.  The 
smoke  was  blinding;  the  heat  scorched  and  blis- 
tered ;  showers  of  sparks  and  fiery  embers  fell 
all  about,  starting  up  little  new  fires  on  every 
side.  Ted  had  a  queer,  dull  conviction  that  the 
end  would  come  when  he  could  see  the  actual  fire 
on  one  side  or  another.  And  so  when,  off  to  the 
right,  he  beheld  a  thin  yellow  tongue  at  the  top 
of  a  crooked  pine,  making  it  burst  into  flame,  the 
shock  staggered  him  and  brought  a  sob  to  his 
dry  lips. 

Then,  like  shapes  in  a  dream,  two  figures 
loomed  suddenly  out  of  the  smoke,  and  the  voice 
of  Mr.   Bobby  rang  above  the  din: 

"Here  they  are.  Farnham!  You  take  Chesley. 
Quick,  hoy  !" 

In  an  instant  he  had  lifted  Hammond  bodily 
in  his  arms  and  was  running  toward  the  river. 
Ted.  caught  up  in  like  fashion  by  Farnham, 
seemed  to  slip  oft"  into  a  half -conscious  stupor  of 
utter  exhaustion  where  nothing  seemed  very  real 
or  clear. 

lie  vaguely  recalled  clinging  tightly  to  his 
friend,  and  pressing  his  hot  face  close  against 
Don's  flannel  shirt.  The  whole  world  seemed 
burning,  but  somehow  he  had  faith  in  Don's  abil- 
ity to  get  him  out.  There  were  moments  of  being 
carried  thus  — how  many  he  could  not  tell.  Then 
came  the  thud  of  dropping  into  a  canoe,  the  sound 
of  excited  voices,  the  splash  of  hurried  paddling. 
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Beneath  him,  as  lie  lay  with  eyes  half  closed, 
Ted  could  feel  the  rush  and  lapping  of  the-  water. 
Curiously  enough,  the-  sound  tailed  to  evoke  any 
of  the  fear  and  nervous  terror  it  had  been  wont 
to  do.  Ted  thought  only  how  cool  and  delicious 
would  be  the  sensation  of  plunging  his  whole  hoi 
body  beneath  the  surface.  Then,  so  mixed  up 
were  Ii is  thoughts,  he  began  to  wonder  dreamily 
whether  Don  might  not  be  willing  to  forget  what 
had  happened  on  the  dock  and  start  fresh  again. 

Gradually,  as  they  sped  down-stream,  the  glare 

ned.     At  last,  save  for  the  smoke,  the  foi 

resumed  its  customary  cool  greenness.     Presently 

Ted   opened   his   eyes   wide   and   raised   his   head. 

There  were  only  two  of  them  in  the  canoe,  and 


for  a  second  the  hoy  stared  blankly  at  the  bare, 
singed  head  and  smeared,  blackened  face  of  the 
fellow  in  the  stern.  Then  that  fellow  caught  his 
eye  and  smiled,  a  tired,  sooty  smile  — all  teeth 
like  the  smile  of  a  negro.     It  was  I'arnham. 

"<  iood  kid,"'  he  murmured,  with  an  inflection 
which  sent  the  blond  flaming  into  Ted's  face. 
"What  a  nervy  little  beggar  he  i- !" 

That  was  all  :  but  presently  the  smile  dee] 
and    into    the    friendly    face    there    came    a    look 
which   set    Ted's  heart   to  thumping  and  brought 
his  lids  down  defendingly  to  hide  the  swift,  keen 
joy  that  smarted  in  his  smoke-filled  •  »me- 

thing  better  than  mere  forget  fulness  had  come  to 
I'arnham.     Somehow,  he— understood. 


A   NEAT  WORLD 

BY  MARTHA   BURR  BANKS 

How  very  neat  they  used  to  be  — 

The  heroes  of  the  days  of  ■. 
They  "scoured  the  plain"  and  "swept  the  sea," 

And  with  their  plumed  hats  "brushed  the  floor. 


THE  BOYS'  LIFE  OF  MARK  TWAIN 

BY  ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 

Author  of  "Mark  Twain,  a  Biography,"  etc. 


Chapter  XXIII 

MARK  TWAIN,  LECTURER 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  his  Sandwich  Island 
letters,  Samuel  Clemens  felt,  on  his  return  to 
San  Francisco,  that  his  future  was  not  bright. 
He  was  not  a  good  all-around  newspaper  man  — 
he  was  special  correspondent  and  sketch  writer 
out  of  a  job. 

He  had  a  number  of  plans,  but  they  did  not 
promise  much.  One  idea  was  to  make  a  book 
from  his  Hawaiian  material.  Another  was  to 
write  magazine  articles,  beginning  with  one  on 
the  Hornet  disaster.  Fie  did,  in  fact,  write  the 
Hornet  article,  and  its  prompt  acceptance  by 
"Harper's  Magazine"  delighted  him,  for  it 
seemed  a  start  in  the  right  direction.  A  third 
plan  was  to  lecture  on  the  Islands. 

This  prospect  frightened  him.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  "Third  House"  address  of  two 
years  before,  but  then  he  had  lectured  without 
charge  and  for  a  church  benefit.  This  would  be 
a  different  matter. 

One  of  the  proprietors  of  a  San  Francisco 
paper,  Colonel  John  McComb  of  the  "Alta  Cali- 
fornia," was  strong  in  his  approval  of  the  lecture 
idea.  "Do  it,  by  all  means!"  he  said.  "Take  the 
largest  house  in  the  city,  and  charge  a  dollar  a 
ticket." 

Without  waiting  until  his  fright  came  back, 
Mark  Twain  hurried  to  the  manager  of  the  Acad 
emy  of  Music,  and  engaged  it  for  a  lecture  to  be 
given  October  second  (  [866),  and  sat  down  and 
wrote  his  announcement,  lie  began  by  stating 
what  be  would  speak  upon,  and  ended  with  a  few 
absurdities  sucb  as : 

A  SPLENDID  ORCHESTRA 

IS  IN  TOWN,   BUT    HAS   NOT   BEEN    ENGAGED. 

Also 
A  DEN  OF  FEROCIOUS  WILD  BEASTS 

WILL   BE  ON    EXHIBITION    IN   THE   NEXT   BLOCK. 

A  GRAND  TORCH-LIGHT  PROCESSION 

MAY   BE   EXPECTED;    I  N    FACT,  THE   PUBLIC 

ARE    PRIVILEGED   TO    EXPECT    WHATEVER 

THEY   PLEASE. 

Doors  open  at  7  o'clock. 

The  trouble  to  begin  at  8  o'clock. 


Mark  Twain  was  well  known  in  San  Francisco, 
and  was  pretty  sure  to  have  a  good  house.  But 
he  did  not  realize  this,  and,  as  the  evening  ap- 
proached, his  dread  of  failure  increased.  Ar- 
riving at  the  theater,  he  entered  by  the  stage 
door,  half  expecting  to  find  the  place  empty. 
Then  suddenly  he  became  more  frightened  than 
ever:  peering  from  the  wings,  he  saw  that  the 
house  was  jammed  — packed  from  the  footlights 
to  the  walls!  Terrified,  his  knees  shaking,  bis 
tongue  dry,  he  managed  to  emerge,  and  was 
greeted  with  a  roar,  a  crash  of  applause  that 
nearly  finished  him.  Only  for  an  instant  — reac- 
tion followed;  these  people  were  his  friends,  and 
he  was  talking  to  them.  He  forgot  to  be  afraid, 
and  as  the  applause  came  in  great  billows  that 
rose  ever  higher,  he  felt  himself  borne  with  it  as 
on  a  tide  of  happiness  and  success.  His  evening 
from  beginning  to  end  was  a  complete  triumph. 
Friends  declared  that  for  descriptive  eloquence, 
humor,  and  real  entertainment  nothing  like  bis 
address  had  ever  been  delivered.  The  morning 
papers  were  enthusiastic. 

Mark  Twain  no  longer  hesitated  as  to  what  he 
should  do  now.  He  would  lecture.  The  book 
idea  no  longer  attracted  him;  the  appearance  of 
the  Hornet  article,  signed,  through  a  printer's 
error,  "Mark  Swain,"  cooled  bis  desire  to  be  a 
magazine  contributor.  No  matter  — lecturing  was 
the  thing.  Denis  McCarthy,  who  bad  sold  bis 
interest  in  the  "Enterprise,"  was  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Clemens  engaged  tins  honest,  happy- 
hearted  Irishman  as  manager,  and  the  two  toured 
California  and   Nevada  with  continuous  success 

Those  who  remember  Mark  Twain  as  a  lecturer 
in  that  early  day  say  that  on  entering  be  would 
lounge  loosely  across  the  platform,  bis  manu- 
script—written  on  wrapping-paper  and  carried 
under  his  arm  — looking  like  a  ruffled  ben.  His 
delivery  they  recall  as  being  even  more  quaint 
and  drawling  than  in  later  life.  Once,  when  bis 
lecture  was  over,  an  old  man  came  up  to  him  ami 
said  : 

"Be  them  your  natural  tones  of  eloquence?" 

Tn  those  days  it  was  thought  proper  that  a  lec- 
turer should  be  introduced,  ami  Clemens  himsell 
used  to  tell  of  being  presented  by  an  old  miner 
who  said  : 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  know  only  two  things 
about  tins  man:  the  first  is  that  be  's  never  been 
in  jail,  and  the  second  is,  I  don't  know  why." 
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When  he  reached  Virginia  City,  his  old  friend 
Goodman  said,  "Sam,  you  don't  need  anybody  to 
introduce  you,'"  and  he  suggested  a  novel  plan. 
That  night,  when  the  curtain  rose,  it  showed 
Mark  Twain  seated  at  a  piano,  playing  and  sing- 
ing as  if  still  a  cub  pilot  on  the  John  J.  Roc: 

Had  an  old  horse  whose  name  was  Methusalem, 
Took  him  down  and  sold  him  in  Jerusalem 
A  long  time  ago. 

Then,  pretending  to  be  surprised  and  startled  at 
the  burst  of  applause,  he  sprang  up  and  began  to 
talk.     How  the  audience  enjoyed  it  ! 

Mark  Twain  continued  his  lecture  tour  into 
December,  and  then,  on  the  fifteenth  of  that 
month,  sailed  by  the  way  of  ihe  Isthmus  of 
Panama  for  Xew  York.  He  had  made  some 
money,  and  was  going  home  to  see  his  people. 
He  had  planned  to  make  a  trip  around  the  world 
later,  contributing  a  series  of  letters  to  the  "Alta 
California,"  lecturing  where  opportunity  af- 
forded. He  had  been  on  the  coast  five  and  a 
half  years,  and  to  his  professions  of  printing  and 
piloting  had  added  three  others  — mining,  jour- 
nalism, and  lecturing.  Also,  he  had  acquired  a 
measure  of  fame.  I  le  could  come  hack  to  his 
people  with  a  good  account  of  his  absence  and  a 
good  heart  for  the  future. 

But  it  seems  now  only  a  chance  thai  he  arrived 
at  all.  Crossing  the  Isthmus,  he  embarked  for 
Xew  York  on  what  proved  to  lie  a  cholera  ship. 
For  a  time,  there  were  one  or  more  funerals 
daily.     An  entry  in  his  diary  says: 

Since   tlu-   last    two   hours   all    laughter,   all    levity,   has 
ceased  on   tin    ship     a   settled  gloom   is  upon   the 
of  thi-  passengers. 

Hut  the  winter  air  of  the  North  checked  the 
contagion,  and  there  were  no  new  cases  when 
Xew  York  City  was  reached 

Clemens  remained  but  a  shorl  time  in  Xew 
York,  and  was  presently  in  St.  Louis  with  bis 
mother  and  sister.  They  thoughl  be  looked  old. 
but  he  had  not  changed  in  manner,  and  the  gaj 
banter  between  mother  and  son  was  soon  as 
lively  as  ever,  lie  was  thirty  one  now.  and  she 
sixty-four,  but  the  years  had  made  little  differ- 
ence. She  petted  him.  joked  him.  and  scolded 
him.  In  turn,  he  petted  and  comforted  and 
teased  her.  She  decided  he  was  the  same  Sam 
and  always  would  be      a  true  prophecy. 

He   visited    Hannibal   and   lectured   there,   re 
ceiving  an  ovation  that  would  have  satisfied  even 
Tom  Sawyer.    In  Keokuk  he  lectured  again,  then 
returned  to  St.   Louis  to  plan  his  trip  around  the 

world. 

He  was  not  to  make  a  trip  around  the  world. 


however— not  then.  In  St.  Louis  he  saw  the 
notice  of  the  great  Quaker  City  Holy  Land  ex- 
cursion,—the  first  excursion  of  the  kind  ever 
planned,— and  was  greatly  taken  with  the  idea. 
Impulsive,  as  always,  he  wrote  at  once  to  the 
"Alta  California,"  proposing  that  they  send  him 
as  their  correspondent  on  this  grand  ocean  pic- 
nic. The  cost  of  passage  was  $1200,  and  the 
"Alta"  hesitated;  but  Colonel  McComb,  already 
mentioned,  assured  bis  associates  that  the  invest- 
ment would  be  sound.  The  "Alta"  wrote  accept- 
ing Mark  Twain's  proposal,  and  agreed  to  pay 
twenty  dollars  each  for  letters.  Clemens  hurried 
to  Xew  York  to  secure  a  berth,  fearing  the  pas- 
senger-list might  be  full.  Furthermore,  with  no 
one  of  distinction  to  vouch  for  him.  according  to 
advertised  requirements,  he  was  not  sure  of 
being  accepted.  Arriving  in  Xew  York,  he 
learned  from  an  '  Alta"  representative  that  pas- 
sage had  already  been  reserved  for  him.  but  he 
still  doubted  his  acceptance  as  one  of  the  distin- 
guished advertised  company.  Mis  mind  was  pres- 
ently relieved  on  this  point.  Waiting  his  turn 
at  the  booking-desk,  he  heard  a  newspaper  man 
inquire  : 

"What  notables  are  going?" 

A  clerk,  with  evident  pride,  rattled  off  the 
names : 

"Lieutenant-General  Sherman.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  and  Mark  Twain;  also,  probably,  Gen- 
eral Banks." 

It  was  very  pleasant  news  to  hear.  Xot  only 
was  he  accepted,  but  billed  as  an  attraction. 

The  Quaker  City  would  not  sad  for  two  months 
yet.  and  during  the  period  of  waiting  Mark 
Twain  was  far  from  idle.  I  le  wrote  Xew  York 
letters  to  the  "Alta."  and  be  embarked  in  two 
rather  important  ventures:  he  published  his  first 
book,  and  he  delivered  a  lecture  in  Xew  York 
City. 

Both     these     undertakings     were     planned     and 

carried  out  by  friends  from  the  coast.  Charles 
Henry  Webb,  who  had  given  up  bis  magazine  to 
conic-  east,  had  collected  "The  Celebrated  Jump- 
ing Frog  of  Calaveras  County  and  Other 
Sketches."  and,  after  trying  in  vain  to  find  a 
publisher  for  them,  brought  them  out  himself  on 
the  lirst  of  May.  [867J  It  seems  curious  now 
that  any  publisher  should  have  declined  tin-  little 
volume,  for  the  sketches,  especially  the  frog 
Story,    had    been    successful,    and    there    was    little 

enough  good    American  humor  in  print.     How- 
ever, publishing  was  a  matter  not  lightly  under- 
•1   in   those  da_\s. 

1  The  printing  was  'lone  by   fohn  A    1 
firm  I  Pe  thirteen 
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Mark  Twain  seems  to  have  been  rather  pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  his  first  book.  To  Bret 
1 1  arte  he  wrote  : 

The  book  is  out  and  is  handsome.  It  is  full  of  .  .  . 
errors  .  .  .  but  be  a  friend  and  say  nothing  about  these 
things.  When  my  hurry  is  over,  I  will  send  you  a  COP3 
to  j  izen  the  children  with. 

The  little  blue-and-gold  volume,  so  valued  by 
book  collectors  to-day,  contained  the  frog  story 
and  twenty-six  other  sketches,  some  of  which 
are  still  preserved  in  Mark  Twain's  collected 
works.  Most  of  them  were  not  Mark  Twain's 
best  literature,  but  they  were  fresh  and  readable 
and  suited  the  taste  of  that  period.  The  book 
sold  very  well,  and  while  it  did  not  bring  either 
great  fame  or  fortune  to  its  author,  it  was  by  no 
means  a  failure. 

The  "hurry"  which  Mark  Twain  mentions  in 
his  letter  to  Bret  Harte  related  to  his  second 
venture  — that  is  to  say,  his  New  York  lecture, 
an  enterprise  managed  by  an  old  Comstock 
friend,  Frank  Fuller,  ex-Governor  of  Utah.  Ful- 
ler, always  a  sanguine  and  energetic  person,  had 
proposed  the  lecture  idea  as  soon  as  Mark  Twain 
arrived  in  New  York.     Clemens  shook  his  head. 

"I  have  no  reputation  with  the  general  public 
here,"  he  said.  "We  could  n't  get  a  baker's  dozen 
to  hear  me." 

But  Fuller  insisted,  and  eventually  engaged  the 
largest  hall  in  New  York,  the  Cooper  Union. 
Full  of  enthusiasm  and  excitement,  he  plunged 
into  the  business  of  announcing  and  advertising 
his  attraction  and  inventing  schemes  for  the  sale 
of  seats.  Clemens  caught  Fuller's  enthusiasm  by 
spells,  but  between  times  he  was  deeply  depressed. 
Fuller  had  got  up  a  lot  of  tiny  handbills,  and  had 
arranged  to  hang  bunches  of  these  in  the  horse- 
cars.  The  little  dangling  clusters  fascinated 
Clemens,  and  he  rode  about  to  see  if  anybody  else 
noticed  them.  Finally,  after  a  long  time,  a  pas- 
senger pulled  off  one  of  the  bills  and  glanced  at 
it.     A  man  with  him  asked: 

"Who  's  Mark  Twain  ?" 

"Goodness  knows  !     I  don't." 

The  lecturer  could  not  ride  any  farther.  He 
hunted  up  his  patron. 

"Fuller,"  he  groaned,  "there  is  n't  a  sign  — a 
ripple  of  interest  !" 

Fuller  assured  him  that  things  were  "working 
underneath,"  and  would  lie  all  right.  Bui  Clem- 
ens wrote  home:  "Everything  looks  shady,  at 
least,  if  not  dark."  And  he  added  that  after 
hiring  the  largest  house  in  New  York  he  must 
play  against  Schuyler  Colfax,  Ristori,  and  a 
double  troupe  of  Japanese  jugglers  at  other 
places  of  amusement. 


When  the  evening  of  the  lecture  approached 
and  only  a  few  tickets  had  been  sold,  the  lecturer 
was  desperate. 

"Fuller,"  he  said,  "there  '11  be  nobody  in 
Cooper  Union  that  night  but  you  and  me.  I  am 
on  the  verge  of  suicide.  I  would  commit  suicide 
if  I  had  the  pluck  and  the  outfit.  You  must 
paper  the  house,  Fuller.  You  must  send  out  a 
flood  of  complimentaries  !" 

'Aery  well,"  said  Fuller,  "what  we  want  this 
time  is  reputation,  anyway  — money  is  secondary. 
1  '11  put  you  before  the  choicest  and  most  intelli- 
gent audience  that  was  ever  gathered  in  New 
York  City." 

Fuller  immediately  sent  out  complimentary 
tickets  to  the  school-teachers  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  — a  general  invitation  to  come  and  hear 
Mark  Twain's  great  lecture  on  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  There  was  nothing  to  do  after  that  but 
wait  results. 

Mark  Twain  had  lost  faith  — he  did  not  believe 
anybody  in  New  York  would  come  to  hear  him 
even  on  a  free  ticket.  When  the  night  arrived, 
he  drove  with  Fuller  to  the  Cooper  Union  half 
an  hour  before  the  lecture  was  to  begin.  Forty 
years  later  he  said  : 

"I  could  n't  keep  away.  I  wanted  to  see  that 
vast  Mammoth  Cave  and  die.  But  when  we  got 
near  the  building,  I  saw  all  the  streets  were 
blocked  with  people  and  that  traffic  had  stopped. 
I  could  n't  believe  that  these  people  were  trying 
to  get  to  the  Cooper  Institute,  but  they  were ;  and 
when  I  got  to  the  stage,  at  last,  the  house  was 
jammed  full  — packed;  there  was  n't  room  enough 
left  for  a  child. 

"I  was  happy  and  I  was  excited  beyond  expres- 
sion. I  poured  the  Sandwich  Islands  out  on 
those  people,  and  they  laughed  and  shouted  to  my 
entire  content.  For  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes 
I  w  as  in  paradise." 

So  in  its  way  this  venture  was  a  success.  It 
brought  Mark  Twain  a  good  deal  of  a  reputation 
in  Yew  York,  even  if  no  financial  profit,  though, 
in  spite  of  the  flood  of  complimentaries,  there 
was  a  cash  return  of  something  like  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  This  went  a  good  way  toward 
paying  the  expenses,  while  Fuller  in  his  royal 
way  insisted  on  making  up  the  deficit,  declaring 
he  had  been  paid  for  everything  in  the  fun  and 
joy  of  the  game. 

"Mark,"  he  said,  "it  is  all  right.  The  fortune 
did  n't  come,  but  it  will.  'The  fame  has  arrived; 
with  this  lecture  and  your  book  just  out.  you  are 
going  to  be  the  most  talked-of  man  in  the  coun- 
try. Your  letters  to  the  'Aha'  and  the  'Tribune' 
will  get  the  widest  reception  of  any  letters  oi 
travel  ever  written." 
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Chapter  XXIV 

AN   "INNOCENT"  ABROAD,  AND   HOME   AGAIN 

It  was  early  in  May  — the  sixth  — that  Mark 
Twain  had  delivered  his  Cooper  Union  lecture, 
and  a  month  later,  June  8,  [867,  he  sailed  on  the 
Quaker  City  with  some  sixty-six  other  "pilgrims" 
on  the  great  Holy  Land  excursion,  the  - 
of  which  has  been  so  fully  and  faithfully  told 
in  "The  Innocents 
Abroad." 

What  a  wonderful 
thing  it  must  have 
seemed  in  that  time  for 
a  party  of  excursionists 
to  have  a  ship  all  to 
themselves  to  go  a-gip- 
sying  in  from  port  to 
port  of  antiquity  and 
romance.  The  adver- 
tised celebrities  did  not 
go.  none  of  them  but 
Mark  Twain,  but  no 
one  minded,  presently, 
for  Mark  Twain's  say- 
ings and  stories  kept 
the  company  sufficient- 
ly entertained,  and 
sometimes  he  would 
read  aloud  to  his  fel- 
low-passengers from 
the  newspaper  letters 
he  was  writing  and  in- 
vite comment  and  crit- 
icism. That  was  enter- 
tainment for  them,  ami 

it  was  good  for  him,  for  it  gave  him  an  immediate 
audience,  always  inspiring  to  an  author.  Fur- 
thermore, the  comments  offered  were  often  of 
the  greatest  value,  especially  suggestions  from 
one  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  of  Cleveland,  a  middle  aged, 
cultured  woman,  herself  a  correspondent  for  her 
husband's  paper,  the  "Herald."  It  requires  nol 
many  days  for  acquaintances  to  form  on  ship- 
board, and  in  due  time  a  little  group  gathered 
regularly  each  afternoon  to  hear  Mark  Twain 
read  what  he  had  written  of  their  day's  doings, 
though  some  of  it  he  destroyed  later  because 
Mrs.  Fairbanks  thought  it  not  hi^  best. 

All  of  the  "pilgrims"  mentioned  in  "The  Inno- 
cents    Abroad"     were     real     persons.       Dan     was 
Dan  Slote.  Mark  Twain's  room-mate:  the  D 
who  confused  the  guides  was  Doctor  A.  Rei 
Jackson,  of  Chicago:  the  poet  Lariat  was  Blood- 
good  H.  Cutter,  an  eccentric   from   Long  Island: 
Jack  was  Jack   Van   Nostrand,  of   New    Jei 
and    Moult,    and    Bliichcr.    and    Charlie    were 


likewise  real,  the  latter  being  Charles  J.  Lang- 
don,  of  Elmira,  New  York,  a  boy  of  eighteen 
whose  sister  would  one  day  become  Mark 
Twain's  wife. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mark  Twain  first  met 
Olivia  Langdon  on  the  Quaker  City,  but  this  is 
not  quite  true;  he  met  only  her  picture  — the 
original  was  not  on  that  ship.  Charley  Langdon, 
boy  fashion,  made  a  sort  of  hero  of  the  brilliant 
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man  called  Mark  Twain,  and  one  day  in  the  Bay 
nf  Smyrna  invited  him  to  his  cabin  and  exhibited 
his  treasures,  among  them  a  dainty  miniature  of 
iter  at  home,  <  Hi  via,  a  sweet,  delicate  creature 
w  bom  the  boy  worshiped. 

Samuel  Clemens  gazed  long  at  the  exquisite 
portrait  and  spoke  reverently  of  the  sweet  face. 
Often  after  that  he  came  to  young  Langdon's 
cabin  to  look  at  the  pictured  countenance,  in  his 
heart  dreaming  of  a  day  when  he  might  meet  and 
learn  to  know   its  owner. 

We  need  not  follow  in  detail  here  the  travels 
of  the  pilgrims  and  their  adventures.  Most  of 
them  have  been  fully  set  down  in  "The  Innocents 
Abroad,"  and  with  not  much  elaboration,  for 
plenty  of  amusing  things  were  happening  on  a 
trip  of  that  kind,  ami  Mark  Twain's  old  note- 
books are  full  of  the  real  incidents  that  we  find 
changed  but  little  in  the  book.  If  the  adventures 
of  Jack,  Pan.  and  the  Doctor  are  embroidered 
here  and  there,  the  truth  is  always  there,  too. 
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Yet  the  old  note-books  have  a  very  intimate 
interest  of  their  own.  It  is  curious  to  be  looking 
through  them  to-day,  trying  to  realize  that  those 
penciled  memoranda  were  the  fresh  first  impres- 
sions that  would  presently  grow  into  the  world's 
most  delightful  book  of  travel ;  that  they  were  set 
down  in  the  very  midst  of  that  historic  little 
company  that  frolicked  through  Italy  and  climbed 
wearily  the  arid  Syrian  hills. 

It  required  five  months  for  the  Quaker  City  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  Mediterranean  and  return 
to  New  York.  Mark  Twain  in  that  time  con- 
tributed fifty-two  or  -three  letters  to  the  "Aba 
California"  and  six  to  the  "New  York  Tribune," 
or  an  average  of  nearly  three  a  week  — a  vast 
amount  of  labor  to  be  done  in  the  midst  of  sight- 
seeing. And  what  letters  of  travel  they  were  ! 
the  most  remarkable  that  had  been  written  up  to 
that  time.  Vivid,  fearless,  full  of  fresh  color, 
humor,  poetry,  they  came  as  a  revelation  to  a 
public  weary  of  the  tiresome  descriptive  drivel  of 
that  day.  They  preached  a  new  gospel-  in  travel 
literature,  — the  gospel  of  seeing  honestly  and 
speaking  frankly,  — a  gospel  that  Mark  Twain 
would  continue  to  preach  during  the  rest  of  his 
career. 

Furthermore,  the  letters  showed  a  great  liter- 
ary growth  in  their  author.  No  doubt  the  culti- 
vated associations  of  the  ship,  the  afternoon 
reading  aloud  of  his  work,  and  Airs.  Fairbanks' 
advice  had  much  to  do  with  this.  But  we  may 
believe,  also,  that  the  author's  close  study  of  the 
King  James  version  of  the  Old  Testament  during 
the  weeks  of  travel  through  Palestine  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  upon  his  style.  The  man  who 
had  recited  "The  Burial  of  Moses"  to  Joe  Good- 
man with  so  much  feeling  could  not  fail  to  be 
mastered  by  the  simple,  yet  stately  Bible  phrase 
and  imagery.  Many  of  the  fine  descriptive  pas- 
sages in  "The  Innocents  Abroad"  have  some- 
thing almost  biblical  in  their  phrasing.  The 
writer  of  this  memoir  heard  in  childhood  "The 
Innocents  Abroad"  read  aloud,  and  has  never 
forgotten  the  poetic  spell  that  fell  upon  him  as 
he  listened  to  a  paragraph  written  of  Tangier: 

Here  is  a  crumbling  wall  that  was  old  when  Columbus 
discovered  America;  old  when  Peter  the  Hermit  roused 
the  knightly  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  arm  for  the 
first  Crusade  ;  old  when  Charlemagne  and  bis  paladins 
beleaguered  enchanted  castles  and  battled  with  giants 
.and  genii  in  the  fabled  days  of  the  olden  time;  old  when 
Christ  ami  Ilis  disciples  walked  the  earth;  stood  where 
it  stands  to-day  when  the  lips  of  Memnon  were  vocal 
and    men    bought    and    sold    in    the    streets    of    ancient 

Thebes. 

Mark  Twain   returned  to  America  to  find  him- 
self, if  not  famous,  at  least  in  very  high  repute. 


The  "Alta"  and  "Tribune"  letters  had  carried  his 
name  to  every  corner  of  his  native  land.  He  was 
in  demand  now.    To  his  mother  he  wrote : 

I  have  eighteen  offers  to  lecture,  at  $100  each,  in 
Various  parts  of  the  Union — have  declined  them  all. 
.  .  .  Belong  on  the  "Tribune"  staff  and  shall  write  oc- 
casionally. Am  offered  the  same  berth  to-day  on  the 
"Herald'*  by  letter. 

He  was  in  Washington  at  this  time,  having 
remained  in  New  York  but  one  day.  He  had 
accepted  a  secretaryship  from  Senator  Stewart, 
of  Nevada,  but  this  arrangement  was  a  brief  one. 
He  required  a  fuller  freedom  for  his  Washington 
correspondence  and  general  literary  undertak- 
ings. 

He  had  been  in  Washington  but  a  few  days 
when  he  received  a  letter  that  meant  more  to  him 
than  he  could  possibly  have  dreamed  at  the  mo- 
ment. It  was  from  Elisha  Bliss,  Jr.,  manager  of 
the  American  Publishing  Company,  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  it  suggested  gathering  the 
Mediterranean  travel-letters  into  a  book.  Bliss 
was  a  capable,  energetic  man,  with  a  taste  for 
humor,  and  believed  there  was  money  for  author 
and  publisher  in  the  travel-book. 

The  proposition  pleased  Mark  Twain,  who 
replied  at  once,  asking  for  further  details  as  to 
Bliss's  plan.  Somewhat  later  he  made  a  trip  to 
Hartford,  and  the  terms  for  the  publication  of 
"The  Innocents  Abroad"  were  agreed  upon.  It 
was  to  be  a  large  illustrated  book  for  subscrip- 
tion sale,  and  the  author  was  to  receive  five  per 
cent,  of  the  selling  price.  Bliss  had  offered  him 
the  choice  between  this  royalty  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  cash.  Though  much  tempted  by  the  large 
sum  to  be  paid  in  hand,  Mark  Twain  decided  in 
favor  of  the  royalty  plan  — "the  best  business 
judgment  1  ever  displayed,"  he  used  to  say 
afterward.  He  agreed  to  arrange  the  letters  for 
book  publication,  revising  and  rewriting  where 
necessary,  and  went  back  to  Washington  well 
pleased.  He  did  not  realize  that  his  agreement 
with  Bliss  marked  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
most  notable  publishing  connections  in  American 
literary  history. 

Certainly,  this  was  a  momentous  period  in 
Mark  Twain's  life.  It  was  a  time  of  great 
events,  and  among  them  was  one  which  presently 
would  come  to  mean  more  to  him  than  all  the  rest 
—the  beginning  of  his  acquaintance  with  Olivia 
I  .angdon. 

One  evening  in  late  December,  when  Samuel 
Clemens  had  come  to  Xew  York  mainly  to  visit 
his  old  Quaker  City  room-mate,  Dan  Slote,  he 
found  there  other  ship  comrades,  including  Jack 
Van  Nostrand  and  Charley  1. angdon.     It  was  a 
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joyful  occasion,  but  one  still  happier  followed  it. 
Young  Langdon's  father  and  sister  Olivia  were 
in  New  York,  and  an  evening  or  two  later  the 
boy  invited  his  distinguished  Quaker  City  ship- 
mate to  dine  with  them  at  the  old  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel.  We  may  believe  that  Samuel  Clemens 
went  willingly  enough.  He  had  never  forgotten 
the  September  day  in  the  Bay  of  Smyrna  when 
he  had  first  seen  the  sweet- faced  miniature— now 
at  last  he  looked  upon  the  reality.  Long  after- 
ward he  said : 

"It  was  forty  years  ago.  From  that  day  to  this 
she  has  never  been  out  of  my  mind."' 

Charles  Dickens  gave  a  reading  that  night  at 
Steinway  Hall.  The  Langdons  attended,  and 
Samuel  Clemens  with  them.  He  recalled  long 
after  that  Dickens  wore  a  black  velvet  coat  with 
a  fiery  red  flower  in  his  buttonhole,  and  that  he 
read  the  storm  scene  from  "David  Copperfield"  — 
the  death  of  James  Stcerfortli ;  but  he  remem- 
bered still  more  clearly  the  face  and  dress  and 
the  slender  girlish  figure  of  Olivia  Langdon  at 
his  side. 

Olivia  Langdon  was  twenty-two  years  old  at 
this  time,  delicate  as  the  miniature  he  had  seen, 
though  no  longer  in  the  fragile  health  of  her 
girlhood.  Gentle,  winning,  lovable,  she  was  the 
family  idol,  and  Samuel  Clemens  was  no  less  her 
worshiper  from  the  first  moment  of  their  meet- 
ing. 

Miss  Langdon,  on  her  part,  was  at  first  rather 
1  by  the  strange,  brilliant,  handsome  man. 
so  unlike  anything  she  had  known  before.  When 
he  had  gone,  she  had  the  feeling  that  something 
like  a  great  meteor  had  crossed  her  sky.  To  her 
brother,  who  was  eager  for  her  good  opinion  of 
his  celebrity,  she  admitted  her  admiration,  if  not 
her  entire  approval.  Her  father  had  no  doubts. 
With  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  men.  Jervis  Langdon  was  from  that  first 
evening  the  devoted  champion  of  Mark  Twain. 
Clemens  saw  Miss  Langdon  again  during  the 
holidays,  and  by  the  week's  end  had  planned  to 
visit  Elmira— soon.  But  fate  managed  differ- 
ently. He  was  not  to  see  Elmira  for  the  1 
part  of  a  year. 

He  returned  to  his  work  in  Washington  — the 
preparation  of  the  book  and  his  newspaper  cor- 
respondence. It  was  in  connection  with  the  lat- 
ter that  he  first  met  <  ieneral  <  irant.  then  not  yet 
President.  The  incident,  characteristic  of  both 
men,  is  worth  remembering.  Mark  Twain  had 
called  by  permission,  elated  with  the  prospect  of 
an  interview.  But  when  he  looked  into  the 
square,   smileles-  the   soldier,  he    found 

himself  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  without  any- 
thing particular  to   say.     ( irant   nodded   slightly 


and  waited.  His  caller  wished  something  would 
happen.     It  did.     His  inspiration  returned. 

"•ieneral."  he  said.  "I  seem  to  be  slightly  em- 
barrassed.    Are  you?" 

tnt's  severity  broke  up  in  laughter.     There 
were  no  further  difficulties. 

Work  on  the  book  did  not  go  so  well.  There 
were  many  distractions  in  Washington,  and 
Clemens  did  not  like  the  climate  there.  Then  he 
found  the  "Aha"  had  copyrighted  his  letters  and 
were  reluctant  to  allow  him  to  use  them.  He 
decided  to  sail  at  once  for  San  Francisco.  If  he 
could  arrange  the  "Aha"  matter,  he  would  finish 
his  work  there.  He  did,  in  fact,  carry  out  this 
plan,  and  all  difficulties  vanished  on  his  arrival. 
Hi-  old  friend  Colonel  McComb  obtained  for  him 
free  use  of  the  "Aha"  letters.  The  way  was  now- 
clear  for  his  book.  His  immediate  need  of 
funds,  however,  induced  him  to  lecture.  In  May 
he  wrote  Bli—  : 

I  lectured   here  on  the  trip   (the   Quaker  City  excur- 
the  other  night  :  S1600  in  gold  in  the  ho 
<en  and  paid  :  >^ht. 

He  settled  down  to  work  now  with  his  usual 
energy,  editing  and  rewriting,  and  in  two  months 
had  the  big  manuscript  ready  for  delivery. 

Mark  Twain's  friends  urged  him  to  delay  his 
return  to  "the  States"  long  enough  to  make  a 
lecture  tour  through  California  and  Nevada.  He 
must  give  his  new  lecture,  they  told  him.  to  his 
old  friends.  He  agreed,  and  was  received  at  Yir- 
ginia  City,  Carson,  and  elsewhere  like  a  return- 
ing conqueror.  He  lectured  again  in  San  Fran- 
cisco just  before  sailing. 

The  announcement  of  this  lecture  was  highly 
original.  It  was  a  handbill  supposed  to  have 
been  issued  by  the  foremost  citizens  of  San 
Francisco,  a  mock  protest  against  his  lecture, 
urging  him  to  return  to  New  York  without  in- 
flicting himself  on  them  again.  <Jn  the  same  bill 
rinted  his  reply.    In  it  he  said: 

I  will  torment  th<  [   want  to.     It  only  costs 

them    $i.    apiece,    and,    if    they    can't    stand    it.    wli 
the)    - 

He  promised  positively  to  sail  on  July  6  if  they 
would  let  him  talk  just  this  once. 

There  wa<  I   deal   more  of  this  drollery 

on  the  bill,  which  ended  with  the  announcement 
that  he  would  appear  at  the  Mercantile  Library. 
July  2.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  place 
jammed  on  that  evening.  It  was  probably 
the  greatest  lecture  event  San  Francisco  has  ever 
known.      Four   days    later.    July   6,  lark 

Twain  sailed,  via  Aspinwall,  for  New  York,  and 
on  the  twenty-eighth  delivered  the  manuscript  of 
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"The  Innocents  Abroad,  or  the  New  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  to  his  Hartford  publisher. 

Chapter  XXV 

THE   VISIT   TO    ELM  IRA,    AM)    ITS    CONSEQUENCES 

Samuel  Clemens  now  decided  to  pay  his  long- 
deferred  visit  to  the  Langdon  home  in  Elmira. 
Through  Charley  Langdon  he  got  the  invitation 
renewed,  and  for  a  glorious  week  enjoyed  the 
generous  hospitality  of  the  beautiful  Langdon 
home  and  the  society  of  fair  Olivia  Langdon,— 
Livy,  as  they  called  her,  — realizing  more  and 
more  that  for  him  there  could  never  be  any  other 
woman  in  the  world.  He  spoke  no  word  of  this 
to  her.  but  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  his 
visit  would  end  he  relieved  himself  to  Charley 
Langdon.  much  to  the  young  man's  alarm. 
Greatly  as  he  admired  Mark  Twain  himself,  he 
did  not  think  him.  or  indeed  any  man,  good 
enough  for  "Livy."  whom  he  considered  little 
short  of  a  saint.  Clemens  was  to  take  a  train 
that  evening,  but  young  Langdon  said,  when  he 
recovered : 

"Look  here,  Clemens,  there  's  a  train  in  half  an 
hour.  I  '11  help  you  catch  it.  Don't  wait  until 
to-night ;  go  now  !" 

Mark  Twain  shook  his  head. 

"No,  Charley."  he  said  in  his  gentle  drawl. 
"I  want  to  enjoy  your  hospitality  a  little  longer. 
I  promise  to  be  circumspect,  and  I  '11  go  to-night." 

That  night  after  dinner  when  it  was  time  to 
take  the  train,  a  light  two-seated  wagon  was  at 
the  gate.  Young  Langdon  and  his  guest  took  the 
back  seat,  which  for  some  reason  had  not  been 
locked  in  its  place.  The  horse  started  with  a 
quick  forward  spring,  and  the  seat  with  its  two 
occupants  described  a  circle  and  landed  with 
force  on  the  cobble  street. 

Neither  passenger  was  seriously  hurt— only 
dazed  a  little  for  the  moment.  But  to  Mark 
Twain  there  came  a  sudden  inspiration.  Here 
was  a  chance  to  prolong  his  visit.  When  the 
Langdon  household  gathered  with  restoratives, 
he  did  not  recover  at  once,  and  allowed  himself 
to  be  supported  to  an  arm-chair  for  further 
remedies.     Livy  Langdon  showed  especial  anxiety. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  go,  now,  of  course;  he 
must  stay  until  it  was  certain  that  his  recovery 
was  complete.  Perhaps  he  had  been  internally 
injured.  I  lis  visjt  was  prolonged  two  weeks,  two 
weeks  of  pure  happiness,  and  when  he  went 
away,  he  had  fully  resolved  to  win  Livy  Langdon 
for  his  wife. 

Mark  Twain  went  to  Hartford  to  look  after  his 
book  proofs,  and  there  for  the  first  time  met  the 


Reverend  Joseph  H.  Twichell,  who  would  become 
his  closest  friend.  The  two  men,  so  different  in 
many  ways,  always  had  the  fondest  admiration 
for  each  other,  each  recognizing  in  the  other 
great  courage,  humanity,  and  sympathy.  Clemens 
would  gladly  have  remained  in  Hartford  that 
winter.  Twichell  presented  him  to  many  con- 
genial people,  including  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
1  larriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  other  writing  folk. 
But  flattering  lecture  offers  were  made  him,  and 
he  could  no  longer  refuse. 

He  called  his  new  lecture  "The  Vandal 
Abroad,"  it  being  chapters  from  the  forthcoming 
book,  and  it  was  a  great  success  everywhere.  LI  is 
houses  were  crowded ;  the  newspapers  were  en- 
thusiastic. His  delivery  was  described  as  a  "long 
monotonous  drawl,  with  fun  invariably  coming  in 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence  — after  a  pause."  He  be- 
gan to  be  recognized  on  the  street  — to  have  great 
popularity.  People  came  to  their  doors  to  see 
him  pass. 

Many  of  his  lecture  engagements  were  in  cen- 
tral New  York,  no  great  distance  from  Elmira. 
He  had  a  standing  invitation  to  visit  the  Langdon 
home,  and  went  when  he  could.  His  courtship, 
however,  was  not  entirely  smooth.  Much  as  Mr. 
Langdon  honored  his  gifts  and  admired  him  per- 
sonally, he  feared  that  the  brilliant  traveler,  lec- 
turer, and  author  and  his  daughter,  who  had 
known  so  little  of  life  and  the  outside  world, 
might  not  find  happiness  in  marriage.  Many 
absurd  stories  have  been  told  of  Mark  Twain's 
first  interview  with  Jervis  Langdon  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  these  are  without  foundation.  It  was  an 
earnest  discussion  on  both  sides,  and  left  Samuel 
Clemens  rather  crestfallen,  though  not  without 
hope.  More  than  once  the  subject  was  discussed 
between  the  two  men  that  winter  as  the  lecturer 
came  and  went,  his  fame  always  growing.  In 
time,  the  Langdon  household  had  grown  to  feel 
that  he  belonged  to  them.  It  would  be  going  only 
a  step  further  to  make  him  really  one  of  the 
family. 

There  was  no  positive  engagement  at  first,  for 
it  was  agreed  between  Clemens  and  Jervis  Lang- 
don that  letters  should  be  sent  by  Mr.  Langdon 
to  those  who  bad  known  his  would-be  son-in-law- 
earlier,  with  inquiries  as  to  his  past  conduct  and 
general  character.  It  was  a  good  while  till  an- 
swers to  these  came,  and  when  they  arrived 
Samuel  Clemens  was  on  hand  to  learn  the  result. 
Mr.  Langdon  had  a  rather  solemn  look  when  they 
were  alone  together.     Clemens  asked: 

"You  'vc  heard  from  those  gentlemen  out 
there?" 

"Yes,  and  from  another  gentleman  I  wrote  to 
concerning  you." 
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"'They  don't  appear  to  have  been  very  enthu- 
siastic, from  your  manner." 

"Well,  yes,  some  of  them  were." 

"I  suppose  I  may  ask  what  particular  form 
their  emotion  took?" 

"Oh,  yes.  yes ;  they  agree  unanimously  that  you 


"HF.    WAS   NOT  ALLOWED   TO 


are  a  brilliant,  able  man  — a  man  with  a  future. 
and  that  you  would  make  about  the  worst  hus- 
band on  record." 

The  applicant  had  a  forlorn  look.  "There  is 
nothing  very  evasive  about  that,"  he  said. 

Langdon  reflected.  "Have  n't  you  any  other 
friend  that  you  could  sugg<. 

"Apparently  none  whose  testimony  would  be 
valuable." 


Tervis  Langdon  held  out  his  hand. 
"You  have  at  least  one,"  he  said.     "1  believe  in 
you.     I  know  you  better  than  they  do." 

The  engagement  of  Samuel  Langhorne  Clem- 
ens and  Olivia  Lewis  Langdon  was  ratified  next 
day,  February  4.  1869.  To  Jane  Clemens  her  son 
wrote : 

"She  is  a  little  body,  but  she 
has  n't  her  peer  in  Christen- 
dom." 

Clemens  closed  his  lecture 
tour  in  March  with  a  profit 
of  something  more  than 
00.  He  had  intended  to 
make  a  spring  tour  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  went  to  Elmira  in- 
stead. The  revised  proofs  of 
his  book  were  coming  now, 
and  he  and  gentle  Livy  Lang- 
don read  them  together.  Sam- 
uel Clemens  realized  presently 
that  the  girl  he  had  chosen 
had  a  delicate  literary  judg- 
ment. She  became  all  at  once 
his  editor,  a  position  she  held 
until  her  death.  Her  refining 
influence  had  much  to  do  with 
Mark  Twain's  success,  then 
and  later,  and  the  world  owes 
her  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
Through  that  first  pleasant 
summer  these  two  worked  at 
the  proofs  and  planned  for 
their  future,  and  were  very 
happy  indeed. 

It    was    about    the    end    of 
July   when   the   big  book   ap- 
peared at  last,  and  its  success 
was    startling.      Nothing   like 
it   had   ever   been   known   be- 
fore.      Mark     Twain's     name 
seemed    suddenly    to    be    on 
every     tongue  — his     book     in 
everybody's  hands.    From  one 
end    of    the    country    to    the 
other,    readers    were    hailing 
him  as  the  greatest  humorist 
and      descriptive      writer     of 
modern    times.      By  the   first   of   the   year,   more 
than  thirty  thousand  volumes  had  been  sold.     It 
was  a  book  of  travel;  its  lowest  price  was  three 
and    a    half    dollars:    this    record    has    not    been 
equaled    since.      In    England   also   large   editions 
had    been    issued,    and    translations    into    foreign 
languages  were  under  way.     It  was  and  is  a  great 
book  because  it  is  a  human  book  — a  book  written 
straight  from  the  heart. 
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It  Mark  Twain  had  not  been  famous  before, 
he  was  so  now.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  it  any  other 
American  author  was  so  widely  known  and  read 
as  the  author  of  "The  Innocents  Abroad"  during 
that  first  half  year  after  its  publication. 

Vet    for  some   reason   he  /  1   not   regard 

himself  as  a  literary  man.     ]  journalist, 

and  began  to  look  about  fo  r  which  he 

could  buy  — his  idea  being  to  e.  .  ish  a  business 
and  a  home.  Through  Mr.  Langdon's  assistance 
he  finally  obtained  an  interest  in  the  "Buffalo 
Express."  and  the  end  of  the  year  1869  found 
him  established  as  its  associate  editor,  though 
still  lecturing  here  and  there,  because  his  wed- 
ding-day was  at  hand  and  he  must  not  lack  funds. 

It  was  the  second  of  February.  1S70,  that 
Samuel  Clemens  and  Olivia  Langdon  were  mar- 
ried. A  few  days  before,  he  sat  down  one  night 
and  wrote  to  Jim  Gillis,  away  out  in  the 
Tuolumne  Hills,  and  told  him  of  all  his  good 
fortune,  recalling  their  days  at  Angel's  Camp, 
and  the  absurd  frog  story,  which  he  said  had 
been  the  beginning  of  his  happiness. 

On  the  morning  of  the  wedding-day  Mark 
Twain  received  from  his  publisher  a  check  for 
four  thousand  dollars,  his  profit  from  three 
months'  sales  of  the  book,  a  handsome  sum. 

The  wedding  was  mainly  a  family  affair. 
Twichell  and  his  wife  came  over  from  Hartford 
—  Twichell  to  assist  Thomas  K.  Beecher  in  per- 
forming the  ceremony.  Jane  Clemens  could  not 
come,  nor  Orion  and  his  wife;  but  Pamela,  a 
widow  now,  and  her  daughter  Annie  arrived 
from  St.  Louis.  Not  more  than  one  hundred 
guests  gathered  in  the  stately  Langdon  parlors 
that  in  future  would  hold  so  much  history  for 
these  two— so  much  of  the  story  of  life  and  death 
that  thus  made  its  beginning  there.  Then,  at 
seven  in  the  evening,  they  were  married,  and  the 
bride  danced  with  her  father,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Beecher  declared  she  wore  the  longest 
gloves  he  had  ever  seen. 

It  was  the  next  afternoon  that  the  wedding- 
party  set  out  for  Buffalo.  Through  a  Mr.  Slee, 
an  agent  of  Mr.  Langdon's,  Clemens  had  engaged, 

( To  h-  < 


as  he  supposed,  a  boarding-house,  quiet  and  un- 
pretentious, for  he  meant  to  start  his  married  life 
modestly.  Jervis  Langdon  had  a  plan  of  his  own 
for  his  daughter,  but  Clemens  had  received  no 
inkling  of  it,  and  had  full  faith  in  the  letter  which 
Slee  had  written,  saying  that  a  choice  and  inex- 
pensive boarding-house  had  been  secured.  When 
about  nine  o'clock  at  night  the  party  reached 
Buffalo,  they  found  Mr.  Slee  waiting  at  the  sta- 
tion. There  was  snow,  and  sleighs  had  been 
ordered.  Soon  after  starting,  the  sleigh  of  the 
bride  and  groom  fell  behind  and  drove  about 
rather  aimlessly,  apparently  going  nowhere  in 
particular.  This  disturbed  the  groom,  who 
thought  they  should  arrive  first  and  receive  their 
guests.  He  criticised  Slee  >or  selecting  a  house 
that  was  so  hard  to  find,  and  when  they  turned  at 
last  into  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo's  finest  street, 
and  stopped  before  a  handsome  house,  he  was 
troubled  concerning 'the  richness  of  the  locality. 

They  were  on  the  steps  when  the  doors  opened 
and  a  perfect  fairyland  of  lights  and  decoration 
was  revealed  within.  The  friends  who  had  gone 
ahead  came  out  with  greetings  to  lead  in  the 
bride  and  groom.  Servants  hurried  forward  to 
take  bags  and  wraps.  They  were  ushered  inside : 
they  were  led  through  beautiful  rooms,  all  newly 
appointed  and  garnished.  The  bridegroom  was 
dazed,  unable  to  understand  the  meaning  of  it  all 
—  the  completeness  of  their  possession.  At  last 
his  young  wife  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"Don't  you  understand.  Youth?"  she  said  — 
that  was  always  her  name  for  him.  "Don't  you 
understand?  It  is  ours,  all  ours  — everything— a 
gift  from  Father." 

But  still  he  could  not  quite  grasp  it.  until  Mr. 
Langdon  brought  a  little  box  and.  opening  it. 
handed  them  the  deeds. 

Xobody  quite  remembers  what  was  the  first 
remark  that  Samuel  Clemens  made,  but  either 
then  or  a  little  later  he  said  : 

"Mr.  Langdon.  whenever  you  are  in  Buffalo,  if 
it  's  twice  a  year,  come  right  here.  Bring  your 
bag  and  stay  over  night  if  you  want  to.  It  sha'n't 
cost  you  a  cent." 
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A  (  i. ever  Scotsman,  long  ago, 

W'th  notions  sage  and  conny, 
W'l         .ned  a  donkey,  lean  and  slow. 
Named  it  "Maxwelton,"  don't  you  know, 
Because  its   "brays"   were   bonny. 

Nixon  Waterman. 


"It  's  a  very  warm  day,"  observed  Lilly. 
"I  hope  that  you  won't  think  it  silly 
I  f  I  say  that  this  heat 
Makes  me  think  't  would  be  sweet 
If  one  were  a  coolie  in  Chile  !" 

Tudor  Jcnks. 
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EDITH'S  SISTER 

BY  ALIX  THORN 

I  'm  only  Edith's  sister — 

\     a  see  I  'm  rather  small; 
They  never  call  me  Mary, 

But  I  dun't  care  at  all. 
The  children  watch  me  coming; 

They  look  up  from  their  play; 
"Oh,  here  is  Edith's  sister!" 

I  always  hear  them  say. 
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I  s'pose,  when  I  grow  taller, 
I    11  have  my  Mary  name, 

And  hurry  off  each  day  to  school 
And  learn  'most  every  game. 


Then  I  '11  be  asked  to  parties, 
And  stay  up  more  at  night. 
Yet,  "Edith's  sister,"  'cause  I  'm  five, 
:s  really  sound  all  right. 
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A    FAIRY    FLEET    AND    II-.    BEAI    III- II.    REFLEl    HON    IN     llll".    LAKE. 


OF  AKBAR  AND  HIS  COURT  » 

FTEN  it  is  asked,  "What  manner  of 
man  was  this  Akbar  of  whom  there  be 
so  many  tales  ?"  Akbar,  the  King  and 
Emperor,  was  tall  and  handsome  of 
face  and  person,  of  a  nut-brown  color,  strong, 
long-armed,  light  of  foot,  quick  of  hand,  and 
keen  of  eye.  So  dauntless  was  he  that  he 
feared  not  to  spring  upon  the  back  of  a  mad  ele- 
phant, even  one  that  had  slain  its  keeper;  and 
throughout  Hindustan  was  he  famed  for  his 
prowess  in  war  and  the  chase,  for  deft  stroke 
and  unerring  aim.  Undismayed,  he  killed  the 
black-maned  lion  that  had  leaped  upon  the  fore- 
head of  his  elephant;  his  swift  arrow  pinned  to 
earth  the  tiger  that  had  seized  upon  one  of  his 
train ;  and  more  than  once  the  true  shot  of  his 
ready  matchlock  had  saved  foot-soldiers  of  his 
guard  from  peril.  A  bold  horseman,  it  was  ever 
his  delight  to  dash  across  the  plains  of  Ind,  pur- 
suing the  swift  antelope  with  the  hunting-leop- 
ard, or  yuz.  When  such  leopards  were  caught  in 
his  pits,  Akbar  feared  not  to  take  them  out  with 
his  own  hands,  and  oft  would  train  them  to  the 
chase.  In  truth,  even  as  he  went  about  through 
his  palace  and  his  royal  city  of  Agra,  he  was 
followed  by  a  young  leopard,  free  of  leash  or  col- 
lar, that  obeyed  his  every  word.  Modest  of  dress 
was  Akbar,  and  spare  of  diet,  loving  fresh  fruits 
more  than  meat,  and  abstaining  from  wine;  yet 
1  See  St.  Nicholas  for  December,  1915. 


much  is  written  of  the  splendor  of  his  court. 
Some  tell  that  he  had  five  thousand  elephants  and 
ten  thousand  horses,  and  that  a  huge  army  lay 
encamped  in  his  own  pavilions,  enclosed  in  walls 
that  were  as  of  gold  and  that  stretched  for  miles 
about ;  that  his  carpets  were  of  silk  and  gold,  and 
his  hangings  of  velvet  and  pearls ;  and  that  thrice 
each  day  he  caused  himself  to  be  weighed  in 
scales  of  gold,  the  first  time  with  counterweights 
of  gold,  the  second  time  with  counterweights  of 
silver,  and  the  third  time  with  counterweights  of 
fine  perfumes,  and  that  each  day  he  gave  these 
precious  weights,  wherewith  his  body  had  been 
weighed,  as  free  gifts  to  the  poor  among  his 
people. 

FATE,  PROVIDENCE,  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 

In  his  council-chamber  spake  Akbar  the  King: 
"Tell  me.  my  friends,  ye  that  have  seen  much 
and  know  the  world,  what  is  that  which  chiefly 
rules  the  fortunes  of  men?" 

First  answered  him  Faizi :  "It  is  Fate.  Naught 
happens  to  man  save  what  is  foreordained  and 
written  upon  his  forehead.  Thus,  to  the  good 
Nfawab  of  Lucknow,  who  refuses  nothing  to  any, 
came  a  beggar  man  who  would  have  no  less  than 
a  thousand  rupees.  Him  answered  the  nawab, 
'Gladly  would  I  give  thee  a  thousand,  but  it  is 
decreed  by  Fate  that  thou  shouldst  receive  but  a 
hundred.' 

"Yet  still  the  besrear  clamored  for  the  greater. 
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sum,  saying  that  for  such  was  his  need.  So  at 
last  the  nawab  caused  to  be  placed  before  him 
two  covered  jars,  in  one  of  which  lay  a  thousand 
and  in  the  other  a  hundred  rupees,  bidding  tin.' 
lt  choose  the  one  or  the  other. 

"Then  the  beggar  man  chose  the  jar  that  held 
the  hundred  rupees,  proving  that,  as  the  nawab 
had  said,  such  was  his  Fate." 

Next  said  his  brother,  Abufazl  the  Sage:  "Not 
so.  In  all  things,  great  and  small,  we  may  see  the 
hand  of  Providence. 

"It  is  told,  0  King,  that  upon  a  day,  Suleiman 
the  (ilorious,  upon  whom  be  peace,  stood  beside 
a  river  where  he  beheld  a  wee  ant  toiling  along 
the  water's  edge  with  a  grain  of  rice.  And  sud- 
denly from  the  depths  of  the  stream  rose  a  huge 
crocodile  that  took  the  ant  into  his  mouth  and 
again  sank  down.  Yet  within  the  hour  once  more 
appeared  the  crocodile,  and  forth  from  his  mouth 
and  up  the  bank  crept  the  ant.  but  without  the 
grain  of  rice. 

"Then  Suleiman  the  <  ilorious  and  Wise,  who 
understood  the  speech  of  all  living  things,  said 
aloud,  T  wonder  what  is  the  meaning  of  this.' 

"And  the  ant  replied:  'God  hath  planted  in  this 
river  a  stone;  in  a  hole  in  that  stone  dwells  a 
little  blind  worm.  Therefore  God  ordered  me 
each  day  to  take  to  that  worm  a  grain  of  rice  for 
food,  and  gave  me  the  aid  of  the  crocodile  to 
that  end.' 

"Whence  men  have  made  the  proverb,  'God 
provideth  food  for  the  worm,  and  for  the  insect 
under  the   stone.'  " 

Last  spake  the  Rajah  Birbal.  gaily,  as  was  his 
usage:  "They  are  wrong  that  hold  that  the  lives 
of  men  are  ruled  by  one  thing  alone.  Of  Fate  I 
doubt ;  in  Providence  I  trust :  of  Chance,  of  Cour- 
of  Achievement,  I  know.  And  this  light 
tale  speaks  somewhat  of  that  same  <  hance  and 
Courage: 

"It  is  told  that  an  old  soldier,  riding  on  bis  old 
pony,  came  to  a  village  that  was  infested  with 
timers.  Finding  lodging  in  a  mean  hut  with  a 
broken  roof,  be  asked  the  old  woman  to  whom  it 
belonged  whether  there  was  aught  to  fear  in  her 
house;  and  she  replied.  'There  is  much  fear  of  a 
leak.' 

"Now  it  chanced  a  tiger  that  was  lurking  with- 
out overheard  this  speech,  and- for  the  folk  of 
the  North  say  that  timers  understand  the  tongue 
of  men— deemed  that  'a  leak.'  of  which  he  had 
never  before  heard,  must  be  something  strange 
and  terrible. 

"That  night  there  was  a  great  thunder-storm, 
and  the  old  soldier's  pony  in  its  fright  broke  loose 
and  ran  away.  And  the  old  soldier,  going  out  to 
search  for  his  pony  in  the  darkness,  caught  hold 


of  the  tiger  by  mistake,  thrashed  him  soundly  and 
tied  him  up  securely— for  the  tiger  dared  do 
nothing,  as  he  thought.  "This  is  surely  that  ter- 
rible "leak."     I  had  better  keep  still.' 

"In  the  morning  the  old  soldier  beheld  the  tiger 
safely  trussed  where  he  deemed  to  have  found 
his  pony :  and  when  he  had  recovered  from  his 
surprise,  he  led  the  subdued  beast  into  the  city. 
where  the  fame  of  his  deed  reached  the  king, 
who.  for  his  bravery,  sent  him  a  robe  of  honor 
and  made  him  commander  of  the  armv. 

"The  tale  is  but  a  light  one.  Vet  men  should 
neither  dully  take  ill  fortune  as  fated,  nor  lean 
too  much  on  Providence,  but  remember  the  brave 
saying.    The  world  is  wide,  and  no  cripple  am  I  !'  " 

BIRBAL  AND  THE  OFFICE  SEEKERS 

Now  it  befell  that  Akbar  had  need  of  a  treasurer 
in  one  of  the  royal  treasuries:  and  as  was  his 
wont  when  such  matters  became  heavy  and  men 
clamored  for  office,  he  sent  to  the  Rajah  Birbal, 
saying.  "Choose  thou  the  man." 

So  there  came  before  the  rajah  two  men 
whose  claims  to  the  post  were  held  to  be  of  the 
best  :  for  one  was  a  clever  mathematician,  greatly 
skilled  in  accounts,  and  the  other  was  a  wealthy 
money  lender  able  in  affairs.  And  Birbal  said, 
"Let  each  speak  for  himself." 

Then  began  the  money-lender: 

"Beware,  my  lord,  of  placing  in  so  great  an 
office  one  who,  though  versed  in  the  science  of 
numbers,  is  all  unskilled  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world :  for  with  such  men,  figures  are  like  to  take 
the  place  of  common  sense. 

"In  my  native  town  is  told  a  sad  tale  of  a 
mathematician  who  journeyed  with  his  family 
and  all  his  goods  in  a  bullock-cart  until  they  came 
to  a  river  across  which  was  no  bridge.  So  this 
wise  mathematician  sent  his  servant  out  upon 
the  river  in  a  little  skiff  that  was  on  the  bank  to 
sound  the  depth  of  the  water.  And  the  servant 
returned  to  say  that  in  one  place  the  depth  of  the 
water  was  eight  feet,  and  in  another  three  feet, 
and  in  yet  another  but  one  foot.  Then  did  this 
mathematician  add  together  those  three  depths 
and  divide  their  sum  by  three,  thus  determining 
that  the  river  was.  upon  an  average,  but  four  feet 
deep.  Therefore  he  -nit  his  cart  into  the  stream 
ahead  of  him  without  fear;  but  when  it  reached 
the  middle,  it   sank   from  sight  ! 

"I  .reatly  grieved  and  puzzled,  the  poor  man 
Stood  long  upon  the  spot,  ever  re-casting  his  fig- 
ures. Then  at  last,  mournfully  shaking  his  head. 
-aid  he:  Tin-  account  is  correct,  — but  why  is  the 
family  drowned  ?'  " 

Then  spake  the  mathematician,  glowering  upon 
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his  rival:  "My  lord,  I  beseech  thee  as  thou  seek- 
est  the  weal  of  the  realm,  be  doubly  cautious  of 
choosing  for  this  post  any  money-lender;  since 
it  is  well  known  that  those  of  that  calling  are  not 
only  untrustworthy,  but  are  also  so  crafty  that 
in  seeking  to  beguile  others  they  even  overreach 
themselves.  Witness  a  tale  that  is  told  by  the 
priests  of  the  great  temple  in  Benares: 

"At  one  time  there  came  daily  to  this  temple 
a  poor  pundit,  or  scribe,  named  Labah  Kol,  who 
spent  many  weeks  in  copying  the  sacred  writings. 
And  there  came  also  to  the  temple  a  rich  money- 
lender named  Lai  Khan,  who  hid  himself  in  a 
recess  in  the  wall  before  the  doors  were  closed 
at  night,  for  he  had  heard  that  the  images  of  the 
gods  spoke  to  one  another  in  the  darkness,  and 
he  longed  to  learn  what  they  might  say,  judging 
that  it  might  profit  him. 

"And  when  it  was  midnight  a  voice  came  from 
the  huge  image  of  Vishnu,  saying  to  the  image 
of  Ganesh,  the  god  of  fortune— he  with  the  ele- 
phant's head  — 'Ganesh,  what  reward  wilt  thou 
give  to  the  pious  pundit,  Labah  Kol,  when  he 
hath  finished  his  task  of  copying  the  sacred  writ- 
ings?' 

"And  the  image  of  Ganesh  replied,  'I  will  give 
to  him  a  thousand  rupees.' 

"So  the  next  morning  the  crafty  money-lender 
went  to  the  poor  pundit  saying,  'Friend,  I  will 
give  thee  a  hundred  rupees  for  whatever  is  to  be 
given  thee  as  a  reward  for  thy  work  in  copying 
the  sacred  writings.'  Then,  as  the  pundit  knew 
naught  of  any  reward,  he  gladly  accepted  the 
sum  offered  to  him. 

"The  night  after  the  pundit's  work  was  fin- 
ished, the  money-lender  again  hid  in  the  temple. 
And  when  it  was  midnight,  he  came  forth  boldly 
and  said  to  the  image  of  Ganesh,  'Now  give  me 
the  reward  promised  to  Labah  Kol,  the  pundit, 
which,  as  thou  knowest,  I  have  bought  from  him.' 
But  the  image  remained  silent. 

"Again  and  again  the  money-lender  made  his 
demand,  but  never  a  sign  came  from  the  image. 
At  last  in  his  wrath  Lai  Khan  struck  the  image, 
shouting,  'Give  me  my  due  !' 

"Then  the  image  of  Ganesh  with  the  elephant's 
head  reached  forth,  and  wrapping  its  stone  trunk 
about  the  money-lender,  held  him  in  the  air,  help- 
less and  too  frightened  to  breathe. 

"Now  again  spake  the  image  of  Vishnu,  say- 
ing, 'Ganesh,  why  hast  thou  not  given  the  thou- 
sand rupees  to  the  pious  pundit,  Labah  Kol.  ac- 
cording to  thy  word?' 

"And  the  image  of  Ganesh  replied,  T  have  al- 
ready given  him  a  hundred  rupees,  and  I  am 
holding  the  money-lender,  Lai  Khan,  as  security 
for  the  remaining  nine  hundred.     Not  until  he 


payeth  them  to  the  pious  pundit  shall  he  be  re- 
leased !'  " 

"Truly,"  laughed  the  Rajah  Birbal,  "ye  have 
both  said  well.  And  now  I  also  bethink  me  of 
the  tale  of  a  crane  that,  walking  along  the  river 
shore,  saw  a  great  mussel  open  its  shells  to  drink 
the  sun. 

"And  the  crane,  being  hungry,  thrust  its  beak 
between  the  shells.  And  the  mussel,  not  being 
ready  to  be  eaten,  snapped  its  shells  upon  the 
beak,  holding  fast. 

"Then  the  crane,  with  much  labor  and  a  great 
flapping  of  wings,  dragged  the  mussel  to  the  dry 
sand,  and  said,  speaking  through  its  shut  bill, 
'Surely,  if  it  doth  not  rain  this  day  or  to-mor- 
row, there  will  be  a  dead  mussel.' 

"And  the  mussel,  speaking  through  its  clasped 
shells,  replied,  'Surely,  if  aid  comes  not  to  thee 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  there  will  be  a  dead  crane.' 

"But  now,  along  the  bank  came  a  fisherman 
and  took  them  both. 

"So  well  have  ye  spoken,  one  against  the  other, 
as  to  prove  to  me  the  folly  of  choosing  either ; 
and  I  appoint  instead  Khokar  Mir,  the  gem 
dealer,  who  is  both  able  in  affairs  and  skilled  in 
accounts,  and  who  speaketh  little  of  himself  and 
naught  at  all  against  his  fellows." 

BIRBAL  AND  THE  PROUD   KING  OF  PERSIA 

"Rash  is  he  who  speaketh  truth  unto  princes," 
laughed  Faizi,  in  the  council-chamber. 

"Not  so,"  said  the  Rajah  Birbal ;  "truth  should 
ever  be  spoken,  and  truth  may  ever  be  safely 
spoken,  even  to  kings  and  the  other  great  ones  of 
earth,  by  him  that  hath  the  gift  called  'tact'  — the 
wit  to  array  unpleasing  truths  in  the  cloak  of 
pleasant  words." 

"Ho!"  scoffed  Badaoni  Khan.  "And  doubtless 
this  gift  of  tact  is  thine  !  I  pray  thee,  my  lord," 
he  spake  further,  bowing  before  Akbar  the  King, 
"let  this  speaker  of  truth  in  pleasing  words  be 
sent  on  the  embassy  to  the  King  of  Persia,  for 
methinks  we  have  need  of  so  smooth-tongued  an 
ambassador." 

Now  the  King  of  Persia,  while  strong  and 
able,  was  arrogant  and  vain  :  and  Akbar,  seeking 
his  friendship  and  alliance  in  the  cause  of  peace, 
knew  well  how  hard  it  was  to  deal  with  him 
because  of  his  overweening  pride;  and  much  had 
he  desired  to  name  the  Rajah  Birbal  as  his  am- 
bassador to  the  Persian  court,  but  still  had  he 
refrained  from  so  doing  lest  the  new  honor  to 
the  Brahman  should  stir  the  jealousy  of  his 
Mogul  nobles;  but  now  that  Badaoni.  seeking  the 
rajah's  downfall,  had  in  malice  named  him  for 
the  hard  and  dangerous  mission,  the  king,  trust- 
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ing  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  his  friend,  said  gladly, 
"So  let  it  be." 

Then  went  the  Rajah  Birbal  with  a  splendid 
retinue  and  rich  gifts  to  the  city  of  Tabriz.  But 
when  he  was  come  thither,  he  found  the  lords 
of  the   Persian   court   in  great   sorrow   and  per- 


"Be  of  good  heart,  my  lords  of  Persia,"  said 
Birbal,  "for  I  will  undertake  to  tell  your  king  the 
meaning  of  his  vision." 

Gbad  wrrc  the  Persian  nobles,  and  they  prom- 
ised  the  rajah  in  turn  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
further  the  success  of  his  mission.     So  it  was 
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plexity.     So  he  asked  them,  in  all  courtesy,  the 

cause  of  their  woe.  and  they  replied: 

"Our  lord  the  king  hath  dreamed  a  dream  of 
which  he  seeketh  the  meaning.  And  the  dream 
that  he  dreamed  was  that  all  the  teeth  of  his 
mouth  fell  out  upon  the  ground.  Xow  the 
dream-hooks  of  the  astrologers  declare  the  true 
interpretation  of  this  dream  to  be  that  all  those 
that  are  of  the  king's  blood  will  die  before  him; 
and  since  our  lord  is  quick  and  violent  in  anger, 
we  fear  to  tell  him  this  evil  thing  that  the  dream 
signifies,  yet  may  we  nowise  falsify  the  word  of 
the  astrologer-  " 


told  the  King  of  Persia  that  the  ambassador  from 
tnd  would  interpret  to  him  his  dream. 

Xow  when  Birbal  was  come  into  the  king's 
presence,  the  king  said.  "Rajah  of  Akhar,  is  my 
dream  of  good  or  of  evil  omen?" 

"Of  good  omen,  great  King."  said  the  rajah, 
"assuredly  of  good  omen;  for  it  portends  that  my 
lord  may  he  live  ten  thousand  years!  — will  sur- 
vive even  the  youngesl  of  his  relations!" 

Then  was  the  king  greatly  pleased,  for  he 
desired  long  life  above  all  things  else;  and  in  his 
vanity  he  asked  Birbal  many  hard  questions 
touching  his  own  grandeur  and  glory. 
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''Rajah  of  Akbar,"  said  the  Persian  king, 
"which  was  the  greater— my  father  or  myself?" 

Now  of  a  truth  the  king,  despite  his  foolish 
vanity,  was  far  greater  than  his  father  had  been, 
yet  might  not  Birbal  say  so  plainly  without  be- 
littling the  father  to  the  son,  which  were  an  ill 
thing;  so  he  answered,  courtly-wise,  "Great  is 
my  lord,  and  great  was  his  father  on  whom  be 


So  delighted  was  the  vain  king  at  hearing  such 
words  from  the  trusted  servant  of  his  most 
powerful  neighbor  that  he  made  much  of  Birbal, 
whose  mission  prospered  wondrously  and  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  Akbar. 

But  when  the  rajah,  laden  with  honors  and 
success,  returned  to  the  city  of  Agra,  the  nobles 
who  plotted  his  downfall  gleefully  told  Akbar  of 
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peace;  yet  his  father  was  greater,  in  that  he  had 
a  son  who  is  greater  than  himself,  which  my 
lord  hath  not." 

Long  laughed  the  king  with  pleasure  of  the 
deftly  turned  speech  and  graceful  compliment, 
and  asked  Birbal  a  yet  harder  question,  saying, 
"Which  is  the  greater— thy  master  Akbar  or 
myself?" 

And  Birbal  answered  again,  never  faltering, 
"My  master  Akbar  is  as  the  crescent  moon,  but 
my  lord  of  Persia  is  as  the  full  moon." 


Birbal's  speech  to  the  Persian  king.  So  Akbar 
summoned  Birbal  before  him  and  spake  in  well- 
feigned  wrath,  saying:  "Thou  hast  said  that  I 
am  as  the  crescent  moon  and  that  the  King  of 
Persia  is  as  the  full  moon.  Was  that  word  of 
thine  true  and  loyal  ?" 

"Yea,  O  King,"  replied  the  rajah,  boldly,  "both 
loyal  and  true.  For  my  lord  is  as  the  crescent 
moon,  ever  waxing  in  power  and  glory;  and  well 
he  knows  that  the  King  of  Persia  is  as  the  full 
moon  that  is  even  now  upon  the  wane." 


SNUBBED 

BY  HELEN   HOYT 


A  blue  jay  with  a  bonnet  on 

Came  to  our  lawn. 

He  was  very  curious  — 

But  not  about  us ; 

Did  not  mention  where  he  was  bound; 

Examined  the  ground ; 


Then  flew. 

Taking  bis  white  and  blue 

Into  the  air  — 

'T  was  none  of  our  affair — 

And  be  did  not  even  stop  to  say 

Good  day ! 
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Chapter  YII 

BESIEGED   BY   A    RIVER    OF   ICE 

It  was  late  in  February  by  the  time  the  work  at 
Copper  Center  had  proceeded  far  enough  to  per- 
mit .Mr.  Barto  to  leave  for  .New  York:  but  by  that 
time,  as  there  appeared  to  be  no  further  trouble 
in  store.  Mr.  Barto.  with  Perry  and  lack,  took  the 
east-bound  express. 

"I  am  very  anxious  to  inspect  a  railroad  bridge 
that  our  company  is  working  on."  announced  Mr. 
Barto,  "a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River,  right 
on  our  way,  so  we  '11  stop  off  and  look  at  it.  It 
was  built  over  ten  years  ago.  Now  a  new  bridge 
is  being  built  that  is  to  use  a  part  of  the  old  one, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  old  to  the  new  is  not 
going  to  take  more  than  a  minute  or  two." 

Jack  and  Perry  both  sensed  something  interest- 
ing, and  began  plying  him  with  questions. 

"1  will  tell  you  the  whole  story."  said  Mr. 
Barto.  "When  it  was  first  decided  to  build  this 
bridge,  there  was  n't  enough-money  to  be  had  to 
erect  a  first-class  structure  throughout.  It  must 
have  been  a  man  with  a  very  wise  head  that  pro- 
•  1  the  scheme  adopted.  Of  course,  any  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  at  that  point  would  have  to 
have  a  draw  span  to  let  boats  through,  and  be- 
cause the  river-bottom  is  constantly  shifting,  this 
span  ought  to  be  very  wide.  So  this  man,  who 
ever  he  was,  said:  'Our  road  is  going  to  grow, 
so  we  'II  put  most  of  our  money  into  a  swing 
Span,  and  make  the  swing  span  strong  enough 
and  big  enough  to  carry  all  the  traffic  that  will 
probably  go  across  it  for  many  a  year  to  come. 
Then  we  '11  put  up  trestle  approaches  and  short 
girder  spans  resting  on  piers  of  piles,  to  connect 
this  swing  span  with  the  shores—' 

"No.  that  was  n't  so  wonderfully  wise,"  agreed 
Mr.  Barto,  interrupting  a  remark  to  that  effect 
by  I 'err}'.  "Lots  of  people  plan  for  the  future 
like  that,  but  this  man  had  a  longer  head  than 
most  wise  men.  '.Now  this  is  a  temporary  struc- 
ture,' said  the  man.  'It  will  last  seven  y< 
maybe  eight.  That  is  n't  a  very  long  time:  then 
what  shall  we  do?  How  are  we  going  to  build 
our  new  bridge  without  tying  up  all  the  traffic 
across  the  river?'  I  low  do  you  suppose  he 
did  it  ?" 

Jack  shook  his  head.     "I  never  could  gu< 

"Give  it  up.    What  's  the  answer?'"  said  Perry. 

"His  answer  was  just  as  simple  a>  the  scheme 


was  clever.  'The  only  part  of  the  first  bridge 
that  we  want  to  save,'  he  said,  'is  the  swing  span. 
If  we  build  the  second  bridge  at  a  slight  angle 
with  the  first,  so  that  the  two  cross  like  a  long 
narrow  X,  with  the  center  of  the  N  at  the  swing 
span,  traffic  can  flow  over  the  first  bridge  while 
the  second  is  building,  and  then  when  all  is  ready 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  not  more  than  a  minute  or 
so  to  turn  the  swing  span  on  its  pivot  and  line  it 
up  with  the  new  bridge."  " 

"That  is  simple,  is  n't  it?"  cried  Perry. 

"And  clever,  too."  added   lack. 

"Yes,"  continued  Mr.  Barto,  "and  that  fellow 
must  have  been  as  thorough  as  he  was  fore- 
handed. He  made  such  a  solid  structure  of  the 
temporary  part  of  the  bridge  that,  although  it 
was  supposed  to  last  only  seven  or  eight  years. 
it  is  still  in  good  condition,  and  is  just  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  giving  out.  Probably  it  will 
have  given  service  for  close  to  twelve  years  be- 
fore the  new  bridge  is  finally  completed." 

All  this  was  very  interesting  history,  but  the 
hoys  did  n't  anticipate  seeing  anything  unusual 
in  the  construction.  However.  Mr.  Barto  ex- 
plained that  what  interested  him  most  was  the 
manner  of  sinking  the  pier  for  a  new  swing  span. 

"I  told  you."  he  said,  "that  they  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  swing  span  of  the  old  bridge. 
Well  it  was  a  big  span,  520  feet  long,  as  long  as 
two  avenue  blocks  of  the  kind  we  have  in  New- 
York;  the  longest  swing  span  that  had  ever  been 
built  Up  to  that  time.  It  was  planned  to  build  a 
set  of  fixed  spans  for  the  new  bridge,  but  the  old 
Missouri  has  a  mind  of  its  own.  It  is  such  an 
unreliable  river  that  the  channel  shifts  'over- 
night,' as  they  say,  and  you  might  wake  up  some 
fine  morning  to  find  that  the  channel  had  moved 
out  from  under  the  swing  span  and  shifted  to  the 
fixed  part  of  the  bridge.  So  now  they  are  going 
to  build  a  new  swing  span,  just  as  big  as  the  first, 
and  our  company  is  putting  down  the  foundation 
for  this  span  to  swing  on:  that  will  allow  the 
river  over  a  thousand  feet  in  which  to  shift  its 
channel  without  tying  Up  shipping. 

"The  foundation  for  this  pier  is  being  put 
down  by  means  of  a  big  caisson,  something  like 
our  caisson  here:  that  is.  the  sand  is  being 
dredged  out  from  inside  the  caisson  as  it  was 
from  our  caisson,  hut  in  the  Missouri  work  the 
caisson  has  to  go  down  about  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet." 
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"Whew  !  That  's  pretty  deep,"  cried  Perry. 
"Won't  they  have  lots  of  trouble  with  it?" 

"Oh,  no :  the  pivot  pier  of  the  first  bridge  was 
put  down  in  the  same  way.*' 

Perry  and  Jack  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the 
bridge  expecting  to  see  a  massive  caisson  like 
that  at  Copper  Center.  Instead,  they  found  a 
cylinder  of  steel  some  forty  feet  in  diameter.  In- 
side this  was  a  second  cylinder,  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  which  at  the  bottom  flared  out  to  meet 
the  edge  of  the  forty-foot  cylinder,  and  thus 
made  a  cutting  edge.  The  two  cylinders  were 
strongly  braced  together,  and  the  space  between 
them  was  filled  with  concrete.  This  made  a  wall 
ten  feet  thick,  and  also  made  the  caisson  heavy 
enough  to  sink  when  the  sand  and  mud  were 
dredged  out  from  inside  the  twenty-foot  shell. 

The  only  way  to  get  out  to  the  caisson  was  by 
means  of  a  rowboat. 

"We  are  rather  short  of  boats  this  morning," 
explained  Mr.  Davidson,  the  engineer  in  charge. 
"A  couple  of  them  drifted  away  from  us  last 
night  because  one  of  our  stupid  men  did  not 
know  how  to  tie  them  fast,  and  we  have  n't  got 
them  back  yet.  I  shall  have  to  send  this  boat 
back,  because  it  is  needed  on  some  of  the  other 
piers.  The  men  at  the  caisson  have  a  boat  that 
we  can  get  to  shore  with  when  we  are  ready." 

Before  the  day  was  over.  Mr.  Davidson  had 
occasion  to  regret,  sincerely,  that  he  had  sent 
that  boat  back. 

The  day  was  an  unusually  warm  one  for  the 
first  of  March.  Xo  one  seemed  to  notice  the 
heavy  black  clouds  that,  in  the  early  afternoon, 
sprang  up  in  the  west,  until  suddenly,  the  sun 
was  obscured  and  a  gale  of  wind  arose. 

"Look  there,  Davidson  !"  cried  Mr.  Barto.  "We 
had  better  get  away  from  here.  This  looks  like  a 
pretty  bad  shower  for  so  early  in  the  season." 

"Here,  Mike,"  called  Mr.  Davidson,  "the  boat ! 
We  want  to  get  ashore  ahead  of  that  storm." 

'Han't  be  done,"  said  Mike.     "Look  there  !" 

A  sheet  of  rain  was  sweeping  down  the  river 
Upon  them.  "Guess  you  are  right,  Mike.  We  '11 
take  to  cover  here  until  the  shower  is  over." 

They  had  barely  reached  the  shelter  of  the 
workmen's  shanty  when  the  storm  broke.  It  was 
a  veritable  cloud-burst.  The  lightning  and  thun- 
der were  almost  incessant,  and  the  pouring  water 
was  driven  by  a  hurricane.  For  an  hour  the 
storm  continued  without  a  sign  of  abating. 

"Looks  as  if  we  would  be  marooned  here  all 
the  afternoon."  growled  Mr.  Davidson.  "Why,  I 
never  saw  it  rain  harder  in  my  life.  Suppose  we 
try  the  boat,  anyway:  1  don't  mind  a  wetting." 

"I  am  not  so  anxious  as  that  to  get  ashore," 
returned  Mr.  Barto. 


Another  hour  passed.  The  river  was  rising 
rapidly.  "Seems  to  be  a  lot  of  ice  coming  down, 
Mr.  Davidson,"  remarked  Mike. 

"You  're  right,"  said  Mr.  Davidson.  "We  can't 
wait  any  longer.  The  warm  weather  and  this 
storm  have  set  free  a  field  of  ice.  We  had  better 
hurry  off  while  we  can." 

Mike  went  down  the  ladder  and  jumped  into 
the  boat,  while  the  four  others  made  ready  to 
follow  him.  The  wind  had  abated  somewhat,  but 
the  river  was  swirling  madly  past  the  caisson, 
bearing  enormous  slabs  of  ice  that  crashed  against 
the  light  trestlework  on  which  the  working  plat- 
form was  supported,  and  threatened  to  smash  it. 

Just  as  Mike  stepped  into  the  boat  an  unusually 
large  chunk  of  ice  bore  down  upon  it. 

"Look  out !"  yelled  Mr.  Davidson. 

Mike  turned,  but  too  late  to  save  the  boat.  The 
ice  struck  it  and  crushed  it  against  the  piles  like 
an  egg-shell.  Mike  was  thrown  into  the  water, 
but  he  managed  to  reach  the  ladder  and  climb  up 
to  the  working  platform. 

"Guess  you  '11  stay  out  here  a  while  longer, 
Mr.  Davidson,"  he  remarked.  "Me  for  the  en- 
gine-room to  get  dry." 

"Why,  this  is  serious  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Barto. 
"Look  at  all  that  ice  bearing  down  upon  us.  Is 
there  no  other  boat  around?" 

"Xo,"  replied  Mr.  Davidson.  "All  we  can  do 
is  to  signal  to  shore  for  help." 

"How  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?" 

The  derrick  engineer  stepped  out  with  a  mega- 
phone and  began  hallooing,  but  his  voice  did  not 
carry  very  far.  The  storm  and  the  river  were 
making  too  much  noise,  and,  besides,  every  one 
had  taken  shelter  from  the  rain. 

After  an  interminable  wait,  a  man  in  oilskins 
sauntered  out  on  the  old  bridge  where  he  was 
within  hailing  distance,  to  see  what  was  wanted. 

"A  boat  !"  cried  Mr.  Davidson,  excitedly.  "A 
boat,  that  is  what  we  want.    Ours  is  smashed." 

"It  is  too  late  now,"  interrupted  Mr.  Barto. 
"Xo  rowboat  could  navigate  this  ice-strewn  wa- 
ter. Look  at  that  solid  field  of  ice.  What  we 
need  is  a  tug.     Is  n't  there  one  around  here?" 

"No,  not  within  fifty  miles." 

"Why.  how  did  you  get  this  barge-load  of 
stone  and  concrete  down  here?" 

"In  the  usual  primitive  way  used  hereabouts," 
explained  Mr.  Davidson.  "We  hauled  the  barge 
up  the  river  ami  floated  it  down-stream  to  the 
caisson.     A  tug  is  a  curiosity  in  this  region." 

A  few  minutes  later,  a  rowboat  put  out  from 
shore.  The  two  engineers  and  the  two  boys  were 
not  the  only  ones  who  watched  its  progress. 
There  was  an  interested  group  on  shore,  and  the 
workmen  on  the  caisson,  too,  realized  that  this 
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was  their  only  chance  of  getting  away  before  the 
ice  cut  oft  their  escape  completely. 

For  a  time  the  rowers  made  good  progress, 
dodging  the  ice  cakes  very  skilfully:  but  they 
could  not  play  that  game  foreyer.     Before  long 


'  THE    ''  •■  GAINST  1  HE    PILES 

LIKE   AN    EGG  SHE]  I 


It  had  stopped  raining,  but  things  did  not  look 
any  brighter.  The  ice  was  running  by  in  an  al- 
most solid  field,  banging  against  the  caisson,  pil- 
ing up  against  the  light  trestlework.  crunching, 
and  grinding,  and  making  a  most  deafening  noise. 
It  was  rather  terrifying  to 
the  boys,  although  neither 
would  admit  any  fear. 

'"Looks  to  me  as  if  the  storm 
was  letting  up."  exclaimed 
Perry,  hopefully.  "I  guess 
the  riyer  will  quiet  down 
now." 

'"It  has  taken  more  than 
this  storm,"  growled  Air.  Da- 
vidson, "to  raise  the  riyer  so 
high.  There  must  have  been 
other  rains  farther  up-stream  ; 
besides,  this  sudden  thaw- 
must  haye  set  free  a  lot  of 
water  that  has  been  held  in 
storage  all  winter  in  the  form 
of  snow  and  frost.  But  it  is 
n't  the  water  that  concerns 
us.  It  's  the  ice.  As  long  as 
it  runs  by,  we  '11  haye  to  stay 
here." 

Night    fell,    and    the    stars 
came    out    to    look    upon    the 
prisoners  on  the  little   island 
in   the   riyer  of   ice.     As   for 
the    prisoners,     they    merely 
gazed    helplessly,    speechless 
and  fascinated  by  the  sight  of 
the  stream  of  grinding  mas 
that    bore    down    upon    them 
and  crashed  against  the  piles 
beneath   them.      All   hope   of 
immediate    rescue    had    been 
abandoned.      They  bad   begun 
to  plan  for  a  long  siege.    The 
derrick  engineer  and  his  as- 
sistant each  bad  a  full  dinner- 
pail,    which    they    generously 
offered  to  share  with  the  rest. 
By    common    consent    it    v. 

ed  to  fasl  that  night  and 
save   the   food   for  the  morn- 


the  boat  was  caught  by  a  field  of  ice  and  was 
borne  helplessly  down-stream. 

"There  goes  our  last  hope,"  declared  Mr.  Da- 
\idson.  "If  Donovan  had  only  known  something 
about  sailors'  knots,  we  would  not  have  losl  those 
boats  last  night,  and  we  would  n't  be  in  tin's  pre- 
dicament now.  Heaven  only  knows  when  we  will 
get  away  from  here." 


ing. 


In  time  Jack  and  Perry  grew  drowsy,  and  Mr. 
Barto  sent  them  into  the  shack,  where  they  soon 
fell  asleep  despite  the  jar  and  thunder  of  the  ice. 

About  two  a.m..  Mr.  Barto  aroused  them  and 
hurried  them  over  to  the  caisson. 

"It  is  no  longer  safe  here  on  this  working  plat- 
form." be  explained.  ••The  wind  has  been  driv- 
ing some  enormous  masses  of  ice  toward  this  side 
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of  the  river,  and  they  threaten  to  smash  our  piles 
to  pieces." 

The  men  huddled  together  on  a  narrow  plat- 
form built  across  the  inner  and  outer  shells  of 
the  caisson.  The  sky  was  overcast  now,  and  only 
a  lantern  did  its  feeble  best  to  dispel  the  gloom. 
But  the  crunching,  grinding  thunder  of  the  ice, 
punctuated  by  powerful  crashes  that  fairly  made 
the  timbers  tremble  beneath  them,  apprised  them 
that  the  onslaught  against  their  stronghold  was 
still  on.    And  so  the  endless  night  dragged  along. 

Then  day  broke;  but  it  brought  no  new  hope, 
for  the  weather  was  milder  than  ever.  There 
seemed  not  the  slightest  chance  of  a  freeze,  nor 
the  vaguest  possibility  that  the  supply  of  floating 
ice  would  ever  be  exhausted.  The  working  plat- 
form was  still  standing,  despite  the  attacks  it  had 
endured  all  night,  and  now  that  it  was  light  the 
men  ventured  back  upon  it  again. 

Hunger  was  beginning  to  gnaw  on  the  besieged 
garrison,  but,  by  common  consent,  the  fast  was 
continued  a  little  longer  and  the  store  of  food 
saved  for  a  later  date. 

Si  une  men  came  out  upon  the  old  bridge  and 
tried  to  megaphone  over  to  the  caisson,  but  it 
was  well-nigh  impossible  to  hear  anything  above 
the  noise  of  the  ice. 

"The  only  man  with  any  sense  in  the  whole 
gang,"  grumbled  Mr.  Davidson,  "is  down  on  his 
back  with  a  fever.  We  can't  expect  any  intelli- 
gent action  from  that  crowd." 

"I  have  been  watching  this  ice  rather  closely 
for  the  past  hour,"  said  Mr.  Barto,  "and  I  have 
noticed  a  thing  or  two  that  looks  rather  promis- 
ing. There  must  be  a  sand-bar  over  there.  Do 
you  see  how  the  ice  seems  to  pile  up?  It  is  n't 
so  very  far  from  there  to  that  pier,"  pointing  to 
the  old  bridge.  "Once,  a  few  minutes  ago,  there 
was  a  jam  of  ice  all  the  way  across  for  about  a 
minute,  and  then  it  broke  away  again.  Now  there 
is  just  the  chance  that  a  jam  might  form  there 
long  enough  to  clear  the  water  around  us  and  let 
us  get  away.    There,  see  that  !" 

An  unusually  large  ice-floe  ran  aground  on  the 
sand-bar  in  such  a  way  that  the  following  blocks 
piled  up  on  it  instead  of  pushing  against  it.  A 
buttress  oi  ice  was  soon  formed  that  stood  up 
Stanchly  against  the  current. 

Time  after  time  large  masses  of  ice  would  form 
a  momentary  chain  all  the  way  across  from  the 
bridge  pier  to  the  ice  buttress,  but  the  chain  al- 
ways broke.  It  was  tantalizing  to  see  the  ice 
keep  building  up  there,  only  to  give  way  almost 
as  soon  as  formed.  Nevertheless,  there  was  some 
hope  of  success,  and  the  watchers  on  the  caisson 
were  cheered  to  observe  that  the  men  on  the 
bridge  had  hauled  over  a  couple  of  boats  and  had 


them  suspended  ready  to  be  launched  the  instant 
that  opportunity  offered. 

It  was  well  along  in  the  afternoon  when  an 
unusually  large  sheet  of  ice  came  sailing  down 
the  river.  It  reached  across  the  entire  span  be- 
tween the  ice  buttress  and  bridge  pier.  Best  of 
all,  when  it  struck,  the  forward  end  tilted  up- 
ward, while  the  rear  dipped  under  water,  making 
a  shelving  beach  on  which  the  following  masses 
of  ice  instantly  piled. 

"It  's  a  jam,"  cried  every  one,  excitedly.  "Now 
if  it  will  only  hold  ten  minutes." 

The  men  on  the  bridge  pier  dropped  the  boats 
into  the  river  and  paid  out  the  lines  they  were 
attached  to,  letting  them  float  down  toward  the 
caisson.  In  another  minute  the  boats  had  reached 
the  caisson,  and  it  did  not  take  long  for  every 
one  to  pile  in. 

Now  they  faced  real  peril.  They  had  to  be 
drawn  up-stream,  through  the  lane  of  compara- 
tively clear  water,  right  up  toward  that  towering 
ice  jam.     If  that  broke,  nothing  could  save  them. 

Steadily  the  ropes  were  hauled  in  by  eager 
hands,  while  the  men  at  the  oars  worked  franti- 
cally. It  was  a  desperate  chance.  Before  them 
rose  the  ice  barrier,  now  fifteen  feet  high,  but 
looking  five  times  as  high  to  the  men  in  the  boat. 
How  long  could  the  ice  stand  the  strain  ?  Would 
not  the  wedging  action  force  the  buttress  off  the 
sand-bar  and  let  down  thousands  of  tons  of  ice 
upon  them  ?  It  only  took  a  few  minutes  to  cover 
the  space  of  open  water,  and  once  the  bridge  pier 
was  reached,  the  men  scrambled  out  and  clam- 
bered up  with  the  agility  of  monkeys;  but  scarcely 
had  they  reached  safety  when,  with  a  report  like 
that  of  a  cannon,  the  ice  jam  broke,  and  the  big 
blocks  hurled  themselves  with  redoubled  violence 
against  the  stanch  caisson. 

"Lunch  is  served,  Dan,"  shouted  the  derrick 
engineer  to  his  assistant,  and  the  two  sat  down 
then  and  there  on  the  pier,  to  gobble  greedily  the 
contents  of  their  precious  dinner-pails  that  had 
been  guarded  so  carefully  through  all  the  trying 
hours.  At  the  word  the  rest  of  the  men  broke 
and  ran  for  the  nearest  restaurant.  It  was  a 
cheap  little  chop-house,  ill  provided  for  the. de- 
mands thus  suddenly  imposed  upon  it.  In  half 
an  hour  it  had  been  swept  as  clean  of  food  as  if 
it  had  been  visited  by  a  plague  of  locusts. 

Chapter  Y1II 

RIGHTING  A  TILTED  GRAIN   ELEVATOR 

"I  may  be  all  twisted  in  my  geography,"  declared 
Perry,  "but  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  make  out 
why  we  have  boarded  a  north-bound  train  to  go 
to  Xew  York." 
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"We  arc  headed  a  few  points  off  our  course," 
admitted  Mr.  Barto.  "In  fact,  the  route  we  are 
going  to  take  may  be  a  thousand  miles  longer,  but 
there  is  something  up  in  Canada  I  want  to  see." 

"What  is  it  ?"  chorused  Perry  and  Jack,  eagerly. 

"A  grain  elevator,"  announced  Mr.  Barto,  with 
a  peculiar  smile. 

"Is  that  all?"  sniffed  Perry,  plainly  disap- 
pointed. "We  have  seen  lots  of  them,  have  n't 
we.  Jack?" 

''But  have  you  ever  seen  the  inside  of  one?" 
asked  Mr.  Barto. 

"N-no,"  reluctantly  admitted  Perry.  "I  know 
how  they  work,  though."  He 
had  seen  many  of  those  big 
tower-like  structures  with 
massive  grain  bins  alongside. 
Mr.  Barto,  himself,  had  ex- 
plained how  the  grain  is 
emptied  out  of  the  cars  by 
power  shovels  — shovels  that 
can  easily  be  pushed  into  the 
car  by  band  and  buried  in 
the  grain,  but  which  are  auto- 
matically drawn  back  by 
power  machinery  as  soon  as 
the  band  releases  them.  He 
had  been  told  all  about  the 
course  of  the  grain  from  the 
pits  under  the  cars  to  the  re- 
ceiving hopper  at  the  top  of 
the  workhouse,  whence  it  is 
fed  to  the  weighing  hopper 
and  then  delivered  through  a 
system  of  spouts  either  to  the 

working  bins  in  the  workhouse  or  to  conveyers 
that  carry  it  to  the  storage  bins  in  the  bin-house. 
Yes,  Perry  felt  he  knew  about  grain  elevators. 
"Is  it  the  biggest  elevator  in  the  world?"  he  said. 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  Mr.  Barto;  "and  yet  it  is 
big  enough.  The  storage  bins  are  ninety  feet 
high.  There  are  sixty-five  of  them,  each  four- 
teen feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  and,  because 
they  are  cylindrical,  there  are  diamond-shaped 
spaces  between  them,  which  are  also  used  to  Store 
grain.  These  are  called  'interstice'  bins.  Alto- 
gether the  bin-house  will  store  a  million  bushels 
of  grain." 

"Whew!  That  's  a  lot!"  exclaimed  Jack. 
"Quite  a  bit,"  agreed  Mr.  Barto.  "It  takes 
about  eighty  thousand  acres  to  grow  that  much 
wheat;  but  that  is  n't  such  a  very  large  part  of 
the  wheat  grown  in  this  part  of  the  world,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  corn,  rye,  maize,  and  so  forth." 

"But  why  are  we  going  up  into  Canada  to 
see  a  grain  elevator  when  there  are  lots  of  them 
right  here  in  the  United  States?" 


"Because  I  happen  to  have  a  special  interest  in 
this  particular  elevator."  replied  Mr.  Barto.  "It 
is  built  of  concrete,  you  know.  The  walls  are 
six  inches  thick,  and  it  is  pretty  heavy— about 
twenty  thousand  tons  for  the  bin-house  alone. 
It  rests  on  a  floating  foundation  —  " 

"Floating  ?"  echoed  Perry  ;  "anew  kind,  is  n't  it  ?" 
"Not  at  all."  replied  Mr.  Barto,  "particularly 
out  there.  The  ground  is  a  good  stiff  clay,  and 
it  is  customary  to  put  down  a  big  slab  of  con- 
crete, a  'mat/  as  they  call  it,  that  distributes  the 
weight  over  a  broad  area.  That  's  the  kind  of  a 
foundation  that  was  put  down  for  this  elevator, 
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and  it  was  expected  that  the  clay  would  give  a 
little  and  let  the  building  settle  a  bit.  And  so, 
when  the  bins  were  first  filled,  care  was  taken  to 
distribute  the  grain  evenly  in  all  of  them,  so  that 
the  building  would  settle  evenly.  Just  as  was  ex- 
pected, when  the  bins  were  nearly  full  of  grain, 
the  structure  began  to  sink,  and  it  went  down 
about  a  fool  in  an  hour.  Then  the  unexpected 
happened.  Instead  of  sinking  evenly,  the  build- 
ing began  to  tip  toward  the  west.  Slowly,  very 
slowly,  it  careened.  The  nun  were  helpless  to 
stop  it.  Twenty  thousand  tons  is  quite  a  mass  to 
stop,  no  matter  how  slowly  it  is  moving.  I  tell 
you.  a  man  feels  mighty  small  when  he  has  to 
contend  with  such  giant  structures,  even  if  they 
are  made  by  him. 

"All  night  long  the  sinking  continued.  A  little 
after  midnight  the  bins  were  leaning  over  so  far 
that  parts  of  the  cupola,  or  frame  structure  that 
Covered  the  top  of  the  battery  of  bins,  slid  off 
and  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  mighty  crash  But 
still   the  settling  continued.      Strange   to   say,   it 
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was  only  the  battery  of  bins  that  settled.  The 
workhouse,  which  was  carried  on  a  separate  con- 
crete mat,  was  not  harmed.  If  that  had  gone. 
with  all  the  costly  machinery  it  contained,  the 
loss  would  have  been  great  indeed.  At  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours  the  mammoth  structure 
came  to  a  halt  at  last.  The  bins  were  leaning 
over  at  an  angle  of  nearly  twenty-seven  degrees. 
The  foundation  on  the  west  side  had  sunk  twen- 
ty-nine feet,  while  the  eastern  edge  of  the  foun- 
dation had  been  lifted  up  about  five  feet  above 
the  normal  level. 

'The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  take  care  of  the 
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grain,  and  so  they  dug  holes  through  the  concrete 
walls  and  placed  a  conveyer  under  the  holes  to 
catch  the  grain  and  carry  it  to  a  pit  at  one  side, 
from  which  it  was  elevated  and  loaded  into  cars. 
A  conveyer,  you  know,  is  a  belt  with  buckets  on 
it  that  scoop  up  the  grain  and  carry  it  along. 
After  the  bins  on  the  west  side  had  been  tapped, 
holes  were  cut  through  to  the  next  row,  and  so 
on  until  all  the  bins  had  been  tapped.  The  grain 
that  was  below  ground  level  was  taken  out  by 
the  regular  conveyers  in  the  basement  of  the  bin- 
In  mse  which  ran  to  a  pit,  and  then  an  elevator 
carried  the  grain  up  to  the  conveyer  that  had 
been  rigged  up  outside  of  the  bin-house. 

"It  was  a  risky  business,  unloading  the  bin- 
house,  because  of  the  fear  of  upsetting  the  bal- 
ance of  the  structure  and  starting  it  to  tipping  in 
some  other  direction." 

'"But  what  made  the  bins  begin  to  topple  over?" 
asked  Perry. 

"Something  away  down  in  the  ground,  forty 
feet  below  the  surface,"  answered  Mr.  Uarto. 


"It  was  water,  was  n't  it?"  queried  Jack. 
"Well,  that  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  set- 
tling, but  not  the  tipping.  Borings  showed  that 
the  ground  was  made  up  mostly  of  blue  clay 
forty  feet  deep,  and  below  that  there  was  a  layer 
of  soft  white  clay  with  boulders  in  it;  then  came 
a  layer  of  broken  limestone  that  lay  on  bedrock 
fifty-five  feet  below  the  surface.  But  here  is  the 
queer  part  of  it:  everywhere  else  around  there 
the  bedrock  lay  fairly  Hat.  but  right  under  the 
east  side  of  the  bin-house  there  was  a  ridge  of 
boulders  sticking  up  about  five  feet  above  the 
rest  of  the  rock,  and  into  the  white  clay." 

"But  what  did  that  have  to 
do  with  it  ?" 

"Simply  this,"  explained  Mr. 
Barto.      "As    there    was    less 
depth  of  clay  there,  the  ground 
could  not  yield  as  much  over 
the   ridge   of   boulders  as   the 
ground  at  the  other  side,  and 
that   started   the   building  tip- 
ping.    The  more  it  tipped  the 
greater  became  the  weight  on 
the  west  side  and  the  less  on 
the  east  side.     The  clay  just 
flowed  out  from  under  the  bin- 
house    and    threw    up    a    big 
earth     wave     about    five    feet 
high.     Work  was  started  just 
as    soon    as    possible    on    new 
foundations     for     the     work- 
house,  because    nobody   knew 
when  that  might  start  to  tip, 
too.    The  job  of  putting  down 
the   foundations  to  rock  was  undertaken  by  the 
Canadian  branch  of  our  company,  and  that  tele- 
gram I   received  yesterday  was  an  order  to  go 
and  consult  with  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
work  and  see  how  things  were  progressing." 

When  the  party  arrived  at  its  destination  a 
couple  of  days  later,  the  boys  were  astonished  at 
the  sight.  They  had  been  told  that  the  bins  were 
tilted  to  an  angle  of  twenty-seven  degrees  from 
the  vertical,  and  yet  they  were  awe-struck  at  the 
spectacle  before  them.  A  tree  or  a  pole  could 
lean  over  at  such  an  angle  without  impressing 
them  particularly,  but  to  see  an  enormous  struc- 
ture like  this  balanced  on  one  edge  was  startling 
indeed.  It  looked  as  it  it  might  topple  over  any 
moment. 

Mr.  Abbe,  a  young  assistant  engineer,  took  the 
boys  around  for  a  general  survey,  while  Mr. 
BartO  Spent  his  time  with  the  chief  engineer. 

"It    is    certainly    going    to    be    an    awful    job 

straightening  up  that  bin-house,"  remarked  Jack. 

•  A  es,"  said  Mr.  Abbe:  "but  it  was  a  much  more 
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perilous  job  putting  in  the  foundations  under  the 
workhouse.  We  started  doing  that  several  months 
ago,  and  they  are  nearly  finished  now.  It  was 
ticklish  work,  because  we  did  not  know  when  the 
buddings  might  tip  over  and  crush  the  workmen 
in  the  wells  they  were  digging.     There  was  such 
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"When  are  you  going  to  start  righting  the  bin- 
house?"  asked  Perry. 

"We  have  already  started.  In  fact,  the  bin- 
house  is  moving  now."  Perry  and  lack  both 
gazed  at  the  leaning  building.  It  seemed  as  mo- 
tionless as  the  Sphinx. 

"I  don't  see  it  move,"  Jack 
declared. 

"Maybe  you  don't,"  said  Mr. 
Abbe,  "but  she  is  moving  just 
the  same.  Yesterday  she 
moved  about  three  inches. 
To-day  she  is  doing  better." 

"Have  they  got  jacks  under 
the  lower  edge?"  inquired 
I  Yrry. 

"Oh.  no."  said  Mr.  Abbe: 
"we  are  not  trying  to  lift  the 
low  side.  We  are  simply  let- 
ting down  the  high  side." 

"But  then  your  bin-house  is 
going  to  be  on  a  lower  level 
than  before."  protested  Jack. 

"Yes,  but  what  of  it?  It  is 
simpler  to  rearrange  the  con- 
veyers  and   elevators   than   to 


DIGGING  AWAY   THE    EARTH    FROM 

UNDER    THE    UPTIL1  ED   KDGE 

"I     THE    BINS. 

a  lot  of  water,  and  we  had  to 
work  in  awfully  cramped  quar- 
ters." 

"But  why  were  you  digging 
wells  there?"  asked  Jack. 

"Why," explained  Mr.  Abbe. 
"we  had  to  dig  down  to  rock 
and  then  build  up  concrete 
piers  from  the  rock  up  to  the 
workhouse." 

Mr.  Abbe  took  the  boys  into 
the  workhouse  and  showed 
them  a  wire  hanging  from  the 
top  of  the  building.  Attached 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  win- 
was  a  heavy  weight  submerged 
in  a  tank  of  water,  and  there 
was  an  electric  coil  in  the  tank 
to  keep  the  water  from  freezing  in  cold  weather 

"See  that?"  said  Mr.  Abbe.     "Thai  's  a  pendu 
Iron.     We  keep  the  pendulum   bob   in   water   so 
that  the  wind  cannot  disturb  it.     Every  day  we 
measure  the   position   of   that   pendulum   to  see 
whether  the  building  is  tipping." 
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try  to  raise  twenty  thousand  tons.  And  I  assure 
you  you  would  realize  how  heavy  the  building  is 
it  yon  bad  seen  the  condition  of  the  clay  under  it. 
All  the  water  had  been  squeezed  out  of  the  white 
clay,  and  it  was  so  bard  that  we  actuallv  had  to 
use  a  pick  on  it." 
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Mr.  Abbe  showed  the  hoys  the  pushers  against 
the  west  side  of  the  bin-house  and  the  jacks  with 
which  the  men  were  slowly  pushing  the  building 
over.  Then  he  took  them  to  the  east  side  and 
into  the  tunnels  that  had  been  dug  under  the  up- 
turned mat  of  the  bin-house. 

"You  see,"  he  explained,  "we  dare  not  dig  away 
too  much  earth  at  a  time,  so  we  run  drifts,  or 
tunnels,  under  the  mat,  leaving  a  thick  wall  of 
earth  between  the  drifts.  These  earth  walls  are 
like  wedges  under  the  bins,  but  they  are  slowly 
crushed  out  as  the  bins  are  righted,  and  all  the 
time  serve  to  keep  the  bins  from  moving  too  fast." 

Mr.  Barto  spent  a  month  watching  the  progress 
of  the  work,  and  all  that  time  the  bin-house  was 
slowly  being  brought  to  an  upright  position,  mov- 
ing only  a  few  inches  per  day. 

Just  before  Mr.  Barto  had  to  leave,  a  change 
was  made  in  the  plans.  If  the  bin-house  were 
righted  by  merely  dropping  the  high  side,  it 
would  lie  far  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
prairie,  and  it  was  feared  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  grain  dry  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bins.  It  was  decided  that  the  bin-house  would 
have  to  be  raised  to  a  higher  level. 
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a  smile,  as  he  watched  the  puzzled  expression  of 
the  boys.  "I  mean,"  he  explained,  "they  are  go- 
ing to  rock  the  building.  The  piers  under  the 
middle  of  the  building  will  be  used  as  a  fulcrum 
on  which  the  building  will  turn  like  a  see-saw. 
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"Bui  how  are  they  going  to  raise  such  a  heavy 
building?"  asked  Jack,  when  he  heard  of  the 
change  of  plans. 

"They  are  going  to  let  one  half  the  building 
help  raise  the  other  half,"  said  Mr.  Barto,  with 

COII  till 
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The  weight  on  one  side  of  the  fulcrum  will  help 
to  balance  the  weight  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
only  the  difference  in  weight  between  the  two 
sides  that  will  have  to  be  lifted.  By  means  of 
heavy  lifting-jacks  the  men  can  swing  the  build- 
ing on  its  fulcrum,  then  after  it  is  straightened 
up  considerably  they  will  shift  the  fulcrum  for- 
ward to  the  next  row  of  piers,  which  will  raise 
the  building  to  a  still  higher  level,  or  within  about 
fourteen  feet  of  its  original  level." 

Much  to  the  regret  of  the  boys,  Mr.  Barto 
could  not  wait  longer  to  see  the  work  of  jacking 
up  the  building.  They  did  not  realize  that  months 
would  elapse  ere  the  bin-house  would  be  back  on 
an  even  keel.  The  jacking  operation  was  very 
slow.  The  jacks  were  operated  by  big  steel  bars 
six  feet  long,  with  three  men  to  the  bar.  The 
bin-house  was  moved  only  a  few  inches  per  day. 
and  then  much  time  was  taken  in  building  up 
the  piers  and  blocking  them  up  under  the  con- 
crete mat.  It  was  not  until  the  fall  that  the  work 
was  finished.  Perry  bad  almost  forgotten  the 
tilted  elevator  when,  one  day,  he  received  a  long 
letter  from  Mr.  Abbe,  telling  him  all  about  the 
work,  and  how  it  bad  been  finished  almost  ex- 
act 1\  on  scheduled  time. 
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Chapter  XV 

SARAH    TAKES    A    HAM)    IN    THE   GAME 

Corinne  came  rushing  home  with  the  girls  next 
day.  Margaret,  who  rather  expected  her.  had 
been  waiting  in  considerable  impatience,  and  not 
a  little  secret  dread,  for  her  arrival. 

"Girls,"  she  panted,  throwing  aside  her  wr 
'"it  's  all  right !  I  had  the  loveliest  time  telling 
Father  all  about  it  last  night !  You  've  no  idea 
how  perfectly  absorbed  he  was  in  the  story  !  He 
was  like  a  boy  listening  to  a  pirate  yarn  !  I  read 
him  all  the  translation  of  the  journal  that  Marga- 
ret made  me,  and  he  was  just  about  wild  when 
it  came  to  the  end  so  abruptly.  He  thought,  with 
me,  that  it  was  best  not  to  take  the  original  from 
here,  because  you  never  can  tell  what  accident 
might  happen  to  it,  carrying  it  around,  but  he 
he  ought  to  see  it  at  once. 

"And,  do  you  know,  he  said  we  'd  done  very 
clever  work  indeed,  in  puzzling  out  what  we  had 
of  this  mystery  all  by  ourselves  !  I  was  so  proud  ! 
And  he  said,  also,  that  Alexander  deserves  spe- 
cial credit  for  the  work  he  did  in  finding  the 
secret  beam.  It  is  n't  every  boy  who  would  have 
had  such  a  good  idea.  He  says  Alexander  is 
going  to  make  a  bright  man.  and  a  prosperous 
one,  too,  some  day!  Where  is  that  youngster,  by 
the  way?     I  want  to  tell  him  !" 

"Oh,  he  has  n't  come  in  yet  !"  exclaimed  Mar- 
garet, hastily  returning  to  the  main  subject.  ''But 
tell  us.  Corinne.  what  else  did  your  father  say?" 

"Well,  I  have  n't  half  told  you  yet!  To  begin 
with,  he  says  that  we  have  really  stumbled  on 
something  very  valuable  indeed — just  as  I  told 
you  !  This  journal  ought  to  make  one  of  the 
most  interesting  additions  to  the  curiositie 
history  that  have  come  to  light  in  many  a 
day.  And  he  says  he  should  n't  wonder  but  what 
it  would  be  very  valuable  from  the  money  side, 
too.  There  are  people  and  institutions  that  will 
pay  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dollars  for  rare 
manuscripts  like  that,  if  tiny  're  genuine!  And 
there  's  no  doubt  but  what  this  i~  genuine,  all 
right  !  And  he  says  we  may  be  able  to  think  out 
where  the  signet  was  hidden.  tOO 

"But.   first  of  all.  he   wants   very  much  to  see 
the  journal,  and.  of  course,  he  must  come  I 
for  that.      He  wanted  to  come  and  call  on   your 


mother  some  afternoon  very  soon.  But  I  told 
him  that  was  not  possible,  because  your  mother 
is  away  at  business  all  day.  and  anyway,  your 
mother  was  n't  a  member  of  the  club,  and  per- 
haps you  would  n't  want  to  explain  the  whole 
thing  to  her  just  yet.  So  he  said  he  would  tele- 
phone to  her  to  ask  if  he  might  stop  in  here  with 
me  some  afternoon:  and  he  called  her  up  this 
morning  about  it.  She  said  she  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  her  girls  meet  the  father  of  such  a 
dear  friend  of  theirs.  Was  n't  that  lovely  of 
her?  If  you  all  are  agreeable,  he  's  coming  day 
after  to-morrow,  because  he  happens  to  have 
that  afternoon  free.  He  will  meet  the  twins 
and  myself  at  high  school,  walk  down  with  us. 
and  be  initiated  into  the  Antiquarian  Club.  He 
says  that  being  shown  that  wonderful  journal 
ought  to  constitute  a  sufficient  initiation  cere- 
mony, and  I  agreed  with  him  !  Xow.  what  do 
you  say  ?" 

Margaret  agreed  unhesitatingly,  yet  in  her  se- 
cret soul  she  was  filled  with  just  the  same  con- 
sternation that  she  always  felt  in  being  called 
upon  to  meet  a  stranger.  But  she  tried  to  school 
herself  to  the  ordeal  by  reminding  herself  how 
easy  it  had  been  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Co- 
rinne. The  father  of  so  lovely  and  wonderful  a 
z'\r\  ought  surely  to  be  no  more  difficult  to  meet. 
Corinne  had  brought  light  and  pleasure  and  man- 
ifold interest  into  her  drab  little  existence.  Might 
not  the  father  do  the  same?  Thus  she  argued 
with  herself  as  the  time  slipped  by,  till  at  length 
the  day  itself  dawned  that  was  to  bring  a  new 
factor  into  her  life. 

"Wheel  my  chair  over  to  the  bookcase,  please, 
Sarah  !"  she  commanded  that  afternoon,  when 
die  had  been  made  ready  to  receive  company  in 
the  parlor.  "I  '11  read.  I  guess,  till  the  girls  come. 
Corinne  may  bring  her  father  to-day.  so  could 
you  have  something  kind  of  nice  to  eat.  Sarah 
dear?"      The  woman  gave  h/.-r  an  odd  look. 

"Always  that  Corinne!"  she  grunted  jealously. 
"Ye  be  fair  daffy  over  that  gur-rl,  I  do  bel; 
An'  now  her  father  's  coinin'  wid  her  !  Why 
is  die  bringin'  him?  I  ain't  got  refreshments  fur 
the  likes  of  them!"  She  muttered  and  growled 
elf  out  of  the  parlor,  but  her  remarks  gave 
Margaret  no  uneasiness.  Too  well  she  knew  that, 
though    Sarah   might    fuss  and    fume  over   some 
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imagined  imposition,  she  would  ascend  later  with 
the  daintiest  of  trays  and  serve  the  same  ma- 
ligned company  with  food  fit  for  the  gods !  So 
.Margaret  contentedly  setfTed  herself  to  wait  and 
pass  the  time  by  giving  the  curious  old  journal 
one  further  inspection. 

Meanwhile,  the  day's  session  at  high  school 
came  to  an  end,  and,  at  the  gate,  Corinne  and  the 
twins  found  Mr.  Cameron  awaiting  them.  What- 
ever mental  picture  the  twins  may  have  had  of 
Corinne's  father,  they  found  it  very  little  like 
the  reality.  At  once  they  were  captivated  by  his 
twinkling  blue  eyes,  his  crisply  curling,  slightly 
gray  hair,  his  friendly  smile,  and  the  thoroughly 
charming  way  he  had  of  crinkling  up  his  eyes 
when  he  laughed.  They  liked,  too,  his  big,  deep 
voice,  his  fine,  tall,  athletic-looking  frame  (and 
they  wondered  how  he  could  be  ill  so  often,  when 
he  looked  so  robust),  and  the  jolly  way  he  had 
of  laughing  at  his  own  or  other  people's  remarks. 
Xo  longer  did  they  wonder  at  his  being  such  a 
chum  of  his  daughter's,  for  before  they  had  gone 
three  blocks,  he  had  become  as  interested  in  their 
accounts  of  basket-ball  as  though  that  game  were 
the  chief  occupation  of  his  existence. 

But  it  was  when  he  came  to  talking  of  their 
wonderful  mystery  that  he  showed  to  his  best 
advantage,  in  their  eyes.  Alexander  himself 
could  not  have  exhibited  a  more  thrilling  interest 
in  the  whole  affair  than  did  Mr.  Cameron.  And 
as  they  proceeded  down  Varick  Street,  he 
branched  off  into  talking  of  other  historical  as- 
sociations connected  with  the  neighborhood : 
told  the  most  fascinating  little  anecdotes,  pointed 
out  hitherto  unnoticed  nooks  and  corners  of  odd 
shape  and  architecture,  and  explained  the  proba- 
ble reason  for  their  existence.  So  enthralling 
was  his  conversation  that  they  reached  their  own 
corner  almost  before  they  noticed  it.  Just  as  they 
turned  down  the  street,  however,  they  encoun- 
tered Alexander.  After  the  renewed  introduc- 
tion, Mr.  Cameron  voted  that  they  all  have  a  look 
at  the  former  site  of  McCorkle's  stable,  and  that 
Alexander  should  point  out  the  exact  location  of 
the  secret  beam,  long  since  removed  to  give  place 
to  iron  subway-girders. 

This  naturally  captured  the  heart  of  Alexan- 
der, and  before  they  returned  to  the  house,  he 
was  fairly  ready  to  worship,  in  his  boyish  man- 
ner, this  remarkable  specimen  of  a  grown  man 
who  seemed  equally  interested  in  baseball,  Indian 
wigwam-building,  hockey,  skating,  anil  boy  af- 
fairs of  all  descriptions.  But  Alexander  would 
sooner  have  been  torn  limb  from  limb  than  con- 
fess this  worship  to  the  girls  ! 

At  last  they  all  approached  the  house,  went  up 
the  stoop,  and  waited  while  Bess  opened  the  door 


with  her  latch-key.  The  girls  thought  it  rather 
strange  that  Margaret  was  not  sitting  in  the  win- 
dow, waiting  to  wave  to  them  as  she  always  did, 
but  they  concluded  that  she  must  have  had  a  fit 
of  shyness,  because  of  the  new  visitor,  and  had 
remained  behind  the  curtains.  In  the  hall  they 
called  gaily  to  her,  and  were  again  a  little  sur- 
prised to  hear  no  response.  Then  they  all  en- 
tered the  parlor. 

To  their  utter  astonishment  they  beheld  Mar- 
garet, huddled  in  her  chair  by  the  bookcase,  her 
eyes  wide  and  frightened,  her  face  bearing  plainly 
the  marks  of  recent  tears. 

'AVhat  is  it,  Honey?"  cried  Corinne,  the  first  to 
spring  forward.     "Are  you  feeling  ill?'' 

"Xo,"  murmured  Margaret,  almost  inaudibly. 

"Well,  here  's  Father !"  went  on  Corinne. 
"You  must  welcome  the  latest  member  of  the 
Antiquarian  Club,  Miss  President !  And  don't  be 
afraid  of  him,  for  he  knows  you  very  well  !" 
Corinne  said  this  in  a  tone  of  forced  gaiety, 
thinking  that  perhaps  Margaret  was  really 
frightened  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  a  stranger. 
Her  father  shook  the  little  outstretched  hand  cor- 
dially, said  some  pleasant  things  of  a  general 
nature,  and  then  plunged  at  once  into  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  the  day. 

"Now  you  must  initiate  me.  Miss  Margaret ! 
Show7  me  this  wonderful  thing  you  clever  people 
have  unearthed  !  I  want  to  see  it  so  badly  that 
I  could  hardly  sleep  last  night  with  expectation, 
and  that  's  no  exaggeration !  It  's  the  ,  real 
truth  !" 

To  the  utter  astonishment  of  every  one,  Mar- 
garet burst  suddenly  into  wild  tears. 

'"It  's  gone  !  It  's  gone !"  she  sobbed.  "It  is  n't 
there  any  more  !" 

"What  do  you  mean.  Honey?"  cried  Corinne. 
rushing  to  her  anil  trying  vainly  to  hush  the 
child's  hysterical  weeping.  "It  can't  be  gone! 
What  's  happened  to  it?" 

At  this  the  sobbing  came  with  renewed  vio- 
lence, and  it  was  several  minutes  before  Marga- 
ret was  able  to  whisper  the  one  word: 

"Sarah  .'" 

"What  about  her?  Do  you  want  her  to  come 
up?"  inquired  Bess.  Margaret  frantically  shook 
her  head. 

"(  hildie,"  said  Corinne  at  last,  very  gently, 
"try  to  calm  yourself  and  tell  us  what  has  hap- 
pened.    You  '11  be  ill  if  you  keep  on  like  this!" 

After  a  moment.  Margaret  straightened  her- 
self, with  a  great  effort  Stopped  the  sobbing,  and 
spoke : 

"1  know  I  'm  a  silly  to  act  like  this,  but  a  ter- 
rible thing  has  happened.  77a'  journal  is  gone .'  I 
looked    for    it    in    its   usual    place    this   afternoon. 
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and— it  was  n't  there!  I  had  n't  taken  it  out  for 
several  days,  and  I  knew  the  rest  of  you  had  n't 
either.  I  could  n't  imagine  what  had  become  of 
it,  and  I  did  n't  like  to  ask  directly,  of  course. 
So  I  called  Sarah  up  and  asked  her  if  she  'd  been 
cleaning  the  bookcase,  because  I  missed  some- 
thing. She  gave  me  just  one  queer  look.  Then 
she  said  no.  she  had  n't  been 
cleaning,  but  if  I  was  looking 
for  that  old  rubbish  I  kept 
back  there.  I  need  n't  look 
any  more,  because  she  'd 
taken  it  all  out  and  —  burned 
it  up!"  Margaret  sobbed 
afresh  at  the  memory. 

"Burned  it  up!"  shouted 
every  one  in  a  chorus  of  con- 
sternation. 

"But  why  under  the  sun 
should  she  do  such  a  thing?" 
demanded  Corinne,  indig- 
nantly. "Even  if  it  were  n't 
valuable,  it  seems  to  me  sim- 
ply cruel  in  her  to  destroy 
anything  she  knew  you  were 
interested  in  and  prized  !  I 
can't  understand  it  !" 

"Did     she     say     anything 

asked  Bess. 
"No,"  added  Margaret. 
"She  just  stalked  out  of  the 
room  and  downstairs.  She 
seemed  awfully  mad  about 
something.  And  I  was  so 
stunned  I  could  n"t  say  a 
thing.  But  I  just  sat  and 
cried  and  cried  till  you  all 
came  in." 

"This  all  seems  very  ex- 
traordinary !"  began  Mr. 
Cameron.  "And  it  i-  the 
more  so  to  me,  because  I  have 
always  understood  Corinne 
to  say  that  this  Sarah  was 
devoted  to  all  of  you.  espe- 
cially to  Miss  Margaret.  As 
Corinne  suggests,  it  would 
appear  simply  wanton  cruelty 
in  her  to  deliberately  inything  she  knew 

her   favorite  prized.     Maybe  there   is  something 
we  have  n't  understood.     Perhaps  the  woma- 
n't  really  burned  the  thing  up  — is  only  trying  to 
tease  you.     Would  there  be  any  objection  to  our 
seeing  her.  and  perhaps  putting  a  few  qui 

"None  at  all!"  declared  Bess,  though  she  se- 
cretly felt  that  there  might  be  many.  And  with 
some  very  uncomfortable  qualms,   she   rang  the 


bell  that  Margaret  always  kept  by  her  side.  In 
two  minutes  they  heard  the  heavy  footsteps  of 
h  on  the  basement  stairs,  and  in  two  more 
she  had  opened  the  parlor  door  and  stood  before 
them. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?"  she  inquired  as  her 
hostile  glance  swept  the  room  and  its  occupants. 


THE    LATI 


But  they  all  noticed  that  her  manner  lacked  its 
usual   assurance,  and  that   she   was  decidedly  ill 

"We  were  wondering  if  you  could  explain 
what  became  of  Miss  Margaret's  papers  and 
blank-bool  _.m    Mr.   Cameron,   constituting 

himself  spokesman.  "She  tells  me  you  have  re- 
nun  ed  them.  They  are  rather  interesting,  and  I 
had  come  to-day  on  purpose  to  see  them." 
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At  this  Sarah  uncorked  the  vials  of  her  wrath. 

"Ye  do  well  to  he  askin'  afther  them  dur-rty 
owld  hits  of  paper  filled  so  full  wid  ger-rms 
they  was  prohahly  fightin'  to  hang  on  !  I  told 
her  I  'd  hur-rned  them  up,  an'  I  told  the  truth. 
If  she  don't  get  the  typhoid-new-mon-i-ay,  it 
won't  he  fur  want  of  hangin'  over  them  mouldy 
rags  day  afther  day  !  I  been  watchin'  her,  an' 
don't  ye  fergit  it  !  She  ain't  heen  well  this  month 
past  — even  fur  her.  I  guess  she  ain't  told  ye 
I  'm  up  wid  her  the  better  part  of  every  night 
wid  the  pain  in  her  back !  Even  the  docther 
don't  know  what  's  the  matter  wid  her,  she  's 
ailin'  so  much  worse  lately.  I  ain't  watched  her 
all  her  life  fur  nuthin',  an'  I  been  watchin'  her 
closer  than  ever  lately,  though  she  did  n't  guess 
it.  I  usually  come  up  them  stairs  like  a  rhinoc- 
eros-horse—I know  that!  But  I  can  come  up 
pretty  soft  when  I  choose  — an'  take  the  time!  I 
seen  her  draggin'  these  things  out  from  behind 
the  books,  an'  shovin'  'em  back  if  she  thought 
any  one  was  comin',  an'  breakin'  her  poor  back 
bendin'  over  'em,  studyin'  'em  's  though  they  wus 
made  of  gold  !  An'  I  says  to  meself,  this  has  got 
to  stop  !  So  I  jest  took  'em  out  the  other  day 
an'  burned  up  the  whole  clanjamfray  of  'em. 
An'  ye  kin  say  what  ye  like  about  their  bein'  in- 
terestin',  — I  don't  believe  it!  The  dur-rty,  dis- 
gustin'  owld  rubbish  !"  And  with  this  final  shot, 
Sarah  turned  and  tramped  heavily  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  an  astonished  and  speechless  group 
behind  her. 

The  remaining  time  that  Corinne  and  her  fa- 
ther were  there  was  spent  in  comforting  Marga- 
ret. There  was  no  denying  that  Sarah  had  fi- 
nally, definitely,  and  fatally  ruined  every  hope 
they  had  cherished  of  disclosing  to  the  world  a 
new  and  startling  historical  discovery.  And  Mr. 
Cameron  was  more  bitterly  disappointed  than  he 
dared  to  show.  But  he  tried  to  cheer  Margaret 
as  best  he  could,  and  when  he  came  to  go.  he  left 
her  with  this  pleasant  consolation: 

"Never  mind  about  the  original  journal  now. 
That  's  gone,  and  no  good  ever  did  come  of  cry- 
ing over  spilt  milk!  Remember  that  the  mystery 
remains,  just  as  good  as  ever  it  was,  and  it  is 
Still  the  business  of  the  Antiquarian  Club  to  solve 
it!  T,  the  latest  member,  am  just  as  interested 
as  the  rest  of  you.  Some  day — mark  my  words! 
—  we  're  going  to  fit  the  pieces  of  this  puzzle  to- 
gether !" 

Chapter  XVI 

THE  SAl'I'll  [RE   SIGNET 

M  VRGARET  was  far  Irom  well,  even  for  her.  For 
two  weeks  she  had  heen  ailing,  and  appeared 
weak   and   listless.      Corinne   was   not    very   much 


surprised  on  coming  in  one  afternoon  to  find  her 
no  longer  in  her  wheel-chair  by  the  parlor  win- 
dow, but  upstairs  in  bed  in  her  room  on  the  sec- 
ond Boor.  This  had  never  happened  before  since 
the  day  that  Corinne  had  first  visited  the  little 
house  in  Charlton  Street,  and  her  heart  misgave 
her  as  she  climbed  the  stairs  with  the  twins.  But 
she  entered  the  room,  assuming  a  cheerfulness 
she  was  far  from  feeling. 

"Taking  a  vacation  in  bed.  Honey?  Well,  I 
don't  blame  you,  in  such  wretched  weather  !  It 
was  sleeting  and  freezing  as  I  came  in,  and  the 
walking  is  simply  abominable.  How  cozy  you 
are  here  with  another  open  fire  !  You  seem  to 
have  one  in  every  room.     I  wish  we  did  !" 

Margaret  greeted  her  with  something  of  her 
old  animation,  but  presently  relapsed  into  list- 
lessness  again.  Corinne  chatted  on  for  a  time, 
as  though  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  were  the 
matter : 

"I  've  got  some  news  from  the  latest  member 
of  the  Antiquarian  Club  !  He  has  a  proposition 
to  make.  He  says  that  when  the  first  nice  spring 
weather  comes,  he  's  going  to  invite  the  club  to 
a  series  of  'antiquarian  outings.'  They  're  going 
to  take  place  every  pleasant  Saturday  afternoon. 
He  will  have  a  big,  comfy  automobile  come  here, 
and  we  're  all  to  pile  in,  —  Margaret  in  the  com- 
fiest  place  of  all,  — and  we  're  going  to  'do'  old 
Xew  York  — the  real,  historic  parts,  I  mean.  One 
day  we  '11  take  a  run  up  to  Van  Cortlandt  Manor, 
and  see  that  place,  which  was  Washington's 
headquarters  at  one  time.  Then  another  day  we 
'11  do  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  have  lunch 
at  Fraunces'  Tavern.  Ami,  oh  !  he  's  planned  a 
lot  of  things  like  that.  It  's  going  to  be  great 
fun,  I  tell  you  !" 

But  Margaret  failed  to  be  roused  to  any  ex- 
tent even  by  this  delightful  prospect,  though  the 
twins  were  thoroughly  enthusiastic.  At  last, 
when  Bess  and  Jess  had  gone  downstairs  to  in- 
vestigate the  refreshment  proposition.  Corinne 
determined  to  fathom,  it  possible,  the  curious 
apathy  that  seemed  so  new  to   Margaret. 

"Honey,  dear,"  she  crooned,  sitting  on  the  bed- 
side and  putting  her  face  down  by  Margaret, 
"something  's  bothering  you,  and  1  want  you  to 
tell  me  what  it  is  !  Something  's  troubling  your 
mind.  Can't  you  tell  me  about  it.  dear,  even  if 
you  have  n't  any  one  else?" 

Margaret  raised  herself  on  her  elbow  and 
faced  Corinne.  'Acs.  something  is  bothering 
me,"  she  acknowledged,  "and  no  one  but  you  has 
seemed  to  notice  it.  But  1  'm  going  to  tell  you. 
Corinne.  because  I  love  you.  and  1  have  n't  an) 
secrets  from  you.  1  'm  just  worried  sick  because 
that    journal   was   destroyed!      It    was   my    fault. 
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I  'm  responsible  for  it  all !  It  might  have  been 
very  valuable-,  and  been  sold  for  a  good  deal  of 
money.  And  that  would  have  helped  Mother  a 
lot,  because  we  're  not  very  well  off,  and  she  has 
to  work  awfully  hard  !" 

"But,  Margaret."  exclaimed  Corinne,  "this 
all  nonsense  !  Of  course,  it  \s  unfortunate  that 
the  thing  happened,  but  you  can't  even  blame 
Sarah,  for  she  did  n't  know  it  was  anything 
value,  and  she  thought  she  was  acting  for  the 
best,  and  saving  you  from  getting  sick.  No- 
body 's  to  blame  !  It  s  just  one  of  those  unlucky 
things  that  happen  sometimes.  It  is  n't  as  kf  yon 
or  any  one  else  had  been  careless  about  it  !" 

"But  you  don't  understand  me!"  insisted  Mar- 
garet. "It  was  my  fault,  because  I  kept  insisting 
that  this  thing  should  be  a  secret,  and  nobody 
else  was  to  be  told.  It  was  terribly  foolish  — I 
can  see  that  plainly  now  !  And  I  never  should 
have  kept  such  a  valuable  thing  in  such  an  in- 
secure place.  We  ought  to  have  shown  it  at  once 
to  your  father  and  let  him  keep  it.  Oh.  1  '11 
never  forgive  myself —  never,  never  !"  She  turned 
her  face  into  the  pillows  and  lay  a  long  time 
silent,  — not  crying,  but  just  in  an  apathy  of 
reproach. 

Corinne,  meanwhile,  argued  and  pleaded  and 
consoled— in  vain.  Margaret  would  neither  look 
up  nor  respond.  And  at  last,  in  despair,  --he  ex- 
claimed : 

"Margaret.  I  want  to  tell  you  something  Fa- 
ther said  last  night.  It  may  make  you  feel  bet- 
ter about  this  very  thing.  lie  said  that  even 
though  the  original  journal  was  destroyed,  that 
did  n't  alter  the  fact  that  we  youngsters  bad  made 
a  most  remarkable  'find.'  and  had  discovered  a 
mystery  that  was  well  worth  tracking  to  its  finish. 
He  says  he  's  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  An- 
tiquarian Club,  and  hopes  you  have  n't  let  any 
one  else  into  the  secret.  He  wants  it  kept  quiet 
till  we  've  fathomed  the  riddle,  if  we  ever  do! 
You  have  n't  told  any  one  yet,  have  you?" 

Margaret  raised  her  bead,  at  this,  with  a  faint 
spark  of  interest.  "No,  I  have  n't  even  told 
Mother."  -lu-  said,  "because  I  hated  to  have  her 
know  how  near  we  'd  been  to  finding  something 
valuable,  and  then  disappointing  her  by  saying 
it  w  i  'old  her  all  about 

your  father's  visit,  and  she  thoughl  he  was 
kind  to  take  such  an  interest  in  US.  She  said 
Supposed  it  was  for  your  sake.  Sarah  has 
never  said  another  word,  even  t<>  me,  about  the 
things  she  burned  up.  I  think  she  's  half  ashamed 
of  it,  and  yet  feels  that  she  really  did  right  in 
taking  away  something  that  -he  supposed  was 
hurting  me.  Sin-  's  awfully  worried  because  1 
don't  seem   50  well,  and  she  '-  almost  killing  her- 


self taking  care  of  me  and  doing  all  her  other 
work.  too.  But,  Corinne.  did  your  father  say 
he  'd  really  like  this  all  kept  a  secret  still  ?  That  's 
awfully  nice  of  him,  and  makes  what  /  did  seem 
not  quite  so  foolish  !  1  believe  I  '11  feel  a  little 
better  about  it  from  now  on  !" 

Margaret  certainly  appeared  to  improve  in 
spirits  after  this  interview,  but  still  her  bodily 
strength  did  not  return,  and  day  after  day  she 
remained  confined  to  her  bed.  Her  mother  and 
Sarah  grew  almost  ill  themselves  with  anxiety 
about  her.  The  doctor  said  it  was  the  drain  of 
the  winter  on  her  frail  system,  and  prescribed  a 
strong  tonic,  but  even  this  did  not  seem  to  have 
the  desired  effect.  But  <  'orinne  came  in  one  day 
with  news  that  actually  brought  a  tint  of  pale 
pink  to  the  little  invalid's  white  cheeks. 

"Father  's  been  doing  some  tall  thinking 
lately."  she  announced,  "and  this  is  the  result. 
He  wants  me  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Anti- 
quarian Club  for  due*  consideration,  ami  would 
like  every  member  present  when  I  do  so.  Where 
are  the  others ':" 

The  twins  and  Alexander  were  promptly  gath- 
ered into  Margaret's  room,  and  Corinne  con- 
tinued : 

"This    is    what    Father    's   been    puzzling 
He  says  that  sapphire  signet  must  have  been   a 
very  valuable  thing,  and  it  ought  to  be  found,  if 
there  's  the  slightest  possibility  of  finding  it.      He 
knows  a  lot  about  precious  stones  and  their  his- 
tory,  and  he   says   that   a  sapphire  signet,   «. 
cially  an  old  one.  is  a  very  rare  thing.     The  rea- 
ls that   sapphires  are  so  hard  that  it   's  very 
difficult   to   engrave   them,   and   so   signets   were 
not   very  often  made  of  them.      So,  if  this  signet 
found,   it   would  probably  be  worth  a  great 
deal   of  money.      But,  more  than  that,  he  thinks 
owe  it  a-  a  duty  to  the  memory  of  little    Mi- 
son   to  make   some   effort,  at   least,   to   find   it   and 
ire  it  to  her  descendants  or  family,  if  she  has 
any  left." 

"Thai  's  what  1  've  always  thought,  too!"  mur- 
mured  Margaret,  parenthetically. 

"Well,  he  says  he  's  been  doing  some  'Sherlock 
Holmes'  thinking,  and  trying  to  imagine  where 
-In-  could  possibly  have  concealed  that  trinket. 
He  does  n't  think  she  kept  it  hidden  about  her- 
self  anywhere.  She  would  probably  have  thought 
that  too  dangerous,  for  she  might  have  been 
ched.  And  he  can't  bring  himself  to  think 
that  she  concealed  it  anywhere  about  the  h 
or  in  the  grounds,— there  would  have  been  such 
slight   chance,   in   such  "ing 

back    to    Bermuda,   or   her   relal  r    having 

a  chance  to  find  it.  But  he  did  wonder  whether 
it    might    have    been    hidden    in    the    secret    beam 
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with  the  other  half  of  the  journal.  You  would 
surely  have  found  it,  then,  would  n't  you,  Alex- 
ander?" 

"Bet  yer  life  !"  replied  that  youngster,  promptly. 
"If  that  dinky  little  do-dab  had  been  in  there, 
yours  truly  would  have  cabbaged  it  all  right ! 
1  knew  well  enough  it  was  my  last  chance  at  that 
old  dump,  and  I  clawed  over  every  square  inch  of 
it  a  dozen  times  before  I  rung  off.  No  sirree  ! 
it  was  n't  there,  and  you  can  take  your  Uncle 
Dudley's  word  for  it !" 

"Then  we  '11  count  that  out,"  went  on  Corinne. 
"Father  did  n't  think  there  was  much  likelihood 
of  it  — only  a  remote  possibility.  Then  there  re- 
main only  two  other  possibilities,  and  he  thinks 
the  most  likely  one  was  — the  old  leather  covers 
of  the  journal  !" 

"Oh,  why  did  we  never  think  of  it  ourselves !" 
cried  Margaret,  excitedly.  Then,  a  moment  later, 
with  the  droop  of  disappointment  to  her  mouth : 
"But  if  that  's  so,  then  it  's  gone  forever— thanks 
to  Sarah  !  She  had  a  red-hot  fire  that  day,  I 
know,  and  the  thing  would  have  dropped  in  the 
ashes  and  never  been  found  in  the  world  !" 

"But  how  could  the  signet  have  been  hidden  in 
the  cover?"  queried  Bess,  skeptically.  "It  must 
have  been  rather  bulky,  and  we  never  saw  any 
evidence  of  such  a  thing !" 

"No,"  corrected  Corinne,  "Father  says  the  sig- 
net was  probably  rather  flat,  and  if  Alison  was  at 
all  clever,  she  could  easily  have  slid  it  under 
the  lining  of  one  of  the  covers  (which  were  very 
thick,  if  you  remember)  and  pasted  it  up  so  it 
would  never  be  noticed.  lie  says  he  's  known 
of  stranger  things  than  that  being  done.  Any- 
how, he  thinks  that  is  the  place  in  which  she 
would  have  been  most  likely  to  hide  it.  And 
if  she  did,  of  course,  we  have  no  hope  of  ever 
finding  it  now.  But  there  's  one  other  possibil- 
ity—and that  's  our  'last  chance  !'  " 

"Oh,  what  is  it?"  they  all  demanded,  as  she 
came  to  a  provoking  pause. 

"The  little  hair-trunk!" 

Margaret  raised  herself  in  bed  and  shouted 
feebly,  "Hurrah!"  and  then  added,  "But  how  in 
the  world  are  we  ever  to  get  at  it?" 

"That  's  just  the  point  !"  added  Corinne.  "He 
says  we  must  devise  a  way  of  getting  at  that 
trunk,  somehow,  and  since  you  all  are  better 
acquainted  with  Sarah  and  her  vagaries  than  he 
is,  he  leaves  it  to  you  to  concoct  some  plan.  If 
you  can't  think  of  any  other  way.  we  'd  better 
tell  your  mother,  and  have  her  order  Sarah  to 
unlock  the  attic.  But  of  course  that  would  spoil 
our  secret  society,  and  we  won't  try  that  except 
as  a  last  resort." 

"I    have   an   idea  !"   cried    Margaret,    suddenly, 


"I  '11  ask  Mother  to-night  about  the  trunk,  and 
beg  her  to  let  me  have  it  to  keep  some  of  my 
books  and  things  in,  because  I  've  taken  a  fancy 
to  it.  I  'm  sure  she  won't  refuse  me.  And  if  she 
orders  Sarah  to  let  me  have  the  trunk,  Sarah  '11 
just  have  to  do  it !" 

They  all  agreed  that  the  plan  looked  exceed- 
ingly hopeful,  and  Corinne  left  for  home  with  the 
assurance  that  the  trunk  would  soon  be  theirs  to 
search  from  end  to  e«d. 

But  when  Margaret  came  to  talk  it  over  with 
her  mother  that  night,  she  met  with  an  unex- 
pected objection. 

"Dear  heart,"  said  Mrs.  Bronson,  "you  know- 
that  I  'd  do  everything  in  my  power  to  grant  you 
any  reasonable  wish,  but  don't  you  see  that  your 
request  is  a  rather  inconvenient  one  at  present  ? 
You  know  that  you  have  n't  been  really  well  for 
some  time,  and  Sarah  has  been  working  very, 
very  hard  taking  care  of  you  days  — and  nights 
too,  often.  She  's  very  tired  now  and  has  been 
rather  ill-humored  lately.  Now,  I  don't  know- 
just  what  she  keeps  in  that  little  trunk,  but  I  'm 
perfectly  sure  that,  if  I  ask  her  to  empty  it  and 
change  things  about  in  the  attic,  she  won't  take 
it  very  pleasantly  and  may  make  an  awful  fuss! 
And  we  can't  afford  to  have  her  get  upset  and 
leave  just  now,  can  we,  dear?" 

Margaret  ruefully  agreed,  and  had  to  be  satis- 
fied with  her  mother's  assurance  that  perhaps, 
when  she  got  better,  and  household  matters  had 
smoothed  out,  Sarah  might  be  approached  on  the 
subject. 

But  this  arrangement  did  not  at  all  suit  the 
rest  of  the  Antiquarian  Club  when  they  held  a 
solemn  council  next  day. 

"Suffering  Simpson!"  exploded  Alexander.  "If 
we  wait  for  that  hunk  o'  misery,  Sarah,  to  get  in 
a  good  humor,  we  '11  wait  till  horse-radish  tastes 
good  on  your  ice-cream  !     Xix  on  that!" 

"Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do.  then?"  de- 
manded the  others,  despairingly. 

"Just  you  leave  it  to  yours  truly  '"  announced 
Alexander.     "1  've  got  a  little  scheme!" 

"Quick  !    Tell  us  what  it  is  !" 

Alexander  gave  an  impudent  wink,  and  re- 
marked casually:  "1  'm  going  to  nose  out  where 
Sarah  keeps  the  key  to  the  attic!" 

"Splendid!"  cried  Corinne.    "And  what  then?" 

"Then—"  he  finished  dramatically,  "we  're  go- 
ing to  have  a  grand  old  meeting  oi  the  club 
some  day  when  she  's  out,  and  rip  the  Stuffing 
out  of  that  trunk  !" 

It  luul  seemed  ;i  simple  thing,  when  Alexander 
announced  his  plan,  and  every  one  supposed  it 
would  soon  be  accomplished.  But  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  harder  task  than  even  be  had  anticipated. 
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With  infinite  caution  he  searched  Sarah's  room 
and  all  her  belongings  when  he  knew  she  was 
in  the  kitchen,  and  the  twins  aided  him  by 
keeping  guard  on  the  stairs.  Hut  the  key  was 
not  there.     Xext,  one  night  when  all  the  house- 


Halt  an  hour  later  he  hurst  into  Margaret's 
room  with  a  whoop.  'Call  a  meeting  of  the 
whole  club  for  next  Thursday  afternoon  — it  's 
Sarah's  day  out  !"  he  whispered  jubilantly.  "I 
found  it  !" 


'" 


ro  TAP  THE   I  I.Y,    WITH  THE   HANDLE 

OF  HIS   PI 


hold  was  abed,  he  crept  down  and  in  very 

shelf  and  cubbyhole  and  possible  or  impossible 
receptacle  in  the  kitchen  and  pantry.  Neither 
was  it  there.  Margarel  declared  thai  she  knew 
Sarah  did  nol  carry  it  in  her  pocket,  nor  did  she 
appear  to  have  anything  hanging  round  her  neck. 
"Then  that  lallypaloozer  musl  have  swallowed 
it!"  affirmed  Alexander,  angrily.  "But  I  'II  make 
one  more  grand  hunt  in  her  room  this  afternoon, 
if  the  twins  will  help  me  out  by  watching  the 
stairs.    Maybe  1  overlooked  something  I" 


"Oh,    where,    where?"    demanded     Margaret, 

cely  believing  it  could  he  t rue. 
"/;/  the  toe  -'/  OHC  of  //(T  old  shot 

0  tin-  last  Thursday  afternoon  of  each  mouth 
it  was  Sarah's  custom  to  go  out  by  herself  for 
three  or  four  hours,  leaving  the  house  and  Mar- 
•  in  charge  of  the  twins.  This  was  the  only 
outing  she  ever  took.  On  the  day  in  question  it 
was  understood  that  Corinne  and  her  father 
(  who  insisted  on  being  present  at  this  important 
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meeting)  should  arrive  at  three-thirty  — after 
Sarah  had  gone,  or  she  might,  on  seeing  them, 
change  her  mind  and  stay  home  !  Alexander  was 
then  to  filch  the  key  from  her  shoe,  open  the 
attic,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  twins,  carry  the 
trunk  down  to  Margaret's  room. 

Everything  worked  smoothly.  Sarah  departed 
as  usual,  Mr.  Cameron  and  Corinne  arrived,  tin- 
gling with  excitement,  Alexander  opened  the  at- 
tic, and  the  wonderful  old  trunk  was  at  last  de- 
posited in  triumph  before  Margaret's  bed.  They 
turned  out  the  family's  summer  flannels  care- 
fully, that  no  spot  or  wrinkle  on  them  might  in 
future  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  uncertain 
Sarah,  and  examined  the  false  bottom  with  an 
actual  thrill  to  think  that  here,  in  this  very  spot, 
poor  frightened  little  Alison  was  wont  to  con- 
ceal the  telltale  journal. 

But  when  the  false  bottom  was  removed,  there 
appeared  no  trace  of  a  jewel  (as  they  had  all 
secretly  hoped  there  might  be)   nor  any  crack  or 

( To  be  t 


crevice  where  it  might  be  concealed.  The  old- 
fashioned  lining  was  absolutely  intact.  Marga- 
ret gave  a  little  sigh  of  disappointment,  but  Mr. 
Cameron  remarked : 

"Don't  be  discouraged  !  We  have  n't  finished 
yet  !"  And  he  began  to  tap  the  inside  of  the 
trunk  all  over,  carefully,  with  the  handle  of  his 
penknife.  Then,  suddenly,  they  beheld  him  open 
the  knife  and  skilfully  slip  up  the  figured  lining 
far  in  one  corner.  In  another  second  he  had 
inserted  his  fingers  in  the  opening  and  was  feel- 
ing about  eagerly.  The  next  moment  he  laid 
something  in  Margaret's  lap,  with  just  this  quiet 
remark  : 

"At  last,  Miss  President !  The  sapphire  sig- 
net .'" 

There  was  an  instant  of  amazed  silence.  Then, 
at  an  indistinct  sound  from  downstairs,  Bess  ut- 
tered a  horrified  cry: 

"Merciful  goodness!  Sarah  's  come  back  al- 
ready!    What  shall  we  do!" 

ontinued.) 
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THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  CAMP  OUT 

BY  PETER  JOHNSON 


Unless  you  arrange  and  care  for  your  camp 
properly,  your  fun  will  be  spoiled.  Do  not  think 
that  camping  out  is  something  any  one  can  do 
simply  by  pitching  a  tent  somewhere  and  sleeping 
in  it.  All  this  sounds  rather  alluring  and  "wild- 
life" like;  but  if  water  runs  in  under  your  tent, 
if  your  camp-fire  will  not  burn  properly,  if  mos- 
quitos  and  snakes  and  other  pests  bother  you,  or 
if  your  food  spoils  and  you  cannot  cook  it  in  an 
appetizing  manner,  your  camping  out  will  prove 
a  sad  and  unprofitable  experience. 

There  is  really  no  greater  vacation  pleasure 
than  living  out  in  the  open,  especially  near  a 
river,  lake,  or  pond,  for  a  week  or  a  month  in 
the  summer— provided  you  know  the  right  way  to 
camp  out.  And  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  do 
everything  the  right  way. 

The  process  I  will  describe  is  best  suited  for 
a  party  of  four  boys,  but  if  you  have  two.  or 
three,  or  five,  you  can  easily  govern  yourself  ac- 
cordingly. I  began  camping  out  with  three  chums 
when  ten  years  old.  and  never  missed  a  summer 
until  I  was  twenty.  Xow  I  go  whenever  possible, 
and  the  things  I  learned  when  a  youngster  enable 
me  to  go  through  a  week  or  two  of  this  most  de- 
lightful form  of  vacation  without  a  single  unwel- 
come incident  to  mar  the  pleasure. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  select  your  site  for 
the  camp.  Use  a  tent  whenever  possible.  Living 
in  an  old  cottage  or  a  bungalow  is  not  camping 
out  at  all  for  young  folks,  it  docs  n't  seem  like 
living  out  of  doors.  The  thrill  of  the  tent-home 
is  lacking;  the  delights  of  cooking  over  a  camp- 
fire  and  eating  off  a  rough  plank  table  can  never 
be  equaled  by  cooking  in  a  kitchen  over  a  stove. 

I    always    found    an    A-tent    of   heavy   canvas 


FIG!  HE  I.   I  HE  'I  RENCH 
AKOUND  THE  TENT. 

A.  opening  of  tent;   II.  dram;   ( '.  cross  sei  tion  of  drain  showing 
drip  from  the  ed^e  of  the  canvas. 


(sometimes  called  duck  I,  only  seven  feet  by  seven 
feet,  the  best  to  use,  because  it  is  easily  carried 
about  and  provides  sufficient  room  for  sleeping 
for    four   boys,   together   with   shelter    for   clothes 


and  other  belongings.  But  unless  the  tent  is  thor- 
oughly waterproofed,  or  you  have  a  modern  oiled- 
silk  tent,  which  is  too  expensive  for  most  of  us, 
a  "fly"  is  needed.  This  is  merely  an  extra  cover 
oxer  the  tent,  stretched  so  that  from  the  ridge- 
pole of  the  tent,  where  it  rests,  it  does  not  touch 
the  sloping  sides  of  the  tenl  in  any  place.  Rain 
may  beat  through  the  fly,  but  it  will  be  so  finely 
"sifted"   going  through   this  that    it   cannot  beat 


!  A        A 
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FIGURE    2.      ARRANGEMENT    OF   INSIDE    OF    THE    TENT. 

A,  A,  A,  A.  duffel  boxes;   11.  duffel  bags  suspended  from  cross-pole; 
X,  opening  of  tent;    O,  box  for  lantern. 

through  the  tent  itself.  And  again,  even  the  best 
of  canvas  will  leak  in  a  rain  if  you  happen  to 
touch  the  inside  of  it.  and  then  you  find  a  pool  of 
water  at  your  feet  or  on  your  clothes,  or  a  drip 
in  your  face  all  night. 

The  spot  where  the  tent  is  to  stand  should  be 
open.  Have  it  as  close  to  the  woods  as  you  wish, 
but  so  that  the  sun  will  shine  on  your  tent.  Sun- 
light is  the  healthiest  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
best  disinfectant.  If  you  pitch  your  tent  under 
the  thick  trees,  there  will  always  be  an  unhealthy 
dampness,  and  mosquitOS  will  flock  in.  Then, 
loo.  in  thunder-storms  there  is  less  danger  in  the 
open  than  under  trees.  The  all-important  reason, 
however,  for  pitching  your  tent  in  the  open  is  the 
matter  of  health. 

Mo  not  put  up  the  tenl  in  a  hollow.  Water  will 
lodge  under  it  with  the  first  shower.  Set  it  on  a 
little  knoll.  All  this  holds  good  whether  you  use 
an  A-tent,  wall  tent,  lean- to,  or  any  other  sort 
helter.  <  Ince  the  tenl  is  up  in  place,  dig  a 
drain  around  it  exactly  under  the  v(\^r  of  the  can- 
was,  so  that  all  the  water  will  run  off  the  tent 
into  this  drain  and  be  carried  away. 

for  beds.  I  have  found  the  verj  best  thing  is  a 
layer  of  hemlock  branches,  using  only  the  smaller 
foliage  twigs,  and  being  careful  that  no  large 
sticks  are  in  it.  Over  this,  place  a  layer  of  pine- 
needles  at  least  a  foot  dee]).  Two  boys  with  a 
rubber  blanket  can  gather  enough  pine-needles 
under    pine-trees    in    twenty    minutes    for    this. 
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Nothing  is  healthier  to  sleep  upon  than  hemlock 
and  pine-needles.  Over  this  bed  spread  a  rubber 
blanket  (one  blanket  for  two  boys),  and  be  sure 
to  spread  it  rubber  side  down.  This  prevents 
dampness  from  creeping  through. 

I  f  you  are  not  where  you  can  get  hemlock 
boughs,  the  small  tips  of  birch,  maple,  and  other 
saplings  will  serve  nearly  as  well,  and  instead  of 
pine-needles,  you  can  use  brakes— those  giant 
ferns  — or  sweet-fern  for  the  soft  upper  layer. 

Place  your  boxes  of  camping  articles  at  the 
foot  of  your  beds,  and  suspend  the  bags  of  cloth- 
ing from  the  ridge-pole  of  your  tent.  An  ordi- 
nary lantern  is  sufficient  for  lighting  the  tent  at 
night.  You  will  find  that  after  the  first  night  or 
so  you  will  turn  in  and  go  to  sleep  soon  after 
dark  and  be  up  before  sunrise. 

Your  cooking  outfit  should  consist  of  steel 
knives  and  forks,  cheap  white-metal  spoons  (tin 
and  iron  ones  rust),  two  big  kettles  (tin,  alumi- 
num, or  enamel  ware,  as  iron  is  too  heavy ) ,  two 
frying-pans,  two  enamel  dishes  for  holding  meats 
and  vegetables,  an  enamel  plate  for  each,  and 
aluminum  cups,  which  serve  for  everything  if 
they  are  the  pint  size  — as  tea-  or  coffee-cups,  or 
they  are  just  right  for 
chowders,  when  you  do 
not  need  coffee  or  other 
drinks. 

Never  attempt  to  shel- 
ter your  cooking  utensils 
in  the  tent.  Rain  won't 
hurt  them,  nor  will  ex- 
posure. The  best  plan  is 
to  make  a  "tree-kit- 
chen." Select  a  good 
sized  tree  near  your  fire- 
place. Nail  a  box  on  it 
about  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  Pul  a  shelf  in 
the  box.  You  can  keep 
your  sugar,  flour,  and 
such  things  in  tins  in 
this  box.  Sometimes  two 
boxes  are  needed,  nailed 
to  the  tree.  To  protect  these  food-stuffs  from 
ants  and  other  insects,  bring  along  a  quantity  of 
ordinary  fly-paper.  It  is  very  cheap.  Take  a 
sheet  and  fold  it  lengthwise,  the  dry  sides  to- 
gether. Nail  this  below  the  box,  and  add  more 
until  you  have  a  belt  of  fly-paper  around  the  tree 
below  and  above  the  box-closets.  Then  no  insects 
can  crawl  up  or  down  to  your  food-stuffs,  either 
over  or  under  the  fly-paper. 

Below  these  box-closets  and  below  the  fly-paper 
belt  drive  tenpenny  nails,  and  on  them  hang  the 
fry-pans,    kettles,    and    other    cooking    utensils. 
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FIGURE  3.      THE 

TREE-KITCHEN. 

A.  fly-paper  bands;    B,  <  ! 

C,  cooking  utensils. 


4.      TENT- 
STAKES. 


They  will  be  off  the  ground  and  always  handy, 
nor  will  they  be  forever  getting  lost.  It  is  just 
as  easy  to  hang  them  up  after  washing  them  as 
it  is  to  lay  them  down. 

In  one  box  you  can  keep  the  cups,  plates,  and 
dishes— the  round  form  with  flat  bottom  and  slop- 
ing sides  is  best  for  these  dishes.  Take  a  cracker- 
box,  the  sort  with  the  paraffin-paper  lining,  and 
use  it  to  hold  your  salt-shakers,  chocolate-bars, 
cocoa,  and  such  things  as  gather  moisture. 

Having  selected  your  site,  let 
the  entire  party  put  up  the  tent. 
The  sawed-out  wooden  tent- 
stakes  are  good,  but  liable  to 
split.  If  you  break  them,  cut  a 
crotched  stick,  sharpen  one  end, 
cut  the  other  off  short,  and  use 
that  for  a  stake.  After  the  tent 
is  up,  let  two  of  the  boys  gather 
the  boughs  and  pine-needles  for  figure 
the  beds,  while  two  others  make 

.        .  .  ,  ,      .,  ,         A.  sawed-out  tent- 

the  box-closets  on  the  tree,  build      stake;  B.crotched- 
the    fireplace,    and    put    things 
where   they   belong.      Then   all    four  may  gather 
the  first  lot  of  wood.     All  this  should  take  only  a 
couple  of  hours. 

Another  very  important  thing  is  cleanliness 
about  the  cam]),  especially  about  the  cooking-  and 
eating-places  and  the  disposal  of  the  garbage.  One 
of  my  first  experiences  was  rather  exciting.  We 
were  up  in  New  Hampshire  on  bake  Winnepe- 
saukee.  We  carelessly  tossed  potato-skins,  crusts, 
bits  of  fish-bones,  and  other  refuse  into  the  lake. 
Frequently  some  landed  on  the  shore.  Within 
four  days  there  were  literally  scores  of  water- 
snakes  about  after  that  garbage.  We  did  n't  dare 
go  in  swimming.  A  couple  of  skunks  paid  US  a 
visit  and  many  ground-snakes.  We  were  forced 
to  break  camp.  \t  our  next  camping-place  we 
dug  quite  a  deep  hole  some  fifty  yards  from  the 
camp  and  tossed  all  refuse  into  it.  keeping  it 
covered  with  a  couple  of  heavy,  thick,  hemlock 
boughs,  and  we  had  no  more  trouble,  as  the  hole 
was  more  than  a  hundred  feet  from  the  shore. 
Then,  too,  as  it  was  not  healthy  to  leave  garbage 
in  the  open,  ever}  two  days  we  tossed  a  couple 
of  pail fuls  of  sand  over  it. 

Now  for  your  camp-fire,  [f  you  intend  to  re- 
main in  the  same  place  a  week  or  more,  it  is  best 
to  build  a  fireplace  with  flat  rocks,  bay  these 
in  straight  lines,  like  a  letter  V,  with  the  tip  end 
open  fully  six  inches  in  order  that  a  draft  may 
rush  through.  For  the  open  end  you  may  cut 
crotched  slicks  of  green  ash.  ironwood.  maple,  or 
oak.  and  place  another  stick  across  in  the 
crotches.  I  know  some  campers  say  you  should 
never    fasten   the   crosspiece,   because   you   might 
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wish  suddenly  to  lift  it  oft  with  its  kettles.  But 
I  find  this  is  not  good  advice.  Frequently  acci- 
dents happen,  hoys  get  to  fooling,  or  accidentally 
knock  against  the  crane,  then  down  comes  the 
crosspiece,  and  away  goes  your  good  chowder,  or 
whatever  you  may  be  cooking.  Wire  the  cross- 
piece  in  place,  and  use  hooks  made  of  telephone 
wire  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  S.  You  can.  by 
means  of  a  number  of  these  linked  together,  place 
your  pots  and  kettles  as  close  to,  or  as  far  from, 
the  fire  as  you  wish. 

I  always  carried  a  crane  of  my  own  invention. 
It  was  made  of  ordinary  gas-pipe.  There  were 
four  pieces  of  pipe  and  two  elbow-joints.  I  could 
take  it  apart,  and  it  then  took  up  very  little  room. 
One  was  a  triple  joint.  Any  gas-fitter  will  show  you 
one.  Into  two  of  the  threaded  ends  you  screw  two 
equal  lengths  of  pipe  for  legs.  The  third  open- 
ing is  at  right  angles.  You  screw  the  pipe  used 
for  the  cross-bar  into  this,  and  then  into  one  of 
the  openings  of  the  double  joint.  The  fourth 
length  of  pipe  screwed  into  the  other  opening 
makes  the  third  leg.  Fire  will  not  harm  this,  nor 
will  it  break,  and  it  is  easily  handled. 

If  you  are  going  to  remain  only  a  few  days  in 
a  camp,  a  splendid  cooking-fireplace  can  be  made 
with  a  couple  of  small  green  logs  about  three  and 
a  half  feet  long.  These  are  placed,  like  the  stones, 
in  a  Y-shape  with  a  six-inch  space  between  the 
tip  ends.  The  big  ends  should  be  about  two  and 
a  half  or  three  feet  apart.  At  the  pointed  end, 
flatten  the  logs  with  an  ax  so  that  you  can  place 
the  coffee-pot  over  the  narrow  end,  a  small  kettle 
or  saucepan  next,  and  the  wider  frying-pan  next. 

For  the  night-fire,   drive  two   green   stakes   in 


FIGURE  5.     GENER  VL  PI   VN  OF  C  \M1>. 

,\.  -hurt- line  :    l'>.  tent  on   knoll;   C,  night  camp-fire:   D,  cooking 
fireplace,   E,  tree-kitchen ;   F,  refrigerator-hole;  G, 

hole  for  kitchen  n 

the  ground,  slanting  slightly  back  from  your 
camp.  This  should  be  within  twelve  feet  of  your 
tent  opening.  Lay  green  logs,  one  on  the  other. 
up  against  these  slanting,  upright  stakes.  Then 
build  your  fire  in  front.  This  makes  a  reflecting 
wall    which    sends    both    heat    and    light    directly 


toward  you  and  wastes  none.     The  ordinary  bon- 
fire is  a  waste  for  any  except  a  very  big  party. 

Can  you  build  a  cooking-fire?  Any  one  can 
gather  up  dead  twigs  and  grasses  and  start  some 
sort  of  a  fire,  but  to  start  a  cooking-fire,  — one 
that  will  hold  glowing  coals  for  half  an  hour  or 
even  an  hour,  long  enough  to  prepare  any  meal, 


"s*  '"" 

FIGURE  6.      CAMP-FIRE   CRANE. 
A.  1;.  1  i,  I.  lengths  of  gas-pipe ;   C,  E,  elbow-joints. 

—  you  must  know  something  about  wood.  The 
great  mistake  most  campers  make  is  to  gather 
pine,  and  hemlock,  and  other  very  soft  woods, 
also  little  twigs  of  soft  woods. 

What  happens?  There  is  much  smoke,  a  quick 
hot  blaze,  and  then  your  coals  die  down  at  once 
and  the  heat  is  gone.  Remember  that  you  cannot 
cook  very  well  over  a  blaze.  All  cooking  should 
be  done  over  glowing  coals— a  big  bed  of  them. 
The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  use  hard  wood,  such 
as  oak,  red  maple,  ash,  beech  (not  birch),  iron- 
wood,  and  the  like.  ( iather  a  quantity  of  this. 
Start  your  fire  with  leaves  and  little  twigs  of 
soft  wood;  on  these,  as  soon  as  they  get  to  burn- 
ing, pile  little  Hvigs  of  dry  hard  wood;  then  put 
en  your  small  sticks  of  hard  wood  and  then  the 
bigger  ones.  This  takes  about  twice  as  long  as  it 
does  to  build  a  fire  with  soft  wood,  but  your  fire 
will  last  at  least  ten  times  as  long. 

There  is  three  times  as  much  heat  in  a  bed  of 
hard-wood  coals  as  there  is  in  a  big  blaze  of 
dancing  flames.  You  can  set  your  frying-pan 
directly  on  the  coals  for  quick  frying,  or  rest  it 
just  above  the  coals  for  slow  frying. 

Always  take  two  flannel  shirts,  two  pairs  of  old 
trousers,  two  changes  of  underclothing,  three 
changes  of  stockings,  and  two  pairs  of  shoes.  A 
thick,  double,  woolen  blanket  — I  used  my  father's 
Civil  War  blanket  when  a  boy  and  later  my  own 
Spanish  War  blanket  — is  best.  It  is  better  than 
six  quilts.  If  a  cold  spell  comes  up,  just  lay  your 
extra  clothing  over  you,  outside  the  blanket.  The 
wool  will  keep  you  warm. 

I  speak  of  these  things  because  I  do  not  believe 
the  average  boy  can  get  sleeping-bags,  pneumatic 
beds,  and  all  those  costly  modern  camping  appli- 
ances, nor  does  be  care  to  pack  along  any  more 
duffel   than   necessary. 

K\erv  boy  should  have  his  own  cake  of  float- 
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FIGURE  7.    EMERGENCY  COOKING- 
FIREPLACE    OF  GREEN    LOGS. 

A,  flattened  end;  B,  front  of  fireplace;  C, 

six-inch  opening;   D,  coffee-pot; 

K,  frying-pan. 


ing  soap,  two  big  Turkish  towels,  comb  (the  fold- 
ing kind  in  a  case  that  will  not  break),  tooth- 
brush and  paste  or  powder,  and,  if  needed,  a 
compact  safety-razor  with  the  shaving-cream 
that  comes  in  tubes;  pocket-mirror,  too,  although 
I  have  shaved  many  a  morning  by  leaning  over 

^_ the     edge     of     the 

Q^w<:---^---v'"''™~rz.  ■■  ■  ,  „,...ts*>         boat    and 

at    myself 
water. 

For  emergencies 
there  should  be 
antiseptic  ban- 

dages, adhesive 
plaster,  Jamaica 
ginger  (boys  will 
overeat  some- 

times), vaseline 
for  sunburn  blisters,  and  iodine.  To-day  it  is 
recognized  that  iodine  is  the  best  antiseptic 
known.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  apply  it  freely  to  a 
cut  or  a  bruise.  Tt  will  smart,  but  it  will  knock 
Mr.  (iertn  right  out,  which  is  the  necessary  thing 
to  do. 

Take  self-raising  flour,  frying  compounds  that 
come  in  tins,  bacon,  canned  goods,  potatoes,  evap- 
orated milk,  sugar,  salt,  pepper,  onions,  and  salt 
pork— for  you  cannot  make  a  good  chowder  with- 
out salt  pork.  Also  take  some  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned round  crackers  or  big  soda-crackers  for 
the  chowders.  They  are  best  for  between-meal 
lunches,  spread  with  peanut-butter,  and  can  be 
prepared  in  a  jiffy.  Every  healthy  boy  who  is 
actively  engaged  in  the  vigorous  life  of  camping 
out  will  find  it  a  long  time  between  meals.  He 
should  have  something  to  satisfy  this  hunger,  but 
not  enough  to  spoil  his  meals.  These  peanut- 
butter-and-cracker  sandwiches  are  just  the  thing. 
Mosquito-netting  is  cheap,  but  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  in  cam]).  By  throwing  it  over  the  front 
of  the  tent,  and  hanging  it  around  the  open  edges 
along  the  ground,  you  can  sleep  in  comfort.  Hang 
mosquito-netting  over  the  fronts  of  the  tree 
boxes,  and  the  boxes  containing  dishes  and  food, 
because  flies  may  get  in,  and  flies  often  live  on 
undesirable  things  and  carry  germs. 

Look  out  for  your  drinking-water.  If  there  is 
a  little  mountain-stream  quite  near,  and  the  water 
is  running  freely  over  sandy  bottom,  or  down 
over  rocks,  the  water  will  be  safe  to  drink.  I  bit 
do  not  drink  the  water  of  ponds,  or  lakes,  or  big 
rivers  without  boiling  it.  Having  boiled  it,  cover 
the  receptacle  with  a  wet  cloth  and  hang  it  up 
in  the  shade.  It  will  soon  become  much  cooler 
than  the  water  in  the  lake,  through  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  on  the  cloth.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant matter,  since  there  are  on  record  so  many 


cases  of  what  is  known  as  "vacation  typhoid," 
caused  solely  by  poor  drinking  water.  It  is  n't 
much  of  a  task  to  boil  a  gallon  of  water,  it  cools 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  it  may  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  good  health  and  dangerous  illness. 

Look  out  for  your  fires  at  night.  Before  turn- 
ing in  see  that  there  is  no  inflammable  material 
near  your  camp-fire.  I  always  spread  down  a 
two- foot  wide  path  of  shore  sand  around  my 
camp-fire,  to  prevent  this  danger.  My  cooking- 
fire  I  generally  bed  down  with  ashes,  and  in  the 
morning  I  rake  these  over,  toss  on  a  handful  of 
kindlings,  pine-cones,  and  leaves,  and  on  them 
some  hard-wood  sticks,  and  then  go  for  my  morn- 
ing plunge  in  the  lake.  By  the  time  I  get  washed 
and  rubbed  with  my  rough  towel,  my  cooking-fire 
has  become  a  new  bed  of  coals,  and  the  pot  of 
water  that  I  set  on  for  coffee  is  boiling.  Do 
not  delay  your  breakfasts,  or  you  may  become 
rather  faint.  Whenever  possible,  take  a  cold 
plunge  in  the  water  as  soon  as  you  crawl  out 
of  your  tent.  It  will  take  the  sleep  and  the 
"kinks"  out  of  you,  make  your  blood  tingle,  your 
eyes  sparkle,  and  brace  you  up  for  a  day  of  sport. 

Use  hot  water  and  scouring  soap  on  your 
dishes.  Keep  them  clean.  This  means  freedom 
from  sickness.  It  is  important.  With  our  party 
of  four  we  always  divided  the  work  in  this  man- 
ner:  Monday,  two  boys  did  all  the  camp  work- 
cooking,  washing  dishes,  airing  bedclothes,  mak- 
ing fires,  bringing  water,  etc..  etc.  The  other 
two  went  fishing  or  did  whatever  they  pleased. 
doing  no  work  at  all.  On  Tuesday  the  couple 
that   loafed   Monday  did   all   the   work,   and   the 
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FIGURE    8.      THE    NIGHT-FIRE. 

A,  green  stakes,  slanting  back  fr<>m  tent-,  penii  g,B;  C 
method  of  piling  logs;    IV  fire. 

Monday  workers  loafed.  Never  ask  one  boy  to 
do  it  all  alone.  Two  boys  can  <\o  it.  and  still 
have  plenty  of  time  for  all  sorts  of  fun.  This  is 
a  splendid  plan,  for  those  loafing  days  are  mar- 
vels of  pleasure.  You  scarcely  know  how  to 
appreciate  a  really  good  time  unless  you  have 
these  alternate  days  when  you  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  except  play  and  eat. 
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For  preserving  butter,  pork,  bacon,  canned 
milk  that  has  been  opened,  and  other  perishable 
foods,  carefully  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  close  to 
the  shore.  Dig  down  below  water-level  about  a 
foot.     The  water  will  run  in.     Fill  part  of  this 


FIGURE  q.      REFRIGERATOR-HOI.E. 

A,  water-level  :   B.  shore-line:  C,  D,  water-level  in  hu'.' 
rocks;   H,  weighted  board-cover. 

with  rocks  until  they  stick  out,  fill  the  other  half 
partly  with  rucks,  and  set  your  waterproof  things 
on  these  under-water  rocks.  Set  the  other  things 
on  the  dry  rock-.  Make  a  cover  with  boards  and 
lay  over  this  hole,  with  a  big  rock  on  it  so  that  no 
prowling  animal  can  get  in.  This  should  be  in 
the  shade  where  the  sun  will  not  strike  it  all  day 
—  under  a  big  bush  is  best.  In  this  manner  your 
butter  and  other  perishable  foods  will  keep  al- 
most as  well  as  they  would  in  a  refrigerator  that 
jled  by  the  use  of  ice. 


Always  bring  a  good  hunting-knife  that  is 
sharp,  a  good  short-handled  ax,  plenty  of  nails, 
plenty  of  stout  cord  and  small-sized  rope  for  lines 
to  hang  clothes  on,  a  short-handled  hoe  for  dig- 
ging the  trench  about  the  tent  (also  for  digging 
bait),  cloths  for  dish-cloths,  needles  and  thread, 
and  safety-pins. 

The  chances  are  that  you  will  be  near  enough 
to  some  farm-house  to  make  a  trip  every  two  or 
three  days  for  a  fresh  supply  of  eggs,  butter,  and, 
possibly,  some  good  bread.  If  not,  you  can  get 
along  all  right  by  following  directions  on  your 
package  of  self-raising  flour,  provided  you  take 
plenty  of  potatoes,  bacon,  canned  beans,  and  such 
things,  and  have  any  skill  at  all  at  fishing. 

It  really  does  n't  matter  what  sort  of  a  tent 
you  have,  or  you  may  camp  in  a  lean-to,  but  this 
sort  of  camping  in  the  open,  away  from  any 
building,  is  the  best  sport,  and  these  suggestions 
I  have  made,  resulting  from  years  of  experience, 
hold  good  under  almost  every  condition  that  the 
of  this  country  would  meet. 

(  amp  at  least  a  mile  away  from  human  habi- 
tation if  possible,  a  half  mile  distant  at  least. 
Camp  on  the  bank  of  a  navigable  stream  (for 
small  boats  i,  or  the  shore  of  a  pond  or  lake,  if 
this  is  possible,  because  it  is  so  much  more  fun 
being  near  water,  and  there  is  always  the  fishing. 
If  you  do  this  and  follow  as  closely  as  possible 
these  general  suggestions,  you  will  find  health. 
increased  strength,  and  great  joy  in  camping  out. 


A  BOYS'   HOUSE-BOAT  CAMP 

BY  GEORGE   E.   WALSH 


A  real  house-boat  built  of  logs  and  barrels,  with 
a  canvas  house  or  tent  on  the  deck,  a  house-boat 
that  is  perfectly  safe  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and 
big  enough  to  accommodate  several  boy-,  a  house- 
boat that  costs  you  little  more  than  the  work  you 
put  on  it  to  build  — is  n't  that  something  that  will 
appeal  to  every  healthy,  red-blooded  boy?  Nine 
boy-  out  of  ten  would  rather  pitch  their  tent  on  a 
Boating  deck  in  the  river  or  lake  than  on  the 
-bore.  Why?  Well,  because  of  the  lure  of  the 
water,  and  perhaps  because  of  tin-  -  isola- 

tion and  protection  that  comes  when  the  camp  is 
all  surrounded  by  water. 

The  deck  of  your  house-boat  is  a  float,  resting 
on  barrels  that  have  been  used  for  linseed  oil. 
kerosene,  turpentine,  tar.  or  varnish.  Any  empty 
barrels  of  this  nature  will  do.  and  they  need  no 


painting  or  treating,  except  perhaps  a  little  tar 
on  the  hoops  to  keep  them  from  rusting.  They 
are  water-tight  and  wonderfully  buoyant. 

Do  you  know  how  many  pounds  a  barrel  will 
support?  If  you  ever  tried  to  sink  one.  you  will 
have  some  idea  about  its  buoyancy.  An  ordinary 
oil-barrel  will  support  on  the  average  about  four 
hundred  pounds.  Two  heavy  men.  joining  bands 
acros-  it.  could  not  sink  it.  Now  our  float  re- 
quires ten  barrels,  which  give  it  a  lifting  capac- 
ity of  four  thousand  pounds.  Not  much  danger 
of  sinking  fin  such  a  float,  is  there? 

The  tloat  is  twenty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide, 
which  gives  ample  space  for  a  good-sized  tent  or 
house  on  toj)  with  a  narrow  platform  on  all  sides. 
If  yon  can  find  the  barrels,  or  get  them  cheap 
from  some  second  band  dealer,  your  first  cost  is 
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little.  Your  platform,  fitted  across  these  barrels, 
need  cost  you  nothing.  It  is  built  entirely  of  logs, 
young  trees,  or  saplings,  which  you  can  cut  in  the 
woods  near  your  camp.  Your  longest  ones  are 
twenty  feet  and  the  short  ones  ten.  You  need 
four  of  the  first  and  six  of  the  latter. 
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The  long  ones  should  be  at  least  six  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  butt  end,  and  the  lateral  ones, 
four  inches.  Choose  as  straight  young  trees  or 
logs  as  you  can  find.  When  they  are  cut  and 
trimmed,  lay  them  out  on  a  level  place  in  the 
position  shown  in  the  diagram,  and  cut  notches  in 
the  four  long  ones  for  the  laterals  to  fit  into. 
The  shorter  cross-saplings  should  be  notched  a 
little  so  that  the  long  ones  are  not  weakened  too 
much.  The  notches  should  be  cut  deep  enough, 
with  a  camp  ax,  so  that,  when  fitted  together,  the 
tops  of  the  logs  are  on  a  level.  The  dimensions 
for  cutting  the  notches  are  given  on  the  diagram. 
Cradles,  or  cribs,  are  formed  in  this  way  so  that 
the  barrels  will  fit  loosely.  The  ordinary  oil-bar- 
rel is  twenty-seven  by  thirty-five  inches,  but  the 
cribs  must  be  wide  and  long  enough  so  the  barrels 
will  have  room  for  moving  around. 

When  the  notches  are  all  cut,  carry  the  logs  to 
the  edge  of  the  water  where  there  is  a  shelving 
beach,  and  run  one  end  out  into  the  water.  Join 
the  ends  in  the  water  first,  and  place  the  four 
barrels  in  the  compartments  made  for  them.  As 
the  float  will  be  somewhat  heavy  to  lift  into  the 
water  when  finished,  it  should  be  built  by  degrees 
and  floated  out. 

When  you  have  the  four  barrels  in  place,  raise 
the  end  of  the  crib  by  resting  the  ends  of  the 
logs  on  a  boat  or  float,  and  then  proceed  to  nail 
down  the  floor  foundations,  which  may  consist  of 
short  logs  or  pieces  of  joist  two  by  three.     These 


short  strips  nailed  from  log  to  log  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  raft  will  finish  off  the  cribs 
for  the  barrels  as  well  as  serve  as  the  foundation 
for  the  flooring.  The  barrels  float  loosely  in 
their  compartments,  but  they  cannot  escape  on 
account  of  the  weight  of  the  raft. 

Shove  the  half-finished  raft  out  into  the  water, 
and  then  put  the  middle  barrels  in  place.  If  the 
water  is  shoal,  the  barrels  will  roll  easily  on  the 
bottom,  and  you  can  handle  your  raft  without 
trouble.  The  shore  end  of  the  raft  can  be  jacked 
up  in  the  shallow  water  with  boxes  while  nailing 
the  joists  in  place.  Then,  with  a  little  push,  the 
whole  raft  can  be  floated  into  deep  water.  Your 
barrels  are  securely  held  in  position,  and  the  float 
is  safe  for  further  work.  This  can  be  done  on 
the  deck.  Finish  off  the  deck  with  second-hand 
boards,  or  you  can  make  the  whole  thing  of  rus- 
tic work,  choosing  green  wood  of  the  desired 
thickness.  These  should  stretch  across  from  side 
to  side,  and  be  nailed  to  the  joists  which  form  the 
upper  part  of  the  crib. 

The  construction  of  the  house  or  tent  on  the 
deck  of  the  float  is  a  simple  matter,  and  one  that 
any  boy  can  do  for  himself.  Simple  tent-poles 
can  be  put  up,  and  the  tent  stretched  over  them, 
using  the  side-  and  end-logs  to  hold  the  guy-ropes 
taut.  If  a  real  house-boat  is  desired,  make  the 
framework  of  saplings  and  branches,  knocking  it 
together  in  a  simple  way  and  stretching  the  tent 
on  it.  The  finishing  off  of  the  canvas  house  or 
tent  is  a  matter  for  each  one  to  decide  according 
to  his  own  preference. 

The  framework  of  logs,  besides  being  notched 
and  fitted  together,  should  be  nailed  firmly.  Three- 
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inch  wire  nails  are  the  best  for  this.  Drive  them 
in  firmly  so  there  is  no  danger  of  the  joints  be- 
ing strained  loose.  There  is  little  chance  of  this, 
for  the  raft  is  held  together  by  its  own  weight  as 
well  as  by  the  joints. 

The  weight  of  the  logs  and  lumber  may  amount 
to  a  thousand  pounds,  but,  as  the  ten  barrels  have 
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a  lifting  capacity  of  four  thousand,  the  margin 
of  safety  is  still  enormous.  Suppose  your  tent 
and  equipment  weigh  five  hundred  pounds  more, 
or,  to  use  an  outside  limit,  place  the  total  weight 
at  two  thousand  pounds.  You  still  have  another 
two  thousand  pounds  for  your  own  weight  and 
that  of  your  friends.  Xot  much  danger  of  sink- 
ing, is  there?  As  for  capsizing,  that  is  impossi- 
ble! It  could  n't  be  done.  You  now  have  a  raft 
or  float  capable  of  withstanding  any  kind  of  wea- 
ther. The  barrels  cannot  work  out  of  their  cribs 
without  lifting  the  framework  bodily  from  them, 
which  you  could  not  do  if  you  wanted  to  as  long 
as  it  is  in  the  water. 

Of  course,  the  barrels  must  be  waterproof. 
<  HI,  turpentine,  or  tar  barrels  are  waterproof  un- 
less damaged.  The  only  possible  place  for  them 
to  leak  is  at  the  bung.  To  prevent  this,  drive  the 
bung  in  firmly,  and  then  coat  the  outside  with  tar. 

A  float  of  this  size  and  nature  will  need  at 
least  two  feet  of  water  to  rest  in.  On  a  shelving 
beach  it  cannot  be  brought  up  to  touch  the  shore,  , 
but  it  can  be  anchored  close  to  it,  and  a  plank 
laid  across  from  the  shore  to  its  front  platform. 
The  ideal  way  is  to  pole  the  house-boat  out  into 


deep  water  and  anchor  it.  You  can  either  pole 
the  craft  along,  or  tow  it  with  a  rowboat  on  a 
quiet,  windless  day.  In  fact,  you  can  move  it  to 
any  place  on  the  lake  or  river,  and  anchor  it  se- 
curely out  from  the  shore.  You  will  need  at 
least  two  anchors,  one  at  the  bow  and  one  at  the 
stern,  and  two  more  ready  for  emergencies.  If  a 
wind-storm  comes  up,  you  should  cast  an  anchor 
at  each  corner  of  the  raft. 

You  don't  have  to  buy  anchors  for  this  work. 
'  Jet  four  round  stones  that  weigh  about  twenty 
pounds  each.  Wrap  these  in  old  bagging,  and  tie 
your  anchor  cable  to  it.  Two  twenty-pound  stones 
will  hold  the  craft  in  ordinary  weather,  and  four 
<>f  them  will  keep  her  from  drifting  in  very 
stormy  weather. 

In  the  late  summer  you  can  haul  your  raft  up 
on  the  beach  and  leave  it  there  until  the  follow- 
ing year.  Run  a  rope  with  a  block  and  tackle 
around  a  tree,  and  three  or  four  boys  can  pull  the 
raft  up  easily.  When  high  and  dry  on  the  land, 
put  boxes  under  each  corner  to  take  the  weight 
off  the  barrels,  and  leave  it  there  for  the  winter. 
The  following  summer  it  can  be  launched  by 
rolling  it  back  into  the  water. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  PREPAREDNESS 

All  through  March  Congress  continued  to  strug- 
gle with  the  subject  of  preparedness.  Early  in 
the  month  the  Hay  J  bill  was  reported  favorably 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and 
placed  on  the  calendar.  When  a  bill  on  its  jour- 
ney through  the  House  reaches  the  calendar,  it 
is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  and  it  cannot 
be  taken  up  for  action  until  all  the  bills  which  are 
ahead  of  it  have  been  considered  or  removed.  It 
may  be  that  there  are  several  thousands  of  bills 
in  advance  of  it.  but  that  makes  no  difference;  as 
a  rule,  it  must  await  its  turn.  Since  this  is  so, 
many  a  calendar  bill  is  never  acted  upon  at  all, 
for  its  turn  never  comes  !  The  calendar  has  been 
called  the  "cemetery  of  legislative  hopes,"  be- 
cause so  many  bills  lie  buried  there. 

But  there  are  methods  by  which  important  bills 
may  be  taken  from  the  calendar  out  of  their  turn. 
One  of  these  methods  is  to  adopt  a  "special  rule*' 
for  the  consideration  of  a  certain  bill.  This  is 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  It  names 
a  day  and  hour  when  the  bill  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  calendar,  prescribes  the  length  of  time  the 
measure  shall  be  discussed,  and  states  the  precise 
time  when  it  shall  be  voted  upon.  When  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  brings  in  a  special  rule.it  is  usually 
adopted  by  the  House,  for  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  belong  to  the  political 
party  which  has  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  House. 
The  Committee  can  do  this  at  any  time,  and  a 
can  thus  determine  and  control  the  course  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  House,  it  is  a  most  powerful  body; 
and  of  all  the  rules  by  which  the  House  is  g 
erned  the  special  rule  is  the  most  important. 
After  the  Hay  bill  had  reached  the  calendar  it 

1  A  bill  is  usually  given  the  name  of  that  member  of 
Congress  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ports the  measure. 


was  soon  brought  before  the  House  by  means  of 
a  special  rule.    When  the  time  allowed  for  debate 
and   for  consideration  of  amendments  had  been 
consumed,   the   measure   was   passed   by   a   vote 
of  402  to  2.     It  was  then   sent  to  the   Senate. 
There  were  indications  that  the  Hay  bill  would 
undergo  some  changes  before  its  final  passage, 
but  it  seemed  likely  that  the  main  features  of  the 
measure  would  be  preserved,  and  that  it  would 
become  the  law  that  is  to  provide  for  the  kind  of 
defense  that  our  Xation  is  to  have  in  the  imme- 
diate future.     It  provides  for  a  regular  army  of 
140.000  men  and  a  reserve  force  of  about  425.000 
men.    As  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  it  differs 
little    from   the   measure   proposed   by   Secretary 
Garrison.     (See  Watch  Tower  for  April.)     But 
in  the  organization  of  the  reserve  force,  the  Hay 
bill  differs  widely  from  the  Garrison  plan.     Sec- 
retary Garrison  wanted  the  reserve  force  to  con- 
sist  of   volunteers   who   would   join    the   regular 
army  and  place  themselves  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  National  Government.    Chairman  Hay 
wants  the  reserve  force  to  consist  of  soldiers  be- 
longing to   the  organized  militia  of  the   several 
States,  that  is.  the  National  Guard.    This  organ- 
ized militia,  now  numbering  about  130.000,  under 
the  new  law  is  to  be  more  than  trebled  and  is  to 
be  trained  according  to  a  discipline  provided  by 
Congress.      In   times  of  peace  the  enlarged   Na- 
tional ( .uard  of  each  State  will  still  be  subject  to 
the  orders  of  the  governor,  just  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, but.  when  war  breaks  out  or  is  threatened, 
the  members  of   the   National   Guard   of  all   the 
States  will  become  soldiers  of  the  regular  armv, 
obedient  to  the  authority  of  the  President.     That 
is.  the  forty-eight  little  armies  of  the  States  will 
be  thrown  into  the  melting-pot,  so  to  say.  to  be 
fused  into  a  great  national  army.     Then  we  shall 
have  a  regular  army  consisting  of  140.000  men  as 
our  first  line  of  defense,  and  a  national  reserve 
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force  of  425,000  men  as  our  second  line.  Thus, 
if  the  Hay  bill  becomes  a  law,  we  shall  have  in 
time  of  war  nearly  600,000  trained  men  available 
for  service. 

THE  PURSUIT  OF  VILLA:  INVASION 
WITHOUT  INTERVENTION 

President  Wilson  has  at  last  decided  to  take 
things  in  hand  and  put  down  the  lawlessness 
which  has  prevailed  for  so  many  months  along 
the  Mexican  border.     When  Villa,  at  the  head  of 

a    thousand    bandits,    invaded    our    country    and 


Mexico  there  were  popular  rejoicings  when  the 
news  came  that  the  United  States  was  planning  to 
assist  Carranza  in  the  capture  of  Villa.  The  rail- 
roads of  Mexico  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  American  troops.  It  seemed  that  the  Mexi- 
cans were  as  anxious  to  catch  the  outlaw  as  were 
the  Americans.  Still,  the  expedition  created  a  deli- 
cate and  difficult  situation,  for  as  long  as  Ameri- 
can troops  were  on  Mexican  soil  there  was  dan- 
ger of  war.  The  danger  was  increased  by  false 
reports  and  rumors  inspired  in  some  cases,  as 
President  Wilson  declares,  by  Americans  who 
own  property  in  Mexico.     These  property  owners 
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killed  nearly  a  score  of  American  citizens,  the 
President,  for  a  while  at  least,  abandoned  his  pol- 
icy of  "watchful  waiting"  and  sent  an  armed  ex- 
pedition into  Mexico  in  pursuit  of  Villa  and  his 
murderous  followers.  In  doing  this,  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  thought  of  intervening  in  the  affairs 
of  the  neighboring  republic.  He  informed  Car- 
ranza, the  President  of  Mexico,  that  the  Mexican 
people  need  have  no  fear  that  war  would  be  made 
upon  them  or  that  any  portion  of  their  territory 
would  be  taken  from  them.  Carranza  took  our 
President  at  his  word  and  joined  with  him  in  his 
efforts  to  capture  Villa  and  bring  him  to  justice. 
The  action  of  President  Wilson  was  heartily  sup- 
ported by  Congress,  and  resolutions  were  passed 
by  that  body  declaring  that  the  United  States  did 
not  intend  to  do  anything  that  would  injure  Mex- 
ico as  a  sovereign  nation.  There  were  fears  that 
the  American  soldiers  would  be  attacked  by  the 
forces  of  Carranza,  but  these  misgivings  seemed 
to  be  without  foundation.  As  the  expedition  pro- 
ceeded, the  friendship  and  good-will  of  the  Mexi- 
cans were  shown  in  many  ways.     In  the  city  of 


desire  intervention  because  they  believe  it  will 
lead  to  the  conquest  by  the  United  States  of  the 
portion  of  Mexico  in  which  their  holdings  are  lo- 
cated, and  they  know,  of  course,  that  their  inter- 
ests will  be  better  protected  under  American  rule 
than  they  can  be  by  the  weak  government  of 
Mexico.  After  an  exciting  chase  of  more  than 
three  weeks  Villa  and  his  band  were  still  not 
captured.  Nevertheless,  our  troops  pressed  for- 
ward, following  the  bandits  far  into  the  interior 
of   Mexico. 

THE   FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION 

lb  FORE  the  establishment  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment, business  matters  of  every  kind  were 
under  the  control  of  the  State.  But  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  went  into  opera- 
tion in  1789,  gave  Congress  the  power  to  regulate 
trade  carried  on  between  the  States,  leaving  each 
State  the  power  to  regulate  in  its  own  way  trade 
carried  on  within  its  own  boundaries.     After  the 
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adoption  of  the  Constitution,  therefore,  interstate 
commerce,  which  includes  all  husiness  transac- 
tions beginning  in  one  State  and  ending  in 
another,  passed  under  the  control  of  the  National 
Government.  Many  years,  in  fact  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, passed  before  Congress  saw  fit  to  make  any 
great  use  of  its  power  over  interstate  commerce. 
About  thirty  years  ago,  however,  it  established 
(in  1887)  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
whose  duty  is  to  regulate  the  interstate  business 
of  railroads. 

But,  as  time  went  on,  Congress  found  that  it 
would  have  to  go  farther  in  the  use  of  its  power 
and  provide  for  the  regulation  of  other  things 
besides  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  freight. 
It  found  that  business  men,  when  competing  with 
each  other,  often  resorted  to  unfair  methods.  So 
Congress  in  1914  established  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  gave  it  power  so  to  supervise  the 
transactions  of  persons  and  corporations  (except- 
ing banks  and  railroads,  which  were  already  pro- 
vided for)  as  to  prevent  them  from  using  unfair 
methods  in  trade.  This  commission  is  composed 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  President. 
Each  commissioner  receives  a  salary  of  $10,000 
a  year.  The  commission  has  its  headquarters  at 
Washington,  but  it  will  hold  its  sessions  at  any 
place  that  may  be  most  convenient  to  the  persons 
interested  in  a  case.  The  commission  hears  com- 
plaints of  business  men  who  are  suffering  by 
reason  of  the  unfair  or  dishonest  practices  of 
their  rivals.  Among  the  things  complained  of 
are  false  advertising,  price  discriminations  (sell- 
ing to  one  person  at  one  price  and  to  another 
at  another  price*,  bribery  of  employees,  mis- 
branding of  goods,  rebates  (reductions  from  the 
regular  selling  price),  and  the  like.  Complaints 
come  from  business  men  of  almost  every  class — 
from  merchants,  manufacturers,  farmers.  And 
what  does  the  commission  do  with  the  com- 
plaints?  If,  after  investigation,  it  has  reason  to 
believe  that  a  complaint  is  just,  it  orders  the 
offending  party  to  desist  from  the  unfair  practice 
with  which  he  is  charged.  If  the  offender  obeys 
the  order  of  the  commission,  that  is  the  end  of 
the  matter.  If  he  does  not  obey,  he  is  liable  to 
be  brought  before  a  court  of  the  United  States. 
and  if  found  guilty,  to  be  punished  if  he  does  not 
desist  from  the  unfair  practice.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  are  a  good  many  "it's"  here, 
and  that  a  great  many  things  have  to  be  done 
before  the  wrongdoer  can  be  actually  punished 
for  his  offense.  Thus  far.  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission has  not  resulted  in  the  punishment  of  any 
person. 

But  it  is  no  cause  for  wonder  that  the  Trade 
Commission  has  accomplished  little.     It  has  been 


in  existence  only  about  a  year,  and  its  power  now 
is  greatly  limited.  But  Congress  can  increase  its 
power.  The  great  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion at  first  could  do  very  little,  but.  as  the  years 
passed.  Congress  gave  it  more  and  more  power, 
and  at  last  it  was  vested  with  authority  to  fix 
even  the  rates  which  railroads  should  charge.  It 
may  be  that  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  also  be  increased  from  time  to 
time,  and  that  some  day  it  will  become  one  of  the 
most  powerful  agencies  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

THE  VOICE  OF  BUSINESS  IN  THE 
HALLS  OF  CONGRESS 

Several  years  ago  there  was  organized  at  the 
city  of  Washington  a  body  known  as  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.    The  organization  was  formed  for  the  pur- 

of  protecting  and  promoting  the  interests  of 
all  persons,  firms,  and  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States.  Almost  every  city 
has  a  local  chamber  of  commerce  to  foster  the 
business  interests  of  the  particular  community; 
but  before  the  appearance  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  there  was  no 
organization  to  foster  the  commercial  welfare  of 
the  whole  Nation.  The  new  National  Chamber, 
which  was  organized  in  April,  1912,  took  up  its 
work  in  vigorous  fashion,  and  it  quickly  grew  to 
be  a  body  of  remarkable  proportions  and  strength. 
It  has  its  headquarters  in  a  large  building  whose 
windows  look  out  upon  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Building.  Nearly  fifty  men  and  women  are 
employed  in  its  offices.  It  has  all  the  money  it 
needs  to  carry  on  its  work,  for  it  is  supported  by 
the  contributions  received  from  over  700  cham- 
bers of  commerce  located  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Its  total  membership  represents  more  than 
300,000  corporations,  firms,  and  individuals.  This 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  therefore,  is  a 

»nl}-  capable  of  doing  big  things.     We  are 
already  hearing  much   about   it   and   it   is  likely 
that,  as  time  goes  on.  we  shall  hear  much  more. 
The  chief  work  of  this  giantlike  organization 

keep  Congress  informed  as  to  the  wishes  of 
business  men  and  the  actual  commercial  needs  of 
the  Nation.  Whenever  a  great  question  arises 
upon  which  it  is  important  that  the  views  and 
sentiments  of  business  men  shall  be  known,  the 
National  Chamber  submits  the  question  to  its 
members  to  be  voted  upon.  For  example,  much 
fault  has  been  found  with  a  law  known  as  the 
Seaman's  Act.  which  Congress  a  short  time  ago 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  greater  safety 
for  seamen  and  for  those  who  travel  on  the  sea. 
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Shall  this  Seaman's  Act  be  repealed?  The  Na- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  present  time 
is  submitting  this  very  question  to  its  members. 
Hundreds  of  local  chambers  of  commerce  and 
trade  organizations  and  many  thousands  of  busi- 
ness men  will  vote  yes  or  no  upon  this  question, 
and  Congress  will  be  informed  of  the  results  of 
the  voting.  In  this  way  the  National  Chamber 
causes  the  voice  of  the  business  world  to  be  heard 
in  the  halls  of  Congress.  As  long  as  it  shall  con- 
duct the  voting  fairly  and  cause  the  true  voice  to 
be  heard,  it  will  perform  a  most  useful  and  im- 
portant service.  But  if  it  should  at  any  time 
conduct  the  voting  unfairly  and  carry  false 
reports  to  Congress,  it  would  result  in  serious 
mischief.  For  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that. the 
powerful  machinery  of  such  an  organization, 
working  in  such  a  way,  can  be  used  for  evil  as 
well  as  for  good. 

A  GREAT  WAR-COUNCIL  AND  A 
LEAGUE  OF  PEACE 

While  the  big  guns  around  Verdun  were  boom- 
ing, during  the  last  days  of  March,  there  was 
held  not  far  away,  at  Paris,  a  war  council  of  all 
the  powers  banded  against  Germany  and  Austria. 
Eight  nations  — Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Serbia,  Russia,  and  Japan — were 
represented  at  the  conference.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  there  been  a  gathering  of 
men  who  have  represented  greater  interests  than 
were  represented  in  this  council.  The  territory 
controlled  by  their  nations  amounts  to  more  than 


half  the  entire  land  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
people  under  their  sway  number  more  than  half 
of  the  world's  entire  population.  The  meeting 
was  quite  generally,  and  perhaps  justly,  regarded 
as  the  greatest  event  which  has  occurred  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  representatives 
came  together  to  agree  upon  a  course  of  military 
action  by  which  the  combined  strength  of  the  Al- 
lies may  be  thrown  against  their  enemy,  and  to 
decide  upon  the  terms  of  peace  which  shall  be 
offered  when  the  enemy  is  conquered.  For  the 
conference  met  in  a  spirit  of  hopefulness,  and 
every  member  glowed  with  the  certainty  of  vic- 
tory for  the  Allies.  The  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing were  not  made  public,  but  it  is  known  that 
harmony  prevailed,  and  that  all  who  sat  around 
the  council  table  were  united  in  the  determina- 
tion not  to  lay  down  arms  until  the  Allies  shall 
have  imposed  their  own  peace  upon  Germany. 
"Let  America  realize  once  for  all,"  said  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  representatives,  "that 
the  Allies  are  absolutely  determined,  absolutely 
united.  However  long  it  takes,  however  hard  the 
task,  there  will  be  no  peace  until  Germany  is  con- 
quered. That  is  the  message  of  the  Paris  con- 
ference to  the  world." 

If  the  Allies  shall  win,  the  council  of  war 
which  assembled  in  March  may  prove  to  be  the 
first  step  in  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Peace. 
It  is  generally  known  that  the  Allied  nations  are 
hoping  that  the  outcome  of  the  war  will  be  to  put 
an  end  to  great  military  establishments  in  Europe, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  members  of  the  War 
Council  gave  the  pledge  that  their  governments 
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will  take  measures  to  make  such  conflicts  as  the 
present  impossible  in  the  future.  In  other  words, 
it  seems  that  the  council  planned  not  only  to 
bring  the  present  war  to  an  end,  but  also  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe  for  future  generations. 
If  the  plans  in  this  direction  shall  be  realized,  the 
meeting  of  the  council  will  prove  to  be  much  more 
than  the  greatest  event  of  the  present  war:  it  will 
be  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

THE  GREAT  WAR 

The  Great  War  seems  to  be  bringing  but  little 
fame  and  glory  to  those  who  are  fighting  the  bat- 
tles. We  hear  much  of  drives  and  assaults  and 
sieges,  but  of  individual  generals  and  heroes  we 
hear  almost  nothing  at  all.  This  is  strangely  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  in  the 
past.  Heretofore,  war  has  been 
the  sure  road  to  fame.  Our 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  when 
reading  the  news  of  our  Civil 
War,  were  thrilled  by  stirring 
accounts  of  the  doings  of  par- 
ticular men — of  Grant  and  Lee 
and  Sheridan,  of  "Stonewall" 
Jackson  and  Thomas  and  Sher- 
man. The  achievements  of 
these  men  were  heralded  from 
day  to  day,  and  by  the  time 
the  war  was  over  they  had 
achieved  a  world-wide  fame. 
How  different  from  this  it  is 
to-day !  We  read  pages  and 
pages  of  news  of  the  Great 
War  without  meeting  with  the 
name  of  a  single  commander. 
You  could  count  on  your  fin- 
gers all  the  generals  who  have 
won  renown,  and  have  per- 
haps two  or  three  fingers  to 
spare. 

The  reason  that  war  is  being  robbed  of  its 
glory  is  because  it  is  conducted  in  such  a  mechan- 
ical, businesslike  fashion.  Never  before  have  sci- 
ence and  invention  played  such  an  important  part 
in  military  operations  as  they  have  in  this  Euro- 
pean conflict.  The  battle-fields  are  vast,  well- 
ordered  establishments  resembling  factories,  in 
which  the  officers  are  the  superintendents  and  the 
soldiers  are  the  mechanics.  Most  of  the  fighting 
is  done  with  machines.  Skilled  aviators  in  aero- 
planes perform  the  task  formerly  assigned  to 
scouts.  The  heavily  armed  automobile  does  much 
of  the  work  hitherto  done  by  the  cavalry.  In 
place  of  the  rifle  is  the  machine-gun  that  shoots 
four  hundred  times  a  minute.     As  the  work  of 


death  and  destruction  goes  on.  science  comes  to 
the  aid  of  the  soldier  and  supplies  every  possible 
need.  For  the  wounded  there  are  surgeons  and 
physicians  and  trained  nurses,  and  near  at  hand 
is  the  fully  equipped  military  hospital.  For  the 
hungry  there  is  the  field-kitchen  in  the  form  of  a 
great  box-wagon  in  which  plenty  of  properly 
cooked  food  can  be  had.  In  former  wars  the 
troops  prepared  their  own  food  over  camp-fires, 
but  in  this  war  they  do  no  cooking. 

In  the  drive  against  Verdun  the  machines  of 
death  worked  all  through  March  with  the  regu- 
larity of  a  clock,  yet  at  the  beginning  of  April  it 
was  impossible  to  say  that  either  side  had  won. 
The  onset  of  the  Germans  was  met  by  the  French 
with  such  firm  resistance  that  it  seemed  that  an 
irresistible  force  had  been  throwing  itself  against 
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a  barrier  that  was  immovable  and  impenetrable. 
The  Germans  had  gained  a  few  square  miles  of 
territory,  but  the  conquest  seemed  to  have  cost 
vastly  more  than  it  was  worth.  While  this  was 
going  on  at  the  western  front,  the  Russians  be- 
came unusually  active.  They  assumed  the  offen- 
sive on  the  long  line  of  the  eastern  front  from 
the  Baltic  Sea  to  Rumania,  and  any  success  that 
the  Germans  may  have  won  in  France  was  fully 
offset  by  Russian  victories  in  Turkey,  Poland,  and 
1  lungary. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  the  situation  at  the  end 
of  the  twentieth  month  remained  unchanged;  the 
iron  ring  which  the  Allies  have  forged  around 
the  Teutons  was  still  unbroken. 
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The  English  skylark  nests  on  the  ground,  but 
soars  so  high  that  it  is  only  a  speck  and  a  voice  in 
the  far-away  blue.  Some  of  our  great  writers 
have  been  like  that,  starting  in  the  humblest 
homes,  but  reaching  a  heaven  in  their  singing 
flight  never  dreamed  of  in  their  first  nesting- 
places.  Speaking  of  the  Brontes,  Thackeray  ex- 
claimed: "What  a  story  is  that  of  the  family  of 
poets  in  their  solitude  yonder  on  the  gloomy 
Yorkshire  moors  !" 

One  hundred  years  ago,  on  x\pril  21,  1816, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  the  best  known  of  three  famous 
sisters,  was  born  at  Thornton,  England ;  but  the 
home  the  world  remembers  as  hers  is  the  one  at 
Haworth.  She  was  not  yet  five  years  old  when, 
in  the  winter  of  1820,  her  father  and  mother 
brought  her  and  their  five  other  little  children 
to  the  stone  house  on  the  bleak  hill.  Imagine  the 
excitement  of  the  Yorkshire  neighbors  and  their 
children  when  seven  carts,  heavily  loaded  with 
furniture,  toiled  up  to  the  new  parson's  door. 

At  this  time  Mrs.  Bronte  was  very  delicate, 
and  she  grew  weaker  with  the  coming  of  spring, 
ller  oldest  child,  Maria,  only  six  or  seven,  was 
already  taking  responsibilities  and  helping  with 
the  younger  children  in  numberless  ways.  When 
the  tired  mother  died  the  next  September,  the 
small  Maria  tried  as  well  as  she  could  to  be  a 
mother  in  her  place,  and  would  lead  the  others 
(six  little  children  taking  hold  of  hands)  to  their 
great  wonderland  — the  moors.  Instinct  seemed 
to  tell  her  that  this  was  the  best  nursery  she  could 
find  for  so  many  babies,  some  of  them  barely 
able  to  toddle  and  constantly  picked  up  and  helped 
on  by  the  others.  Winter  fringed  the  crags  with 
ice ;  spring  glorified  them  with  golden  primroses 
(soft  bunches  of  sunshine  for  little  hands)  ;  and 
summer  offered  a  daily  concert  of  throstles,  larks. 
and  linnets. 

About  a  year  after  Mrs.  Bronte  died,  one  of 
her  sisters,  Miss  Branwell,  came  to  live  at  the 
parsonage  to  help  with  the  housekeeping  and  the 
children.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  faithful  aunt, 
with  considerable  real  affection  for  her  nieces 
and  nephew,  but,  in  the  eyes  of  the  children, 
rather  prim  and  exacting.  She  did  not  like 
Yorkshire.  She  complained  bitterly  of  the  win- 
ter winds  which  fought  around  the  parsonage  as 
if  they  would  tear  it  to  shreds.    To  keep  her  feet 


off  the  cold,  stone  floors,  she  clicked  about  the 
house  in  pattens.  While  deep  snow  heaped  the 
moors  with  drifts  of  white,  she  sighed  for  balmy 
Penzance  and  its  lovely  gardens.  Xow,  children 
as  keen  as  the  Brontes  could  not  fail  to  realize, 
at  least  the  older  ones,  that  "Aunt"  had  left  Pen- 
zance for  their  sakes.  They  loved  the  moors, 
with  all  their  bleakness ;  but  they  could  not  make 
the  bluebells  and  heather  come  back  before  their 
time,  nor  fill  the  empty  nests  with  song.  The 
best  they  could  do  was  to  accept  the  routine  es- 
tablished by  Aunt's  strict  commands,  though  I 
suppose  they  did  not  love  it  any  better  than  other 
children.  When  they  grew  old  enough  to  learn. 
Miss  Branwell  turned  her  bedroom  into  a  school 
and  taught  them  there  at  regular  hours.  At 
other  hours  they  sewed  and  cooked  and  swept, 
growing  unconsciously  into  fine  housekeepers. 
Aunt  ate  with  the  children  when  she  was  well 
enough ;  their  father  regularly  had  his  dinner 
alone.  Just  before  bedtime  they  assembled  for 
family  prayers. 

In  such  a  childhood  as  this  there  was  little 
place  for  play— no  dancing,  no  pranks,  no  games 
except  the  quiet  ones  the  children  themselves  in- 
vented. Instead,  they  walked  alone  on  the  moors, 
told  stories,  or  sewed.  Two  samplers  show  the 
work  of  their  little  fingers.  ''Maria  Bronte  fin- 
ished this  Sampler  on  the  16th  of  May  at  the  age 
of  eight  years,"  says  one.  "Elizabeth  Bronte  fin- 
ished this  Sampler  the  27th  of  July  at  the  age  of 
seven  years,"  says  the  other. 

Reading  was  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  the 
children  and  was  the  foundation  of  most  of  their 
games.  One  winter  evening  when  they  were  sit- 
ting around  the  fire  in  Tabby's  kitchen,  Bran- 
well exclaimed  : 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do  !" 

"Wha,  ya  may  go  t'  bed."  was  Tabby's  short 
answer. 

"\  'd  rather  do  anything  than  that." 

"Why  are  you  so  glum  to-night.  Tabby?"  said 
Charlotte.  "Oh,  suppose  we  each  bad  an  island 
of  our  own  !" 

Then,  in  quick  succession,  the  children  chose 
their  islands,  and  soon  peopled  them  with  John 
Bull,  Walter  Scott,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
other  heroes.  So  it  was  that  much  of  the  fun  the 
children  had  together  lav  in  their  absorbing  love 
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of  books  and  in  the  harmony  of  their  active  imag- 
inations. 

In  July,  four  years  after  the  Brontes  moved  to 
Haworth,  the  two  oldest  girls.  Maria  and  Eliza- 
beth, were  sent  to  a  boarding-school  at  Cowan's 
Bridge.  The  next  September  Charlotte  and 
Emily  joined  them,  though  Charlotte  was  only 
eight,  and  Emily,  "a  darling  child,  quite  the  pet 
nursling  of  the  school."  only  six.  Though  several 
people  say  that  "Jane  Eyre"  greatly  exaggerates 
the  poorness  and  the  scantiness  of  the  food  at 
Cowan's  Bridge,  by  far  the  best  idea  we  can  get 
of  this  school  is  from  the  life 
at  Lowood  in  that  novel.  When 
the  little  Brontes  went  there, 
the  school  was  not  fully  estab- 
lished, and  it  may  be  that  pro- 
visions were  better  later  on. 
In  contrast  to  modern  board- 
ing-schools with  sunny  rooms 
in  blue-and-white  or  rose,  soft 
couches  deep  in  pillows,  and 
walls  hung  with  photographs 
and  banners,  the  girls  here 
slept  in  one  long  room,  with 
beds  in  rows  like  a  hospital 
ward,  two  sleepers  in  each  bed. 
Though  their  parents  paid  a 
small  sum  for  their  care  and 
teaching,  somehow  the  girls 
felt  like  charity-children.  The 
food  was  scarcely  better  than 
at  Squeers's  school  in  "Nicho- 
las Nickleby."  The  breakfast  at 
Dotheboys  Hall  was  a  strange, 
brown  concoction  "like  diluted 
pincushions":  at  Cowan's  Bridge  it  was  often 
burnt  porridge.  Accustomed  as  the  little  Brontes 
were  to  the  simplest  possible  fare— potatoes,  milk- 
pudding.  Scotch  porridge  (  shared  with  their 
dogs  ).  and  seldom  any  meat  — they  had  always  had 
food  that  was  dainty  and  well  cooked.  Often 
here  at  school  they  could  not  even  taste  what  was 
set  before  them.  Let  us  peep  into  "Jane  Eyre" 
and  see  what  the  place  was  like.  Eighty  girls,  in 
coarse  brown  dresses  all  alike,  are  studying  by 
the  scant  light  of  candles  and  trying  to  whisper 
their  lessons  into  their  brains.  "Monitors,  fetch 
the  supper-trays  !"  interrupts  a  teacher. 

The  older  girls  rise,  glide  from  the  room,  and 
return,  carrying  large  trays.  No  chocolate  with 
whipped  cream,  no  little  fancy  cakes  with  pink 
or  orange  icing.  In  the  middle  of  each  of  these 
trays  is  a  pitcher  of  water,  a  plate  of  broken-up 
oat-cakes,  and  a  thick  mug  common  to  all. 

Helen  Burns  in  "Jane  Eyre"  is  Maria  Bronte. 
Poor  Helen.'     None  of  her   faults  went  unno- 


ticed. The  girls  to-day  would  say  her  teachers 
nagged  her. 

"Burns,  you  are  standing  on  the  side  of  your 
shoe:  turn  your  toes  out  immediately."  "Burns, 
you  poke  your  chin  most  unpleasantly:  draw  it 
in."  "Burns.  I  insist  on  your  holding  your  head 
up:  I  will  not  have  you  before  me  in  that  atti- 
tude." 

To  only  one  teacher  did  Helen's  grasp  of 
her  lessons  — her  real  brilliancy— appeal  as  a  vir- 
tue offsetting  untidyness.  Miss  Temple  really 
loved  her.  and  her  tea  with  toast  and  seed-cake 
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came  like  a  benediction  into  her  life.  There  were 
many  moments  when  Maria  Bronte  might  have 
been  setting  a  bureau  drawer  in  order  which  she 
spent  in  reading  hungrily,  or  perhaps  even  in 
dreaming  of  home  — the  dear  north  country  of 
England  and  the  little  brook  bubbling  its  way 
through  Deepderi.  There  was  a  brook,  bless  it. 
owan's  Bridge,  and  sometimes  the  Brontes 
would  stand  on  stones  in  the  gurgling  water  to 
watch  it.    I  suppose  it  reminded  them  of  home. 

But  they  were  soon  to  be  released  from  their 
prison.  A  low  fever  broke  out  in  the  school.  In 
the  spring,  when  flowers  were  beginning  to  peep 
in  tin-  L.rra-->  by  the  brookside,  Maria  l,tl-\v  sud- 
denly ill  — not  with  the  fever  that  was  spreading 
among  the  other  irirls.  but  with  something  else. 
She  was  hurried  home  early  in  the  next  May.  only 
a  few  days  before  she  died.  Her  ten-year-old  sis- 
ter, Elizabeth,  a  year  younger  than  Maria,  soon 
developed  the  same  strange  illness,  and  she,  too, 
was  sent  home  to  die  in  only  a  little  over  a  month. 
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This  left  Charlotte,  at  nine,  as  head  of  the 
family  in  brave  Maria's  place,  though,  of  course, 
Aunt  Branwell  considered  herself  mother- 
superior  and  Tabby— their  faithful  old  servant- 
offered  opinions  on  all  subjects.  Why  Mr. 
Bronte,  after  such  a  bitter  experience,  sent  Char- 
lotte and  Emily  back  to  the  same  school  the  next 
fall,  no  one  knows ;  but  fortunately,  before  many 
months,  he  realized  that  it  was  too  damp  there 
for  safety,  and  they  were  allowed  to  return  home. 

Five  years  slipped  by.  Warm  fires  in  winter 
kept  the  children  snug  from  snow  and  wind. 
There  were  plenty  of  books,  and  Tabby  was  a 
tireless  listener  to  their  stories  and  a  tireless 
teacher  of  housework.  But  evidently  Mr.  Bronte 
was  not  sure  this  education  was  sufficient ;  and  so 
when  Charlotte  was  fourteen,  he  sent  her  to  Miss 
Wooler's  school  at  Roehead.  It  was  the  middle 
of  January.  As  cold  at  heart  as  she  was  in  hands 
and  feet,  the  lonely  girl,  in  queer  old-fashioned 
clothes,  stepped  from  a  covered  cart  into  the 
strangeness  of  a  new  school.  Though  there  were 
only  eight  or  ten  other  pupils,  I  suppose— like  the 
Mary  who  wrote  her  first  impressions — they  all 
studied  the  new-comer,  perhaps  laughed  at  her. 

"She  looked  a  little  old  woman,  so  short- 
sighted that  she  always  appeared  to  be  seeking 
something,  and  moving  her  head  from  side  to  side 
to  catch  a  sight  of  it.  She  was  very  shy  and 
nervous,  and  spoke  with  a  strong  Irish  accent. 
When  a  book  was  given  her,  she  dropped  her 
head  over  it  till  her  nose  nearly  touched  it,  and 
when  she  was  told  to  hold  her  head  up,  up  went 
the  book  after  it,  still  close  to  her  nose,  so  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  help  laughing." 

Queer  as  the  little  stranger  looked,  she  prob- 
ably felt  queerer  still.  She  knew  no  grammar 
whatever,  and  almost  no  geography.  She  did 
not  play  ball.  She  did  not  fish.  But  she  knew 
by  heart  many  of  the  poems  that  the  others  were 
just  learning,  and  she  understood  them  far  better. 
She  loved  her  lessons  with  Miss  Wooler,  who  was 
so  fine  a  teacher  that  she  made  her  pupils  go 
beyond  the  set  tasks,  either  from  love  of  learning 
or  eagerness  to  please. 

What  Charlotte  learned  at  Miss  Wooler's  she 
tried  during  the  next  few  years  to  pass  on  to  her 
two  younger  sisters.  From  nine  till  half  past 
twelve  she  taught  or  drew.  Then  all  three  girls 
walked  on  the  moors.  From  dinner  till  tea-time 
they  sewed.  It  was  a  monotonous  routine,  but 
just  such  as  met  with  their  aunt's  approval. 

In  the  summer  of  1835  Charlotte  went  back  to 
Miss  Wrooler's  as  a  teacher,  and  Emily  went  with 
her  as  a  pupil.  Whatever  homesickness  any  of 
the  Brontes  had  endured  up  to  this  time  was 
multiplied     fourfold     in     Emily's     liberty-loving 


heart.  Each  day,  during  her  three  months'  exile 
at  Roehead,  it  seemed  to  grow  worse ;  she  was 
literally  sick  from  home-longing.  One  of  her 
poems  tells  the  ache  of  it : 

There  is  a  spot,  'mid  barren  hills, 

Where  winter  howls  and  driving  rain; 

But,  if  the  dreary  tempest  chills, 
There  is  a  light  that  warms  again. 

The  house  is  old,  the  trees  are  bare, 
Moonless  above  bends  twilight's  dome  ; 

But  what  on  earth  is  half  so  dear — 
So  longed  for — as  the  hearth  of  home? 

Emily  could  not  bear  it !  Her  illness  threat- 
ened consumption,  and  she  was  sent  home  to  the 
one  doctor  in  the  world  for  her — the  moors. 
There  they  were :  the  heather,  "the  moor  sheep 
feeding  everywhere,"  the  winding  paths  made  by 
their  wanderings, 

The  distant,  dreamy,  dim  blue  chain 
Of  mountains  circling  every  side. 

Their  own  child  had  come  back  to  them.  Emily 
grew  better  immediately. 

Ellen  Nussey,  Charlotte's  dear  friend  who  vis- 
ited the  Brontes  during  the  next  summer,  tells  us 
that  on  the  moors  Emily's  nature  changed  from 
somber  to  gay.  There,  she  was  a  child  in  play- 
fulness. Those  who  read  her  masterpiece, 
"Wuthering  Heights,"  forget  for  a  few  moments 
its  immense  power  and  brutality  and  find  them- 
selves wondering  whether  Cathy  was  not  the  kind 
of  child  Emily  would  have  liked  to  be  had  heaven 
excused  her  from  stitching  samplers  and  blessed 
her  instead  with  a  galloping  pony  that  answered 
her  whistle  like  a  dog. 

"Oh,  I  should  like  to  be  riding  Minny  down 
there  !     I  should  like  to  be  climbing  up  there  !" 

There  are  few  pages  in  literature  more  rollick- 
ingly  glad  with  summer  than  her  description  of 
the  pleasantest  way  to  spend  a  hot  July  day 
"rocking  in  a  rustling  green  tree,"  cool  breezes 
swaying  the  moor-grass,  and  the  whole  world  full 
of  singing  birds. 

Charlotte  must  have  done  duty  as  a  parson's 
daughter  immeasurably  better  than  Emily.  She 
must  have  been  a  kind  of  priestess  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, knowing  her  father's  parishioners  in 
that  intimate  sort  of  way  that  leads  people  to  tell 
how  the  hens  are  laving,  or  to  ask  cures  for  the 
children's  toothaches.  Even  at  long  distances  she 
was  known  and  called  by  name.  One  day,  away 
off  on  the  moors,  an  old  woman  met  her  and 
called  out,  in  her  rich  Yorkshire  dialect:  "How! 
.Miss  Bronte!  Have  yah  seen  aught  o'  my  calf? 
Yah  know,  it  's  getting  up  like  now  between  a 
cow  and  a  calf— what  we  call  a  stirk,  yah  know, 
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Miss  Bronte;  will  yah  turn  it  this  way  if  yah 
happen  to  see  't,  as  yah  're  going  hack ;  nah  do, 
Miss  Bronte."  For  years,  Charlotte  poured  tea 
and  passed  toast  with  a  parson's  daughter's  pa- 
tient faithfulness,  politely  listening  to  the  empty 
formalities  of  countless  curates.  Meanwhile, 
Emily,  who  could  be  shaped  to  no  mold,  sought 
outdoor  freedom,  and,  while  Charlotte  graciously 
offered  a  fourth  cup  of  tea,  would  dart  into  the 
house  and  out  again  without  speaking.     She  had 


Courtesy  ol  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

CHARLOTTE   BRON  I  i'. 
(From  the  drawing  by  George  Richmond,  1850.) 

an  appointment  with  her  four-footed  friend, 
Keeper,  where  the  gray  crags  met  the  sky  and  the 
bluebells  "clouded  the  hills  with  a  lilac  mist." 

Though  Emily  had  no  patience  with  social  con- 
ventions, she  shirked  none  of  the  housework,  and 
though  she  studied  German  while  she  kneaded  the 
bread,  she  turned  out  the  prettiest  and  lightest 
loaf  of  the  family.  She  tried  to  do  her  share, 
too,  when,  as  the  years  went  on,  the  poor  parson's 
daughters  saw  that  they  must  help  with  the  fam- 
ily expenses.  Though  none  of  them  loved  teach- 
ing, it  was  possible  and  respectable,  and  so  we 
find  them  as  teachers  in  several  different  "situ- 
ations": Emily,  for  six  miserable  months  at  a 
school  in  Halifax,  Yorkshire  ("hard  labor  from 
six  in  the  morning  till  eleven  at  night  with  only 
half  an  hour  of  exercise  between");  Charlotte 
and  Anne  trying  their  skill  as  governesses.  Their 
pride  suffered  fearfully  in  these  positions,  for 
they  were  looked  on  almost  as  servants. 


Poor  girls,  tossed  about  to  so  many  different 
places  !  Whenever  they  had  a  chance,  they  were 
rare  home-makers  — considerate  of  their  aunt  and 
father,  kind  to  their  servants,  warmly  knit  in 
love  to  each  other.  The  talented  Branwell,  their 
only  brother,  might  be  called  the  family  shadow, 
except  as  a  shadow  weighs  nothing,  and  he  was 
the  heavy  load  of  their  lives.  Much  had  been 
sacrificed  for  him  to  study  art ;  but  he  had  failed, 
not  only  practically  but  morally,  and  returned 
home  to  live  in  idleness.  He  drank ;  he  took 
opium ;  he  kept  the  family  in  constant  fear. 

Another  problem,  much  less  serious,  was  faith- 
ful old  Tabby.  A  few  days  after  the  Christmas 
of  1837,  she  fell  on  the  ice  and  broke  her  leg. 
Miss  Branwell,  with  her  plain  common  sense, 
urged  them  to  send  the  old  servant,  who  was  now 
between  sixty-five  and  seventy,  to  live  with  a 
sister;  she  would  never  be  useful  again  and  would 
be  a  great  care  and  expense.  But  the  loyal  girls 
would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing.  Tabby  was  a 
regular  member  of  the  family,  and  they  would 
not  abandon  her  now.  They  had  adjusted  them- 
selves, with  the  years,  to  her  increasing  helpless- 
ness. When  she  grew  deaf,  Charlotte  had  gone 
with  her  to  the  moors  to  shout  the  family  news, 
which  Tabby  insisted  on  hearing ;  when  she  grew 
too  blind  to  see  the  eyes  in  the  potatoes,  Char- 
lotte had  cut  them  out  herself  (but  only  when 
Tabby  was  not  looking).  When  Martha,  who 
came  to  help  Tabby,  was  sick,  she  was  cared  for 
with  the  same  faithfulness. 

Other  members  of  the  family  were  their  happy 
pets:  a  hawk,  a  canary,  a  little  cat,  and  the  three 
dogs— Tiger,  Flossy,  and  Keeper.  In  the  deep 
snows  of  February  the  outdoor  birds  were  remem- 
bered, and  the  redbreasts  hopped  to  the  Brontes' 
windows  for  their  never-forgotten  crumbs. 

Emily's  passionate  love  for  animals  sometimes 
got  her  into  trouble.  Almost  any  dog  could 
"snoozle"  his  way  into  her  friendship.  One  day 
when  she  met  a  strange  dog  with  his  tongue 
hanging  out  thirstily,  she  offered  him  a  drink  of 
water,  only  to  be  rewarded  by  a  spring  and  the 
maddened  grip  of  his  teeth.  With  her  usual 
Spartan  grit,  she  walked  straight  to  Tabby's  kit- 
chen and  burned  the  bitten  place  with  a  hot  iron 
before  she  said  a  word  to  any  one.  Another  day 
she  had  to  discipline  her  beloved  bulldog,  Keeper, 
—  the  great  savage  fellow  who  used  to  lie  beside 
her  while  she  read,  sitting  on  the  hearth-rug  like 
a  boy,  with  one  arm  around  her  hairy  comrade's 
neck.  Hut  Keeper  had  one  fault  — he  would  lie  on 
the  beds.  Emily  had  been  warned  that  if  she 
ever  whipped  him,  he  would  spring  at  her  throat. 
Yet  he  continued  to  choose  the  fairest  counter- 
pane as  his  rightful  resting-place,  without  either 
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wilting  his  feet  or  taking  off  his  shoes.  Of 
course  Emily  was  blamed  for  his  sins,  and  the 
wrathful  Tabby  was  tried  beyond  bearing.  And 
so  Emily  promised  that  the  next  time  he  tres- 
passed she  would  teach  him  a  lasting  lesson.  The 
dreadful  day  came.  Half  in  fear  and  half  in 
triumph,  Tabby  brought  the  news  that  Keeper  was 
snoozing,  with  his  usual  assurance,  on  one  of  the 
snowy  beds.  True  to  her  word,  Emily  dragged 
him  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  out  of  the  room 
and  down  the  stairs  to  the  hall,  where,  with  her 
bare  fist,  she  struck  him  across  his  fiery  eyes, 
blinding  and  stunning  him  so  that  he  did  not 
spring.  It  was  a  conquest  of  will  and  anger  and 
love,  followed  by  tender  nursing  at  Emily's  own 
hands,  and  sealed  by  Keeper's  everlasting  devo- 
tion. At  her  funeral,  he  lay  in  the  pew  at  the  fam- 
ily's feet,  and  he  never,  never  could  be  comforted. 

But  once  more  in  their  lifetime  Charlotte  and 
Emily  had  to  tear  themselves  from  the  dogs  and 
home  and  so  much  that  was  dear.  In  the  winter 
of  1842,  with  the  hope  of  sometime  having  a 
school  of  their  own,  they  went  to  Madame 
Heger's,  in  Brussels,  to  study  foreign  languages. 
Charlotte's  wonderfully  written  novel,  "Villette," 
which  vividly  pictures  this  school,  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  so  true  that  some  of  the  people 
who  found  themselves  in  the  story  complained  of 
little  changes  in  facts  quite  as  if  the  whole  world 
knew  it  was  a  personal  record. 

When  the  girls  were  called  home  the  next  Oc- 
tober by  their  aunt's  death,  though  they  both 
grieved  truly  for  the  cause  of  their  sudden  jour- 
ney, Emily  was  not  sorry  that  it  meant  Haworth 
for  her  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  In  a  few  months, 
however,  Charlotte,  happier  in  Brussels  than  her 
sister  had  been,  returned  there  to  teach  English. 

The  last  educational  scheme,  of  which  they  had 
all  thought  from  time  to  time,  — to  turn  the  par- 
sonage into  a  school,  — failed  completely.  Not 
one  pupil  applied.  "Getting  pupils,"  Charlotte  said, 
"is  unlike  getting  any  other  sort  of  goods." 

But  after  all,  the  Brontes  are  not  chiefly  known 
oil  her  as  homesick  school-girls  or  as  teachers. 
While  they  struggled  bravely  to  learn  and  earn, 
their  active  minds  worked  along  another  line. 
Four  years  after  they  first  went  to  Brussels,  at 
their  own  expense  and  with  small  effect  on  the 
world,  they  published  a  book  of  poems,  all  three 
girls  contributing.  They  wrote  under  the  assumed 
names  of  Ciirrer,  Kllis.  and  Acton  Bell,  keeping 
their  own  initials  only.  Charlotte  was  Currer ; 
Emily,  Ellis;  Anne,  Acton.  When  their  three 
novels  were  published  the  next  year,  they  kept 
the  same  names,  and,  to  the  world,  "Jane  Eyre" 
was  written  by  Currer  Bell;  "Wuthering 
Heights,"  by  Ellis  Bell;  "Agnes  Grey,"  by  Acton 


Bell.  Sometimes  the  girls  had  considerable  fun 
over  the  reviews,  for  many  of  the  critics  judged 
from  the  power  of  their  work  that  they  were 
men  — the  Bells  must  be  three  brutal  brothers! 
Meanwhile,  three  slender  sisters  hovered  over 
their  home  fire,  enjoying  the  secret  shared  only 
with  each  other.  They  had  written  without  their 
father's  knowledge.  After  he  had  left  his  study, 
given  his  useless  warning,  ''Don't  be  up  late, 
children,"  as  he  passed  the  dining-room  door, 
wound  the  clock  on  the  stairs,  and  disappeared, 
they  had  begun  to  pace  the  floor  in  the  freedom 
of  solitude,  talking  over  their  plans  together. 
When,  printed  and  bound  and  favorably  re- 
viewed, "Jane  Eyre"  was  first  shown  to  Mr. 
Bronte,  he  imagined  that  it  was  new  also  to 
Emily  and  Anne.  "Girls,"  he  said,  "do  you  know- 
Charlotte  has  been  writing  a  book,  and  it  is  much 
better  than  likely?"  No  news  to  them!  The 
union  between  the  sisters  was  beautiful.  Char- 
lotte almost  adored  Emily.  "I  think  Emily  seems 
the  nearest  thing  to  my  heart  in  the  world,"  she 
said ;  and,  "Stronger  than  a  man,  simpler  than  a 
child,  her  nature  stood  alone."  Indeed  it  did; 
and  no  one  really  knew  her,  though  Emily  made 
a  special  pet  of  quiet  little  Anne,  and  confided 
in  her,  perhaps,  as  much  as  in  any  one. 

When,  in  less  than  a  year,  between  September 
and  June,  Branwell,  Emily,  and  Anne  all  died, 
leaving  Charlotte  alone,  with  the  old  father,  the 
old  servants,  the  heartbroken,  puzzled  dogs, 
and  the  ticking  clock,  the  desolation  seemed 
indeed  unbearable.  She  had  borne  much  already. 
For  years  she  had  seen  her  father  growing  blind 
and  being  led  into  the  pulpit  to  preach ;  and  the 
very  day  her  novel  "The  Professor"  was  refused, 
she  had  strengthened  him  through  an  operation 
for  cataract.  But  now  there  seemed  no  light 
ahead  for  any  one.  "I  avoid  looking  forward 
or  backward,  and  try  to  keep  looking  upward," 
so  she  mustered  her  bleeding  courage.  Success 
as  an  author,  a  few  shy  glimpses  into  the  literary 
world,  friendship  with  Harriet  Martineau  and 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  an  awed  meeting  or  two  with  the 
great  and  adored  Thackeray  and  the  cordial  grasp 
of  his  big  hand  as  it  took  her  little  one  — all  these 
sparkles  of  pleasure  she  had  had;  but  these  were 
the  besl  things  tor  which  she  had  dared  to  hope. 
She  did  not  know  that  steady  love  was  waiting. 
Yd  her  few  months  of  married  happiness  with 
Mr.  Xicholls  were  among  the  sunniest  of  all  her 
life.  Into  the  lonely  house,  and  even  to  the  old 
father  who  had  once  opposed  him,  he  brought  a 
new  hope.  And  Charlotte?  She  was  like  a  bird 
in  the  same  moorland  nest  she  had  known  so  long. 
only  her  sky  seemed  bluer  and  nearer,  and  there 
was  a  new  gladness  in  her  almost-foreotten  song. 
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BIRDS  TO  SAVE 

COUNTLESS  DOLLARS 

A  YEAR 

Lopping  countless  dol- 
lars a  year  off  of  the 
Nation's  cost  of  living 
by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  feeding  the  birds 
is  the  remarkable  plan 
put  into  operation  by  a  Chicago  man. 

Charles  E.  White,  grain  broker  during  his  busi- 
ness hours,  and  bird  protector  during  his  leisure, 
is  the  head,  shoulders,  and,  in  many  instances, 
financial  backer  of  the  movement.  His  plan  con- 
templates the  saving  of  all  insect-destroying 
birds,  which,  if  successfully  carried  out,  would 
result,  according  to  officials  who  have  made  a 
study  of  the  subject,  in  the  saving  of  one  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  grain  and  food-stuff  that  other- 
wise is  destroyed  each  year.  In  other  words,  he 
purposes  to  make  the  feathered  denizens  of  the 
fields  and  woods  dividend-earners. 

That  sounds  a  bit  funny,  does  it  not— placing  a 
wren  or  a  nuthatch  or  a  lark  in  the  wage-earning 
class?  Vet  that  is  precisely  the  position  they  and 
others  of  their  kind  are  supposed  to  occupy  in 
their  relations  to  the  White  bird-paradise  out  in 
the  deep  woods  of  Kenilworth,  Chicago. 

There  is  no  way  of  determining  their  actual 
earning  power  aside  from  the  conclusions  reached 
through  extended  observation.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  feathered  friends  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  broker  will  make  good,  with  a 
comfortable  margin  to  spare,  and  that  the  exam- 
ple they  set  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  else- 
where, until  the  movement  becomes  nation-wide 
in  its  scope. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  practical  side  of  bird 
conservation. 

While  Mr.  White  has  always  cherished  a  warm 
regard  for  birds  of  all  kinds,  has  cultivated  their 
friendship  and  sought  to  induce  them  to  stay  on 
his  place  the  year  through,  his  underlying  pur- 
pose was  to  make  them  useful,  as  well  as  orna- 
mental, through  the  protection  they  would   fur- 


nish the  crops  by  their  unceasing  warfare  against 
insect  pests,  whose  ravages  prove  so  costly  to  the 
public.  Certainly  he  is  far-sighted  to  study  the 
very  thing  which  exerts  a  powerful  influence  over 
his  business. 

That  is  the  real  secret  of  the  White  bird-sanc- 
tuary. It  is  not  so  much  a  hobby  to  be  ridden  to 
death,  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  common-sense 
treatment  of  one  of  the  great  economic  problems 
which  confront  the  Nation;  an  attempt  to  restore 
nature's  balance  between  the  bird  and  insect 
worlds,  which  was  established  years  before  the 
greedy  saws  of  woodmen,  the  murderous  fire- 
arms of  hunters,  the  toys  of  small  boys,  and  the 
vanity  of  women  denuded  the  forests  and  all  but 
exterminated  some  species  of  our  birds.  Census- 
takers  of  the  bird  population  declare  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  forest  birds  that  once  inhab- 
ited the  woods  of  the  country  have  been  greatly 
reduced  in  numbers  because  of  these  enemies. 


SWUNG   Ali  'i  i  . 
(A  bird-house  made  .  .f  an  old  herring-kit.) 

When  the  conservation  of  bird  life  is  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  greatest  economic  problems  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  that  statement  carries 
with    it    indisputable    proof    that    the    subject    is 
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so  great  that  few  have  any  conception  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  country  would  benefit  if  this 
same  procedure  could  be  made  general. 

The  national  debt  of  the  United  States  is,  in 
round  figures.  $1,040,000,000,  or  something  over 
ten  dollars  per  capita. 


A   WEATHERCOCK   BIRD-HOUSE. 

(Vanes,  extending  from  either  end,  catch  the  wind  and 
so  keep  the  entrance  turned  away  frcm  it.) 

By  stopping  a  single  leak,  this  entire  amount 
could  be  wiped  out  in  two  years,  with  enough 
remaining  on  the  right  side  of  the  public  ledger 
to  give  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country  five  dollars. 

There  have  been  any  number  of  years  when, 
it  is  estimated  by  competent  authorities,  a  loss  of 
more  than  $900,000,000  has  been  inflicted  on  the 
crops  of  the  country  by  insect  pests  — a  matter  of 
nine  dollars  levied  on  every  person  in  the  United 
States  over  and  above  what  would  have  been 
necessary  had  the  ravages  of  these  insects  not 
taken  place. 

Now,  nobody  interested  in  the  conservation  of 
birds  is  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  this  tre- 
mendous loss  which  the  Nation  surfers  annually 
will  be  entirely  wiped  out.  Mr.  White  entertains 
no  such  hope,  and  he  is  the  embodiment  of  op- 
timism. There  will  never  come  a  time,  probably, 
when  codling-moths,  and  locusts,  and  potato- 
bugs,  and  other  pests  that  seem  to  spring  up  from 
nowhere  and  leave  a  trail  of  desolation  in  their 
wake  will  not  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 


We  have  always  had  them,  and  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  they  will  ever  become  sufficiently 
rare  to  arouse  curiosity. 

But  consider  what  a  change  would  be  wrought, 
what  benefits  would  result  from  the  elimination 
of  a  fraction  of  this  waste.  Even  one  quarter  of 
this  amount  is  $225,000,000.  a  right  tidy  sum  even 
in  this  age  of  swollen  fortunes.  And  there  is  no 
telling  how  much  further  the  good  work  could  be 
carried,  until,  with  proper  attention,  it  might 
finally  come  within  hailing  distance  of  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  industrious  little  pests 
that  feast  off  the  fat  of  the  land  and  make  the 
head  of  every  household  pay  the  price  of  their 
depredations. 

The  theory  of  those  who  advocate  bird  con- 
servation is  that,  if  birds  are  present  in  any  given 
locality  in  sufficient  numbers,  they  will  prevent 
the  excessive  increase  of  those  insects  on  which 
they  feast.  The  number  of  birds  need  not  be 
large,  proportionately,  for  they  have  an  almost 
incredible  capacity  for  insects :  and  singularly 
enough,  the  young  birds  in  the  nest  are  more 
ravenous  than  their  elders. 

Cases  are  common  where  birds  have  been  ob- 
served to  eat  half  their  weight  in  worms  and 
insects  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  a  young  robin  ate  nearly  twice  its 
weight  in  cutworms  and  earthworms  in  a  like 
period. 

Insect-destroying  birds  are  called  the  "police 
of  the  air"  by  Henry  W.  Henshaw,  chief  of  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey,  who  has  made 
a  close  study  of  their  habits.     Certain  species  of 


A    KL'STIC    BIRD-P.A  I'M. 

birds  consume  numberless  mosquitos  and  such 
other  disease-breeding  insects  as  annually  collect 
a  toll  of  death  among  cattle.  According  to  the 
"American  Naturalist,"'  the  examination  of  the 
stomach  of  a  night-hawk  revealed  five  hundred 
mosquitos— indicating  a  tremendous  slaughter 
amontr  these  enemies  of  mankind. 
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Insects,  it  is  asserted  by  government  experts. 
are  more  numerous  than  any  other  known  form  of 
life.  Their  appetites  are  as  astonishing  as  their 
numbers.  Certain  caterpillars  eat  twice  their 
weight  in  leaves  per  day.  and  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber in  this  connection  that,  during  their  progress 
to  maturity,  which  occupies  thirty  days,  some  of 
these  species  increase  in  size  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  times. 

It  is  Mr.  White's  belief,  and  that  of  others  who 
have  given  the  subject  careful  consideration, 
that,  with  suitable  co- 
operation the  country 
over  and  the  awakening 
of  an  interest  in  bird 
life,  vast  sums  now  lost 
could  be  saved  to  the 
public  each  year.  For 
this  reason,  as  well  as 
others,  he  has  sought  to 
maintain    a    safe    breed- 

ring-place  for  all  kinds  of 
'  HHBr  p  birds,  and  in  furtherance 
*^M  of    that    plan    has    pro- 

vided them  with  com- 
fortable lodgings,  one 
idea  being  to  see  if  mi- 
grating birds  could  be 
induced  to  remain  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chicago  the 
year  round. 

In     his     brief     period 
of     experimenting,     Mr. 
White    has    proved   that 
many    of   the   migratory 
birds   that    annually   de- 
sert the  North   for  sun- 
nier lands  do  not  travel 
south   solely   because  of 
the  climate.  Lack  of  food 
has    starved    them    out. 
A  great  many  supposedly  migratory  birds  have 
spent  the  winters  on  the  White  place  and  lived  on 
the  suet  supplied  in  the  food-boxes. 

The  work  of  feeding  the  birds  has  resulted  in 
the  construction  of  a  special  design  of  food-box 
that  may  be  seen  not  only  on  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  White's  home,  but  in  the  city's  parks  as  well. 
It  was  discovered  that  when  suet  was  placed 
without  protection  on  the  ground  or  on  the  limbs 
of  trees,  the  bigger  birds,  after  the  manner  of 
human  kind,  crowded  out  the  smaller  and  weaker 
birds  and  took  possession  of  the  entire  supply. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  box  now  in  use 
was  constructed.  Its  back  consists  of  a  curved 
piece  of  steel  that  protects  the  bark  of  the  tree 
upon   which   it   is   hung.     The    front   is   covered 


A  WREN  BUNGALOW    HUNG 

ABOVE    THE    -LET 

BASKET. 


THKEE-STORY   BIRD-RESTAURANT. 
(A  grain-feeding  device  of  three  trays 
with  a  waterproof  I 


with  a  strong  wire  net  that  is  sufficiently  coarse 
to  admit  the  bills  of  the  hungry  birds,  but  too  fine 
to  allow  them  to  remove  all  of  the  suet  supply 
at  once. 

The  result  of 
the  feeding  plan 
is  that  many 
birds  of  species 
that  ordinarily 
would  be  un- 
known in  the 
region  of  Chi- 
cago during  the 
winter  months 
remain  on  the 
White  estate, 
seeming  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact 
that  they  will 
be  provided  for. 
Others,  coming 
from  a  more 
northerly  lati- 
tude, decide  to 
remain  in  this 
realm  of  plenty 
until  the  return 
of  spring  sends  them  back  to  their  old  haunts. 

This  leads  to  the  belief  that,  or.ee  this  feeding- 
place  has  become  thoroughly  known  to  the  feath- 
ered rovers,  they  will  be  attracted  in  sufficient 
numbers  so  that  they  will  multiply  rapidly,  and. 
if  left  undisturbed,  will  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  make  a  considerable  showing. 

Robert  H.  Moultox. 

A  DESERT  BIRD-LAND 

Not  many  people  are  aware  that  on  our  far- 
western  desert,  known  as  the  Colorado  Desert 
(  which  might  seem  to  mean  that  it  is  in  the  State 
of  Colorado,  whereas  it  is  in  California,  near  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  much  farther 
south),  there  are  many  groups  of  palms.  They 
are  the  Washingtonia  filifero,  the  only  true  palm 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  canons  of  the  arid 
mountain-ranges,  and  here  and  there  in  an  oasis 
the  open  desert,  these  beautiful  trees  are 
found,  always  a  welcome  sight  to  the  traveler, 
for  they  indicate  the  presence  of  water,  though 
often  it  is  alkaline,  and  not  very  wholesome  nor 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  As  a  rule,  they  are  placed 
about  the  shore-line  of  the  ancient  sea  that  for- 
merly occupied  much  of  the  locality,  and  traces 
of  which  remain  in  the  form  of  multitudes  of 
little  shells  that  powder  the  ground  for  miles. 
looking  exactly  as  if  fine  rice  had  been  scattered 
all  over  the  land. 
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PALM    BIRD-HOUSES   IN  AN  OASIS   OF 
THE    COLORADO   DESERT. 


In  traveling  recently  about  the  desert,  one  of 
my  camping-places  was  at  an  oasis  called  Seven 
Palms,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  region.  There 
are    actually   about    twenty    palms    in    the    oasis, 

some  standing 
singly  or  in  pairs, 
with  one  group 
of  ten  or  twelve 
clustered  about  a 
spring  of  tepid 
I  made 
in  this 
where  I 
had  for  neigh- 
bors a  great  num- 
ber of  birds  that 
had  found  most 
excellent  quar- 
ters under  the 
dead  palm- fans 
that  hung  in  a 
thick,  closely  fit- 
ting mat  at  the 
tops  of  the  stems, 
below  the  crown 
o  f  growing  leaves. 
A  few  of  the 
palms  had  no 
such  head  of  green,  living  foliage,  and  the  masses 
of  dead  fans  made  a  kind  of  hood,  like  a  great 
candle-extinguisher,  at  the  tops  of  the  tall  smooth 
trunks.  For  some  reason, 
these  odd-looking  freaks 
seemed  to  be  special  favo- 
rites as  nesting-places. 

I  learned  from  a  settler  a 
few  miles  away  that  these 
decapitated  palms  had  lost 
their  heads  by  lightning 
stroke.  Four  years  ago  there 
had  been  an  unusually  heavy 
thunder-storm,  one  of  those 
short,  sharp  convulsions  that 
in  summer  fall  upon  the  des- 
ert dweller  with  extreme 
suddenness,  sometimes  al- 
most literally  "out  of  a  clear 
sky."  When  my  Friend 
passed  the  palm-grove  the 
following  day,  it  was  seen 
that  some  of  the  trees  (the 
only    objects    of    any    height 

for  many  miles  around )  had  been  struck  and 
killed.  The  scars  were  still  to  be  seen  on  one  or 
two  of  the  stems. 

It    was   a    pretty   thing  to   see   the   birds   come 
home  to  their  palm  houses  at  evening.     Linnets, 


sparrows,  bluebirds,  wrens,  and  many  other  kinds 
came  from  all  quarters  as  sunset-time  ap- 
proached, and  would  sit  in  sociable  groups  on  the 
leaf-stems  and  dead  flower-stalks,  preening  them- 
selves, and  chattering  or  singing  gaily  or  thought- 
fully, for  half  an  hour  or  so.  Then,  one  by  one, 
they  would  fly  with  a  crash  into  the  mass  of  dry, 
rustling  leaves,  and  for  a  few  minutes  there 
would  be  a  small  pandemonium  up  there  while 
they  hustled  and  fluttered  about  before  they  were 
settled  for  the  night.  In  the  morning  they  came 
bursting  out  in  twos  and  threes,  and  hurried  off 
to  breakfast  without  a  moment's  delay. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  away  there  stood  a  single 
palm  on  the  edge  of  a  sandy  ravine.  This  palm 
I  found  to  be  the  regular  daily  station  of  an 
eagle,  who  came  each  morning  from  the  moun- 
tain five  miles  away  to  the  south.  Almost  always 
there  was  a  strong  breeze  blowing  along  the 
ravine,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
fine  rush  of  the  wind,  that  made  the  palm-fronds 
hiss  and  rattle  like  a  boat's  rigging  in  a  gale,  or 
the  rabbits  in  the  mesquit  thickets  near  by,  that 
made  the  attraction  of  the  spot  to  the  fierce,  soli- 
tary bird.  Whenever  I  approached,  he  would 
sail  off  with  a  few  broad  sweeps  of  wing,  and 
come  circling  back  only  when  I  withdrew.  And 
I  found  that  no  amount  of  careful  hiding  could 
ever  deceive  that  blazing,  searching  eye. 

Besides  the  birds  I  have  mentioned,  every  day 
brought  other  and  rarer  ones  to  my  palm-grove. 


THE   E  iGl  E  s   p  \i  m 
Mount  San  Jacinto  in  the  background. 

Cranes,  herons,  thicks,  snipe,  coot,  geese,  and 
many  more,  I  noted  from  my  blind  among  the 
arrow -weed  beside  the  little  alkaline  pool.  I  am 
sure  that  a  naturalist  could  find  no  better  field  of 
study  than  one  of  these  palm  oases,  to  which  the 
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JACOBIN'    HUMMING-BIRDS. 


CHIMBORAZO    HILL-STARS. 


:rimson  topaz  iu  mming-birds. 


presence  of  water  brings,  of  necessity,  the  bird 
and  animal,  and  much  of  the  vegetable  and  insect. 
life  of  many  miles  of  arid  plain  and  mountain. 

J.  Sm eatox  Chase. 

OUR  BIRD  ARCHITECTS 

If  you  were  asked  to  name  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  bird  family,  would  n't  you  think  first  of 
the  parrot  and  crow  ? 

Naturally  — you  would.  Yet  they  are  sur- 
passed in  point  of  intelligence  by  humming-birds 
—  especially  in  the  marvelous  cleverness  shown 
by  the  latter  in  their  nest-building  operations. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  very  tiny  species  known 
as  "hermits,"  which  inhabit  the  gloomy  and.  as 
yet,  unexplored  forests  of  southern  Brazil,  fasten 
their  nest  to  the  long  tips  of  palm  leaves,  this 
being  intended,  apparently,  as  a  precaution 
against  attack  by  monkeys.  But  incidentally,  the 
little  house  is  so  placed  that  all  falling  water  (in 
a  region  where  it  sometimes  rains  as  if  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sky  had  dropped  out )  is  shed  away 
from  it  by  the  leaf. 

Even  in  those  parts  of  tropical  America  where, 
as  in  Colombia,  humming-birds  are  vastly  numer- 
ous, it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  mosl  experi 
enced  naturalist  to  find  their  nests.  And  this, 
although,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  hidden  at  all 
the  feathered  builders  relying  for  concealment 
upon  the  likeness  of  their  tiny  bouses  to  the  sur- 
roundings amid  which  they  are  placed.  A  hum- 
mer's nest  always  corresponds  exactly  in  color 
with  the  branch  to  which  it  is  attached.  It  may 
imitate  a  knot  or  other  excrescence.  Thus  the 
Calliope    humming-bird    of    the    western    United 


States  often  builds  on  a  dead  pine-twig,  either 
upon  or  near  a  cone  of  similar  size  and  hue. 

Usually  the  nests  of  humming-birds  are  cup- 
shaped  or  turban-shaped,  and  their  material  is 
always  plant-down.  Such  down,  resembling  cot- 
ton-wool, but  of  more  delicate  fiber,  is  gathered 
from  the  stems  of  ferns  and  other  plants.  This 
is  woven  together  with  spider's  webs  into  a  com- 
pact mass.  Usually  they  ornament  the  outside  of 
the  nest  with  small  feathers,  or  lichens  which  they 
obtain  by  detaching  them  from  the  rocks  where 
these  humble  plants  grow.  These  they  fasten 
with  cobwebs  all  over  the  exterior  of  their  tiny 
house. 

When  these  wee  architects  suspend  their  nests 
from  leaves  or  tendrils,  they  are  always  weighted 
for  stability,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  upset 
by  every  passing  breeze.  For  this  purpose  the 
bottom  is  made  very  thick.  But  the  most  re- 
markable expedienl  is  that  adopted  by  the  "hill- 
stars,"  which  dwell  far  up  near  the  snow-line  of 
the  Andes;  they  weight  the  tiny,  suspended  house 
on  the  lighter  side  with  a  pebble,  to  give  the 
proper  balance.  There  is  no  question  whatever 
that  this  is  done,  and  many  of  the  nests  of  such 
species,  preserved  in  collections,  are  found  to  con- 
tain pebbles. 

Perhaps  tin-  most  remarkable  thing  about  hum- 
ming birds  is  the  biologic  relation  they  bear  to 
plants.  All  of  them  live  largely  on  the  nectar  of 
flowers,  and  nature  seems  to  have  designed  cer- 
tain species  for  getting  at  the  sweets  of  the  par- 
ticular blossoms  they  like  best.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, the  "sicklebills"  have  curved  beaks  of  a  most 
peculiar   form   for   reaching  the  honey-glands  of 
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orchids  and  palm-flowers,  In  like  manner,  for 
robbing  long",  trumpet-shaped  blossoms,  the 
"sword-bearer"  possesses  a  bill  over  five  inches 
in  length,  which  contains  a  tongue  capable  of 
being  protruded  nearly  as  far  beyond  the  tip. 

Like  the  bee,  the  humming-bird  pays  for  its 
honey  by  carrying  pollen  from  flower  to  flower, 
thus  cross-fertilizing  many  kinds  of  plants.  It 
cannot  live  on  honey  alone,  however,  but  requires 
insects  to  help  out  its  diet.  Many  of  these  it 
gathers  from  the  flowers,  but  it  gathers  them 
also  on  the  wing. 


ordinarily  adopted  by  birds  of  this  family,  and 
has  been  likened  to  that  of  a  butterfly.  When 
hovering  over  a  flower,  it  "flaps  its  wings  with 
slow  and  powerful  movements." 

Humming-birds  are  not  timid,  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  fearless 
and  decidedly  inquisitive.  One  will  approach  a 
human  being  so  close  as  to  be  easily  within  reach 
of  the  hand,  but  the  slightest  movement  causes  it 
to  vanish  so  swiftly  that  the  eye  can  scarcely 
trace  the  line  of  its  flight. 

Humming-birds  are  peculiar  to  America ;  no- 


A  HUMMING-BIRD  S    NEST   ATTACHED 
TO   A    PALM-LEAF. 


THE    BUFF-TAILED   VELVET-BREAST 
OF    THE    COLOMBIAN    ANDES. 


NEST  OF  THE   BLACK-CHINNED 
HUMMING-BIRD. 


If  you  will  quietly  watch  one  of  these  tiny  birds 
some  bright  morning,  you  will  see  it  pause  in  the 
air  for  an  instant,  then  turn  and  dart  away. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  object  of  their  quick 
turns  is  the  capture  of  insects. 

The  hummer  spends  most  of  its  time  on  the 
wing,  apparently,  balancing  in  the  manner  of  a 
moth  before  the  flowers  from  which  it  gathers 
honey.  Its  flight  is  that  of  an  insect  rather  than 
a  bird.  The  vibrations  of  its  wings  are  so  aston- 
ishingly rapid  (something  like  500  to  the  minute  ) 
as  to  give  to  the  eye  the  effect  of  a  mere  blur, 
incidentally  producing  the  peculiar  humming 
noise  from  which  this  feathered  family  takes  its 
name. 

Smallest  of  all  the  five  hundred  species  known 
is  Princess  Helena's  humming-bird,  which  is  only 
two  and  a  quarter  inches  long.  On  the  other 
hand  the  so-called  "giant  humming-bird"  of  the 
Andes— a  quiet-colored  species,  native  of  Chile 
and  Ecuador  — is  about  the  size  of  a  robin.  Its 
manner  of  flight  is  entirely  different   from  that 


body  ever  heard  of  them  before  Columbus  made 
his  first  voyage  of  discovery.  They  are  the 
fairies  of  the  bird  world,  "feathered  jewels,"  as 
Kingsley  called  them,  dainty  glistening  things, 
shading  from  emerald  to  gold,  from  ruby  to 
emerald,  as  the  sunlight  falls  upon  them  from 
different  angles 

Rose  L.  Honeyman. 

THE  CAPTIVE'S  SONG 

Tin-:  habit  of  the  thistle-bird,  which  always  sings 
persistently  when  in  trouble  of  any  sort,  is  a 
good  one  to  imitate.  A  gentleman  living  in  the 
village  of  Silver  Creek.  Nebraska,  had  heard 
under  his  window,  for  many  successive  days,  the 
persistent  song  of  one  of  these  little  birds,  and 
finally  called  the  song  to  the  attention  of  a  natu- 
ralist friend  who  constantly  studied  birds  and 
their  ways.  Upon  investigating  the  source  of 
1  he  notes,  the  friend  discovered  that  the  thistle- 
bird  was  a  captive  in  its  nest.  A  ladder  was 
brought,  and  bird  and  nest  were  taken  down  for 
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examination.  One  leg  of  the  little  prisoner  had 
become  entangled  in  the  wool  which  formed  the 
nest's  lining,  and  it  took  twenty  minutes  of  pains- 
taking effort  before  the  leg  was  freed.  When 
this  was  done,  the  spectators  were  greatly  sur- 
prised to  see  the  bird  fly  away,  a  trifle  unstead- 
ily but  apparently  not  at  all  injured.  The  bird's 
parents  or  some  of  its  feathered  friends  had 
kept  it  supplied  with  food  during  its  captivity. 
But  the  remarkable  part  of  the  story  is  that  its 
habit  of  singing  was  the  cause  of  its  release. 

C.  R.  Smith. 

SOME  TINY  EGGS 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  very  tiny  a  hum- 
ming-bird's egg  is?  In  the  picture  which  we  print 
on  this  page  are  two  boxes,  such  as  a  doctor  uses 
for  pills  or  small  powders,  resting  on  a  stenog- 
rapher's note-book.  The  eggs  in  the  little  boxes 
are  those  of  the  humming-bird,  a  very  interesting 
bird  in  a  great  many  ways. 

The  humming-bird  is  one  of  our  prettiest  little 
birds;  he  flies  with  wings  that  move  so  rapidly 
that  it  ceems  as  if  he  were  surrounded  with  a 
filmy  gauze ;  as  he  sips  up  the  honey  from  a 
flower  he  keeps  his  wings  vibrating,  while  his 
body  seems  to  be  resting  quietly ;  or  he  will  dart 
quickly  to  one  side,  making  turns  that  would 
excite  the  envy  of  a  most  daring  circus-athlete. 
Away  he  goes  to  his  mate,  who  is  sitting  on  the 
tiny  nest  in  the  apple-tree.  If  you  follow  and  try 
to  get  too  close,  he  will  dart  at  you,  turning  just 
as  he  comes  so  near  to  you  that  it  seems  as  if  he 
would  strike,  plainly  showing  that  he  does  not 
like  to  have  you  come  so  close  as  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  home. 

But  those  eggs!  How  tiny  they  are!  I  can 
only  compare  the  humming-bird's  egg  to  a  five- 
grain  quinine  capsule  to  give  you  some  idea  ol 
the  minuteness  of  the  egg  itself.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  any  bird  can  hatch  out  of  such 
a  small  shell.  And  yet  from  it  will  come,  one  of 
these  days,  a  little  bird  that  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  our  most  interesting  feathered  friends. 
It  will  be  noted  for  its  beauty  and  perfect  flight  ; 
it  will  be  noted  as  the  fearless  one  of  the  garden 
—  the  one  that  will  let  you  watch  from  a  short 
distance  and  will  even  come  right  up  to  your 
elbow  to  get  the  nectar  from  some  particularly 
attractive  flower;  it  will  be  noted  for  its  speed, 
for  it  can  pass  any  living  bird  in  a  short  Bight  : 
but  most  especially  will  it  be  noted  for  its  war- 
like tendencies.  We  are  told  that  only  the  wood- 
peckers stand  their  ground  when  the  humming- 
bird says  "(let  out";  and  even  these  birds  prefer 
not  to  fight  if  they  can  help  it.  The  pugnacious 
English  sparrow  flees  in  absolute  terror,  and  let 


me  tell  you  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  to  terrorize 
that  feathered  bandit !  Even  the  kingbird,  the 
protector  of  many  a  weaker  bird  from  the  attacks 
of  crows,  jays,  and  others,  is  forced  to  go  if  the 
humming-bird  so  wills.  But,  curiously  enough, 
the  humming-bird  has  a  special  aversion  to  those 
curious  moths  known  as  the  sphinx-  or  humming- 
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bird-moths ;  he  seems  to  consider  these  creatures 
as  the  special  object  of  his  vengeance,  and  will 
often  go  out  of  his  way  to  drive  one  from  a  fa- 
vorite flower !  Walter  K.  Putney. 

THE  "PEACEFUL"  DOVE 

The  statement  made  in  a  recent  article  of  inter- 
est by  Norman  McClintock,  an  enthusiastic  natu- 
ral historian,  that  the  dove,  instead  of  being  a 
gentle,  peace-at-any-price  bird,  is  one  of  the  most 
confirmed  brawlers  in  birddom,  will  not  surprise 
old  hunters,  but  it  comes  as  a  shock  to  those  who 
get  their  knowledge  of  birds  out  of  books  and 
literature. 

Where  has  the  world  obtained  its  erroneous 
idea  that  the  dove  is  a  long-suffering  pacifist? 
The  idea  is  founded  largely  on  the  account  of 
Noah's  experience  with  the  flood,  when  the  gentle 
dove  was  sent  out  to  find  dry  land  and  returned 
with  the  olive  branch  in  its  mouth. 

Moreover,  the  dove,  in  its  quiet  coat  of  gray 
merging  into  a  beautiful  iridescence  of  soft 
feathers,  looks  as  though  it  were  a  long-suffering 
non-combatant.  The  mourning  dove,  with  its 
soulful,  melancholy  music,  has  deepened  the  im- 
pression that  the  dove  is  a  bird  given  over  to 
mournful  peace. 

lint  old  hunters  will  confirm  the  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  Mr.  McClintock.  They  will  say 
that  tin'  dove  may  not  make  as  much  noise  as  the 
jay-bird,  hut  he  is  as  fond  of  a  fight  as  any  other 
bird  and  has  about  as  many  of  them.  Even  the 
sweel  singer  of  the  south,  the  mocking-bird,  "yon 
trim  Shakespeare."  is  a  fighter  and  brawler,  in- 
stead of  being  given  to  the  gentle  ways  of  a 
gifted  artist.    -MONTGOMERY,  Al.A..  ADVERTISER. 
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"HIS    MOTHER    GAVE    HTM    SOME    CEREAL    WITH    THICK    CREAM    AND    SU&AR    ON    IT. 

THE  LITTLE  BEAR  WHO  DID  N'T 
LIKE  HIS  BREAKFAST 

BY  A.   S.   HAYES 

One  morning  Little  Bear  got  out  of  the  wrong  side  of  his  bed,  and  came  down- 
stairs feeling  very  cross.  . 

At  breakfast  his  mother,  who  was  such  a  nice,  kind,  soft, 
woolly  bear,  gave  him  some  cereal  with  thick  cream  and 
sugar  on  it. 

"Oof!"  said  Little  Bear— just  like  that,  in  such  a  dis- 
agreeable voice.     "Oof! 

His  mother  put  the  cereal   to  one   side  and  brought  him 

an  egg  in  a  pretty  cup. 

"Oof!"  said  Little  Hear. 

So  "Mother  Bear  took  that  away  and  brought  him  some 
cocoa,  and  some  toast,  and  some  apple-sauce.  Now,' 
thought  Mother  Bear,  "he:  '11  surely  like  these!" 

"Oof!"  said  Little  Bear. 

"Would  you  like  some  bacon?"  said  kind  Mother  Bear, 
very  much  worried  for  fear  her  dear  little  Bear  was  sick. 

"Oof!"  said  Little  Bear. 

"Will  you  have  some  beefsteak?"  said  Mother  Bear. 

Oof!"  said  Little  Bear. 
"Here  is  some  nice  soup!"  said  Mother  Bear. 


"  GREAT   TEAKS    ROLLIN< 
DOWN    HER   CHEEKS." 


"Oof!"  said  Little  Bear. 
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"Now  I  'm  sure  you  VI  like  this  macaroni!"  said  Mother  Bear. 
"Oof!"  said  Little  Bear. 

"Well,  would  n't  some  ham  and  eggs  taste  nice5"  said  Mother  Bear. 
"Oof/"  said  Little  Bear. 

"Dear,  dear!     I    m  afraid  the  poor  child  will  starve  to  death!  "said  Mother  Bear 
great  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks.      She  was  wiping  them  away  when  in  came 


"  'HERE,    VOU    YOVNG    k  w  AL,'  FATH1  r  /'  " 

great,  big,  black,  fuzzy  Father  Bear.  He  looked  first  at  Mother  Bear  and  then  at 
Little  Bear.  Then  —  "Here,  you  young  rascal,"  he  said,  in  his  deep,  erowly  voice, 
"EAT  THAT  CEREAL!/!1 

Little  Bear  was  so  surprised  and  frightened  thai  he  ate  up  that  cereal  quickity- 
quick  !  And  then  lie  ate  his  egg,  and  then  his  toast,  and  his  cocoa,  and  his  apple- 
sauce, and  he  felt  all  nice  and  pleasant  again,  and  he  kissed  his  mother  and  ran 
out  to  play  with  all  the  other  little  bears! 


\ i  L- 


THE   RAINY-DAY  BOX 

BY  PAULINE   STONE 

Oh  the  rainy-day  box  is  the  jolliest  box 

That  ever  you  'd  want  to  see ; 
It  \s  just  brimming  full  of  the  loveliest  toys — 
Of  toys  for  all  ages,  for  girls  and  for  boys — 

And  it  's  locked  with  a  great  big  key. 

On  sunshiny  days  we  must  all  keep  away, 

But,  as  soon  as  we  see  the  rain, 
Instead  of  a  whine  or  a  scowl  or  a  pout, 
Away  we  all  skip  with  a  song  and  a  shout 

To  the  rainy-day  box  again ! 

And  Mother  comes  down  with  the  great  big  key. 

And,  like  Santa  Glaus  opening  his  pack, 
She  opens  the  box  for  us  all  to  see  — 
For  Peter,  and  Robin,  and  Baby,  and  me — 
And  we  play  till  the  sun  comes  back. 
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There  are  puzzles,  and  tops,  and  paper  dolls, 
too, 
And  a  dear  little  stove  that  will  cook; 
There  's  a  dog  and  a  rabbit  —  make-b'lieve  ones, 

of  course — 
A  train  and  a  steamboat,  a  small  wooden  horse, 
And  a  beautiful  story-book. 

And  there  is  a  splendid  old  drum  that  we  love — 

We  give  it  some  pretty  hard  knocks — 
And  we  have  such  wonderful  times  together 
There  is  n't  a  minute  to  think  of  the  weather — 
Three  cheers  for  the  rainy-day  box ! 


PAULINe      5TONe      1515 
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"A    HEADING    FOR    MAY."      BV    ELEANOR    GIBBONS,   Al.E    13. 
(-.1LVER   BADGE.) 

"Congratulations  all  round  !"  is  the  slogan  for  this 
month,  dear  young  folk  of  the  League.  For  in  every 
department — verse,  prose,  photography,  and  drawing — 
this  Maytime  competition  brought  us  an  extraordinary 
output  of  youthful  talent,  ingenuity,  and  skill.  We 
heartily  wish,  in  justice  to  the  eager  and  tireless  com- 
petitors, that  we  might  spread  the  whole  vast  array 
before  the  readers  of  St.  Nicholas,  for  in  truth  there 
was  scarcely  a  contribution  that  was  not  exceedingly 
creditable — considering,  as  we  always  must,  the  ages  of 


the  senders.  But  read  carefully  each  and  all  of  these 
League  pages,  and  from  the  specimens  here  printed 
you  will  gain  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  rest  were  like.  If 
sou  are,  as  we  all  should  be,  lovers  of  the  music  and 
rhythm  of  good  verse,  you  will  rejoice  in  the  little  poem 
on  "The  Open  Road"  by  the  winner  of  the  gold  badge, 
with  its  beautiful  refrain, 

"Oh,  the  river  road  's  the  open  road  out  to  the 
open    • 

Quite  equal  to  these  charming  word-pictures,  too,  were 
those  offered  by  young  artists  with  pencil  or  crayon. 
for  there  were  numerous  headings  for  the  month  of 
May  that  showed  cleverness  of  design  and  truly  artistic 
and  decorative  effects,  while  the  "Made  at  Home" 
sketches  were  remarkable,  not  only  for  skill  in  drawing, 
but  for  the  humor  or  "hominess"  of  the  subjects  chosen 
to  illustrate  the  theme.  And  then  the  photographs ! 
Here,  again,  we  found  a  rare  combination  of  beauty 
and  ingenuity,  pictures  of  woodland  scenes  and  city 
streets,  of  roaring  waterfalls  or  tumbling  surf,  of 
"Moving  Things"  on  land,  or  lake,  or  sea,  and  even 
such  puzzling  camera  freaks  as  the  first  one  on  the 
opposite  page  !  Don't  overlook  the  stories,  either,  for 
you  will  find  no  lack  of  wit  or  wisdom  in  the  various 
versions  of  "A  Winter  Adventure"  here  recorded,  nor 
of  gumption  or  good  fun  in  the  way  they  are  told.  So 
once  more  let  us  welcome  the  blithe  and  bonny  May 
with  "Congratulations  all  round!"  from,  and  to,  all 
lovers  of  the  League. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.   195 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Gold  badge,  Esther  J.  Lowell  (age  15),  California. 

Silver  badges,  MaryL.  Canty  (age  14).  Illinois;    Victoria  S.  Sturge  (age  12),   Pennsylvania;   Edna  Harley  (age  13), 

New  York;  Helen  G.  Stearly  (age  12),  New  Jersey. 

VERSE.     Gold  badge,  Jessie  Marilla  Thompson  (age  14),  Oregon. 

Silver  badge,  Thomas  Skinner  Kittrell  (age  17),  North  Carolina. 

DRAWINGS.     Gold  badge,  Helen  Davis  (age  17),  Minnesota. 

Silver  badges,  Eleanor  Gibbons  (age  13),  New  York;   Eunice  Jackson  (age  14),  New  Jersey. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Gold  badge,  Elizabeth  W.  Graves  (age  17),  Connecticut. 

Silver  badges,  E.  Everett  Rhodes  (age   15),   New   York;    Roydon   Burke  (age    14),  Massachusetts,   Alma  M.  Hopkins 

(age  11),  New  Jersey;  Newton  M.  Argabrite  (age  12),  West   Virginia;   Katharine  J.  Dimon  (age  13 ),  Connecticut; 

Helen  P.  Loudenslager  (age  15),  District  of  Columbia;  Dorothy  Hunting  (age  11),  New  York. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  badge,  Lucy  D.  Thurston  (age  14),  England. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Silver  badges,  Vivian   Sauvage  (age  16),  New  Jersey;  Margaret  McEntee     age   n),  New 

York;  Ellen  Windsor  Lothrop  (age  14),  New  York. 


BV  E.    EVERETT   RHODES,  AGE    15.       (SILVER    I 
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THE  OPEX  ROAD 

BY    JESSIE     MARILLA    THOMPSON'     (AGE     14' 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  January,  igi6) 
From  the  rugged  mountain-tops,  where  the  snow  lies 

deep, 
Through  the  valleys,  o'er  the  crags,  down  the  gulches 

steep, 
Past  the  mighty  forest  lands  flows  the  streamlet  free, 
To  the  river,  rolling  on  to  join  the  open  sea. 
Oh,  the  river-road  's  the  open  road  out  to  the  open  sea. 

Like  an  azure  ribbon  stretched  o'er  the  mountain  land, 
Rolling  past  its  verdant  banks  and  shores  of  shining 

sand, 
Tossing  on  and  ever  on,  from  the  hills  set  free, 
Rows  the  mighty  river-road  to  the  open  sea. 
Oh,  the  river-road  's  the  widest  road  out  to  the  open  sea. 

Whitecaps  on  the  little  waves  sparkle  in  the  sun, 
Swirling  eddies  past  the  rocks  and  the  islets  run  : 
Look  !  the  sea-gulls  overhead,  on  the  breezes  free — 
For  the  road  has  stopped  at  last — in  the  open  sea! 
Oh,  the  river-road  's  the  open  road  out  to  the  open  sea. 


A  WINTER  ADVEXTURE 

BY    ESTHER    J.    LOWELL    (AGE     15) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  April,  19 16) 
The  last  Thursday  of   1915  dawned  unusually  cold  and 
drizzly.      It   rained   until  the   end  of  the  first  period   at 
school,  when  a  most  extraordinary  event  occurred.     Of 


■',  rhings."     by  roydon  burke 
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course,  you  of  snowy  lands  may  not  appreciate  what  it 
meant  to  us,  living  in  southern  California,  when  we 
saw  what  we  thought  were  white  feathers  floating  down, 
but  then  realized  it  was  snou  !  Hastening  outdoors 
saw  a  snow-sturm — for  many  of  us.  our  first  !  Although 
the  bell  rang,  our  teachers,  also  appreciating  the  first 
real  snowfall  lure  in  twenty  years,  allowed  us  to  watch 
it  awhile. 

Soon  little  trace  of  snow  remained  mi  the  ground,  so 
we  almost  believed  we  had  dreamed:  but  at  noon  the 
clouds  lifted  and  revealed  a  beautiful  scene.  The  brown 
hills  skirting  Hollywood  on  the  north  had  white-robed 
summits  ! 

A   number   of    the    boys    persuaded    our    princip 
dismiss   school    early.       Thus    three    o'clock   saw    us.    not 
studying  at   school,   but    frolicking    merrily   on   the   hill- 


sides and  in  the  canons.  My  chum  and  I  walked  up 
Laurel  Canon  and  found  the  snow  several  inches  deep. 
A  thick  of  small  boys  were  greatly  enjoying  themselves, 
pelting  one  another  and  passing  automobiles  with  snow- 
balls. We  joined  gaily  in  the  sport  and  caught  many 
snowballs,  but  not  always  in  our  hands. 

How   strange   was   the   sight  of  cactus  and  sage-brush 
snow-crow:ned  ;    of   trees   overladen    with   snow  !      Little 


s.  BY    ALMA    M.  HOPKINS,  AGE  II. 

(SILVER  i;ADGE.) 


ferns  peeping  from  the  earth  were  surprised  to  find  a 
warm,  white  blanket  over  them,  and  thinking  Mother 
Nature  had  put  them  to  bed,  they  curled  up  to  sleep 
again. 

We  would  have  enjoyed  playing  longer,  but  after 
sunset  it  grew  colder  :  so  we  hurried  home,  talking  about 
our  wonderful  winter  adventure, 

A  WINTER  ADVENTURE 

BY    MARY    I..    CANTY    (AGE    14) 

(Silver  Badge) 
While  in  Colorado  last  summer,  an   old   miner  told  us 
this  story  : 

"A  good  many  years  ago  my  wife  and  I  lived  at  a 
camp  in  the  mountains  a   few  miles  from   Leadville. 

"'  Ine  cold  winter  evening  we  started  for  the  town 
in  the  sleigh  with  some  steel  drills  four  feet  long.  The 
narrow  road  was  slippery  and  steep,  turning  abruptly  in 


While  we  were  on  the  most  dangerous 
piece  of  road,  it  In  ing  straight  up  on  one  side  and 
straight  clown  on  the  other,  I  heard  a  shout  behind  us. 
Stopping  the  horses.  1  looked  back.  About  twenty  fe<  t 
away  stood  a  man  pointing  a   revolver  at  us!     Having 
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no  weapon  with  me,  I  seized  one  of  the  drills  and  aimed 
it  like  a  gun.  My  wife,  in  the  dark,  must  have  looked 
like   a   man.      She   wore   an    overcoat   and   stocking-cap. 

"Picking  up  a  drill  she  shouted,  'Hands  up!'  He 
obeyed.     'Drop  the  gun  !'     He  again  obeyed. 

"At  that  moment  a  large  piece  of  snow  fell  from  the 
side  of  the  mountain.     The  horses,  frightened,  ran  down 


"a  heading  for  may."     by  m.  milicekt 

v\  a  i  i  s,  age  14. 

the  road.     Dropping   the  drill   in  the  road,  I  pulled  the 
reins.     The  horses  stopped. 

"Alter  looking  back  and  not  seeing  the  man,  I  got  out 
of  the  sleigh  and  walked  back.  In  the  middle  of  the 
road  was  an  old  revolver.     It  was  unloaded  !" 


on  the  track  to  make  good  going.  In  the  long  narrow 
cutting  it  was  necessary  to  keep  between  the  rails,  be- 
cause on  each  side  was  a  ditch  four  feet  deep,  full  of 
soft  snow. 

They  were  well  in  the  cutting  when  a  sudden  whistle 
startled  them — a  train  was  coming — it  must  be  the 
snow-plough  !  If  the  side-wings  were  on,  they  must  be 
killed! 

Aunty  tried  to  drive  to  one  side,  but  the  dogs  were 
unwilling  to  turn  into  the  deep  snow ;  when  the  first 
two  did  go,  the  toboggan  stuck  in  the  rails  and  held 
back  the  others!  The  engineer  saw  and  whistled;  and, 
at  the  last  moment,  Aunty  got  the  dogs  unharnessed, 
and  she  and  they  fell  over  into  the  snow  as  the  train 
whizzed  by  ! 

Fortunately,  the  side-wings  were  not  on ;  but  the 
terrified  engineer 
quickly  stopped  the 
train  and  came 
back  to  see  if  they 
were  alive.  With 
him  came  my  un- 
cle, who  happened 
to  be  on  the  train. 
He  was  very  much 
surprised  to  find 
the  cause  of  the 
delay,  and  very 
thankful  to  find 
them  safe  and 
sound,  though  al- 
most buried  in 
snow. 

My  aunt  afterwards  always  thought  the  longest  way 
round  was  the  safest  way  to  the  post-office. 


MADE  AT  HOME.  BYMARJORIE 

VVINTERMLTE,  AGE    II. 


A  WINTER  ADVENTURE 
(.1    true   story) 

BY    VICTORIA    S.    STURGE    (AGE    \  2) 

(Silver   Badge) 
Tins    winter    adventure    happened    in    191 2    at    Pullen, 
Ontario,    at    that    time    a    railroad    encampment    on    the 
Abitibi  River. 

Ii  was  a  threatening  day,  bul  my  aunt  wanted  her 
letters;  so  she  had  her  four  dogs  hitched  to  the  tobog- 
gan and  started  off. 


THE  OPEN  ROAD 

BY    ELIZABETH    KIEFFER    (AGE    l6) 

(Honor  Member) 
Like  a  ribbon  of  winding  silver 
Rolling   away    to    the    sunrise. 
The  white  road  bends  and  beckons 
In  the  dusk  of  the  morning  hour. 

And  a  gipsy  spirit  whispers: 
"Come,  kindred  soul,  come  wander! 
Out  where  the  white  road  calls  us, 
Ear  in  the  dawning  glow. 


*T" 
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"We  '11  make  our  morning  toilet 
At  the  cold  clear  pool  by  the  roadside, 
_w_Mmtmim^     Down  at   its  rippling  margin 

,     Where  the  stunted  willows  grow. 


'The  sleeping  birds  in  the  hedges 
Will  rustle  and  chirp  as  we  pass  them, 
And  the  wind  thai  breathes  from  the  uplands 
Bring  peace  to  our  town-worn  hearts." 

0  spirit,  haunt  ye   no  longer 
My  longing  soul  with  your  pleading  ! 
For   1   may  not   follow  your  guidance, 
Save  in  dreams  through  the  lonely  night. 


Tt  was  two  miles  through  the  woods  to  the  post-office, 
and  one  by  the  railroad  ;  so  she  chose  the  railroad. 
'I  h(  train  went  alternate  days,  so  she  would  be  safe,  as 
it    had    passed   that   morning.     There   was   enough   snow 


But   the  white  road  bends  and  beckons, 
Rolling  away  to  the  sunrise 

Like   a   ribbon   of   winding   silver 
In  the  dusk  of  the  morning  hour. 
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BY   VERDI    E.    B.    FULLER,    AGE    12. 


BY    FRANCES    FLOOD,    AGE    12. 


^J§//^^^*f     \     iTi«r 

«W1J»  -n«. 

BV   ADALINE   E.    WHEELER,    AGE   l6. 


CM,    AGE    I4. 

BV    KATHARINE    J, 

(SILVER  BADGE    ) 

AGE    13. 

*W*^g^M| 

BV   HELEN    P.     I  i.ER,    AGE    15.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


BV    PECGV   GANTT,    AGE    15. 


J*:; 


BY    HELEN    HOWELL,    AGE    l6. 
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THE  OPEN  ROAD 

BY    BARBARA    GOLD    FROST    (AGE    12) 

Along  the  broad  highway  one  bright  summer's  day, 
Rode  knights  on  fine  coursers,  in  quest  of  a  fray 
In  which  one  might  honor  himself  and  his  name, 
Win   some   beautiful   lady  and  gain   wondrous  fame. 

There  sat  by  the  roadside,  a-mourning  her  fate, 
A  crabbed  old  woman,  who,  looked  on  with  hate 
By  the  knights  who  came  seeking  for  dames  young 

and  fair, 
Could  find  none  to  help  her,  though  piteous  her  prayer. 


'.MADE   AT   HOME."      BV    HELEN    DAVIS,  AGE    17.       (CuLD   BADGE. 
SILVER   BADGE    WON    MARCH,    1916.) 


As  she  was  bemoaning  her  saddening  lot, 
There  came  spurring  toward  her,  at  gallop  and  trot, 
A  knight,  strong  and  tall,  and  most  gallant  and  fair, 
From  his  gauntleted  feet  to  his  bonny  brown  hair. 

Quoth  he:  "May  I  help  thee,  good  dame?     For  enow 
Hast  thou  borne  for  thine  age  and  thy  weakness, 

I  trow  ; 
If  thou  wilt  but  tell  me  the  trouble  thou  hast, 
I    will  be  thine  own  chivalrous  knight  to  the  last."' 

He  accepted  her  trust,  'mid  the  knights'  scornful  jeers, 
And  he  conquered  the  dangers,  the  doubts,  and  the 

fears  ; 
Rut  when  he  returned,  lo, — no  old  dame  was  there  ! 
In  her  place  stood  a  lady,  most  beauteous  and  fair! 


A  WINTER  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  BLACK  HILLS 

BY    FLORENCE    M.    TREAT    (AGE     Ij) 

(Honor  Member) 
Across  the  camp-fire  the  eyes  of  the  old  pioneer  twin- 
kled merrily. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "there  used  t'  be  cougars  around 
here.  I  remember  one  winter  when  they  got  most  too 
familiar,  an'  took  several  o'  my  calves.  Joe  Jensen 
stopped  one  evenin',  mighty  excited,  an'  said  that  a  big 
fellow  was  settin'  by  th'  road  as  he  drove  past,  a-switch- 
in'  'is  tail.  But  Joe  had  n't  waited  fer  an  introduction, 
as  'e  did  n't  have  a  gun  along. 

"Well,  I  decided  t'  git  that  cougar,  so  I  took  my  dog 
an'  gun,  an'  started  out  t'  trail  'im.  I  found  'is  tracks 
in  th'  snow, — th'  biggest  ones  I  ever  did  see, — an'  fol- 
lowed 'em  fer  hours  without  any  sight  o'  Mr.  Cougar. 
Then  I  found  where  he  'd  come  onto  an  elk  an'  started 
t'  chase  'im.  We  'd  gained  easy,  till  finally  I  saw  where 
he  'd  given  a  big  jump 
an'  landed  on  th'  elk's 
back — all  except  one  foot 
that  kept  draggin'  along 
behind.  But  they  come  to 
a  place  where  two  trees 
was  growin'  close  to- 
gether, with  another  tree 
fallen  across  'em,  makin' 
a  reg'lar  low  bridge.  An', 
sir,  that  elk  had  run  un- 
der that,  an'  brushed  th' 
cougar  right  off  'is  back, 
an'  got  away,  scatterin' 
drops  o'  blood. 

"But  th'  cougar  tracks 
stopped  right  there.  I 
went  back  an'  forth,  an' 
roun'  an'  roun'  with  th' 
dog,  but  we  could  n't  find 

where  that  cougar  had  gone.  He  'd  jus'  natch'elly  van- 
ished. Sort  o'  jus'  disappeared  into  the  ground,  it 
seemed." 

"Well !  I  give  it  up,  an'  set  down  under  a  tree  'bout 
twenty  feet  away.  An',  sir,  I  heard  a  noise  right  above 
my  head,  an'  lookin'  up.  I  saw  that  big  cat  lookin'  down, 
an'  showin'  'is  teeth. 

"Well,  that  's  about  all.  'T  was  th'  same  tree  you  're 
sittin'  under  now. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  got  'im." 


A  MOVING  THING.    BY  ELEANOR 
REYNOLDS,  AGE  13. 


LEVY,    JR.,   AGE    12. 


BY  DOROTHY   HUNTING.    Ail'    11 
(S1L\  I 


'MOVING  THINGS  " 


D  BADGE.       SILVER   1 
WON  MARCH,   1916.) 
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THE  OPEN   ROAD 

BY    THOMAS    SKINNER    KITTRELL    (.AGE 

{Silver  Badge) 
This  is  my  story  of  the  open  road: 
There  was  a  "Jonnie"  Ford — a  dandy  car. 
Henry,  its  owner,  loved  to  take  a  load 
Each  day  into  the  country  near  and  far. 

One  day  the  rain  was  fall  nd  thick. 

Pink,  sticky  mud  blocked  all  the  roads  and  lanes, 
Even  a  "Jonnie"  should  have  feared  he  'd  stick. 
Not  so   with  this  one.      (We  had  brand-new  chains.) 

Right  soon  the  car  was  twoscore  miles  from  town. 
O'er  many  a  muddy  mile  we  'd  come  that  day, 
And  then  the  engine  gave  a  wheezing  sound — 
Dead  still  she  stopped!      ('T  was  much  to  our 
dismay. ) 


-urc.   but   once   in   a   while   a   wagon   passed,   making   it 
unpleasant. 

Edward,  a  little  boy  living  near  the  hill,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  draw  his  sleigh  up  the  great  hill  and  a  min- 


"A    HEADING    FOR    MAY."       BV   JWF.S    DEE    RICHARDSON,    AGE    15. 
MEMBER.) 

'What  happened  next?"  is  what  you  '11  surely  ask. 
The  lot  of  cranking  fell  by  chance  on  me. 
Heroically  1   waded  to  the  task  ; 
Each  step  1  took  the  mud  closed  o'er  my  knee. 

One  solid  hour  I  made  that  engine  buck. 
'Pesky  ole  motor  would  n't  turn  no  mo'  !" 
Each   fellow  in   his  turn  then  tried  his  luck  ; 
No  spark  they  got,  but  mud  from  head  to 

'Reckon  we  '11  have  to  foot  it,"  Henry  said. 
O'er  twenty  thousand  yards  of  mud  we  "j 
And  I  thought  that  night  when  I  lay  in  bed, 

'Deliver  me  from  'Joys  of  the  Open  Road'!" 

A  WINTER  ADVENT t'R I7. 

(A    true    story i 

BY    EDNA    HAKLEY     (AGE     I3> 

{Silver  Badge) 
It    was   a   cold    clear   day    in    1891,    and    the    snow 
frozen   tight.      It   was  three   o'clock.     A   great  babble   of 
\oices  could   be  heard.     Every  child   was  talking  of  the 
snow  and  of  the  sleigh-ride  they  expected  to  have. 

There  was  a  hill  three  blocks  long.     It  was  patronized 
by  all  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood,  the  little  girls  pr< 
ferring   the   more   gentle   slopes.      This   hill    was   prime  ; 
it  had  but  one  drawback — there   were  two  streets  to  be 
crossed.      The   snow    .sis   level   with   the   sidewalk,  to   be 


ING   THING.  BV  '.'ER,  AGE   14. 

ute  later  to  fly  down  it  like  an  arrow  let  loose  from 
the  bow. 

Down  he  sped  again  and  again,  but  he  went  once  too 
often.  As  he  shot  down,  he  crossed  the  first  street 
safely ;  but,  as  he  reached  the  second,  a  hook-and- 
ladder  truck  turned  into  the  street. 

He  kept  on,  as  he  had  no  choice.  Every  one  on  the 
hill  cried,  "He  '11  be  dashed  to  death  under  the  horses' 
feet !"  But  Fate  did  not  mean  that  he  should  die  in 
this  terrible  manner. 

When  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  he  was  dazed, 
frightened,  and  surprised. 

"You  went  between  the  front  and  rear  wheels  of  the 
truck  !"  many  voices  told  him. 

All  the  boys  clustered  around  him,  asking  questions, 
praising  him,  and  trying  in  every  way  to  be  friends 
with  him.     He  certainly  was  the  hero  of  the  day. 


"  MADE    AT    H  1GB    14. 

(SILVER    BADl 

THE  OPEN   ROAD 

BY     REBECCA     EMERY     (AGE     14) 

The  open  road  beckons  and  calls  me  to  come. 

It  lures  with  the  promise  of  joys  at  the  end  : 
I    is  springtime,  with  blossoms  of  apple  and  plum. 

When  hearts  are  wide  open,  all  Nature  my  friend. 
At  the  end  of  the  road  what  glad  mystery  li 

What  secret   of  pleasure   waits  just   'round  the  bend  ' 
My  feet  creep  too  slowly,  for  wings  my  soul  cr- 

The  magic  and  lyric  of  springtime  attend. 
Then   I   must  away  like  a  leaf  in  the  wind 

As  care-free,  untroubled,  and  joyous  as  air. 
And  meeting  with  others — our  longings  one  kind — 

Find  the  open   road  joyful,  surpassingly   fair. 
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A  W7XTER  ADVENTURE 

BY    HELEN    G.    STEARLY    (AG 

(Silver  Badge) 
One  winter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wren  decided  not  to  fly  south 
with  their  friends,  but  to  stay  north.  It  was  a  bold 
adventure,  and  their  only  reason  for  doing  it  was  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity  as  to  what  winter  was  like  in  the 
north.  As  soon  as  their  friends  had  gone,  they  began 
preparing  for  winter  by  making  their  nest  stronger. 

Soon  winter  came  and  with  it  snow  and  ice,  and  it 
was  hard  to  find  food.  One  night,  when  it  was  snow- 
ing and  the  wind  was  blowing  hard,  the  tree  in  which 
they  had  their  home  blew  down.  They  flew  blindly 
about  in  the  storm  till  a  lucky  gust  of  wind  blew  them 
into  the  broken  window  of  a  barn.  They  snuggled  in 
the  hay  trying  to  keep  warm,  for  they  were  hungry 
and  half  frozen. 

In  a  little  while  a  farmer  came  to  get  some  hay  to 
feed  the  horses.  Seeing  them,  he  approached  them 
cautiously,  for  he  was  fond  of  birds.  It  was  not  hard 
to  catch  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wren  for  they  were  stiff  from 
cold.  The  farmer  then  took  them  into  his  house  and 
fed  and  warmed  them.  He  kept  them  with  him  all 
winter,  and  they  became  quite  tame.  When  spring 
came,  he  let  them  go,  expecting  never  to  see  them  again. 
But  he  did,  for  they  built  their  nest  near  his  house,  and 
he  put  crumbs  out  for  them.  The  next  winter  they 
went  south  with  their  comrades,  but  they  always  re- 
turned to  make  the  farm  their  home. 


A  WINTER  ADVENTURE 

BY    BETTY    HENRY    (AGE    I  o) 

Tt  was  a  chill  afternoon  in  December,  and  some  of  my 
friends  and  I  had  planned  to  go  coasting.  Getting  tired 
of  the  hill  we  were  coasting  on,  one  of  my  friends, 
Georgie  Young  by  name,  said,  "Let  's  go  over  to  that 
hill,"  indicating  a  small  hill  not  far  from  where  we 
were.     Her  suggestion  was  followed. 


K*!i«*  • 
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.  AGE    i 


We  lived  on  an  island  in  Long  Island  Sound,  and  the 
hill  to  which  Georgie  wanted  to  go  was  very  near  the 
sea-wall.  We  had  no  thoughl  of  this,  however,  so  we 
all  climbed  to  the  top,  laughing  and  joking. 

B<  fore  coasting  down  a  hill  myself,  1  always  send  my 
sled  down  alone,  to  see  how  well  it  goes.  I  did  it  this 
time,  as  we  had  not  coasted  on  this  hill  before,  but, 
instead  of  stopping  at  the  fool  of  the  hill  as  I  had 
expected,  it  kepi  on  I.  alas!  vanished  over  the 

sea-wall. 

Although  sorry  over  the  loss  of  my  sled,  I  was  very 
thankful  that  1  was  not  on  it. 


THE  OPEN   ROAD 

BY    ESTHER    KEYES    BEARD    (  IGE    8) 

What  do  I  find  on  the  open  road 

As  I  wander  on   my  way  ? 
There  frisks  a  little  chipmunk  brown, 

Skipping  so  merry  and  gay. 

The  whitethroat  sings  there  in  the  tree, 

The  bob-white  whistles  near. 
The  blackberries  are  growing  thick; 

Oh,  don't  they  taste  good  here  ! 

The  open  road  leads  up  the  hill, 

And  from  the  top  I  see 
The  scattered  homes,  the  mountains  high, 

The  river  flowing  free. 
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PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  199 

The  Si.  NlCHOl  AS  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  bes  poems,  stories,  drawings, 

photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  199  will  close  May  24  Cfor  for- 
eign members  May  30  >.  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicho]    -        September. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "  In  a  Rose  Garden,''  or  "  Friendship." 

Prose.      Ess  i    ~:ory  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 

words.     Subject,  "What  Happened  Next.'' 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.      Subject,  "  My  School."' 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject.  "Admiration,''  or  a  Heading  for  September. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  ar-  puzzles    in    this    issue    of  Si.    NlCH 

Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  m 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  Class  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize-,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize, 
I),  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
•1  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected  "  \  ical  gardens  or 

reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  fnv  words  where 
and  under  what  circumstances   the  photograph  was  taken. 

No   unused  contribution    can    be   returned   unless   il  is 

accoar  na  stamped  envelop  of  the 

d  the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 


RULES 

Ann'  reader  of  Si.  Ni<  H"i  \-,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,    of  whatever   kind,    must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  addr>  .  and   be  indorsed  as 

"orij  guardian,  who  must  !>< 

—  that 

■  wholly  the  work  and  idea 

of  the  sender.      If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also 

tes  must  not  be  on  a  separate   sheet, 

but  i  —  if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 

r,  /.'■.      Write  or 

A  contributor  may  send 

ntribution  a  month — not  one  of  each   kind,  but 

one  only;    this,  1  t  include  the  "  advertising 

idvertising  ers  to 

I'u//'.' 

The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE   LETTER-BOX 


The  entertaining  letter  from  Duluth,  Minnesota,  pub- 
lished in  our  April  "Letter-box,"  was,  by  a  printer's  er- 
ror, incorrectly  ascribed  to  Natalie  Hammond,  the  writer 
of  the  preceding  letter,  instead  of  to  one  of  the  eleven- 
year-old  friends  of  St.  Nicholas,  Jeanne  Hugo,  to 
whom  we  offer  our  sincere  apologies  for  the  mistake. 

Editor  St.  Nicholas. 


Louisville,  Kv. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  (especially  members  of  the 
League)  :  I  can't  belong  to  your  League, — I  'm  too 
old, — but  I  just  want  to  write  to  you  to  tell  you  that  I 
know  more,  probably,  about  St.  Nicholas,  than  all  of 
you  put  together.  I  'd  hate  to  tell  how  much  I  do 
know, — you  '11  all  know  my  age  if  I  do, — but  I  used  to 
take  St.  Nicholas  when  /  was  little,  while  "The  Fair- 
port  Nine,"  "Among  the  Lakes,"  "Phaeton  Rogers," 
"The  Story  of  Viteau,"  "The  Story  of  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,"  "Saltillo  Boys,"  "Historic  Boys,"  and 
"Historic  Girls,"  and  all  the  others  were  running  seri- 
ally. How  I  did  love  "Among  the  Lakes,"  with  Piney 
and  Bi  and  Chub  and  Ro.vy ! 

I  never  enjoy  stories  nowadays  as  I  did  then.  Nei- 
ther will  you  when  you  get  older,  so  make  the  most  of 
your  time  ! 

Why,  ray  goodness !  I  can  even  remember  a  whole 
alphabet  of  limericks  about  boys  and  girls,  that  ap- 
peared then,  and  recite  all   of  them  to-day. 

I  've  got  every  one  of  them  in  my  head,  and  a  thou- 
sand more  besides. 

"Old  Bob,  Young  Bob,  Little  Bob  and  Big; 
Molly  Bob,  and  Polly  Bob,  and  Polly  Bobby's  Pig"— 

Don't  get  me  started — I  never  know  when  to  stop 
when  it  comes  to  remembering  the  things  in  those  old 
St.  Nicholases  !  Up  in  the  attic  at  home  was  one 
place  all  built  in  with  shelves  ;  and  all  of  them  full  up 
with  St.  Nicholas,  "Godey's  Lady's  Book,"  "Har- 
per's," "Century,"  "Scribner's,"  and  an  English  maga- 
zine, called  "The  Young  Ladies'  Journal."  If  T  could 
get  into  that  attic  now,  and  rummage  ! 

My  daughter  takes  St.  Nicholas  now.  She  is  a  lit- 
tle girl,  but  her  brothers  are  grown  up.  Now,  don't  go 
guessing  how  old  I  am  ! 

E.  D.  H. 


Alstown,  Wash. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  like  you  better  every  day  and 
wish  we  could  have  the  topic  "Books  and  Reading"  by 
Hildegarde  Hawthorne  all  the  time.  Also,  the  new  sub- 
ject called  "The  Watch  Tower"  gives  us  some  splendid 
things.  We  have  had  you  in  our  family  for  years,  and 
have  every  copy  saved  back  to  "Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy,"  in  1885. 

Yours,  with  best   wishes,   from  your  girl 

Eldridge  M<  Elhinney. 


Pewee  V  \i  1  iv,  Kv. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  been  wanting  to  write  to 
you  for  ever  so  long,  but  have  not  had  time  until  now. 
Reading  that  thing  in  this  number's  "Stamp  Page" 
about  "Put  It  Up  To  Dad."  I  asked  Daddie  some  of 
those  questions,  and  he  was  completely  baffled.  He 
could   n't   tell    a   thing   about   it.      I    just    teased    him.      I 


have  been  taking  St.  Nicholas  only  two  years,  but  as 
soon  as  I  had  read  the  first  number,  I  concluded  that 
it  was  the  best  magazine  that  I  had  ever  read.  I  read 
absolutely  everything,  and  enjoy  it,  too.  I  have  a  little 
brother  Billy,  aged  eight,  who  enjoys  "For  Very  Little 
Folk,"  which  I  read  to  him  every  month.  I  think  I 
enjoyed  "The  Lost  Prince"  and  "The  Boarded-up 
House"  better  than  any,  so  you  can  imagine  my  delight 
when  I  found  one  of  my  Christmas  presents  to  be  a 
copy  of  "The  Lost  Prince."  I  am  just  crazy  about  "The 
Sapphire  Signet."  I  think  it  is  just  simply  maddening 
to  have  it  stop  right  where  it  has.  I  liked  "Saved  by  a 
Camera."     Your  interested  reader, 

Frances  Gatchel  (age  12 >. 


Chicago,  III. 
My  dear  St.  Nicholas  :  You  were  a  birthday  present  to 
me,   and  the  person   who  chose  you   for  a   present   cer- 
tainly did  well. 

In  reading  the  "Letter-box,"  I  so  often  read  "My 
mother  took  you  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  we  have 
many  volumes  bound."  I  surely  wish  /  could  say  that, 
but  as  long  as  I  can't  my  children  can. 

I  am  sick  in  bed  at  present,  and  you  can't  imagine 
what  pleasure  you  have  given  me. 

From  your  loving  reader, 

Harriet  L.  May  (age  12). 


Oxford,  Neb. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  You  just  don't  know  how  I  enjoy 
you,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  pleas- 
ure you  give  me.  My  oldest  sister  gave  you  to  me  on 
my  sixth  birthday.  My  favorite  story  in  the  191 5  St. 
Nicholas  was  "The  Lost  Prince."  I  think  you  made  a 
mistake  in  the  February,  191 6,  St.  Nicholas  about 
"The  Lost  Prince,"  when  you  said,  "a  story  for  young 
people  from  ten  to  a  hundred."  You  should  have  said 
from  seven  to  a  hundred,  for  I  was  seven  when  I  read 
it. 

My  cousin  takes  St.  Nicholas,  and  he  likes  it  very 
much  too. 

I  have  a  cat  named  Susan;  she  is  very  fat.  Her 
birthday  is  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August.  She  was 
born  in  191 5.  She  is  ever  so  playful.  Susan  and  an- 
other cat  have  great  "cat-concerts"  together.  So  I  call 
Susan  "Schumann-Heink,"  and  the  other  cat  "Caruso." 

I  will  never  get  tired  of  St.  Nicholas.  I  know. 
Your  loving  reader, 

Margaret  Mackprang  (age  8). 


En ci.F. wood.  N.  J. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  received  you  for  a  Christmas 
present  this  year.  This  is  how  it  happened.  One  eve- 
ning 1  asked  my  father  if  I  could  subscribe  for  it.  He 
said  I  could  if  I  wanted  to,  but  why  should  n't  I  buy  it 
every  month?  While  I  was  emptying  my  stocking  on 
Christmas,  Mother  said,  "Look  what  I  see!"  I  looked 
under  the  tree,  and,  standing  among  a  lot  of  fascinating 
packages,  stood  the  December  copy  of  St.  Nicholas! 
It  was  hard  to  make  my  eyes  look  at  anything  else.  It 
was   from   Father. 

My     favorite     stories     are     "The     Sapphire     Signet," 
"Where  Journeys  End,"  and  "Saved  by  a  Camera." 

I  certainly  enjoy  you. 

Your  sincere  reader, 

Anna  Qiimby  (age  11). 
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ANSWl  UZZLES  IN    I'HE  APRIL  NTMIiKR 


Double  Acrostic. 
words:  i.  Sweden.  2. 
6.  Garnet 


Initials,    spring :     third    row.    Faster. 
Psalms.     3.    Kascal.     4     Intend.     5.    Needle. 


Metamorphoses,    i.   Lily,  Livy,  live,  line,  lone.  Blue, 

flue,  flee,  fled,  pled,    pied,  pies,  pins,  pink.     3.    1  ree,  free,  fret,  feet, 
beet,  best,  bust,  bush      4.   Gate,  mate,  male,  malt,  molt,  moot,  moor, 
door.     5.   Soft,  loft,    lost,   host,   hast,  hart,  hard.     6.   Leaf,  leas 
lest,  list,  lint,  line,  vine.     7.   Desk,  disk.  Dick,  dice,  dime,  dame,  game. 
8.   Girl,  gird,  bird,  bard,  bare,  bade,  lade.  lady.     9.   Shoe,  shol 
coot,  coat. 

•GRAPHICAL  Diagonal.     Thackeray.  -:   1.  Tennes- 

see.     2.   Sheffield.      3    <  luatemala.      4.    Blackfeet      5.    Krookline.     6. 
Bethlehem.     7.   Bosphorus.     8.  Amsterdam.     9.  Alleghany. 

Initials.  William  Shakspere;  fourth  row,  "Mer- 
chant of  Venice."  Cross-words:  1.  Warmth.  2.  Impede.  3.  Laurel. 
4.    Lancet.     5.  Inches.    6.   Aviary.     7.   Magi  el  S   ften.    9.  Heroic. 

•ful.     it     Knaves.     12.    Solely.     13.    Pounce.     14.       "hies.     15. 
Rescue.     16.  Endear. 


Illustrated 

.    Baton.      2.   Bohea.     3.   Wheel. 
Match.     8.  Ochre.     9.   Poppy. 

Anagram.     United  States. 


The  North  Pole.     Cross-words: 

Lance.      5.   Crown.     6.    Three. 

u.   Holly.     12.  Creel. 


W  ird-square  and  Included  Diamond.     Word-square :     1.  Salam. 

2.  Abate.     3    Labor.     4    Atone.      5.   Mere?.     Diamond:    1.  L.     2.  Bat. 

3.  Labor.     4.   Ion.     5.  R. Charade.     Tar-tan. 

\"    merical  Enigma.     "The  flower  that  follows  the   sun   does  so 
even  on  cloudy  days." 

Zigzag.     Easter  Bunny      Cross-words:    1 
r.     4.   Master.     5.    Falter.     6.    Bother. 
9.   Annual.     10.  Angers,     it.   Yonder. 

A  PYRAMID  OF  S    ■- -    •  I.      1.   Crane.     2.   Raven.     3.  Avert.     4. 

Nerve.  5.  Enter.  II  1.  Lapse.  2.  Avail.  3.  Pared.  4.  Siege. 
5.  Elder.  III.  1.  Rates.  2.  Avert.  3.  Tegea.  4.  Erect.  5.  State. 
IV.  1.  Stale.  2.  Throw.  3.  Arise.  4.  Loser.  5.  Ewers  V.  1. 
Rages.  2.  Anent.  3.  Geese.  4.  Ensue.  5.  Steer.  VI.  1.  Eager. 
2.   Atone.     3.   Goods.     4.   Endue.     5.   Reset. 


Effigy.     2.   Bamboo.     3. 

7.    Imbibe.     8.    Future. 


ers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

To  our  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  Sr.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Cemturv  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  Februarv  Number  were  received  before  February  24  from  Margaret  McEntee.  9 — Ellen  W.  Lothrop,  9—  Vivian 
Sauvage,  9 — Florence  Noble,  9 — Helen  A.  Moult  .n.  9— "St.  Anna's  Girls."  8 — Slary  Goulder  White,  8 — Elizabeth  Rodgers,  S — Margarets. 
Guthrie,  8 — Claire  A.  Hepner,  8 — Katharine  H.  White,  8 — Isabel  Wisner,  8 — Frances  Burrage,  7 — "  Rettop,"  7— "Allil  and  Adi,"  7 — Helen  H. 
Mclver,  7 — Ted  F.  Miller,  7— Marshall  A  Best,  7— Lloyd  Berrall,  7 — Jane  McC.  Bennett,  7 — Arthur  Poulin,  Jr..  6 — Marion  Ames,  6 — John  H. 
Lewy,  6 — Mary  and  Adrian  Lambert.  6 — Elizabeth  H.  Sherley,  6 — John  Pierpont  Helmick,  6 — H.  Louise  Hughes.  6 — Helen  Adda  Vance,  5 — 
Marjorie  M.  Lounsbury,  5 — Russell  Kenfield,  5 — Clara  E.  Russel,  ,— Sydney  Archbell,  ; — Raymond  Anthony.  4 — Morton  Milsner,  4 — Anna  S. 
Lamer,  4 — Whitney  Ashbridge,  4 — Jane  Quackenbush,  3 — Jeannie  Dupee,  3 — Margaret  H.  Simpson,  3  —  Aurelia  Hall.  3 — Barbara  Farr,  3 — A.  E. 
Griffin,  Jr.,  3 — Ellen  McCandless,  3 — Sherwood  Johnston,  3 — Frankie  Vernam,  2 — Elsa  Mayer,  2— Mary  Phelps,  2 — Isabel  Schaefer,  2 — Agnes  S. 
Marshall,  2  — B.  Falcon,  1 — I.  Couch,  1 — Louis  Slandl,  1 — L.  B.  Lewis,  1  —  R.  Sparks,  1 — F.  Nelson,  1  —  M  NI  Hudson,  1  —  E.  Messemer.  1  —  J. 
Frantz,  1  —  M.  Buckingham,  1 — G.  Yeomans,  i  —  K  and  V  Lap-lev,  1  —  L.  Rhodes.  1— M.  Fuller,  1  —  M.  Youngs,  1 — C.  Copeland.  1  —  M  Hol- 
combe,  1 — M.  Gelbert,  t  —  P.  Grindon,  1 — T.  Dennis,  1  M.  M.  Breckinridge.  1 — M.  Curtis,  1  I  A  Bryan,  1  —  H  McConnick,  1  —  M.  F.  Pres- 
ton, 1  —  H.  Murphy,  1  —  E.  Morrow,  1  —  M.  S.  Ke!i ogg,  1  —  S.   Brown,  1  — M.  Eastman,  i  —  L.  Hatheway,  1      M.  Jenks,  1 — J.  Goodell,  1. 
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n  I    Ml  UK  Al,  ACROSTIC 

Cross-words:    i.  Light-hearl 
Mixtures   of   two   or   more    metals. 
3.  Just.     4.   Loin  some.      5. 
low  pool.     6.   A   small  depi 

7.  An    animal    with    a    ringed   tail. 

8.  Qu.i 
When    tlv  words    are 

htly  guessed,   the   letl 
sented  by  the  figures  from   1  to   10 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  English   poet  :   from   1  1 
to   16,   his  birthplace;    from    17   to   28,   his   most    fai 
poem  :  from  29  to  33,  one  of  his  masks  ;  from  34  I 
one  of  his  famous  poems  ;  from  42  to  4s.  another  of  his 
poems. 

FRANCES    P..    GARDIN1  Member. 

1:1  STEADINGS 

i.  Behead  me,  and  leave  a  color.     2.  Behead  a 

girl's    name    and    leave    consumed.      3.    Behead    a 
name  and  leave  station.     4.    Behead  a  girl's  name  and 


leave  a  pronoun.  5.  Behead  a  boy's  nickname  and  leave 
indisposed.  6.  Behead  a  girl's  name  and  leave  a  song 
from  an  opera.  7.  Behead  a  boy's  nickname  and  leave 
another  nickname.  8.  Behead  a  girl's  name,  and  lease 
period.  9.  Behead  a  boy's  nickname  and  leave  a  com- 
mon little  article. 

joh  Member. 

\\  <>i:i>  11  //1.1-: 

1,    in    perfect;    from    2   to    3,    an 
ri    1  ugly  old   woman  :   from  4  to  6,  a 

4  feminine  nickname:   from  7  I 

at    a    distance;     from    9    to     10, 

'i  part  of  the  head;  from   11   to   13, 

14  imagine;  from  14  to  15,  a  va- 

16  riety  of  the   sweet-potato;    16,  in 

perfect  :   7,  in  perfect  ;   from    . 

n  2  to   14,  a  masculine  name;  from  1   to 

5.  a  comrade:   from   12  to  16,  to  consume;  from  3  to  15, 

a  ray;   from  6  to   13,  a  vegetable:   10,  in  perfect. 

LtoKia  e.  woodruff  (age  i2),  League  Member. 
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THE   RIDDLE-BOX 


W()i:i)-SO(  ARE 

i.  A  brownish  clay  used  as  a  pigment.  2.  Sixty-six 
feet.  3.  To  frequent.  4.  To  cleanse  lightly  with  clean 
water.     5.  To  penetrate. 

katherine  a.  adams  (age  15),  League  Member. 


All  of  the  ten  pictured  objects  may  be  described  by 
words  of  equal  length.  When  rightly  .mussed  and 
written  one  below  another,  the  zigzag  (beginning  at  the 
upper,  left  hand  letter)  will  spell  the  name  of  a  battle 
that  was  fought  on  tin  last  day  of  May  and  the  first 
day  of  June. 

DOUBLE   ACROSTIC 

My  primals  spell  the  surname  of  a  famous  poet,  and  my 
finals  spell  a  city  in  which  he  lived. 

Cross-words   (of  equal  length)  :   1.  A  sheriff's  deputy. 

2.   A   celebrated    Italian    painter.      3.    A    great    river  of 

South   America.      4.   To   whine.      5.   The   ,uod  of  the   sea. 

6.  Pertaining  to  Iberia.     7.  Wandering.     8.  An  antelope, 

Elisabeth  all]  6),  League  Member. 

DOUBLE  BEHEADINGS 

Example:  Doubly  behead  to  please,  and  leave  a  limb. 
Answer,  eh-arm.  , 

1.  Doubly  behead  a  gentlewoman,  and  leave  an 
obstruction.  2  Doubly  behead  to  parley,  and  leave  to 
consume.  3.  Doubly  behead  the  flesh  of  a  pig,  and  leave 
to  study.  4.  Doubly  behead  to  rest  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  leave  a  grain.  5.  Doubly  behead  sharp  and 
harsh,  and  leave  to  free.  6.  Doubly  behead  an  article 
of   furniture,   and   leave    a   tune.      7.    Doubly   behead   an 


ancient  language,  and  leave  a  metal.  8.  Doubly  behead 
a  moment,  and  leave  a  cold  substance.  9.  Doubly 
behead  inflated,  and  leave  to  possess.  10.  Doubly  be- 
head a  tendon,  and  leave  novel.  11.  Doubly  behead 
a  portable  chair,  and  leave  a  masculine  nickname.  12. 
Doubly  behead  a  threshing  instrument,  and  leave  to  be 
indisposed.  13.  Doubly  behead  an  inlet  from  a  southern 
river,  and  leave  a  pronoun. 

When  the  thirteen  words  have  been  rightly  guessed 
and  beheaded,  the  initials  of  the  little  words  remain- 
ing  will  spell  a  welcome  time. 

bertha  Winkler  (age   14),  League  Member. 

TRIPLE  ACROS1  U 

Each  of  the  words  described  contains  three  letters. 
When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another, 
the  first  row,  reading  downward,  will  spell  the  surname 
of  a  famous  French  actor;  the  second  row,  a  mountain 
nymph  ;  the  third  row,  what  many  are  hoping  for. 

Cross-words  :  i.  A  toy.  2  A  common  verb.  3.  A 
grassy  field.  4.  A  prefix  to  many  Scotch  names.  5.  A 
suffix.  LOUISE  todiss  (age  14I,  League  Member. 

COMBINATION"  PIZZLE 

All  the  words  in  this  puzzle  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  primals  will  spell  the  surname  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  the  diagonals,  from  the 
upper,  left-hand  letter,  to  the  lower,  right-hand  letter, 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  useful  tool. 

Cross-words:  i.  To  grapple.  2.  A  bowman.  3.  A 
freeholder.  4.  Room  to  pass.  5.  That  which  opens.  6.  To 
disclose.        norris  tuttle  (age  12),  League  Member. 

KING'S  MOVE  FIZZLE 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 


Begin  at  a  certain  square  and  move  to  an  adjoining 
square  (as  in  the  kind's  move  in  chess),  until  each 
square  has  been  entered  once.  When  the  moves  have 
been  rightly  made,  eleven  feminine  names  may  be 
spelled  out.  The  names  all  begin  with  the  same  letter, 
and  the  path  from  one  letter  to  another  is  continuous. 
LUCY   D.   THURSTON    (.age   14). 
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TENNIS  FOR  GIRLS 

BY   MOLLA   BJURSTEDT 


NATIONAL,   (LAV  COURT,   INDOOR.   METROPOLITAN.    MIDDLE  STATES, 
TRI-STATE,    ETC.,   CHAMPION    IN    SINGLES 


I  cannot  imagine  a  better  game  for  girls  — little 
girls,  big  girls,  girls  of  any  size  or  age— than  ten- 
nis. I  think  young  girls  should  have  plenty  of 
outdoor  exercise,  and  the  best  way  to  take  exer- 
cise is  in  some  competitive  game  which  is  vio- 
lent enough  to  set  the  blood  tingling,  and  yet  not 
so  violent  as  to  bring  the  risk  of  physical  injury. 
Tennis  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  a  game  for 
girls:  you  can  play  it  just  as  hard  or  just  as 
easily  as  you  like,  and  I  do  not  know  any  way  in 
which  even  the  weakest  girl  can  do  herself  any 
injury. 

I  think  more  girls  are  now  playing  tennis  than 
are  playing  any  other  game.  Tennis-courts  are 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  are  monopo- 
lized by  the  girls  in  the  mornings  before  the  boys 
and  the  men  are  free  or  have  a  chance  tc  play. 
There  is  no  age  limit  on  tennis;  as  soon  as  a  girl 
can  hold  a  racket  in  her  hand  she  can  play  the 
game  in  some  fashion,  and  she  can  keep  on  play- 
ing until  she  is  too  old  to  hold  a  racket.  I  know 
many  mothers  who  regularly  defeat  their  grown 
daughters  and  are  just  as  keen  about  the  game  as 
the  daughters  themselves. 

Many  girls  imagine  that  tennis  is  a  very  i 
game,  and  that  it  consists  in  "popping  a  ball"  over 
a  net  which  divides  a  carefully  marked  stretch 
of  grass,  dirt,  or  clay.  Get  rid  of  this  notion  at 
once;  the  net  and  stretch  of  land  are  all  right, 
but  the  "'popping  of  the  ball"  is  all  wrong.  Every 
ball  in  tennis  should  be  hit.  and  hit  as  hard  as 
your  strength  will  let  you;  and  in  addition  to 
being  hit.  the  ball  should  be  hit  to  a  definite  place 


in  the  opposing  court.  There  is  no  hit-or-miss 
about  tennis. 

Hitting  the  ball  sounds  simple;  but  there  is  a 
right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  hit  it.  In  the 
wrong  way  you  use  unnecessary  strength  and 
trouble  and  probably  do  not  achieve  the  result 
that  you  are  after ;  in  the  right  way  you  use  com- 
paratively little  strength,  while  you  gain  speed 
and  also  control  the  flight  of  the  ball.  Style  in 
tennis  is  hitting  the  ball  in  the  right  way.  Some- 
times one  imagines  that  style  means  the  fancy 
way  of  executing  a  stroke;  on  the  contrary,  style 
is  that  method  of  execution  which,  as  experience 
has  taught  us,  uses  up  tin.-  least  physical  strength 
and  gains  the  most  accurate  results. 

You  would  not  disregard  the  instructions  about 
finger  movements  when  you  learn  to  play  the 
piano;  and  you  can  no  more  learn  to  play  tennis 
while  disregarding  the  proper  movements  than 
you  can  play  the  piano  without  the  preliminary 
finger  exercises.  You  will  enjoy  tennis  far  more 
if  you  play  it  well  than  if  you  play  it  poorly. 
Therefore,  in  taking  up  tennis,  start  right— learn 
the  right  way  to  do  things.  Then  you  can  im- 
prove your  game  by  experience  and  have  a  deal 
more  fun  than  if  you  continue  floundering  about 
the  court  merely  for  the  want  of  a  little  prelimi- 
nary training.  Style  is  not  only  for  the  girl  who 
hopes  to  win  national  titles  — it  is  for  every  one 
who  hopes  to  have  a  good  time  in  tennis.  And  I 
know  of  no  game  in  which  so  much  fun  is  to  be 
had. 

When  you  take  up  tennis,  buy  your  own  racket 
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and  lje  sure  that  it  suits  you.  A  grown  girl  will 
need  a  thirteen-  or  thirteen-and-a-half-ouncc 
racket,  but  a  younger  girl  may  well  take  a  racket 
an  ounce   lighter.     The   handle   should   be   small 


The  only  woman  who  has  ever  held  all  of  the  singles 
championships  in  the  United  States  at  one  time. 

enough  to  permit  you  to  put  your  fingers  quite 
around  it.  A  large  handle  will  prevent  a  firm 
grip,  and  too  heavy  a  racket  will  quickly  tire  the 
forearm.  The  stringing  of  the  racket  should  be 
very  firm,  or  the  ball  will  not  go  away  from  it 
true  and  fast.  I  find  that  very  \ew  young  play- 
ers devote  enough  attention  to  procuring  a  suita- 
ble racket;  they  are  apt  to  buy  one  that  they 
think  pretty  or  because  they  like  the  name.  Hut 
a  racket  is  not  a  toy;  it  is  the  tool  with  which 
you  play  the  game.  Buy  the  most  expensive 
racket  that  you  can  afford;  the  expensive  rackets 
have  better  frames  and  stronger  gut  than  the 
cheap  ones,  and  they  pay  in  the  end.  When  the 
racket  is  not  in  use,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  press, 
which  can  be  bought  at  any  store  dealing  in  sport- 
ing goods;  the  press  keeps  the  frame  from  warp- 
ing, which  destroys  the  alinemenl  of  the  racket 
and  its  accuracy. 

Strokes  are  divided  into  forehand  and  back- 
hand. If  you  are  right-handed,  the  forehand 
strokes  are  those  taken  on  the  right :  the  back- 
hand strokes  are  those  taken  on  the  left.  Strokes 
are  further  divided  into  ground  strokes  and  vol- 
leys.    The  ground  strokes  are  those  in  which  the 


ball  first  bounces  on  the  ground  before  being  hit, 
while  in  the  volley  the  ball  is  hit  before  it  has 
touched  the  ground. 

Most  beginners  think  that  the  service  is  all- 
important;  but  the  most  important  strokes  for 
any  player  to  know  are  the  drives.  When  you 
first  take  up  the  game,  consider  the  service  as 
only  the  stroke  which  puts  the  ball  into  play ;  you 
will  never  become  a  good  player  merely  by  hav- 
ing a  swift  service.  The  better  players  will  re- 
ceive a  hard  service  more  easily  than  they  will  re- 
ceive an  easy  service;  a  hard  service  bothers  the 
beginner  only.  But  if  you  learn  how  to  drive 
well,  you  will  be  able  in  time  to  hold  your  own 
with  any  player. 

The.  drives— forehand  and  backhand  — are  ap- 
parently the  easiest  of  all  tennis  strokes,  but  in 
reality  they  are  the  hardest  to  execute  well.  You 
should  practise  them  everlastingly.  They  are  not 
made  by  the  mere  force  of  the  arm,  but  result 
from  a  combination  of  the  weight  of  the  body 
and  the  strength  of  the  arm  at  precisely  the  right 
moment. 

First  learn  to  hold  the  racket :  For  the  forehand 
strokes  take  the   racket  at   the  very  end  of  the 
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Till.    I'u.-llli'N     id    RECEIVE    A    RETURN. 

The  body  poised  and  the  racket  resting  in  the  left  hand 

to  take  the  strain  from  the  right  arm. 

handle,  and.  with  the  leather  resting  against  the 
base  of  the  palm,  clasp  the  fingers  strongly  about 
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the  handle,  the  thumb  closing  across  it.  This  is 
the  grip  for  all  forehand  strokes.  For  the  back- 
hand strokes  shift  the  thumb  until  it  extends 
straight  out  on  the  handle  and  supports  the  racket 
for  the  more  awkward  motion  of  the  backhand: 
this  shift  will  become  almost  involuntary  after  a 
little  practice.  The  grips  are  extremely  simple, 
but  it  is  hard  to  learn  to  handle  a  racket  properly 
unless  you  carefully  learn  them. 

Xow  for  the  drives:  Face  the  line  of  the  flight 
of  the  ball :  that  is.  if  you  are 
playing  on  a  court,  your  side 
will  be  toward  the  net.  K 
your  weight  on  your  right 
foot,  swing  your  racket  well 
back.  and.  as  the  ball  ris 
toward  you.  bring  the  racket 
through  with  a  wide  sweep, 
at  the  same  time  going  for- 
ward with  your  body.  The 
racket  and  the  ball  should 
meet  when  the  racket  is 
straight  out.  and  at  that  mo- 
ment your  body  should  be  go- 
ing forward.  After  the  ball 
has  been  hit  the  racket  con- 
tinues through  a  half  circle, 
without  hesitation,  until  it  is 
across  your  body.  This  mo- 
tion after  the  ball  has  left 
is  known  as  the  "follow 
through."  and  is  of  the  high- 
est importance.  It  aids  in 
securing  an  even  stroke,  and 
thus  helps  to  direct  the  flight 
of  the  ball. 

The  backhand  drive  is  the 
exact  reverse  of  the  fore- 
hand: the  weight  of  the  body 
rests  on  the  left  foot  at  the 

beginning,  and  the  finish  of  the  stroke  finds  one 
on  the  right  foot:  the  stroke  starts  with  the  racket 
across  the  body,  and  at  the  finish  the  racket  i  - 
out  to  the  right. 

In  both  of  these  strokes  the  force  come- 
the  exact  union  of  the  forward  movement  of  the 
body  and  the  sweep  of  the  arm  at  the  moment  of 
impact    with   the   ball.      This    exact    tin: 
matter  of  practice :  when  you  have  achieved  the 
right  timing,  you  will  find  that  you  drive  the  ball 
hard  with   little  effort.     The   whole   motion 
kind  of  sweep  forward:  the  wri>t  only  comes  into 
play  as  the  ball  leaves  the  racket ;  then  a  slight 
turn  of  the  wrist  will  control  direction. 

The  drives  had  best  not  be  learned  in  a  game : 
if  you  play  a  game  too  soon,  you  will  find  your- 
self trying  to  hit  the  ball  "any  old  way'*  and  for- 


getting all  about  form.  The  best  practice  will  be 
had  by  having  some  one  toss  you  balls  from  an 

distance  until  you  have  acquired  the  proper 
movement  of  the  feet.  body,  and  arm.  Any  one 
who  dances  can  easily  manage  the  foot  work. 
After  you  have  learned  the  motions,  have  balls 

k  to  you  across  the  net  and  begin  to  try  to 
hit  the  ball  with  careful  stroke  to  a  certain  place 
in  the  court.  Do  not  try  for  speed :  speed  will 
come  later.     Your  first  thought  is  to  master  the 
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simple  motions,  and  the  next  to  make  the  ball  go 
to  the  place  that  you  pick  out. 

Excellent  practice  may  be  had  against  a  brick 
wall  or  other  smooth   surface  that   has  a  level 

stretch  of  ground  in  front  of  it:  by  hitting  the 
ball  against  the  wall  you  can  gain  no  end  of 
practice  in  the  motions  of  driving,  although  you 
will  not  improve  your  accuracy.  The  advantage 
iis  practice  is  that  it  may  be  taken  alone. 
Anthony  I".  Wilding,  the  English  and  Australian 
champion,  who  was  killed  at  the  Dardanelles, 
learned  all  his  splendid  strokes  by  practising 
alone  in  a  room. 

The  drives  are  the  most  important  strokes  of 
the  game,  and  I  should  advise  you  to  learn  them 
thoroughly  before  you  start  to  play  a  practice 
game. 
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IN    THE   MIDDLE    OF     \    BACKHAND    DRIVE. 
The  weight  of  the  body  is  going  forward  to  the  right  foot. 

After  you  know  the  drives  well  enough  to  use 
them  in  actual  play,  then  take  up  the  service. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  service  — underhand  and 
overhead.  By  all  means  learn  the  overhead  ser- 
vice :  it  is  quite  as  easy  as  the  underhand  and 
very  much  more  effective,  hecause  the  hall  starts 
from  you  high  in  the  air  and  its  chances  of  fall- 
ing in  the  service-court  art-  by  that  much  im- 
proved. 

Take  a  position  a  foul  behind  the  base-line  — 
the  boundary  line  of  the  court  at  the  end.  If  you 
are  going  to  serve  into  the  opponent's  right-hand 
court,  stand  a  couple  of  feet  to  the  right  of  the 
center  of  the  base-line.  If  you  are  about  to  serve 
into  the  left-hand  court,  stand  to  the  other  side 
of  the  center-line.  Poise  on  your  right  foot;  with 
your  left  hand  toss  the  ball  four  or  five  feet  into 
the  air.  Swing  your  racket  up  and  back  and  come 
down  on  the  ball  as  it  descends,  finish  forward 
on  your  left  foot.  Do  not  seek  sliced,  and  do  not 
venture  the  fancy  services;  be  content  to  hit  the 
ball  into  the  service-court  at  some  definite  point. 

In  every  stroke  of  tennis  the  ball  should  be  hit 
to  a  predetermined  point.  The  service,  the  drives 
—  every  stroke,  no  matter  how  well  executed,  is 
a  bad  stroke  if  the  ball  does  not  go  to  the  place 
that  you  intended  to  have  it   reach. 

1  would  not  advise  the  young  player  to  bother 
with  more  than  the  service  and  the  drives,  but 
you  will  sometimes  find  a  short  ball  that  you  can 
hit  before  it  bounces  and  thus  gain  time.  Then 
you  use  the  vollev.     The  vollev  is  a  hard  stroke 


to  execute  well  because  it  must  be  made  much 
more  quickly  than  the  drive  and  you  do  not  have 
the  same  chance  to  make  ready.  Never  volley 
unless  you  are  within  five  feet  of  the  net,  or  you 
will  hit  the  ball  into,  instead  of  over,  the  net;  the 
closer  you  are  to  the  net,  the  more  chance  you 
have  to  make  a  clean  shot.  There  is  no  particu- 
lar stance  or  foot  work  for  the  volley  except  that 
you  should  always  be  running  into  and  not  away 
from  the  ball  as  you  make  the  stroke.  It  is  not 
so  much  of  a  hit  as  a  push  with  the  racket ;  fre- 
quently it  will  be  enough  if  the  racket  merely 
blocks  the  ball. 

Tennis  is  a  game  of  strategy,  and  if  you  use 
your  head  when  you  begin  to  play,  you  will  find 
yourself  winning  a  surprising  number  of  games. 
The  whole  idea  of  the  game  is  to  place  the  ball 
where  it  is  hard  for  your  opponent  to  reach  it,  or 
where  she  will  have  trouble  in  making  a  good 
return. 

Take  the  service:  If  your  opponent  plays  the 
forehand  stroke  well,  send  your  service  on  her 
backhand;  if  she  runs  around  the  service  to  re- 
turn it  with  a  forehand  stroke,  send  your  next 
return  far  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  court  so 
that  she  will  have  difficulty  in  reaching  it.  If 
after  a  few  services  to  the  backhand  she  stands 


MK>.   MAY    SUTTON    BUNDY    FINISHES  A   I'oKEHAND    DRIVE. 
Mrs    Bundy,  formerly  champion  of  the  I'nited  Slates  and  England. 
■  liss  Bjurstedt  are  the  two  hardest  drivers  in  the  world  of  tennis 
women.  f 

far  to  the  side  in  order  to  use  her  forehand,  send 
the  next  service  down  the  center-line  and  you 
will  probably  score  an  ace. 
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Miss    BJURSTED1     FINISHING   A    FOREHAND    DRIVR. 
Showing  the  proper  position  of  the  feet  and  the  length  of  the  She  has  put  the  whole  weight  of  her  body  into  the  stroke  and 

fullow-through  of  the  racket.  is  just  abuut  to  come  to  rest  on  her  left  foot. 


Keep  watching  the  ball  and  your  opponent,  and 
make  up  your  mind  where  you  are  going  to  send 
your  next  return.  "But,"  you  will  say.  "it  is  all 
that  I  can  do  to  reach  the  ball,  and  1  am  glad 
enough  to  hit  it  anyway  ;  how  am  I  going  to  take 
my  time  to  find  a  place?"  [f  you  always  watch 
the  ball,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  tell  from  the 
position  of  your  opponent's  racket  and  the  glance 
of  her  eyes  where  the  next  ball  is  coming  and  to 
start  toward  that  point. 

The  best  style  of  play  for  girls  is  that  known 
as  the  '"base-line"  game.  In  this  style  you  play 
most  of  your  strokes  from  the  base-line.  After 
you  have  served  stand  behind  the  center  of  the 
base-line  until  you  can  determine  the  direction  oi 
the  return;  when  you  have  made  your  return 
back  to  position  — otherwise  you  may  be  caught 
off  in  one  corner  of  the  court  and  lose  the  point. 
When  receiving  service,  stand  behind  the  i 
line,  back  of  the  proper  service-court,  and  when 
you  have  made  your  Stroke,  again  take  the  posi- 
tion behind  the  center. 

Your  object  in  driving  will  be  to  take  your 
>nent  out  of  position.  Drive  first  to  one  side- 
line and  then  to  the  other,  and  play  the  ball  to 
your  opponent's  backhand  rather  than  to  her  fore- 
hand. Try  to  avoid  giving  her  any  kind  of  Stroke 
which  she  finds  it  easy  to  play.  Most  girls  are 
weak  on  their  backhands,  and  therefore  you 
should    practise    to    strengthen    your    own    back- 


hand; never  favor  the  backhand  in  order  to  use 
the  forehand  — if  you  do.  you  will  never  acquire 
a  strong  backhand. 


IRTING   Till:    FOREHAND    UKIVK. 
Her  racket  is  just  about  to  hit  the  ball. 

Taking  position  after  each  stroke  is  important; 
and   you    should    especially   guard   against   being 
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THE    POSITION    FOR   A    LOW    BACKHAND    VOLLEY    FRu.M    MID-COURT 


caught  in  the  space  hetvveen  the  hase-line  and  the 
service-court.  That  is  forhidclen  ground.  Xo 
one  can  make  a  proper  return   from  that  point. 


By  the  same  token,  you  will  try  to 
lure  your  opponent  into  that  position 
and  send  the  hall  right  at  her  feet; 
if  she  hits  it  hack  from  there,  it 
will  he  due  simply  to  good  luck.  But 
generally  try  to  make  your  driving 
long,  try  to  hit  just  inside  the  boun- 
daries of  the  court;  the  long  game 
brings  the  best  results  in  the  end. 

When  you  play  doubles,  you 
should  volley.  It  will  be  hard  at 
first,  but  not  so  hard  as  in  singles. 
When  one  girl  serves,  the  other 
stands  at  the  net  and  returns  on  the 
volley  the  balls  which  come  to  her. 
She  should  care  only  for  her  own 
side  of  the  net :  the  girl  who  is 
serving  will  look  after  the  rest  of 
the  court.  When  receiving  service, 
both  players  should  stand  back  of 
the  basedine  and  then  go  forward  to 
the  net  when  they  see  a  good  chance 
to  score.  Before  every  game  of 
doubles  you  should  agree  with  your 
partner  as  to  the  part  of  the  court  each  will  cover 
and  rigidly  adhere  to  this  scheme;  to  "poach"  on 
the  partner's  territory  always  leads  to  disaster. 


MISS   BJURSTEDT    EXECUTING   AN    OVERHEAD   Vol  I  KV. 
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Most  girls  like  to  play  doubles  because  they 
think  it  easier  than  singles.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
it  is  not  easier  than  singles  if  you  play  the  game 
properly ;  and  in  addition,  you  will  not  gain  so 


that  point,  and  if  you  quit,  you  will  have  more 
endurance  for  the  next  set. 

But  above  all  things  play  a  sporting  game.  If 
you  cannot  play  tennis  except  to  win  — if  you 
cannot  play  for  the  fun  of  playing,  give  it  up 
altogether.  Too  many  girls  become  angry  when 
they  are  beaten  and  say  harsh  things  about  the 
girls  who  have  beaten  them.     If  you  find  such  a 
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much  general  knowledge  of  tennis  nor  will  you 
gain  so  much  self-reliance  as  in  singles.  I  know- 
girls  who  will  only  play  doubles:  these  girls  make 
a  great  mistake,  for  they  will  never  learn  to  play 
a  first-class  game  of  tennis. 

I  can  see  little  danger  of  overplay  for  th< 
age  girl;  I  think  nature  will  cause  you  to  stop 
when  you  have  played  enough;  but  if  you  are 
particularly  plucky,  you  may  play  on  after  you 
are  very  tired  indeed.  Of  course,  if  you  are 
playing  a  match,  you  cannot  stop;  but  I  would 
suggest  stopping  practice  when  you  find  yourself 
tired.     The  practice   will   do  you   no  good  after 
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spirit  in  you.  crush  it  out  at  once.  Always  con- 
gratulate a  girl  who  wins  from  you.  and  mean 
what  you  say.  To  become  angry  while  being 
beaten  or  after  you  have  losl  is  poor  sporting 
spirit.  You  will  find  thai  not  only  will  your  game 
improve,  but  you  will  have  infinitely  more  fun  if 
you  play  only  for  the  exercise;  and.  although  you 
should  play  your  very  hardest,  take  the  result  as 
it  comes.  No  not  be  conceited  when  you  win 
nor  angry  when  you  lose. 


• 
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Lightly  walked  the  Wind  at  twilight,  lightly  then  he  fell  asleep; 
Rut  at  midnight  he  rose  shouting,  spanned  the  towers  with  a  leap. 
Springing  seaward:  in  the  morning  all  the  ocean  flowered  in  foam. 
Where  my  father's  ship  lay  tossing,  fair  in  sight  of  land  and  home! 


At  the  casement  stood  my  mother,  and  she  would  not  turn  her  head  ; 
Though  she  kissed  me  when  I  hegged  her,  not  a  single  word  she  said. 
So  I  ran  away  for  comfort  such  as  Griflet  always  knew: 
'(  rriflet,  is  there  nothing,  nothing,  that  a  little  lad  can  do?" 

tiriflet's  face  was  brave  and  smiling  (for  a  jester  must  he  gay). 
'Prince  Reaumain  can  learn  the  storm-spell  that  the  fisher-children  say, 
When  the  North  Wind  locks  the  harbor  and  the  boats  are  shut  outside. 
Come,  we  '11  seek  the  Wind  right  boldly  where  he  walks  in  power  and  pride." 

(Jp  we  climbed,  round  winding  stairways,  to  the  ancient  sentry-tower; 
To  the  battlements  we  hurried,  where  in  all  his  pride  and  power 
Walked  the  great  North  Wind;  and  Griflet  held  me  close  and  taught  to  me 
The  little  rhyme  the  children  say  whose  fathers  are  at  sea : 

'Souther,  Wind!  oh,  souther!  souther!'    From  the  southward  softly  blow. 

'Blow  my  father  home  to  mother!'  Oh,  if  you  could  only  know 
'T  is  his  little  boy  who  's  asking,  I  am  sure  you  would  be  kind, 
And  would  bring  him  safe  to  harbor,  'O  Wind,  souther!  souther.  Wind !'  " 

Came  a  sure  and  happy  feeling,  and  we  clambered  down  once  more. 
Suddenly  there  rose  a  shouting  from  the  folk  along  the  shore; 
Up  and  down  the  beach  they  hastened,  calling  through  the  stormy  din: 
'Praises  be!  the  wind  is  changing,  and  the  ship  is  coming  in  !" 

Southerly  and  soft  the  Wind  came,  smoothing  out  the  foamy  blue, 
Blowing  Father  home  to  Mother  just  as  we  had  asked  him  to. 
Griflet  shook  his  bells  and  capered,  and  we  danced   for  joy,  and  then 
Hand  in  hand  we  climbed  the  tower  to  the  battlements  again. 


Soft  and  southerly  the  Wind  came,  blowing  straight  to  where  we  stood: 
'Thank  you,  Wind!  a  million  thank-you's  !     Oh,  but  1  was  sure  you  would!" 
Low  the  Wind  laughed,  passing  friendly,  then  he  made  a  sudden  leap, 
And  far  down  among  the  tree-tops  lightly  rocked  the  birds  to  sleep. 
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THE  FISH  THAT  TOOK  THE  MEDAL 

BY  WILLIAM    HERVEY  WOODS 


"Idaho  's  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dominion  of 
Canada  'n'  Montana,  on  the  east  by  Montana— 
by  Montana  'n'  Wyoming,  on  the  south  by— by— " 

The  droning  whisper  had  become  more  and 
more  broken,  and  now  ceased  altogether.  Tom 
Headley  had  laid  down  his  atlas  and  was  looking 
out  of  the  open  school-room  window. 

Outside,  the  orioles  were  singing  in  the  sunny 
afternoon,  and  dandelions  blazed  among  the 
springing  grass.  The  straggling  country  lanes 
were  white  with  fallen  bloom  and  vocal  with  the 
music  of  innumerable  bees;  and  Capon  valley. 
throughout  all  its  misty  length,  was  filled  with 
the  warmth  and  perfume  of  the  spring. 

But  the  geography  lesson  was  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  Tom  soon  brought  his  thoughts  home, 
and,  beginning  again  his  singsong,  kept  it  up  un- 
til a  thing  happened  that  drove  the  lesson  out  of 
his  head.  As  he  glanced  toward  the  river,  which 
lay  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  he  saw  something 
flash  into  the  air  and  then  drop  back  into  the 
water  with  a  faint  splash.  At  once  the  sports- 
man's instinct  awoke  and  tingled  in  Tom.  The 
bass  were  playing  on  the  ripple,  and,  watching 
them,  he  thought  no  more  of  the  geography,  un- 
til, with  a  start,  he  heard  the  class  called  up  for 
examination. 

He  took  his  place  with  some  misgiving,  but  he 
managed  to  hold  his  own  until  the  other  scholars 
had  dropped  out  one  by  one,  and  he  and  Elizabeth 
Martin  alone  were  left. 

Elizabeth,  two  years  younger  than  Tom,  and 
as  shy  and  gentle  as  a  wood-mouse,  had  been, 
throughout  the  session,  his  chief  competitor  for 
the  school  medal.  So  close  had  been  the  race  be- 
tween them  that  they  had  come  to  the  very  end 
of  the  term  still  fairly  even.  This  examination 
on  geography,  the  last  one  of  all,  would  deter- 
mine which  of  them  was  to  take  the  prize. 

The  contest  grew  exciting.  In  his  calmer  mo- 
ments Tom  did  not  really  want  to  win  from 
Elizabeth.  In  spite  of  their  rivalry  they  were  the 
best  of  friends,  and  the  very  thing  that  Tom  ad- 
mired most  in  the  little  maid  was  the  girlish  clev- 
erness that  disputed  the  first  place  with  himself. 
But  now  as  they  stood  there  facing  each  other  in 
the  silent  room,  each  in  turn  rattling  off  the  an- 
swers, the  joy  of  strife  grew  upon  him,  until,  al- 
most unconsciously,  he  was  doing  his  best  to  win. 

But  that  did  not  save  him.  "Bound  Idaho."  said 
Mr.  Cole  at  length,  and  Tom  started  off  glibly 
enousrh.   But  at  the  southern  boundary  he  faltered 


and  he  felt  his  face  begin  to  burn.  ''On  the 
south,"  he  stammered,  "by  — by  — by  Utah  'n'  Colo- 
rado—" 

"Next!"  said  Mr.  Cole;  and  Elizabeth,  with 
flushed  cheeks  and  little  panting  sentences,  shifted 
the  big  western  States  into  their  proper  places, 
and  — won  the  medal. 

Thai  was  the  last  day  of  school.  On  the  next 
day  but  one,  the  annual  "exhibition"  would  be 
given;  and  then,  among  the  usual  exercises  of 
such  an  occasion,  the  medal  would  be  publicly 
presented  to  the  winner. 

Mr.  Cole  had  asked  Tom  to  wait  after  the  oth- 
ers had  gone.  "Is  n't  your  father  going  to  Win- 
chester to-morrow?"  he  asked,  as  he  locked  the 
school-room  door. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Tom. 

"Then  I  wish  you  would  ask  him  to  take  this 
down  to  the  jeweler,"  said  Mr.  Cole,  "as  I  want 
the  name  put  on  it.  When  I  ordered  it.  I  did  not 
know  whose  name  it  was  to  be.  I  hope  you  don't 
take  the  loss  of  it  too  hard,  Tom,"  he  added 
kindly. 

"Me?  Xo,  sir,"  was  the  quick  reply.  "I  'm 
glad  'Lizabeth  won  it." 

"Ah  !  Well,  perhaps  it  will  be  your  turn  next 
time,  my  boy,"  Mr.  Cole  said  cheerfully  as  he 
turned  away. 

Tom's  home  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and,  instead  of  going  around  by  the  bridge,  he 
went  across  the  fields,  as  he  usually  did.  ami  came 
to  the  river  at  the  lower  end  of  a  long  and  deep 
pool.  Here  lay  his  canoe,  and  getting  into  it,  he 
pushed  out  into  the  stream.  Then  he  stopped 
paddling,  and,  boy-like,  sat  idly  looking  around 
him  while  the  canoe  went  loitering  down  the 
glassy  pool. 

The  fresh  scent  of  the  water  was  in  the  breeze. 
A  water-snake  swam  leisurely  across  the  stream, 
stopping  at  the  boat  to  dart  his  tongue  at  Tom 
until  threatened  with  the  paddle.  Down  on  the 
ripple  a  fish  leaped  into  the  air.  and  a  kingfisher 
went  chattering  from  one  dead  limb  to  another 
in  a  flashing  curve  of  bine. 

The  bird  reminded  Tom  of  the  little  blue  box 
in  his  pocket,  and  he  took  it  out.  It  was  not 
wrapped  nor  fastened  in  any  way.  and  Tom  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  steal  a  look  at  'Liza- 
beth's  prize.  He  opened  the  box  and  took  the 
shining  gold  star  out  of  its  bed  of  cotton.  Never 
before  had  Mr.  Cole  ottered  a  prize  so  handsome; 
and    Tom  looked  at  it  with  admiring  eves. 
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He  was  still  intent  upon  it  when  the  wind  blew 
his  hat  off.  and,  as  he  leaped  to  catch  it.  the  star 
slipped  from  his  hand  and  flashed  into  the  river. 
He  saw  it  strike  on  the  sunken  ledge  over  which 
the  boat  had  drifted,  and  then  glancing  off.  go 
twinkling  down  until,  even  as  he  watched,  a 
shadow  darted  toward  it  from 
under  the  rocks  below,  and  the 
medal  vanished  from  sight. 

The  water  was  perfectly  clear. 
and  Tom  searched  the  bottom 
long  and  anxiously :  but  he  did 
not  find  the  trinket.  Indeed,  he 
had  had  no  hope  of  finding  it. 
He  knew  from  the  first  what  that 
darting  shadow  meant.  The 
medal  had  been  swallowed  by  a 
huge  black  bass. 

It  was  a  troubled  boy  who.  fif- 
teen minutes  later,  pulled  his 
canoe  up  the  bank  and  hurried 
away  over  the  hill  toward  home. 
He  told  no  one  of  the  accident; 
but  the  odd  jobs  that  usually 
kept  him  busy  until  dark  to-day 
were  quickly  disposed  of.  and 
Tom  put  out  for  the  river  again. 

Fishing  was  his  favorite  sport, 
and.  boy  as  he  was,  he  was  al- 
ready accounted  one  of  the  best 
anglers  on  Capon  River.  But  to- 
day there  was  little  hope  and  no 
sport  in  the  thing  he  had  to  do. 
What  was  he  to  say  to  'Lizabeth 
if  he  did  not  get  that  medal 
back  ? 

He  paddled  his  boat  a  little 
way  up-stream,  and.  anchoring 
noiselessly,  put  his  rod  together 
and  began  to  cast. 

He  had  the  knack  of  it.  The 
slender  rod  moved  backward  and 
forward  almost  mechanically,  and 
he  dropped  the  flies  on  the  water 
where  he  would,  apparently  with- 
out an  effort.  But  there  was  no 
response.  One  by  one  he  tried 
all  the  angler's  arts,  and  Mill  in  vain. 
changed  his  flies  and  began  over  again. 

Now  there  was  a  rise,  and  Tom's  face  bright- 
ened, only  to  cloud  again  the  instant  he  fell  the 
fish.     It  was  not  the  big  one. 

Darkness  was  coming  now.  hut  he  was  loath  to 
give  up.  He  had.  indeed,  by  this  time  taken  scl- 
eral fish  and  at  any  other  time  he  would  have  been 
well  pleased  with  the  evening's  catch;  hut  not 
that  nisdit.    He  went  home  at  last  in  such  a  mood 


that  his  mother  came  by  and  by  to  his  bedside. 

She  said,  "I  did  n't  think  my  hoy  would  begrudge 

the  medal  so  much  to  'Lizabeth." 

"I  don't  hegrudge  it.     T  ain't  that,  Mother." 
He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  his  mother 

went  away.     He  was  glad  she  did.     If  she  had 
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talked  to  him  much,  something  would  have  hap- 
pened; and  Tom  despised,  above  all  things,  a  boy 
w  ho  turned  "cry  baby." 

Mr.  Ileadley  was  away  from  home  until  late 
that  night.  "Tom,"  he  said  at  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  "Mr.  Cole  asked  me  last  night  to  take 
that  box  to  Winchester.      Have  you  got  it?" 

"I  I  Yes,  sir.  I  Ve  got  the  box,"  was  the 
mumbled  reply. 

"Well,    I    find   I   can't   go,"    Mr.    Ileadley   con- 
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tinned,  "and  after  breakfast  I  want  yon  to  take 
the  box  down  to  Air.  Yates.  He  's  going  down 
to-day,  and  will  attend  to  it.  You  come  straight 
home  again." 

But  it  was  nearly  noon  before  Tom  was  seen 
again.  Then  his  mother,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, saw  him  come  slowly  into  the  back  yard. 
The  young  chickens  were  running  about  every- 
where, and  Mrs.  Headley  saw  Tom  suddenly 
stoop,  snatch  one  of  them,  and  walk  away  with 
it.  He  did  not  go  far,  however,  before  he  stopped, 
and,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  put  down  the 
chicken,  which  ran  peeping  back  to  its  mother. 

"What  are  you  doing  there,  Tom?"  said  Mrs. 
Headley.  "Are  yon  just  now  getting  back  from 
Mr.  Yates's?" 

Tom  came  toward  her.  "T  have  n't  been  to  Air. 
Yates's,  Mother,"  said  he. 

"Then  where  have  you  been  all  this  time?" 

"I  've  been  down  to  the  river,"  was  the  an- 
swer ;  and  then  the  whole  story  came  out. 

"I  've  been  down  there  all  morning,"  Tom  con- 
cluded, "and  all  for  nothing.  I  've  tried  every 
way  in  the  world  to  catch  that  old— 

"Tom  Headley,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you 
were  going  to  fish  with  that  little  chicken?"  his 
mother  demanded. 

"No  'm.  Leastways,  I  let  him  go  again,  'deed 
I  did,  Mother.  But  what  's  a  fellow  goin'  to  do?" 
asked  the  boy,  desperately.  "That  medal  cost 
seven  dollars,  and  1  have  n't  got  a  cent.  And  I 
'most  told  Father  a  lie,  too  !" 

I  lis  voice  broke  in  spite  of  him,  and  the  gray 
eyes,  which  his  mother  was  thinking  to  herself 
the  handsomest  eyes  she  knew,  were  just  then 
suspiciously  bright.  Indeed,  they  had  reason  to 
be.  Tom  and  his  fish  between  them  had  wrought 
serious  mischief,  and  Mrs.  Headley  herself  saw 
no  way  out  of  it.  One  thing,  however,  was  clear 
to  her.  "I  would  tell  'Lizabeth  and  Mr.  Cole,  my 
son,"  she  said,  "and  I  would  do  it  now." 

That  was  the  thing  Tom  hated  most,  especially 
telling  'Lizabeth ;  but  it  had  never  occurred  to 
him  to  do  anything  else.     He  set  about  it  at  once. 

Fie  found  it  even  harder  than  he  had  thought. 
'Lizabeth  did  not  say  one  word  as  he  stumbled 
through  his  story,  lint  sat  quite  still,  with  her  big 
eyes  fixed  on  his  face  and  something  in  her  white 
throat  beating  hard  and   fast. 

"Don't!"  he  cried  out  at  last.  "Don't  look  at 
me  that  way!  1  'd  a  heap  rather  you  would  cry 
about  it  !"  and  forgetting  his  manners  altogether, 
he  got  up  and  fairly  ran  out  of  the  house. 

Mr.  (die  was  not  at  home,  much  to  Tom's  re- 
lief. He  left  a  note  for  the  teacher,  and,  by 
keeping  busy,  managed  to  pass  the  remaining 
hours  of  the  day. 


"Mother,  do  you  know  where  my  candle  is?" 
he  asked,  not  long  after  supper. 

"Here  it  is,"  she  said.  "1  was  scouring  the 
candlestick  to-day,  and  I  forgot  to  put  it  back  in 
your  room."  She  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  went  off 
up-stairs  to  bed. 

He  stopped  for  some  time  on  the  landing,  and 
his  mother  wondered  what  he  was  doing.  She 
would  have  wondered  still  more  if  she  had  seen 
him  in  his  room.  He  was  standing  before  the 
bureau,  staring  with  the  liveliest  interest,  not  at 
the  candle,  but  at  the  candlestick.  It  was  a  very 
plain  one,  old,  and  battered  with  long  use ;  but  it 
had  been  polished  until  its  wide  brass  bottom 
shone  again. 

That  candlestick  put  strange  thoughts  into  the 
boy's  head.  As  he  looked  at  it  he  began  at  last 
to  whistle,  for  the  first  time  since  his  trouble  the 
day  before;  and  Mrs.  Headley,  who  knew  he  had 
gone  to  bed  unhappy,  slipped  into  the  room  after 
a  while  to  find  him  already  fast  asleep. 

The  next  morning  the  Headleys  intended  to 
drive  over  to  the  exhibition  in  the  rockaw  ay,  but 
Tom  asked  to  be  allowed  to  walk. 

"Don't  wait  for  me,  please.  Mother."  he  said. 
"It  's  a  heap  nearer  across  the  fields,  anyway." 

Mrs.  Headley  did  not  attend  particularly  to 
what  he  was  saying;  but  when  she  was  ready  to 
start,  she  found  Tom  hammering  away  in  the 
shop  with  the  door  locked.  "What  are  you  doing 
in  there,  Tom?"  she  said,  as  she  rattled  the  door. 
"It  's  high  time  you  were  getting  ready." 

"Yes  'm.  I  'm  coming.  Don't  wait  for  me." 
he  answered ;  and  presently  the  rockaway  drove 
off  without  him. 

It  was  a  good  deal  later  when  Tom  came  out 
of  the  shop,  and,  without  waiting  to  put  on  his 
Sunday  clothes,  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace.  He  ran, 
indeed,  much  of  the  way  to  the  river;  but  there 
his  haste  seemed  to  end,  and  he  sat  down  in  the 
canoe  and  fanned  himself  with  his  hat.  But  that 
was  only  for  a  moment.  Then  he  took  out  of  his 
pocket  the  fruit  of  the  morning's  labor. 

It  was  a  star,  rudely  cut  out  of  brass,  but  pol- 
ished until  it  shone  again.  Slowly  and  carefully 
he  tied  a  bass-hook  to  it  and  made  the  whole  fast 
t<>  his  heaviest  hand-line.  That  done,  he  stood  up 
in  the  canoe,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  threw  the 
glittering  lure   far  out  into  the  stream. 

He  cast  twice,  drawing  the  lure  home  swiftly 
each  time  without  result.  He  threw  out  the  third 
time,  now  a  little  up-stream,  and  again  had  be- 
gun to  retrieve  when  suddenly  his  arms  flew  out 
straight  and  he  bent  far  over  the  gunwale  with 
a  ringing  shout.  The  sagging  line  had  stiffened 
to  a  bowstring— the  big  fish  was  hooked,  at  last! 

One  mighty  tug,  and  then  the  fish  leaped  high 
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into  the  air,  his  bronze  sides  flashing  in  the  sun- 
light and  the  spines  in  his  backfin  standing  up  as 
straight  and  stiff  as  spear-heads.  He  leaped  re- 
peatedly, falling  back  into  the  water  like  a  plung- 
ing dog,  and  varying  the  program  with  furious 
rushes  to  and  fro.  There  was  no  chance  to  play 
him.  Tom  had  simply  to  hold  hard  and  bide  his 
time,  taking  line  when  he  could  and  giving  it 
only  when  he  must :  but  he  had  never  seen  such  a 


'TIIK    SAGGING    LINE    HAD    STIFFENED    TO     \    BOWSTRIN 


fish,   and  he  began   to    fear  that    even    his   heavy 
tackle  would  not  hold. 

He  did  not  know  how  long  the  fight  had  lasted 
when  he  got  up  to  lift  the  anchor  into  the  canoe. 
The  bass  had  made  a  dangerous  rnsh  in  that  di- 
rection, and  Tom  was  afraid  he  might  run  under 
and  foul  the  line  in  the  anchor  chain.  The  boy 
bad  just  stooped  over  the  chain  when  a  great 
jerk  took  him  unawares.  He  staggered,  for  a 
moment  clutched  wildly  at  the  air.  and  then,  with 
a  cry,  fell  headlong  into  the  river. 


The  exhibition  was  almost  over.  The  last  item 
on  the  program,  the  presentation  of  the  medal,  had 
now  been  reached,  and  Mr.  Cole  rose  to  speak. 

The  school-room  could  not  hold  all  the  people 
present,  and  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys  surrounded 
the  open  windows.  They  quickly  gathered  that 
something  unusual  was  going  forward. 

"What  's  that  he  's  savin'?"  a  man  outside 
asked  of  his  neighbor  in  the  window.  "  'Dropped 
it?'—  Here,  you  fellows,  quit 
that  crowdin" !—  Who  dropped 
it.  Sam?  Sho.  now.  Say,  fel- 
lows," said  the  outsider,  turn- 
ing to  his  companions,  "Head- 
lev's  boy  's  dropped  the  medal 
in  the  river." 

"Here  's  Headley's  boy, 
now."  said  another  voice.  "My 
land,  what  a  fish  !" 

It  was  indeed  Tom,  hurry- 
ing up  the  path  and  carrying 
the  big  bass,  the  great  fanlike 
tail  trailing  along  the  ground. 
"Is  the  exhibition  over?" 
he  asked  anxiously. 

"No,  sir.  Jest  waitin'  till 
you  got  in  from  fishin',"  was 
the  jocular  reply. 

Tom  drew  'Lizabeth's  medal 
out  of  his  pocket. 

"Here,  Ben,"  he  said  simply 
to  one  of  the  crowd  that  had 
gathered  around  him.  "Wipe 
it  ofl  with  your  handkerchief 
and  take  it  in  to  Mr.  Cole.  I 
can't  go  in.  I  'm  not  dressed 
up.  and.  besides.  1  'm  all  wet." 
Rut  he  had  to  go  in,  how- 
ever unwilling,  and  tell  the 
amused  and  wondering  people 
how  he  had  recovered  the  lost 
prize. 

"And  this  is  what  you  did  it 
with  '"  said  Mr.  Cole,  holding 
up  the  home-made  star.  "Come 
lure,  sir.  You  deserve  a  medal 
in  spite  of  Tom's  emharra- 
protest,  he  pinned  it  on  him  amid  great  applause. 
As  he  did  so.  Mrs.  Ileadley  caughl  sight  of 
certain  peculiar  marks  on  the  star,  and,  leaning 
over,  examined  them  closely.  Somewhat  to  Tom's 
discomfort. 

"You  scamp!"  she  said,  laughing,  as  she  gave 
him  a  little  pat  on  the  shoulder,  and,  turning  to 
'Lizabeth's  mother,  she  added  behind  her  hand. 
•The  boy  has  cut  up  my  grandmother's  candle- 
stick !" 


yoursel  E 
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OUT  OF  PROSERPINE'S  APRON 

BY  GARNET  NOEL  WILEY 


Out  of  Proserpine's  apron, 
Leaping  and  laughing  they  come 
Buttercup  smoothing  her  petals, 
Grasshopper  sounding  his  drum  ; 
And  little  fern  tucking 
His  round  head,  and  sucking 
The  tip  of  a  tiny  brown  thumb. 

Out  of  Proserpine's  apron 
Come  little  gossamer  things 
Donning  their  bonnets  of  scarlet. 
Tying  the  golden  strings ; 
While  butterflies,  soaring 
In  clouds,  come  up-pouring 
On  sapphire  and  silvery  wings. 


Out  of  Proserpine's  apron 
Tumble  the  blossoms  and  bees- 
Something  else  tumbles  beside  them 
That  only  the  little  child  sees ; 

Something  that  haughtily. 

Friskily,  naughtily 
Idles  away  on  the  breeze. 

Out  of  Proserpine's  apron. 
A-lifting  their  mushrooms  high, 
Lest  little  noses  be  sunburned, 
The  fairies  come  mincing  by  : 
And  there  's  nobody  knows 
But  the  bird  and  the  rose 
And  the  lad  with  the  laughing  eye  ! 


Long,  long  ago  the  people  of  Greece  believed  that  earth  and  heaven  were  ruled  by  powerful  fairies. 
They  called  these  fairies  gods  and  goddesses,  and  gave  them  beautiful  names.  A  goddess  named 
Ceres  ruled  the  plants  and  trees  and  made  them  do  her  bidding.  Pluto  ruled  over  everything  inside 
the  earth  and  beneath  it.     He  was  gloomy  and  selfish,  and  lived  in  a  dark  palace  under  the  ground. 

The  Greeks  also  believed  that  once  upon  a  time  there  had  not  been  any  winter,  but  summer  always, 
with  nodding  flowers.  Then  Pluto  did  Ceres  a  cruel  wrong:  he  stole  her  beautiful  little  daughter 
Proserpine,  and  carried  her  away  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  horses  to  his  palace  under  the  ground. 

Mother  Ceres  felt  such  grief  that  she  forgot  to  attend  to  the  trees  and  grain,  and  they  withered  and 
died.  She  spent  the  days  running  up  and  down  the  earth,  calling  Proserpine,  and  as  her  tears  fell  they 
changed  into  snow  and  covered  the  earth  with  a  white  rime.  She  was  so  wretched  that  at  last  she  put 
a  curse  upon  the  earth  and  told  the  flowers  that  they  might  not  come  up  again  until  they  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  little  Proserpine's  feet  above  them. 

The  birds  had  no  fruit  nor  grain  to  eat.  The  squirrels  had  no  nuts.  Little  children,  who  are  fed 
upon  all  of  these  things,  cried  for  hunger,  and  wondered  if  the  cruel  winter  would,  ever  come  to  an  end. 

The  other  gods  and  goddesses  were  so  sorry  for  the  poor  children  that  they  determined  to  help 
them;  so  they  told  the  god  Hermes,  who  had  wings  on  his  feet  and  could  run  very  fast,  to  go  and 
bring  Proserpine  home. 

Now  Proserpine  had  made  a  vow  that  she  would  not  eat  nor  drink  while  she  was  in  the  dark  palace, 
and  Pluto  knew  that  if  she  broke  this  vow  she  could  not  return  to  her  mother  Ceres.  So  the  king  sent 
his  servants  to  search  the  whole  world  and  bring  back  delicate  fruits  that  he  might  tempt  her  to  eat. 

When  they  returned  they  told  of  the  blight  that  Ceres  had  put  upon  the  earth,  and  brought  with 
them  only  a  single  wrinkled  pomegranate  —  all  that  was  left  in  the  frozen  world. 

Home-sick  Proserpine  caught  the  pomegranate  in  her  hand,  because  her  dear  mother  had  made 
it  grow,  and  put  her  little  teeth  into  the  bitter  rind.  At  that  very  moment  Hermes  arrived  — but  alas  ! 
Proserpine  bad  swallowed  six  of  the  pomegranate  seeds,  and  for  each  of  these  she  must  spend  one 
month  out  of  the  year  in  King  Pluto's  palace  beneath  the  earth. 

This  is  how  the  Greeks  explained  the  seasons:  autumn,  with  its  rains,  was  the  time  of  Ceres  weep- 
ing for  her  child;  winter's  snows  were  when  she  cursed  the  earth;  and  these  together  made  the  six 
months  that  Proserpine  must  remain  under  the  ground.  Beautiful  Spring  was  the  time  when  Proser- 
pine journeyed  homeward,  for  you  must  know  that  Hermes  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  back,  and 
whenever  her  living  feet  touched  a  flower,  it  lifted  its  head  above  the  ground  and  opened  its  eyes  to 
look  at  her.  Birds  perched  upon  her  shoulder,  and  butterflies  clustered  around  her.  All  of  these, 
and  all  the  precious  flowers,  she  gathered  into  her  little  apron,  and  when  she  shook  them  out  over  the 
world  and  ran  into  Ceres'  outstretched  arms,  summer-time  had  come  indeed  !  G.  X.  W. 
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BY  PAUL  LELAND  HAWORTH 


We  were  camped  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bra- 
zeau-Pembina  divide  trying  to  keep  on  the  best 
side  of  an  unseasonable  blizzard,  and  my  Swede 
packer  Xels  Hansen  and  my  guide  Claude  Le- 
franc  whiled  away  the  hours  telling  yarns  about 
their  trapping  experiences.  Claude  was  a  half- 
breed  Cree  who  had  been  born  in  the  bush,  but 
had  been  educated  at  a  mission-school  and  then 
at  a  college  in  Quebec.  He  spoke  English  almost 
without  accent  and  in  most  respects  was  entirely 
civilized,  but  the  wild,  free  life  of  the  open  ap- 
pealed to  him  too  strongly  for  him  to  be  able  to 
settle  down  to  the  white  man's  humdrum  exist- 
ence. 

Much  of  their  talk  was  of  the  beaver  and  his 
wonderful  ways  and  works;  of  how  he  gives 
warning  of  danger  by  slapping  the  water  with 
bis  flat  tail;  of  how  he  always  selects  exactly  the 
proper  site  for  his  dam  of  sticks  and  mud;  of 
how  he  will  dig  canals  hundreds  of  feet  long  to 
enable  him  to  float  to  his  lodge  the  ash,  birch, 
maple,  and  poplar  limbs  that  form  his  winter 
fare;  of  how  along  such  canals  he  will  even  build 
dams  which  serve  the  same  purpose  as  locks  on 
man-built  waterways.  For  some  time  they  dis- 
cussed strange  notions  about  him.  They  dif- 
fered, however,  as  to  whether  an  old  beaver 
sleeps  with  his  tail  in  the  water  in  order  to  re- 
ceive warning  of  the  breaking  of  his  dam.  I  Tan- 
sen  thought  that  the  beaver  does  so,  but  Claude 
declared  the  alleged  habit  a  pure  myth. 

"At  any  rate,  the  beaver  is  a  great  friend  to 
the  Indian."  said  Claude,  when  the  discussion  be- 
gan to  flag.  "His  meat  is  good  to  eat.  rich  and 
greasy;  and  with  his  fur  the  red  man  buys  guns, 
powder,  lead,  tobacco,  knives,  and  blankets.  Bui 
/  would  never  kill  a  beaver;  and  I  will  tell  you 
why. 

"It  was  when  1  was  a  boy  of  eleven,  before  I 
went  to  mission-School  and  learned  to  read,  write, 
and  play  the  big  bass  drum  in  the  band.  I  low  I 
did  thump  that  drum,  boom,  l>"t>>n.  boomety, 
boom  ' 

"One    day    in    late    summer,    when    the    young 
ducks  on  Lake  W'ahamun  where  we  wire  camped 
were  just  beginning  to  learn  to  fly,  my   father 
said  to  my  mother  and  to  my  uncle   Mistawa 
who  lived  with  us  : 

"'To-morrow  let  us  sel  forth  for  the  moun- 
tains. The  mosquitOS,  the  no  and  the 
bulldog  flies  are  bad  here,  but  among  the  snow- 
peaks   they    will    not    trouble    US    nor   our    pon 


The  grass  will  be  good  on  the  flats  of  the  Bra- 
zeau  and  about  Medicine  Lake.  We  can  kill 
plenty  of  bighorn  sheep  at  the  Great  Lick  be- 
neath the  tepee-roofed  mountain,  plenty  of  goats 
and  caribou  and  jumping  deer.  You.  my  wife, 
can  pick  berries  on  the  hills  to  mix  with  bear  and 
caribou  fat.' 

"When  we  heard  his  words,  we  children  be- 
gan to  leap  about  with  joy,  for  we  were  tired  of 
having  almost  nothing  but  fish  to  eat,  and  on  still 
nights  the  mosquitos  almost  ate  us  alive.  Be- 
sides, Indian  children  always  love  to  wander. 
There  were  six  of  us,  I  being  the  oldest.  Marie, 
the  next,  was  ten.  and  little  Pierre  had  been  born 
that  spring.  Our  mother  had  given  us  all  white 
names. 

"When  at  last  we  took  the  westward  trail,  we 
made  a  long  procession.  Father  and  Lmcle  had 
more  than  twenty  grown  ponies,  besides  many 
colts  and  yearlings.  It  was  well  that  we  had  so 
many,  for  Uncle  Mistawassis.  though  a  good 
hunter,  was  very  fat,  and  had  to  change  ponies 
three  times  a  day  at  least.  Mother  and  three  of 
us  larger  children  each  had  a  horse,  little  Pierre 
was  carried  at  my  mother's  back,  and  the  two 
other  young  children  rode  on  top  of  the  packs, 
tied  on  so  that  they  could  not  fall  oft".  On  another 
of  the  packs  was  also  fastened  a  brood  of  pup- 
pies. A  dozen  older  dogs  trotted  ahead  along  the 
trail,  or  ran  through  the  woods  flushing  grouse. 

"The  length  of  a  day's  journey  depended  upon 
the  distance  between  good  camping-places.  The 
country  soon  grew  rugged  and  thickly  covered 
with  growing  timber,  and  it  was  only  now  and 
then  we  came  to  grass  flats  in  the  river  valleys 
that  afforded  feed  for  the  ponies.  Much  of  the 
country  has  been  burnt  over  since,  as  you  have 
seen,  bul  then  it  was  covered  almost  everywhere 
with  green  timber,  mostly  spruce,  fir,  and  jack- 
pine,  with  poplar  and  small  birch  on  some  of  the 
ridg( 

"I  hie  day  as  we  reached  the  top  of  a  hill  near 
the  Wolf  (reek  my  father  pointed  to  the  west- 
ward and  cried  :  'Behold  !' 

\nd  there  a  hundred  miles  beyond  rose  the 
summits  of  the  snow-capped  mountains,  stretch- 
ing four  hundred  mill's  to  north  and  south.  I  had 
them  before,  yel  my  heart  swelled  as  it  al- 
ways does  when  I  see  them  after  an  absence.  Far 
to  the  southwest  towered  a  mountain  that  looked 
like  the  roof  of  a  great  house.  My  uncle  pointed 
it  out  to  me. 
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"  'The  sheep  lick  is  there,'  said  he.  'It  is  there 
we  are  going.' 

"Even  on  the  flats  the  feed  was  none  too  good. 
The  summer  was  a  dry  one,  and  the  grass  was 
short.  Besides,  when  we  reached  Big  Flat,  we 
found  that  another  party  had  been  there  before 
us.  Ten  circles  of  tepee  poles  stood  beside  the 
river,  and  some  bushes  bent  over  showed  where  a 
sweat-house  had  stood,  while  the  grass  was 
cropped  close  by  many  ponies.  My  father  and 
uncle  dismounted  and  examined  the  signs  with 
care.  Soon  my  father  held  up  a  pair  of  worn  out 
moccasins  that  he  had  found. 

"  'Blackfoot,'  he  grunted. 

"At  that  dreadful  word  Marie  and  I  and  the 
rest  of  us  children  old  enough  to  understand  felt 
our  throats  grow  tight,  and  we  looked  at  each 
other  with  scared  eyes.  All  our  lives  we  had  lis- 
tened to  endless  tales  of  wars  between  the  Crees 
and  the  Blackfeet ;  of  how  the  young  men  of  each 
would  steal  the  horses  of  the  other,  at  the  same 
time  taking  what  scalps  they  could.  Some  of  our 
own  ponies  had  been  obtained  by  Father  and 
Uncle  on  such  a  foray,  and  I  myself  had  wit- 
nessed a  furious  battle  between  two  parties  who 
had  met  near  the  Hudson's  Bay  post  at  Edmon- 
ton. Two  years  before,  smallpox,  that  scourge  of 
the  wigwam,  had  swept  away  many  of  the  war- 
riors of  both  tribes,  and  as  a  result  peace  had 
been  made,  but  no  one  could  tell  when  the  old 
hatred  might  flame  out  afresh.  Certainly  we  had 
no  desire  to  meet  so  large  a  band  and  let  them 
see  our  ponies. 

''How  long  gone?'  asked  my  mother,  looking 
at  us  children,  for  a  Cree  mother  loves  her  little 


ones 


Two,  three  days,'  said  my  father. 

"  'Shall  we  turn  back  ?' 

"Father  and  Uncle  Mistawassis  consulted  with 
each  other.  At  first  they  seemed  doubtful,  but  at 
last  Father  said : 

"  'If  the  Blackfeet  go  up  the  east  fork  of  the 
Embarrass,  we  will  take  the  west  fork. and  cross 
the  McLeod  divide.  If  they  take  the  west  fork, 
we  will  follow  the  east  and  cross  to  the  Pembina.' 

'  'They  will  follow  the  east  fork,'  said  my  un- 
cle, confidently.  'It  is  the  better  trail,  and  they 
go  to  Kootenai  Plain.  They  fear  the  evil  spirits 
that  dwell  among  the  high  mountains.' 

"So  we  moved  forward  cautiously,  my  father 
riding  far  ahead  in  order  that  we  might  not  blun- 
der among  our  enemies.  Sure  enough,  when  we 
reached  the  forks,  it  was  as  my  uncle  had  said. 
All  the  pony  tracks  followed  the  left-hand  trail 
leading  down  into  the  water  and  across  the  main 
river  to  the  east  bank  of  the  east  fork.  We  chil- 
dren looked  at  each  other  with  smiling  faces,  and 


for  the  first  time  in  two  days  felt  a  great  load 
lifted  from  our  minds.  As  it  happened,  we  never 
saw  the  Blackfeet ;  but  as  you  will  hear,  they 
were  to  be  the  cause  of  great  trouble  to  us. 

"We  followed  up  the  west  branch  for  more 
than  a  day's  journey,  and  one  morning  struck 
across  the  divide  toward  the  McLeod  River.  The 
way  led  through  thick  woods,  and  the  trail  was 
but  a  faint  trace.  The  weather  was  clear,  with  a 
wind  from  the  southeast  which  grew  stronger  as 
the  sun  rose  high.  Toward  noon  my  father,  who 
was  ahead,  reined  in  his  pony  and  sniffed  the  air. 

"  'Fire  burning,'  said  he.     'I  smell  smoke.' 

"On  hearing  his  words  we  children  felt  afraid, 
and  Marie  whispered  to  me,  'Is  it  that  we  are 
near  the  camp  of  the  Blackfeet?' 

"  'No,  it  cannot  De,'  I  replied.  At  heart  I  felt 
as  frightened  as  she,  but  I  was  a  boy  and  must 
seem  to  be  brave. 

"  'I  will  go  see  what  the  fire  can  be,'  said  my 
uncle. 

"He  took  his  rifle,  and  handing  his  pony's  rein 
to  Father,  began  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  great 
hill  along  whose  slope  the  trail  led.  We  children, 
although  we  had  been  laughing  and  talking  and 
playing  all  sorts  of  pranks  a  few  minutes  before, 
became  as  silent  as  a  bull  moose  who  scents  an 
enemy.  I  looked  all  round  us,  half  expecting  to 
see  Blackfeet  come  charging  out  of  some  thicket. 
But  the  only  enemies  we  saw  were  flies  and  mos- 
quitos,  which  swarmed  about  and  troubled  us 
much.  Yet  I  noticed  that  the  horses  and  dogs 
seemed  uneasy  and  sniffed  the  air,  in  which  the 
odor  of  smoke  was  now  quite  perceptible.  By  and 
by  Uncle  Mistawassis  came  running  down  the  hill 
as  fast  as  his  great  fatness  would  permit,  but 
look  as  I  would  I  saw  no  Blackfeet  after  him. 

"'What  is  it?'  asked  my  mother. 

"  'A  tire,  a  great  fire  !'  cried  my  uncle,  when  he 
had  got  his  breath.     'It  is  coming  this  way.' 

"My  father  looked  much  disturbed.  'We  must 
flee  !'  he  cried.  'We  must  travel  fast !  The  val- 
ley of  the  McLeod  is  our  only  safety.  The  trail 
is  long.     We  must  make  the  ponies  trot.' 

"My  uncle  rode  ahead  to  lead  the  way.  while 
my  mother,  father,  and  I  hurried  forward  the 
loose  horses.  It  was  not  so  easy,  for  the  trail 
wound  round  among  hills  and  muskegs  and  was 
choked  in  places  with  fallen  trees,  while  some  of 
the  ponies  were  lazy  and  stubborn.  Xow  and 
then  one  would  plunge  into  a  thicket,  and  we 
would  have  to  chase  him  back  into  the  trail.  We 
worked  hard,  for  we  knew  that  we  must  get  out 
of  the  track  of  the  fire  or  reach  a  large  enough 
body  of  water  to  afford  us  protection.  Out  in  the 
open  this  would  have  been  easy,  but  there  in  the 
tangled  bush  it  was  difficult. 


"AT  A  GLANCE  WE  SAW  THAT  THE  FIRE   WAS  GAINING  RAPIDLY 


-    I       M.  \   I      i 
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"We  had  not  gone  far  when  the  smoke  began 
to  be  thicker,  and  I  saw  my  father  and  uncle  look 
around  as  if  in  fear. 

"  'The  fire  comes  fast,'  said  my  father.  'The 
way  is  long.' 

"We  crossed  a  deep  valley,  and  when  we 
mounted  the  slope  beyond,  we  could  see  the  smoke 
pouring  above  the  crest  of  the  hill  behind  us. 
The  wind  grew  stronger  every  minute.  Even  the 
ponies  now  seemed  to  understand  their  peril  and 
plunged  ahead  without  trying  to  straggle.  The 
hill  ahead  was  higher  than  the  one  we  had  left, 
and  when  we  reached  its  top,  we  could  see  the 
fire  itself  as  it  leaped  from  tree  to  tree.  It  looked 
miles  wide,  and,  strangely  enough,  the  two  ends 
seemed  in  advance  of  the  center.  My  uncle 
pointed  this  out  to  my  father. 

"  'Chance  could  not  build  such  a  fire,'  he  de- 
clared. 

'  'It  is  very  wide  to  have  been  burning  no 
longer,"  my  father  admitted.  'But  we  must  waste 
no  time  in  talk,  or  we  shall  be  caught  like  a  white- 
fish  in  a  net.' 

"We  crossed  another  valley  and  ascended  an- 
other hill,  then  looked  back  again.  At  a  glance 
we  saw  that  the  fire  was  gaining  rapidly  upon  us. 

'  'We  cannot  reach  the  river  !'  said  my  father, 
anxiously.  'See,  the  red  demon  leaps  along  our 
trail  like  wolves  after  a  crippled  caribou ! 
Brother,  what  can  we  do  ?' 

*'  'It  is  true  that  we  cannot  reach  the  river,' 
Uncle  Mistawassis  agreed.  'I  have  been  think- 
ing. In  the  valley  ahead  is  a  little  creek.  In  the 
year  that  our  father  went  out  to  strike  the  Black- 
feet  and  never  came  back  I  found  a  beaver-dam 
there  with  two  lodges.  I  trapped  thirteen  beaver ; 
but  you  know,  brother,  that  we  count  eight  to  the 
lodge.  Perchance  those  left  have  multiplied  and 
that  the  dam  and  lodges  are  still  there.  The 
pond  was  small,  but  it  might  serve  for  shelter.' 

"  'Man  must  accept  what  the  Manitou  offers," 
said  my  father.     'Let  us  make  haste  and  see  !' 

"My  uncle  turned  downhill  off  the  trail,  and 
we  followed.  Trees  and  brush  made  the  going 
hard  and  slow.  The  smoke  was  growing  thick  by 
now.     The  fire  was  not  far  behind. 

"  'What  if  the  dam  is  gone?'  Marie  asked  in  a 
low  voice,  as  we  neared  the  foot  of  the  slope. 

'  'Then  we  must  die,'  I  answered,  striving  to 
speak  bravely. 

"At  last  we  came  out  upon  the  stream,  which 
proved  to  be  rather  a  brook  than  a  creek.  There 
had  been  no  rains  for  a  long  time,  and  the  water 
was  low.  We  looked  both  up-stream  and  down, 
but  could  see  no  dam. 

"  'It  was  somewhere  hereabout,'  said  my  uncle, 
doubtfully. 


:'  'I  think  I  hear  water  falling,'  said  my  mother, 
who  happened  to  be  farther  up-stream  than  the 
rest  of  us. 

"She  turned  her  horse  in  that  direction,  and  we 
all  followed.  Soon  she  reached  a  bend  in  the 
creek,  and  after  a  look  beyond  uttered  a  joyous 
cry: 

"'It  is  here!     Come  hither!' 

"We  were  soon  beside  the  dam  of  sticks  and 
mud,  through  tiny  holes  in  which  the  water 
trickled. 

'  'The  pond  is  small,'  my  father  cried,  after  a 
glance. 

"He  spoke  the  truth.  The  water  was  not  above 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  in  the  widest  place, 
and  was  surrounded  by  tall  trees. 

"  'When  the  fire  demon  sweeps  down  through 
the  forest,  he  will  leap  out  upon  us  and  eat  us,' 
my  father  continued. 

'  'The  lodges,'  my  uncle  cried,  pointing  to 
two  great  round  heaps  of  sticks  and  earth  that 
rose  out  of  the  center  of  the  pond.  'We  must 
hide  from  the  demon  in  the  lodges  !' 

"  'But  the  ponies?'  my  father  objected. 

"My  uncle  shrugged  his  shoulders.  'Better  so 
than  that  we  all  should  burn.'  he  said.  'Some  may 
be  saved.' 

"By  this  time  the  flames  were  topping  the  crest 
of  the  long  hill  behind  us.  The  sound  frightened 
us  greatly.  The  fire  would  catch  in  the  lower 
part  of  a  spruce  or  fir  and  go  flaring  up  through 
the  dry  moss  and  dead  branches  next  the  trunk 
as  if  through  a  funnel  and  with  a  roar  almost 
like  the  report  of  a  gun. 

"  'We  must  work  fast !'  my  father  cried. 

"Uncle  forced  his  pony  to  enter  the  pond  and 
rode  out  toward  the  lodge.  The  rest  of  us  fol- 
lowed. The  water  most  of  the  way  was  shallow, 
but  near  the  center  it  deepened,  and  the  ponies 
had  to  swim.  We  were  soon  at  the  lodges,  and 
my  father  and  uncle  sprang  upon  the  biggest. 

"Both  lodges  were  big,  one  of  them  as  big  as 
any  1  have  ever  seen.  They  must  have  been  very 
old,  for  new  ones  are  usually  small  both  inside 
and  out,  and  grow  as  they  are  repaired.  After 
the  winter  cuttings  are  peeled  of  their  bark,  they 
are  carried  out  of  the  lodge,  and.  when  spring 
comes,  some  of  them  are  put  upon  the  roof  to 
make  good  the  waste  due  to  settling  and  decay. 
The  inside  walls  rot  and  fall  in,  and  the  waste  is 
carried  out,  thereby  increasing  the  size  of  the  in- 
terior chamber.  Thus,  by  external  addition  and 
internal  enlargement,  a  lodge  and  its  chamber 
grow   until  they  reach  considerable  size. 

"The  water  about  the  lodge  was  clear,  and  we 
could  see  the  two  entrances  which  one  finds  to 
every  lodge  and  which   trappers  call   the  'wood 
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entrance'  and  the  'beaver  entrance.'  Both  were 
fully  five  feet  below  water,  for  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  frost  so 
that  at  all  seasons  the  beavers  may  have  an  out- 
let and  inlet  from  their  home. 

"Father  and  Uncle  took  hatchets  from  one  of 
the  packs  and  began  to  cut  and  dig  at  the  roof  of 
the  lodge.  It  was  hard  work,  for  the  branches 
formed  a  close  network  two  or  three  feet  thick. 
But  at  last  the  men  broke  through  into  the  cham- 
ber. As  they  did  so  little  Marie  pointed  into  the 
water  and  cried : 

"  'See  the  beavers  !' 

"Sure  enough,  out  of  the  entrances  half  a 
dozen  dark  forms  went  swimming  fast. 

'  'They  go  to  their  burrows  in  the  banks,'  said 
my  father.  'Claude,  you  must  enter  first  and 
throw  out  the  sticks  and  dirt  which  have  fallen 
in.' 

"I  had  already  got  upon  the  lodge,  and  now  I 
hastily  crept  through  the  hole.  It  seemed  very 
dark  inside  at  first,  but  I  could  soon  see  about 
me,  and  discovered  to  my  great  joy  that  the 
chamber  was  large  and  roomy,  being  at  least 
seven  feet  across  and  perhaps  three  feet  high. 
The  walls  and  floor  were  hard  and  smooth,  and 
round  the  sides  lay  bunches  of  clean  dry  grass 
which  the  beavers  had  used  for  their  beds.  Hur- 
riedly I  threw  out  some  of  the  sticks  and  dirt 
that  had  fallen  through  the  hole.  Looking  out  a 
moment,  I  saw  the  fire  advancing  down  the  hill- 
side in  a  great  wall  of  flame.  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  frightened  moose  splashing  into  the  pond. 

"  'Enter  !  enter  !'  I  cried.  'But,  oh,  my  father, 
I  fear  there  is  not  room  for  all !' 

"  'It  is  well,'  he  said  quietly.  And  he  and  my 
uncle  and  mother  began  to  hand  in  the  other 
children.  Last  my  mother  entered,  and  with  her 
she  brought  the  puppies,  for  they  were  small  and 
would  fit  into  the  chinks. 

"  'Now  we  shall  cover  the  hole  with  a  wet 
blanket,'  said  my  father. 

"He  snatched  one  from  off  a  pony,  dipped  it 
into  the  water,  and  spread  it  over  the  hole,  leav- 
ing us  in  darkness. 

''Farewell,  my  father  and  uncle!'  I  called  to 
them,  a  catch  in  my  throat,  and  Mother  and  Marie 
also  said  good-by. 

''Fear  not  for  us,'  said  my  father.  'We  shall 
find  a  way  to  save  our  lives.     Lie  close.' 

"In  spite  of  bis  cheerful  speech,  I  felt  sad,  for 
I  knew  there  was  no  time  for  them  to  break  into 
the  other  lodge.  Even  as  1  took  my  last  look  out 
1  had  seen  the  fire  almost  on  the  verge  of  the 
pond.  In  a  few  moments  the  flames  would  come 
leaping  out  over  the  water,  withering  and  burn- 
ing everything  in  reach. 


"It  was  cramped  quarters  in  that  little  hole  in 
the  darkness,  but  we  heeded  not  our  discomfort. 
All  our  thoughts  were  of  the  fiery  tornado  out- 
side. With  a  great  roar  the  flames  at  last  flashed 
out  over  our  refuge.  The  whole  sky  seemed  a 
mass  of  fire.  At  first  it  had  been  cold  and  damp 
in  our  refuge,  but  now  it  grew  stifling  hot.  The 
blanket  gave  forth  clouds  of  hot  steam,  and  I 
feared  that  it  would  catch  fire.  The  air  became 
so  close  we  were  almost  choking,  yet  we  did  not 
dare  raise  the  blanket  to  admit  a  fresh  supply. 
For  a  long  time,  how  long  I  know  not,  we  cow- 
ered there,  listening  to  the  roaring  of  the  fire, 
and  praying  for  ourselves  and  for  those  outside. 
The  first  charge  was  the  fiercest,  yet  long  the 
flames  crackled  and  leaped  overhead.  But  at  last 
the  awful  sounds  died  down  somewhat,  and  I 
raised  the  blanket  and  peeped  out.  The  worst 
was  past,  but  the  air  was  hot,  and  so  full  of 
smoke  and  falling  ashes  that  I  could  not  see  a 
pony's  length  from  me.  Up  the  hillside  beyond 
swept  the  fire  which  had  sought  our  lives  in  vain. 

"'Father!     Uncle!'  I  cried.     'Where  are  you?' 

"There  was  no  answer,  and  again  I  shrieked  in 
agony  of  fear  for  them.  Then  out  in  the  smoke 
rose  from  the  water  two  shapeless  forms,  and  my 
father's  voice  rang  out : 

"  'Little  warrior,  is  it  well  with  thee  and  the 
others?' 

"  'With  all  of  us  !'  I  cried,  my  heart  leaping  for 
joy. 

"  'Praised  be  the  Manitou  and  the  God  of  the 
white  man  !'  he  made  answer.  'I  called  to  both 
of  them.' 

"The  men  waded  nearer,  and  I  saw  that  the 
hands  of  both  were  closely  wrapped  in  wet  blan- 
kets, but  when  they  were  up  close,  I  noticed  that 
their  eyebrows  were  singed  and  their  faces  red 
and  blistered.  As  they  afterward  explained, 
they  had  taken  refuge  behind  a  half -sunken  log, 
and  by  diving  from  time  to  time  and  breathing 
only  through  the  blankets  had  managed  to  pre- 
serve their  lives.  1  clambered  out  upon  the  lodge, 
and  soon  the  others  joined  me.  There  we  sat.  a 
reunited   family,  far  from  comfortable,  but  safe. 

"Gradually  the  smoke  lifted,  disclosing  a  sail 
sight.  Half  of  the  horses,  unable  to  endure  the 
beat,  had  endeavored  to  flee,  but  in  vain.  The 
others  bad  sensibly  remained  in  deep  water,  and. 
though  singed  and  burned,  were  yet  alive. 

"My  father  surveyed  the  dead  and  living  beasts 
for  a  time  in  silence.  Finally  be  spoke:  'We  have 
lost  much.  Yet  our  lives  are  left  us.  Let  us  re- 
joice.' 

"As  the  tire  died  down  and  the  smoke  lifted  we 
saw  that  other  creatures  besides  ourselves  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  pond.     The  moose  which  I 
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had  already  seen  had  been  joined  by  a  cow  and 
calf.  All  were  alive,  but  the  bull's  horns,  which 
were  still  in  velvet,  were  sadly  scorched  and 
shriveled.  Near  the  dam  a  dozen  elk  and  three 
caribou  stood  in  water  up  to  their  necks.  Closer 
at  hand,  the  roof  of  the  other  beaver-house  held 
up  a  grizzly  bear  and  two  cubs,  a  lynx,  a  porcu- 
pine, and  over  a  dozen  rabbits.  So  long  as  the 
fire  continued,  none  of  the  animals  paid  much 
heed  to  each  other,  but  when  the  heat  had  dimin- 
ished, the  moose,  elk,  and  caribou  left  the  water 
and  vanished  among  the  charred  and  blackened 
trees.  On  the  beaver  lodge  the  lynx  felt  a  re- 
turn of  his  natural  instincts,  and,  seizing  a  rabbit, 
swam  to  shore  with  it.  This  seemed  to  rouse  the 
bear.     She  faced  us  defiantly,  snarling  and  show- 


ing her  great  teeth,  but  soon  plunged  off  on  the 
other  side,  followed  by  the  cubs.  The  last  we 
saw  of  them  they  were  making  their  way  slowly 
over  the  heated  ground  toward  the  mountains  to 
the  westward. 

"Long  afterward  we  learned  that  the  fire  had 
been  kindled  purposely  by  the  Blackfeet  whose 
trail  we  had  seen,  their  hope  being  to  injure  some 
of  their  foes,  the  Crees.  In  order  to  make  the- 
probability  greater,  they  had  started  the  fire  in  a 
vast  semicircle,  which  accounted  for  our  being 
so  nearly  surprised  by  it.  But  vengeance  fell 
upon  the  evil-doers,  for  the  wind  changed  unex- 
pectedly several  hours  later  in  the  day,  and  most 
of  the  band  met  the  death  they  had  meant  for 
their  enemies." 


.  L.   I  I  '      AND  THAT  'S  MY  I  OT,  TOO 
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Chapter  XXVI 

"roughixg  it"  is  written 

Mark  Twain  remained  for  less  than  two  years 
in  Buffalo— a  period  of  much  affliction. 

In  the  beginning,  prospects  could  hardly  have 
been  brighter.'  His  beautiful  home  seemed  per- 
fect; at  the  office  he  found  work  to  his  hand,  and 
enjoyed  it.  His  co-editor.  J.  W.  Earned,  who  sat 
across  the  table  from  him,  used  to  tell  later  how 
Mark  enjoyed  his  work  as  he  went  along-,  — the 
humor  of  it,  — frequently  laughing  as  some  new- 
absurdity  came  into  his  mind.  He  was  not  very 
regular  in  his  arrival,  but  he  worked  long  hours 
and  turned  in  a  vast  amount  of  '"copy":  >kits. 
sketches,  editorials,  and  comments  of  a  varied 
sort.  Xot  all  of  it  was  humorous;  he  would  stop 
work  on  an  amusing  sketch  at  any  time  to  attack 
some  abuse  or  denounce  an  injustice,  and  when 
he  did,  it  was  in  scorching  words  that  made  of- 
fenders pause. 

<  >nee,  when  two  practical  jokers  had  sent  in  a 
marriage-notice  of  persons  not  even  contempla- 
ting matrimony,  he  wrote:  "This  deceit  has  been 
practised  maliciously  by  a  couple  of  men  whose 


small  souls  will  escape  through  their  pores  some 
day  if  they  do  not  varnish  their  hides.'' 

In  May  he  considerably  increased  his  income 
by  undertaking  a  department  called  "Memoranda" 
for  the  new  "Galaxy  Magazine."  The  outlook  was 
now  so  promising  that  to  his  lecture  agent,  James 
Redpath,  he  wrote : 

Dear  Red  :  I  'm  not  going  to  lecture  any  more  for- 
ever. I  've  got  things  ciphered  down  to  a  fraction  now. 
I  know  just  about  what  it  will  cost  to  live,  and  I  can 
make  the  money  without  lecturing.  Therefore,  old  man, 
count  me  out. 

And  in  a  second  letter : 

I  guess  I  'm  out  of  the  field  permanently.  Have 
got  a  lovely  wife,  a  lovely  house  bewitchingly  furnished, 
a  lovely  carriage,  and  a  coachman  whose  style  and  dig- 
nity are  simply  awe-inspiring,  nothing  less:  and  I  'm 
making  more  money  than  necessary,  by  considerable, 
and  therefore  why  crucify  myself  nightly  on  the  plat- 
form ?  The  subscriber  will  have  to  be  excused  for  the 
present  season,  at  l< 

The  little  household  on  Delaware  Avenue  was 
indeed  a  happy  place  during  those  early  months. 
Neither  Clemens  nor  his  wife  in  those  days  cared 
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much  for  society,  preferring  the  comfort  of  their 
own  home.  Once,  when  a  new  family  moved  into 
a  house  across  the  way.  they  postponed  calling 
until  they  felt  rather  ashamed.  Clemens  himself 
called  first.  One  Sunday  morning  he  noticed 
smoke  pouring  from  an  upper  window  of  their 
neighbor's  house.  The  occupants,  seated  on  the 
veranda,  evidently  did  not  suspect  their  danger. 
Clemens  stepped  across  to. the  gate  and,  bowing 
politely,  said: 

"My  name  is  Clemens ;  we  ought  to  have  called 
on  you  before,  and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  intrud- 
ing now  in  this  informal  way.  but  your  house  is 
on  fire." 

It  was  at  the  moment  when  life  seemed  at  its 
best  that  shadows  gathered.  Jervis  Langdon  had 
never  accepted  his  son-in-law's  playful  invitation 
to  "bring  his  bag  and  stay  over  night."  and  now 
the  time  for  it  was  passed.  In  the  spring  his 
health  gave  way.  Mrs.  Clemens,  who  adored 
him.  went  to  Elmira  to  be  at  his  bedside.  Three 
months  of  lingering  illness  brought  the  end.  His 
death  was  a  great  blow  to  Mrs.  Clemens,  and  the 
strain  of  watching  had  been  very  hard.  Her  own 
health,  never  robust,  became  poor.  A  girlhood 
friend  who  came  to  cheer  her  with  a  visit  was 
taken  down  with  typhoid  fever.  Another  long 
period  of  anxiety  and  nursing  ended  with  the 
young  woman's  death  in  the  Clemens  home. 

To  Mark  Twain  and  his  wife  it  seemed  that 
their  bright  days  were  over.  The  arrival  of  little 
Langdon  Clemens,  in  November,  brought  happi- 
ness, but  his  delicate  hold  on  life  was  so  uncer- 
tain that  the  burden  of  anxiety  grew. 

Amid  so  many  distractions  Clemens  found  his 
work  hard.  His  "Memoranda"  department  in  the 
"Galaxy"  must  be  filled,  and  be  bright  and  read- 
able. His  work  at  the  office  could  not  be 
lected.  Then.  too.  he  had  made  a  contract  with 
Bliss  for  another  book.  "Roughing  It."  and  he 
was  trying  to  get  started  on  that. 

He  began  to  chafe  under  the  relentless  de- 
mands of  the  magazine  and  newspaper.  Finally, 
he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  sold  his  interest 
in  the  "Express,"  at  a  loss,  and  gave  up  the 
"Memoranda."  In  the  closing  number  (  April, 
he  said  : 

For   the   last    ei^'ht   months,    with    hardly   an    interval, 
I    have    had    for   my    fellows    and    comrades,    night    and 
day,   doctors   and   watchers   of   the   sick!      Dur 
eight  months  death  has  taken  two  members  of  my  I 
circle  and  malignantly  threatened  t\  All  this 

I  have  experienced,  yet  all  the  time  have  been  111 
contract  to  furnish  humorous  matter,  once  a  month, 
for  this  magazine.  .  .  .  To  be  a  pirate  on  a  low  salary 
and  with  no  share  of  the  profits  in  the  business  used  to 
be  my  idea  of  an  uncomfortable  occupation,  but  I  have 
other  views  now.  To  be  a  monthly  humorist  in  a 
cheerless  time  is  drearier. 


The  Clemens  family  now  went  to  Elmira.  to 
Quarry  Farm,  a  beautiful  hilltop  place  overlook- 
ing the  riveY  and  the  town— the  home  of  Mrs. 
Clemens's  sister.  Mrs.  Theodore  Crane.  They  did 
not  expect  to  return  to  Buffalo,  and  the  house 
there  was  offered  for  sale.  For  them  the  sunlight 
had  gone  out  of  it. 

Matters  went  better  at  Quarry  Farm.  The  in- 
valids gained  strength ;  work  on  the  book  pro- 
gressed. The  Clemenses  that  year  fell  in  love 
with  the  place  that  was  to  mean  so  much  to  them 
in  the  many  summers  to  come. 

Mark  Twain  was  not  altogether  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  his  writing.  He  was  afraid  it  was  not 
up  to  his  literary  standard.  His  spirits  were  at 
low  ebb  when  his  old  first  editor,  Joe  Goodman, 
came  east  and  stopped  off  at  Elmira.  Clemens 
hurried  him  out  to  the  farm.  and.  eagerly  putting 
the  chapters  of  "Roughing  It"  into  his  hands, 
a.-ked  him  to  read  them.  Goodman  seated  him- 
self comfortably  by  a  window,  while  the  author 
went  over  to  a  table  and  pretended  to  write,  but 
was  really  watching  Goodman,  who  read  page 
after  page  solemnly  and  with  great  deliberation. 
Presently  Mark  Twain  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
He  threw  down  his  pen.  exclaiming: 

"I  knew  it !  I  knew  it !  I  've  been  writing  noth- 
ing but  rot.  You  have  sat  there  all  this  time 
reading  without  a  smile— but  I  am  not  wholly  to 
blame.  I  have  been  trying  to  write  a  funny  book 
with  dead  people  and  sickness  everywhere.  Oh, 
Joe.  I  wish  I  could  die  myself  !" 

"Mark."  said  Goodman.  "I  was  reading  criti- 
cally, not  for  amusement,  and.  so  far  as  I  have 
read  and  can  judge,  this  is  one  of  the  best  things 
you  have  ever  written.  I  have  found  it  per- 
fectly absorbing.     You  are  doing  a  great  book .'" 

That  was  enough.  Clemens  knew  that  Good- 
man never  spoke  idly  of  such  matters.  The  author 
of  "Roughing  It"  was  a  changed  man— full  of 
enthusiasm,  eager  to  go  on.  He  offered  to  pay 
Goodman  a  salary  to  stay  and  furnish  inspira- 
tion. ( ioodman  declined  the  salary,  but  remained 
ral  weeks,  and  during  long  walks  which 
the  two  friends  took  over  the  hills  gave  advice 
and  recalled  good  material,  and  was  a  great  help 
and  comfort.  In  May.  Clemens  wrote  to  Bliss 
that  he  had  twelve  hundred  manuscript,  pages  of 
the  new  book  written  and  was  turning  out  from 
thirty  to  sixty-five  per  day.  He  was  in  high  spir- 
he  family  health  had  improved:  once  more 
were  bright.  He  even  allowed  Redpath 
to  persuade  him  to  lecture  again  during  the  com- 
>eason.  Selling  his  share  of  the  "Express"  at 
is  had  left  Mark  Twain  considerably  in  debt, 
and  lecture  profits  would  furnish  the  quickest 
means  of  payment. 
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When  the  summer  ended,  the  Clemens  family 
took  up  their  residence  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
in  the  fine  old  Hooker  house,  on  Forest  Street. 
Hartford  held  many  attractions  for  Mark  Twain. 
His  publishers  were  located  there;  also  it  was  the 
home  of  a  distinguished  group  of  writers  and  of 
the  Rev.  "Joe"  Twichell.  Neither  Clemens  nor 
his  wife  had  felt  that  they  could  return  to  Buf- 
falo. The  home  there  was  sold :  they  did  not  see 
it  again. 

His  book  finished,  Mark  Twain  lectured  pretty 
steadily  that  winter,  often  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  which  was  lecture  headquarters.  Mark 
Twain  enjoyed  Boston.  In  Redpath's  office  one 
could  often  meet  and  "swap  stories"  with  Josh 
Billings  (Henry  W.  Shaw)  and  Petroleum  V. 
Nasby  (David  R.  Locke),  well-known  humorists 
of  that  day,  while  in  the  strictly  literary  circle 
there  were  William  Dean  Howells.  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  Bret  Harte,  who  by  this  time  had 
become  famous  and  journeyed  eastward,  and  oth- 
ers of  their  sort.  They  were  all  young  and  eager 
and  merry,  then,  and  they  gathered  at  luncheons 
in  snug  corners  and  talked  gaily  far  into  the  dim- 
ness of  winter  afternoons.  Harte  had  been  im- 
mediately accorded  a  high  place  in  the  Boston 
group.  Mark  Twain  as  a  strictly  literary  man 
was  still  regarded  rather  doubtfully  by  members 
of  the  older  set.  — the  Brahmins,  as  they  were 
called.— but  the  young  men  already  hailed  him 
joyfully,  reveling  in  the  fine  fearless  humor  of 
his  writing,  his  wonderful  talk,  his  boundless  hu- 
manity. 

Chapter  XXYIT 

MARK   TWAIN    IX    ENGLAND 

Mark  Twain"  closed  his  lecture  season  in  Febru- 
ary (1S72).  and  during  the  same  month  his  new 
book,  "Roughing  It,"  came  from  the  press.  He 
disliked  the  lecture  platform,  and  he  felt  that  he 
could  now  abandon  it.  1  le  had  made  up  his  loss 
in  Buffalo  and  something  besides.  Furthermore, 
the  advance  sales  on  his  book  had  been  large. 

"Roughing  It,"  in  fact,  proved  a  very  success- 
ful book.  Like  "The  Innocents  Abroad."  it  was 
the  first  of  its  kind,  fresh  in  its  humor  and  de- 
scription, true  in  its  picture  of  the  frontier  life 
he  had  known.  In  three  months  forty  thousand 
copies  had  been  sold,  and  now,  after  more  than 
forty  years,  it  is  still  a  popular  book.  Tin-  life  it 
describe  is  all  gone:  the  scenes  are  changed.  It 
is  a  record  of  a  vanished  time,  a  delightful  his- 
tory—as delightful  to-day  as  ever. 

1872  was  an  eventful  year  for  Mark  Twain  In 
March  his  second  child,  a  little  girl  whom  they 
named  Susy,  was  born,  and  three  months  later 
the  little  boy  Langdon  died.     He  had  never  been 


really  strong,  and  a  heavy  cold  and  diphtheria 
brought  the  end. 

Clemens  did  not  work  that  summer.  He  took 
his  little  family  to  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  for  the 
sea  air,  and  near  the  end  of  August,  when  Mrs. 
Clemens  had  regained  strength  and  courage,  he 
sailed  for  England  to  gather  material  for  a  book 
on  English  life  and  customs.  He  felt  very 
friendly  toward  the  English,  who  had  been  highly 
appreciative  of  his  writings,  and  he  wished  their 
better  acquaintance.  He  gave  out  no  word  of  the 
book  idea,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  one  in 
England  ever  suspected  it.  He  was  there  three 
months,  and  beyond  some  note-book  memoranda 
made  during  the  early  weeks  of  his  stay,  he  wrote 
not  a  line.  He  was  too  delighted  with  everything 
to  write  a  book — a  book  of  his  kind.  In  letters 
home  he  declared  the  country  to  be  as  beautiful 
as  fairyland.  By  all  classes  attentions  were  show- 
ered upon  him  — honors  such  as  he  had  never  be- 
fore received,  even  in  America.  W.  D.  Howells 
writes :  l 

In  England,  rank,  fashion,  and  culture  rejoiced  in 
him.  Lord  mayors,  lord  chief  justices,  and  magnates 
of  many  kinds  were  his  hosts;  he  was  desired  in  coun- 
try houses,  and  his  bold  genius  captivated  the  favor  of 
periodicals  that  spurned  the  rest  of  our  Nation. 

He  could  not  make  a  book  — a  humorous  book  — 
out  of  these  people  and  their  country;  he  was  too 
fond  of  them. 

England  fairly  reveled  in  Mark  Twain.  At 
one  of  the  great  banquets  a  roll  of  the  distin- 
guished guests  was  called  and  the  names  properly 
applauded.  Mark  Twain,  busily  engaged  in  low 
conversation  with  his  neighbor,  applauded  with- 
out listening,  vigorously  or  mildly  as  the  others 
led.  Finally  a  name  was  followed  by  a  great 
burst  of  long  and  vehement  clapping.  This  must 
be  some  very  great  person  indeed,  and  Mark 
Twain,  not  to  be  outdone  in  his  approval,  stoutly 
kept  his  hands  going  until  all  the  others  had  fin- 
ished. 

"Whose  name  was  that  we  were  just  applaud- 
ing?" be  asked  of  his  neighbor. 

"Mark  Twain's  !" 

Bui  ii  was  no  matter  — they  took  it  all  as  one 
of  his  jokes.  Tie  was  a  wonder  ami  a  delight  to 
them.  Whatever  be  did  or  said  was  to  them  su- 
premely amusing.  When  on  one  occasion  a 
speaker  humorously  referred  to  his  American 
habit  of  carrying  a  cotton  umbrella,  his  reply 
that  he  did  so  because  it  was  the  only  kind  of  an 
umbrella  that  an  Englishman  would  n't  steal  was 
repeated  all  over  England  next  day  as  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  wit  since  the  days  of  Swift, 

1  "My  Mark   Twain,"  by  William  Dean  Howells. 
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He  returned  to  America  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, promising  to  come  back  and  lecture  to  them 
the  following  year. 

But  if  Mark  Twain  could  find  nothing  to  write 
of  in  England,  he  found  no  lack  of  material  in 


Judge  Hawkins  and  his  wife  were  Mark 
Twain's  father  and  mother:  Jl'ashington  Haw- 
kins, his  brother  Orion.  Their  doings,  with  those 
of  Janes  Lampton  as  Colonel  Sellers,  were  of 
course  elaborated,  but  the  story  of  the  Tennessee 
land,  as  told  in  that  book,  is  very  good  history  in- 


MARK  HIS   II 


OING    UNTIL   ALL    rill.    I 


America.  That  winter  in  Hartford,  with  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  he  wrote  "The  Gilded 
The  Warners  were  neighbors,  and  the  families 
visited  back  and  forth.  One  night  at  dinner, 
when  the  two  husbands  were  criticising  the  nov- 
els their  wives  were  reading,  the  wives  suggested 
that  their  author  husbands  write  a  better  one. 
The  challenge  was  accepted.  On  the  spur  of  the 
moment  Warner  and  Clemens  agreed  to  write  a 
book  together,  and  began  it  immediately. 

Clemens  had  an  idea  already  in  mind.  It 
to  build  a  romance  around  that  lovable  dreamer. 
his  mother's  cousin  James  Lampton.  whom  the 
reader  will  recall  from  an  earlier  chapter.  With- 
out delay  he  set  to  work,  and  soon  completed  the 
first  399  pages  of  the  new  story.  Warner  came 
over  then,  and,  after  listening  to  its  reading,  went 
home  and  took  up  the  story.  In  two  months  the 
novel  was  complete  — Warner  doing  most  of  the 
romance.  Mark  Twain  the  character  parts.  War- 
ner's portion  was  probably  pure  fiction,  but  Mark 
Twain's  chapters  were  full  of  history. 


deed.  Laura  Hawkins,  however,  was  real  only 
in  the  fact  that  she  bore  the  name  of  Samuel 
Clemens's  old  playmate.  "The  Gilded  Age,"  pub- 
lished later  in  the  year,  was  well  received  and 
sold  largely.  The  character  of  Colonel  Sellers 
at  once  took  a  place  among  the  great  fiction  char- 
acters of  the  world,  and  is  probabl;  the 
best  known  of  American  creations.  His  maxim, 
"There  's  millions  in  it."  became  a  byword. 

The  Clem<  ecided  to  build  in   Hartford. 

They  bought  a  plot  of  land  on  Farmington  Ave- 
nue, in  the  literary  neighborhood,  and  engaged  an 
architect  and  builder.  By  spring  the  new  house 
well  under  way  and  matters  progressing  so 
ably  that  the  0W1  led  to  take  a  holi- 

day while  the  work  was  going  on.  Clemens  had 
been  i  show  England  to  his  wife;  so  tak- 

ing little  Susy,  now  a  year  old,  they  sailed  in 
May  to  be  gone  half  a  year. 

They  remained  for  a  time  in  London  — a  period 
of  honors  and  entertainment.  If  Mark  Twain  had 
been  a  lion  on  his  first  visit,  he  was  hardly  less 
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than  royalty  now.  His  rooms  at  the  Langham 
Hotel  were  like  a  court.  The  nation's  most  dis- 
tinguished men,  among  them  Robert  Browning, 
Sir  John  Millais,  Lord  Houghton,  and  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  came  to  pay  their  respects.  Authors  were 
calling  constantly.  Charles  Reade  and  W'ilkie 
Collins  could  not  get  enough  of  Mark  Twain. 
Reade  proposed  to  join  with  him  in  writing  a 
novel,  as  Warner  had  done.  Lewis  Carroll  did 
not  call,  being  too  timid,  but  they  met  the  author 
of  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  one  night  at  a  dinner 
—  "the  shyest  full-grown  man,  except  Uncle  Re- 
mus, I  ever  saw,"  Mark  Twain  once  declared. 

Little  Susy  and  her  father  thrived  on  London 
life,  but  it  wore  on  Mrs.  Clemens.  At  the  end  of 
July  they  went  quietly  to  Edinburgh,  and  settled 
at  Veitch's  Hotel,  on  George  Street.  The  strain 
and  excitement  had  been  too  much  for  Mrs.  Clem- 
ens, and  her  health  became  poor.  Unacquainted 
in  Edinburgh,  Clemens  only  remembered  that  Dr. 
John  Brown,  author  of  "Rab  and  His  Friends," 
lived  there.  Learning  the  address,  he  walked 
around  to  23  Rutland  Street  and  made  himself 
known.  Dr.  Brown  came  forthwith,  and  Mrs. 
Clemens  seemed  better  from  the  moment  of  his 
arrival. 

The  acquaintance  did  not  end  there.  For  a 
month  the  author  of  "Rab"  and  the  little  Clem- 
ens family  were  together  daily.  Often  they  went 
with  him  to  make  his  round  of  visits.  He  was 
always  leaning  out  of  the  carriage  to  look  at 
dogs.  It  was  told  of  him  that  once,  when  he  had 
suddenly  put  his  head  from  a  carriage  window, 
he  dropped  back  with  a  disappointed  look. 

"Who  was  it?"  asked  his  companion;  "some 
one  you  know  ?" 

"No,  a  dog  I  don't  know." 

Dr.  John  was  beloved  by  everybody  in  Scot- 
land, and  bis  story  of  Rub  had  won  him  a  world- 
wide following.  Children  adored  him.  Little 
Susy  and  he  were  playmates,  and  be  named  her 
Megalopis,  a  Creek  term  suggested  by  her  great 
dark  eyes. 

Mark  Twain  kept  his  promise  to  lecture  to  a 
London  audience.  On  the  13th  of  October  in  the 
Queen's  Concert  Rooms,  Hanover  Square,  lie 
gave  "Our  Fellow-savages  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands." The  house  was  packed.  Clemens  was 
not  introduced,  lie  appeared  on  the  platform  in 
evening  dress,  assuming  the  character  of  a  man- 
ager announcing  a  disappointment.  Mr.  Clemens, 
he  said,  bad  fully  expected  to  be  present.  He 
paused,  and  loud  murmurs  arose  from  the  audi- 
ence, lie  lifted  bis  band  and  they  subsided.  Then 
he  added,  "1  am  happy  to  say  that  Mark  Twain 
is  present  and  will  now  give  bis  lecture."  The 
audience  roared  its  approval. 


He  continued  his  lectures  at  Hanover  Square 
through  the  week,  and  at  no  time  in  his  own 
country  had  he  won  such  a  complete  triumph.  I  le 
was  the  talk  of  the  streets.  The  papers  were  full 
of  him.  The  London  "Times"  declared  his  lec- 
tures had  only  whetted  the  public  appetite  for 
more.  His  manager  George  Dolby,  formerly 
manager  for  Charles  Dickens,  urged  him  to  re- 
main and  continue  the  course  through  the  win- 
ter. Clemens  finally  agreed  that  he  would  take 
his  family  home  to  America  and  come  back  him- 
self within  the  month.  This  plan  he  carried  out. 
Returning  to  London,  he  lectured  steadily  for 
two  months  in  the  big  Hanover  Square  rooms, 
this  time  giving  his  "Roughing  It"  address,  and 
it  was  only  toward  the  end  that  his  audiences 
showed  any  sign  of  diminishing.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  other  such  lecture  triumph  on  record. 

Mark  Twain  was  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  first 
glory:  thirty-six,  in  full  health,  prosperous, 
sought  by  the  world's  greatest,  welcomed  and  ac- 
claimed in  the  highest  places.  Tom  Sawyer's 
dreams  of  greatness  had  been  all  too  modest.  In 
its  most  dazzling  moments  his  imagination  had 
never  led  him  so  far. 

Chapter  XXYITI 

BEGINNING  "TOM   SAWYER" 

It  was  at  the  end  of  January,  1874,  when  Mark 
Twain  returned  to  America.  His  reception  abroad 
bad  increased  his  prestige  at  home.  Howells  and 
Aldrich  came  over  from  Boston  to  tell  him  what 
a  great  man  he  had  become,  to  renew  those  Bos- 
ton days  of  three  years  before,  to  talk  and  talk  of 
all  the  things  between  the  earth  and  sky.  And 
Twichell  came  in,  of  course,  and  Warner,  and  no 
one  took  account  of  time,  or  hurried,  or  worried 
about  anything  at  all. 

"We  had  two  such  days  as  the  aging  sun  no 
longer  shines  on  in  bis  round,"  wrote  Howells, 
long  after,  and  he  tells  how  he  and  Aldrich  were 
so  carried  away  with  Clemens's  success  in  sub- 
scription publication  that,  as  they  journeyed  back 
to  Boston,  they  planned  a  book  to  sell  in  that  way. 
It  was  to  be  called  "Twelve  Memorable  Mur- 
ders." and  they  had  made  two  or  three  for- 
tunes from  it  by  the  time  they  reached  their  des- 
tination. 

"But  the  project  ended  there.  We  never  killed 
a  single  soul."  Howells  once  confessed  to  the 
writer  of  this  memoir. 

\t  Quarry  Farm  that  summer  Mark  Twain  be- 
gan the  writing  of  "The  Adventures  of  Tom  Saw- 
yer." lie  had  been  planning  for  some  time  to  set 
down  the  story  of  those  far-off  days  along  the 
river-front  at   Hannibal  with  John   Briggs,  Tom 
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Blankenship.  and  the  rest  of  that  graceless  band, 
and  now  in  the  cool  luxury  of  a  little  study  which 
Mrs.  Crane  had  built  for  him  on  the  hillside  he 
set  himself  to  spin  the  fabric  of  his  youth.  The 
study  was  a  delightful  place  to  work.  It  was 
octagonal  in  shape  with  windows  on  all  sides. 
something  like  a  pilot-house.  From  any  direc- 
tion the  breeze  could  come,  and  there  were  fine 
views.     To  Twichell  he  wrote: 

It  is  a  cozy  nest,  and  just  room  in  it  for  a  sofa, 
table,  and  three  or  four  chairs,  and.  when  the  storm 
sweeps  down  the  remote  valley  and  the  lightning  flashes 
behind  the  hills  beyond,  and  the  rain  beats  upon  the 
roof  over  my  head,  imagine  the  luxury  of  it. 

He  worked  steadily  there  that  summer.  He 
would  begin  mornings,  soon  after  breakfast,  keep- 
ing at  it  until  nearly  dinner-time,  say  until  five  or 
after,  for  it  was  not  his  habit  to  eat  the  midday 
meal.  Other  members  of  the  family  did  not  ven- 
ture near  the  place:  if  he  was  wanted  urgently,  a 
horn  was  blown.  His  work  finished,  he  would 
light  a  cigar,  and  stepping  lightly  down  the  stone 
flight  that  led  to  the  house-level,  he  would  find 
where  the  family  had  assembled  and  read  to  them 
his  day's  work.  Certainly  those  were  golden  days, 
and  the  tale  of  Tom  and  Huck  and  Joe  Harper 
progressed.  To  Dr.  John  Brown,  in  Scotland,  he 
wrote : 

I  have  been  writing  fifty  pages  of  manuscript  a  day, 
on  an  average,  for  some  time  now  .  .  .  and  conse- 
quently have  been  so  wrapped  up  in  it  and  dead  to 
everything  else  that  I  have  fallen  mighty  short  in  letter- 
writing. 

But  the  inspiration  of  Tom  and  Huck  gave  out 
when  the  tale  was  half  finished,  or  perhaps  it 
gave  way  to  a  new  interest.  Xews  came  one  day 
that  a  writer  in  San  Francisco,  without  permis- 
sion, had  dramatized  "The  Gilded  Age,"  and  that 
it  was  being  played  by  John  T.  Raymond,  an  ac- 
tor of  much  power.  Mark  Twain  had  himself 
planned  to  dramatize  the  character  of  Colonel 
Sellers,  and  had  taken  out  dramatic  copyright. 
He  promptly  stopped  the  California  production, 
then  wrote  the  dramatist  a  friendly  letter,  and 
presently  bought  the  play  of  him  and  set  in  to 
rewrite  it.  It  proved  a  great  success.  Raymond 
played  it  for  several  years.  Colonel  Sellers  on 
the  stage  became  fully  as  popular  as  in  the  book, 
and  very  profitable  indeed. 

The  new  home  in  Hartford  was  ready  that  autumn 
—the  beautiful  house  finished  or  nearly  finished, 
the  handsome  furnishings  in  place.  It  was  a  lovely 
spot.  There  were  trees  and  grass  — a  green  shady 
slope  that  fell  away  to  a  quiet  stream.  The  house 
itself,  quite  different  from  most  of  the  houses  of 


that  day,  had  many  wings  and  balconies,  and  to- 
ward the  back  a  great  veranda  that  looked  down 
the  shaded  slope.  The  kitchen  was  not  at  the 
back.  As  Mark  Twain  was  unlike  any  other  man 
that  ever  lived,  so  his  house  was  not  like  other 
houses.  When  asked  why  he  built  the  kitchen 
toward  the  street  he  said : 

"So  the  servants  can  see  the  circus  go  by  with- 
out running  into  the  front  yard.*' 


MARK    TWAIN    IN    187O. 


But  this  was  probably  his  afterthought.  The 
kitchen  wing  extended  toward  Farmington  Ave- 
nue, but  it  was  a  harmonious  detail  of  the  gen- 
eral plan. 

Many  frequenters  have  tried  to  express  the 
charm  of  Mark  Twain's  household.  Few  have 
succeeded,  for  it  lay  not  in  the  house  itself  nor  in 
its  furnishings,  beautiful  as  these  things  were, 
but  in  the  personality  of  its  occupants,  the  daily 
round  of  their  lives,  the  atmosphere  which  they 
unconsciously  created.  From  it-  wide  entrance- 
hall  and  tiny  jewel-like  conservatory  below  to  the 
billiard-room  at  the  top  of  the  house  it  seemed 
perfectly  appointed.  >erenely  ordered,  and  full  of 
welcome.  The  home  of  one  of  the  most  unusual 
and  unaccountable  personalities  in  the  world  was 
filled   with   gentleness   and  peace.     It  was  Mrs. 
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Clemens  who  was  chiefly  responsible.  She  was 
no  longer  the  half-timid,  inexperienced  girl  he 
had  married.  Association,  study,  and  travel  had 
brought  her  knowledge  and  confidence.  When 
the  great  ones  of  the  world  came  to  visit  Amer- 
ica's most  picturesque  literary  figure,  she  gave 
welcome  to  them  and  filled  her  place  at  his  side 
with  such  sweet  grace  that  those  who  came  to 
pay  their  duties  to  him  often  returned  to  pay 
still  greater  devotion  to  his  companion.  William 
Dean  Howells,  so  often  a  visitor  there,  once  said 
to  the  writer: 

"Words    cannot    express    Mrs.    Clemens— her 


SUSY   CLEMENS. 

(Taken  in  Edinburgh  in  1S73.) 

fineness,  her  delicate,  wonderful  tact"  ;  and  again, 
"She  was  not  only  a  beautiful  soul,  but  a  woman 
of  singular  intellectual  power." 

There  were  always  visitors  in  the  Clemens 
home.  Above  the  mantel  in  the  library  was  writ- 
ten, "The  ornament  of  a  house  is  the  friends  that 
frequent  it,"  and  the  Clemens  home  never  lacked 
of  those  ornaments,  and  they  were  of  the  world's 
best.  No  distinguished  person  came  to  America 
that  did  not  pay  a  visit  to  Hartford  and  Mark 
Twain.  Generally  it  was  not  merely  a  call,  but 
a  stay  of  days.  The  welcome  was  always  genu- 
ine, the  entertainment  unstinted.  George  War- 
ner, a  close  neighbor,  once  said: 

"The  Clemens  house  was  the  only  one  I  have 
ever  known  where  there  was  never  any  preoccu- 
pation in  the  evenings,  and  where  visitors  were 
always  welcome.  *  Siemens  was  the  best  kind  of 
a  host  ;  his  evenings  after  dinner  were  an  unend- 
ing flow  of  stories." 

As  for  friends  living  near,  they  usually  came 
and  went  at  will,  often  without  the  ceremony  of 
knocking  or  formal  leave-taking.  The  two  War- 
ner   families    were    among    these,    the    home    of 


Charles  Dudley  Warner  being  only  a  step  away. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  were  also 
close  neighbors,  while  the  Twichell  parsonage 
was  not  far  off.  They  were  all  like  one  great 
family,  of  which  Mark  Twain's  home  was  the 
.central  gathering-place. 

Chapter  XXIX 

"old  times,"  "sketches."  and  "tom  sawyer" 

The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell  and  Mark  Twain 
used  to  take  many  long  walks  together,  and  once 
they  decided  to  walk  from  Hartford  to  Boston, 
about  one  hundred  miles.  They  decided  to  allow 
three  days  for  the  trip,  and  really  started  one 
morning,  with  some  luncheon  in  a  basket  and  a 
little  bag  of  useful  articles.  It  was  a  bright, 
brisk.  November  day  and  they  succeeded  in  get- 
ting to  Westford,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight 
miles,  that  evening.  But  they  were  lame  and 
footsore :  and  next  morning,  when  they  had 
limped  six  miles  or  so  farther,  Clemens  tele- 
graphed to  Redpath : 

"We  have  made  thirty-five  miles  in  less  than  five 
days.  This  shows  the  thing  can  be  done.  Shall  finish 
now  by  rail.     Did  you  have  any  bets  on  us?" 

He  also  telegraphed  Howells  that  they  were 
about  to  arrive  in  Boston ;  and  they  did,  in  fact, 
reach  the  Howells'  home  about  nine  o'clock  and 
found  excellent  company— the  Cambridge  set  — 
and  a  most  welcome  supper  waiting.  Clemens 
and  Twichell  were  ravenous.  Clemens  demanded 
food  immediately.     Howells  writes: 

I  can  see  him  now  as  he  stood  up  in  the  midst  of 
our  friends,  with  his  head  thrown  back,  and  in  his 
hands  a  dish  of  these  scalloped  oysters  without  which 
no  party  in  Cambridge  was  really  a  party,  exulting  in 
the  talc  of  his  adventure,  which  had  abounded  in  the 
most  original  characters  and  amusing  incidents  at 
every  mile  of  their  progress. 

The  pedestrians  returned  to  Hartford  a  day  or 
two  later  — by  train.  It  was  during  another, 
though  less  extended,  tour  which  Twichell  and 
Clemens  made  that  autumn  that  the  latter  got 
his  idea  for  a  Mississippi  book.  Howells  had 
been  pleading  for  something  for  the  January 
"Atlantic."  of  which  he  was  now  chief  editor,  but 
thus  far  Mark  Twain's  inspiration  had  failed. 
He  wrote  at  last,  "My  head  won't  go":  but  later 
in  the  same  day  he  sent  another  hasty  message: 

T  take  back  the  remark  that  I  can't  write  for  the  Jan- 
uary number,  for  Twichell  and   1  have  had  a  long  walk 
in  the  woods,  and  I  got  to  telling  him  about  old   M 
sippi  days  of  steamboating  glory  and  grandeur  as   i 
them    (during    four    years)    from    the    pilot-house.      He 
said,  "What  a  virgin  subject  to  hurl  into  a  magazine  !" 
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I  had  n't  thought  of  that  before.  Would  you  like  a 
series  of  papers  to  run  through  three  months,  or  six,  or 
nine — or  about  four  months,  say  ? 

Howells  wrote  at  once,  welcoming  the  idea. 
Clemens  forthwith  sent  the  first  instalment  of 
that  marvelous  series  of  river  chapters,  which 
rank  to-day  among  the  very 
best  of  his  work.  As  pictures 
of  the  vanished  .Mississippi 
life  they  are  so  real,  so  con- 
vincing, so  full  of  charm, 
that  they  can  never  grow  old. 
As  long  as  any  one  reads  of 
the  Mississippi  they  will  look 
up  those  chapters  of  Mark 
Twain's  piloting  days.  When 
the  first  number  appeared. 
John  Hay  wrote : 

"It  is  perfect;  no  more,  no 
less.  I  don't  see  how  vou 
do  it." 

The  "Old  Times"  chapters 
ran  through  seven  numbers 
of  the  "Atlantic,"  and  show 
Mark  Twain  at  his  very  best. 
They  form  now  the  first 
twenty  chapters  of  "Life  on 
the  Mississippi."  The  re- 
mainder of  that  book  was 
added  about  seven  years 
later. 

Those  were  busy  literary 
days  for  Mark  Twain.  Writ- 
ing the  river  chapters  carried 
him  back,  and  hardly  had  he 
finished  them  when  he  took 
up  the  neglected  story  of 
Tom  and  Huck  and  finished 
that  under  full  steam.  He  at 
first  thought  of  publishing  it 
in  the  "Atlantic."  but  decided 
against  this  plan.  He  sent 
Howells  the  manuscript  to 
read,  and  received  the  fullest 
praise.  Howells  wrote: 
it  is  altogether  the  best 
story  1  ever  read.  It 
will  be  an  immense  suc- 
cess." 

Clemens,  however,  delayed  publication.  He  bad 
another  volume  in  press,  a  collection  of  his 
sketches,  among  them  "The  Jumpii  and 

others  of  his  California  days.  "The  Jumping 
Frog"  had  been  translated  into  French,  and  in 
this  book  Mark  Twain  published  the  French  ver- 
sion and  then  a  literal  re-translation  of  bis  own, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  features  in  the 


volume.  As  an  example :  the  stranger's  remark. 
"I  don't  see  no  p'ints  about  that  frog  that  's  any 
better  than  any  other  frog,"  in  the  literal  re-trans- 
lation becomes.  "I  no  saw  not  that  that  frog  had 
nothing  of  better  than  each  frog";  and  Mark 
Twain   throws   in  a  parenthesis  to  say,  "If  that 


■I 

MAN',  WE   TO   s  IRA.' 


i'AGE.) 


mmar  gone  to  seed,  then  I  count  myself 

S  New  and  (  >ld"  went  very  well,  but 
the  book  had  no  Mich  sale  as  "The  \dventures  of 
Tom  Sawyer."  which  appeared  a  year  later  (  De- 
cern! From  the  date  of  its  issue  it  took 
of  Vmerican  >tories  of  boy 
life,  a  place  that  it  shares  only  with  "Huck  Finn" 
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to  this  day.  Mark  Twain's  own  boy  life  in  the 
little  drowsy  town  of  Hannibal  with  John  Briggs 
and  Tom  Blankenship,  their  adventures  in  and 
about  the  cave  and  river,  made  perfect  material. 
The  story  is  full  of  pure  delight.  The  camp  on 
the  island  is  a  picture  of  boy  heaven.  Xo  boy 
that  reads  it  but  longs  for  the  woods,  and  a  camp- 
fire,  and  some  bacon  strips  in  the  frying-pan.  It 
is  all  so  thrillingly  told,  and  so  vividly.  We  know 
certainly  that  it  must  all  have  happened.  "The 
Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer"  has  taken  a  place 
side  by  side  with  "Treasure  Island." 

Mark  Twain  was  now  regarded  by  many  as  the 
foremost  American  author.  Certainly  he  was  the 
widest-known.  As  a  national  feature  he  rivaled 
Niagara  Falls.  There  was  no  civilized  spot  on 
earth   that   his   name  had   not   reached.     Letters 


FACSIMILE    OF  AX    ENVELOP   THAT    REACHED 
ITS   DESTINATION. 

merely  addressed  "Mark  Twain"  found  their  way 
to  him.  "Mark  Twain.  United  States,"  was  a 
common  superscription.  "Mark  Twain,  The 
World,"  also  reached  him  without  delay,  while 
"Mark  Twain,  Somewhere,"  and  "Mark  Twain, 
Anywhere,"  in  due  time  came  to  Hartford.  Surely 
these  were  the  farthest  limits  of  fame. 

Countless  anecdotes  went  the  rounds  of  the 
press.  Among  them  was  one  which  happened  to 
be  true : 

Their  near  neighbor  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  was  leaving  for  Florida  one  morning,  and 
Clemens  ran  over  early  to  say  good-by.  <  )n  his 
return  Mrs.  Clemens  looked  at  him  severely. 

"Why,  Youth,"  she  said,  "you  have  n't  on  any 
collar  and  tie."  lie  said  nothing,  but  went  to  his 
room  and  did  up  those  items  in  a  mat  package 
which  he  sent  over  by  a  servant  to  Mrs.  Stowe 
with  the  line : 

"Herewith  receive  a  call   from  the  rest  of  me." 

Mrs.  Stowe  returned  a  witty  note  in  which  she 
said  he  had  discovered  a  new  principle— thai  of 
making  calls  by  instalments,  and  asked  whether 
in  extreme  cases  a  man  might  nol  send  his  clothes 
and  be  himsel  f  excused. 

Most  of  his  work  Mark  Twain  did  at  Quarry 
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Farm.  Each  summer  the  family— there  were  two 
little  girls  now,  Susy  and  Clara  — went  to  that 
lovely  place  on  the  hilltop  above  Elmira,  where 
there  were  plenty  of  green  fields,  and  cows,  and 
horses,  and  apple-trees,  a  spot  as  wonderful  to 
the  children  as  John  Quarles's  farm  had  been  to 
their  father  so  long  ago.  All  the  family  loved 
Quarry  Farm,  and  Mark  Twain's  work  went 
more  easily  there.  His  winters  were  not  suited  to 
literary  creation— there  were  too  many  social 
events;  though  once— it  was  the  winter  of  '76 — 
he  wrote  a  play  with  Bret  Harte,  who  came  to 
Hartford  and  stayed  at  the  Clemens  home  while 
the  work  was  in  progress.  It  was  a  Chinese  play. 
"Ah  Sin,"  and  the  two  had  a  hilarious  time  writ- 
ing it,  though  the  result  did  not  prove  much  of  a 
success  with  the  public.  Mark  Twain  often  tried 
plays,  —  one  with  Howells  among  others,  — but  the 
Colonel  Sellers  play  was  his  only  success. 

Grand  dinners,  trips  to  Boston  and  Xew  York, 
guests  in  his  own  home  occupied  much  of  Mark 
Twain's  winter  season.  His  leisure  he  gave  to 
his  children  and  to  billiards.  He  had  a  passion 
for  the  game,  and  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
was  likely  to  be  found  in  the  room  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  knocking  the  balls  about  alone  or  with 
any  visitor  that  he  had  enticed  to  that  den.  He 
mostly  received  his  callers  there,  and  impressed 
them  into  the  game.  If  they  could  play,  well  and 
good.  If  not,  so  much  the  better— he  could  beat  them 
extravagantly,  and  he  took  huge  delight  in  such 
contests.  Every  Friday  evening  a  party  of  bil- 
liard lovers,  Hartford  men,  gathered  and  played, 
and  told  stories,  and  smoked  until  the  room  was 
blue.  Clemens  never  tired  of  the  game.  He 
could  play  all  night.  He  would  stay  until  the 
last  man  dropped  from  sheer  weariness,  and  then 
go  on  knocking  the  balls  about  alone. 

But  many  evenings  at  home,  early  evenings,  he 
gave  to  Susy  and  Clara.  They  had  learned  his 
gift  as  a  romancer  and  demanded  the  most  start- 
ling inventions.  They  would  bring  him  a  picture. 
requiring  him  to  fit  a  story  to  it  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay.  <  )nce  he  was  suddenly  ordered  by 
Mara  to  make  a  story  out  of  a  plumber  and  a 
"haw  gunstictor,"  which  on  the  whole  was  eai 
than  some  of  their  requirements.  Along  the  book- 
shelves were  ornaments  and  pictures.  A  picture 
of  a  girl  whom  they  called  Fmeline  was  at  one 
end.  and  at  the  other  a  cat.  Every  little  while 
they  compelled  him  to  make  a  story  beginning 
with  the  cat  and  ending  with  Fmeline.  Aiwa 
new  story,  and  ncxer  the  other  way  about.  The 
literary  path  from  the  cat  to  Emeline  was  a 
perilous  one.  but  in  time  he  could  have  traveled  it 
in  his  dreams. 
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I  have  a  littk-  island 

it  in  the  shining  -ea. 
Where  I  and  my  .Man  Friday 
Are  happy  as  can  be. 

I  tell  you  it  's  exciting. 
This  being  cast  away. 


And  looking   for  provisions 

And  a  cave  where  you  can  stay. 

It  's  jolly  being  diipwrecked 
And  not  one  bit  a  b  ire, 

Fur  when   I  'in  tired  or  hungry- 
Then  I  just  wade  ash 

Kct><.w\i  V.  Moore. 


A  CHEERFUL  LITTLE  GIRL 

BY  AUGUSTA   K«  »k  1  RECHT 


Said  a  little  miss  : 
'It  is  just  like  this  — 
When  the  winter  winds  are  cold. 
I  read  nice  tale^  of  summer  . 
Of  barn-yard  fowls  and  the  milking  pails, 
And  the  sunshine  bright  as  gold. 


'But  in  July. 
If  it  's  hot  and  dry. 
And  I  must  n't  stir  about, 
I  love  to  look  at  my  Christmas  book. 
With  snow  on  the  earth  in  every  nook. 
While  the  children  run  and  shout.'" 


THE  SAPPHIRE  SIGNET 

OR,  THE   LASS   OF   RICHMOND   HILL 
BY   AUGUSTA   HUIELL  SEAMAN 

Author  of  "The  Boarded-up  Mouse" 


Chapter  XVII 

IN    WHICH    SARAH    CHANGES    HER    MIND 

It  was  indeed  Sarah  !  The  sound  of  her  latch- 
key in  the  basement  door  was  unmistakable. 
What  could  have  induced  her  to  return  when 
she  had  been  away  scarcely  more  than  an  hour, 
they  could  not  imagine,  unless  it  was  her  anxiety 
on  Margaret's  account.  At  any  rate,  there  she 
was,  and  a  panic  of  consternation  seized  them  all. 
Even  the  wonderful  signet  was  forgotten  in  the 
stress  of  the  moment.  Strangely  enough,  it  was 
Margaret  who  first  regained  her  poise  and 
grasped  the  situation. 

"Quick  !"  she  whispered.  "Corinne  and  Jess, 
get  those  things  back  in  the  trunk  — any  old  way  ! 
Bess,  you  go  out  and  call  down  to  ask  her  what  's 
the  matter.  Maybe  she  is  n't  coming  up  just 
yet !" 

They  got  to  work  in  frantic  haste,  and  Bess 
went  out  in  the  hall  to  make  her  inquiries  of 
Sarah. 

"What  's  the  trouble,  Sarah?  You  're  back 
very  early  !"  they  heard  her  ask.  And  an  an- 
swering voice  from  the  basement  stairs  re- 
sponded : 

"Sure  't  is  rare  unhealthy  weather  fur  this 
time  of  year  !  'T  was  so  war-rm  I  nearly  roasted 
in  me  heavy  coat  —  and  we  not  out  of  winter  yet  ! 
I  come  back  fur  me  lighter  cape.  "I'  is  hangin' 
in  the  attic  !" 

"We  're  lost !"  muttered  Mr.  Cameron  as  Bess 
rushed  in,  despair  written  all  over  her  face. 
"Can't  any  one  think  of  something  to  keep  her 
downstairs  for  five  minutes?" 

And  this  time  it  was  Alexander  who  came  to 
the  rescue. 

"Just  watch  your  Uncle  Dudley!"  he  whis- 
pered, as  he  ambled  with  apparent  unconcern  out 
of  the  room.  "If  you  hear  me  call  her  down, 
give  that  trunk  the  boost  to  the  attic  as  soon  as 
you  can,  and  put  the  key  back  in  her  shoe." 

They  heard  him  leisurely  descending  the  stairs, 
and  Sarah's  massive  tread  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer.  At  one  point  there  came  sounds  as 
of  a  slight  scuffle,  and  muttered  remarks  of  "Spal- 
peen !"  and  "I  '11  fix  you  yet,  young  man  !"  Then 
Alexander  passed  on,  whistling  derisively,  and 
Sarah's  heavy  feet  began  the  ascent  of  the  sec- 


ond-story flight.  Up  and  up  she  came,  and  still 
nothing  happened.  Hope  died  out  in  the  listen- 
ing group,  for  they  were  sure  now  that,  what- 
ever Alexander  might  do,  it  would  be  too  late  to 
avert  the  catastrophe.  Sarah  had,  indeed,  just 
planted  a  broad  foot  on  the  top  step  when  they 
heard  Alexander's  shrill  voice  calling  from  the 
basement : 

"Oh,  Sarah  !  Sarah  !  Come  quick  !  There  's 
something  afire  in  the  kitchen  !" 

"Saints  save  us!"  they  heard  her  exclaim,  and 
she  turned  to  descend  with  a  speed  of  which 
they  had  never  dreamed  her  capable. 

"Do  you  think  it  's  anything  serious?"  whis- 
pered Jess  to  Mr.  Cameron.  "Ought  n't  we  go 
down,  too  ?" 

"No  indeed  !"  he  laughed.  "I  guess  we  can 
trust  Alexander.  Fortunately,  the  trunk  is  very 
light,  so  you  girls  can  get  it  up-stairs  while  I  lis- 
ten in  the  hall  to  see  if  they  need  help  below." 

In  five  minutes  the  three  girls  had  the  trunk 
safely  back  in  its  place,  and  the  key  restored,  and 
were  back  in  Margaret's  room,  panting  from  ex- 
ertion and  breathless  excitement.  But  it  was  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Alexander  came 
up  again,  chuckling  and  smoke-blackened. 

"Well,  this  is  one  time  when  we  put  it  all  over 
the  lallypaloozer  !"  he  exclaimed  jubilantly.  "I 
got  that  pail  of  glue  I  keep  in  the  yard  to  paste 
kites  with,  and  put  it  on  the  gas-stove  as  if  I 
was  going  to  heat  it.  Then  I  accidentally-on- 
purpose  dropped  a  lighted  match  into  that  big  tin 
thing  where  Sarah  keeps  the  waste  paper  and 
scraps.  It  made  a  big  blaze,  but  I  knew  it  could 
n't  hurt  anything,  'cause  it  's  tin  all  around  it. 
But  1  raised  a  hullabaloo  like  you  'd  thought  the 
Woolworth  Building  was  going  up  in  blue  smoke  ! 
It  fetched  her  down,  all  right,  and  I  figure  it  '11 
keep  her  there  a  good  spell  !  The  gas-stove  's  all 
smoky,  and  she  's  cleaning  it  up  and  growling 
like  a  bear,  so  1  beat  it  up  here!" 

Then  at  last,  with  their  minds  relieved,  did 
they  have  the  fust  opportunity  to  consider  their 
wonderful  "find,"  and  they  all  crowded  around 
Margaret,  in  whose  little  white  palm  it  lay.  The 
gold  setting  at  the  back  was  tarnished  quite  black, 
but  the  jewel  itself  was  apparently  unchanged. 
They  gave  an  involuntary  gasp  as  they  examined 
it,  for  it  was  even  more  beautiful  than  they  had 
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imagined.  The  flat  sapphire  itself  was  as  large 
as  a  big  Lima  bean,  flawless,  and  curiously  en- 
graved with  the  old-English  letter  "T,"  and  a 
crest  above  it.  looking  like  two  eagles  holding 
a  sword.  The  surrounding  diamonds  were  tiny, 
but  finely  cut  and  still  brilliant. 

"Is  n't  it  almost  unbelievable."  half  whispered 
Margaret,  at  last,  "to  think  that  right  here  in  my 
hand  I  hold  the  very  jewel  that  cost  poor  Alison 
so  much  pain  and  trouble  !     And,  oh  !  to  think. 


is  another  matter.  I  believe  the  jewel  would 
then  be  rightly  counted  the  property  of  — the 
Bronsons  of  Charlton  Street  !" 

The  Bronson  contingent  there  present  gasped 
in  chorus. 

"But  how  shall  we  go  about  hunting  up  the 
descendants  of  the  Trenhams  ?"  questioned  Co- 
rinne.  "That  '11  be  a  big  piece  of  work,  won't 
it?" 

"It  probably  will,  and  perhaps  a  very  compli- 


I    'VE  •    FOB   \ul  .  \E." 


that  it  never  got  back  to  Bermuda,  after 
all.  and  probably  she  did  n't  either!  It  makes  me 
feel  just  —  sad  —  somehow  !" 

"Put   what  are   we  going  to  do  with   it? 
manded  <  orinne. 

Mr.  Cameron  had  been  examining  the  jewel 
with  all  the  ardor  of  a  genuine  lover  of  antiques. 
He  now  spoke  very  quietly: 

"There  's  only  one  thing  to  do.  and  it  's  a  sol- 
emn duty  imposed  on  us  by  the  writer  of  that 
poor  little  journal  you  found.  We  must  make 
every  effort  to  discover  whether  the  Trenhams 
in  Permuda  have  any  descendants  or  relatives 
existing  to-day.  No  matter  how  distant  they  may 
be.  the  signet  must  be  returned  to  them,  for  it 
was  Alison's  wish.     If  we  should  find  none,  that 


cated  one.  be  .reed  Mr.  Cameron.     "We 

had  better  start  our  investigations  with  the  Ber- 
muda records,  and  I  '11  write  down  Pure  to  the 
authorities  asking  how  I  can  get  hold  of  data 
about  the  family  history.  The  matter  must  be 
dealt  with  very  carefully,  because  it  i-  really  no 
light  affair.     I  am  convinced,  even  in  tin-  1 

lination,  that  the  signet  i-  very  rare  and  of 
very  considerable  value,  not   only  because  of  the 
■    itself,  but  of  it>  antiquity.      It  must  not  be 
lightly  given  away.   Its  ownership  must  be  proved 
nd  a  doubt.     I  expect  to  Ik-  extremely 
the  next  three  or  four  weeks,  and  may  have 
little  tini'  to  this  matter.     But  after  that, 

when   bu  cken-.    I   can   give  this   the  at- 

tention  it   des<  Meantime.    I   think   perhaps 
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it  had  better  be  kept  in  my  safe-deposit  box  at 
the  bank,  where  it  will  be  absolutely  safe.  We 
won't  trust  this,  at  least,  to  Sarah's  tender  mer- 
cies !" 

Suddenly  Corinne  cried  out  in  perplexity:  "Put 
this  makes  our  mystery  deeper  than  ever  !  Do 
you  realize  it,  folks?  What  became  of  poor  lit- 
tle Alison,  after  all?  And  why  were  her  trunk 
and  her  jewel  and  half  her  journal  found  float- 
ing about   in  a  wrecked  vessel  ?" 

''I  tell  you,  she  had  to  'walk  the  plank  !'  "  re- 
iterated Alexander.  "I  said  so  before,  and  now 
I  believe  it  !  It  "d  make  a  gorgeous  old  pirate 
yarn  !" 

She  did  n't  !     She  did  n't  !"  wailed  Margaret. 
I  won't  believe  such  a  thing  !" 

"Xever  mind  what  happened  —  just  yet  !"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Cameron,  soothingly.  "The  Antiqua- 
rian Club  's  going  to  find  out  the  truth  some 
time  — I  'm  convinced  of  that  !" 

It  was  two  weeks  later,  about  the  middle  of 
March,  when  Corinne  came  in  to  see  Margaret 
one  afternoon  with  considerable  suppressed  ex- 
citement in  her  manner.  Margaret  was  still  con- 
fined to  her  bed,  and,  though  scarcely  so  listless 
as  she  had  seemed  at  first,  she  was  undoubtedly 
weaker.  Corinne's  visits  were  now  her  mainstay 
of  pleasure  and  interest,  and  she  welcomed  the 
girl  with  a  glad  little  cry. 

"I  \e  got  news  for  you,  Honey  !"  said  Corinne, 
laying  her  usual  offering  of  flowers  and  fresh 
fruit  on  the  bed. 

"What?"  cried  Margaret,  eagerly. 

"Well,  you  must  n't  be  surprised,  but  Father 
has  n't  been  a  bit  well  again,  lately.  The  wea- 
ther 's  awfully  hard  on  him,  and  his  business  has 
rushed  him,  too,  and  he  's  all  run  down.  So  in 
a  couple  of  weeks  he  's  going  to  take  a  vacation 
and  go  down  to  Bermuda  again.  It  did  him  a 
lot  of  good  last  time.  Me  '11  stay  at  least  a  month, 
and  longer  if  he  feels  like  it." 

"Is  n't  that  nice  !"  cried  Margaret,  with  great 
ml'  rest.  "I  'm  awfully  sorry  he  does  n't  feel 
well,  but  I  'm  glad  he  can  go  to  such  a  lovely 
place  and  get  better.  You  '11  miss  him  though, 
won't  you,  Corinne,  because  you  seem  to  be  with 
him  such  a  lot,  — more  than  most  girls  are  with 
their  fathei     ' 

"No,"  said  Corinne  slowly,  "I  won't  miss  him. 
because—  I  'm  going  with  him  !" 

Margaret  stared  at  her  a  moment  wide-eyed, 
and  her  chin  quivered  — just  a  mere  trifle.  But 
she  braced  up  with  a  visible  effort  and  exclaimed  : 

"Oh,  Corinne  !  how  lovely  !  You  certainly  are 
a  lucky  girl  !"  Then  the  chin  began  to  quiver 
harder,  and  all  at  once  poor  little  Margaret  com- 


pletely  lost    control    of    herself,    and    buried    her 
head  in  the  pillow,  sobbing: 

"Oh,  I  am  glad  !  I  really  am  glad  for  you,  Co- 
rinne !  Don't  mind  this  !  (July  it  just  seemed  as 
though  I  could  n't  live  without  you  for  so  long!" 

Corinne  gathered  the  sobbing  form  in  her  arms 
and  crooned  to  her:  "You  won't  have  to,  dearie, 
for— you  're  going  along,  too!" 

Margaret  sprang  back  from  her  embrace, 
pushed  the  tangled  curls  from  her  eyes,  and  gazed 
at  Corinne  as  though  her  friend  had  suddenly 
gone  crazy. 

"What/"  was  the  only  word  she  could  utter. 

"Now,  just  you  let  me  explain  it  all,"  began 
Corinne  soothingly,  settling  down  on  the  bed  be- 
side her.  "And  don't  you  get  so  excited,  because 
it  is  n't  good  for  you.  I  '11  tell  you  the  whole 
story.  It  was  like  this.  After  Father  found  it 
was  best  to  go  to  Bermuda,  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  Aunt  Katharine  and  I  might  as  well  go,  too, 
because  he  hates  to  go  alone.  And,  of  course,  I 
was  crazy  to  go,  but  just  one  thing  kept  me  from 
being  entirely  delighted,  and  that  was  —  you!  I 
hated  to  leave  you,  because  I  love  you,  and  also 
because  you  are  not  at  all  well  just  now.  Father 
and  I  have  both  been  very  anxious  about  you. 
So  we  got  to  talking  it  over,  and  suddenly  he 
said:  'Why  not  invite  Margaret  to  come  along 
with  you  as  your  guest !  The  trip  might  do  her 
a  great  deal  of  good,  and  I  know  you  two  are 
growing  as  inseparable  as  a  pair  of  Siamese 
twins  !' 

"Well,  you  can  just  warrant  I  was  delighted, 
for  I  knew  Father  'd  never  make  such  a  sugges- 
tion unless  he  really  wanted  you,  too  !  He  said 
he  would  call  on  your  mother  at  her  place  of 
business,  and  see  if  she  would  consent,  and  also 
on  your  doctor,  to  see  if  he  thought  the  trip 
would  be  advisable.  I  begged  him  to  make  them 
keep  it  a  secret,  so  that,  if  everything  went  well, 
1  could  surprise  you  with  the  news  when  it  was 
all  settled.  I  hated  to  have  you  disappointed  in 
case  the  doctor  thoughl  it  was  n't  wise,  or  your 
mother  felt  that  she  could  n't  consent  to  your 
going. 

"Your  mother  was  awfully  surprised,  of  course, 
anil  for  a  while  she  almost  refused,  because  she 
fdi  it  to  be  too  much  for  Father  to  do.  But 
when  she  found  that  it  was  going  to  do  you  so 
much  good,  and  how  terribly  I  wanted  you.  she 
gave  in.  And  you  need  n't  worry  about  being 
taken  care  oi  and  having  everything  done  for 
you  that  Sarah  does.  /  'm  going  to  do  that  ' 
It  's  to  be  my  job,  being  your  lady's  maid,  and 
won't  I  enjoy  it  !  Aunt  Katharine  will  help  too, 
when  necessary.  She  's  lovely  and  kind  and  gen- 
tle, and  you  're  going  to  like  her  a  lot  ! 
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"Honey,  we  sail  a  week  from  next  Wednesday, 
and  I  can  hardly  wait  for  the  time  to  come  !" 

There  was  surprise  and  rejoicing  in  the  Charl- 
ton Street  house  that  night  when  Mrs.  Bronson 
arrived  and  the  great  secret  became  public  prop- 
erty. Mrs.  Bronson  admitted  that  she  had  known 
about  it  for  several  days,  and  was  having  a  pretty 
outfit  of  traveling  clothes  made  for  Margaret. 
The  twins  were  frankly  delighted,  for  they  had 
been  themselves  experiencing  much  secret  anxi- 
ety on  account  of  Margaret's  precarious  health, 
as  indeed  had  all  the  household.  Alexander  gave 
an  Indian  war-whoop  that  was  ear-splitting  and 
performed  the  acrobatic  feat  of  standing  on  his 
head  in  the  middle  of  the  parlor  floor  for  three 
minutes  unassisted !  The  extraordinary  racket 
brought  an  indignant  Sarah  up  from  the  kitchen 
to  investigate. 

But  it  was  when  Sarah  heard  the  news  that 
consternation  fell  upon  the  happy  household.  She 
placed  both  hands  on  her  massive  hips,  threw 
back  her  head,  squared  her"  shoulders  and  an- 
nounced : 

"If  Margie  puts  one  fut  aboard  that  rampagin" 
ship.  I  go  out  of  this  house,  never  to  retur-rn  !" 

Xow,  when  the  autocratic  Sarah  made  a  state- 
ment of  this  nature,  it  was  time  for  the  family 
to  tremble!  Mrs.  Bronson  argued,  pleaded,  com- 
manded—in vain.  Sarah  could  no  more  be  budged 
from  her  position  than  the  Rock  of  ( Gibraltar. 
L'rged  to  state  her  reasons,  she  would  offer  but 
two.  And  these  were  that,  about  forty  years  ago, 
she  herself  had  come  over  from  Ireland  in  a 
truly  "rampagin'  "  ship,  and  never  again  would 
she  trust  herself  or  any  one  she  held  dear  to  the 
mercies  of  the  ocean.  Arguments  that  ship-build- 
ing had  made  some  progress  and  traveling  was 
safer  since  those  days  had  absolutely  no  effect 
on  her  — in  fact,  she  refused  to  believe  them  ! 

Her  second  reason  was  that  Margaret  had  been 
in  her  care  ever  since  she  was  born,  and  no  one 
else  knew  so  well  what  to  do  for  the  delicate 
child.  She  was  firmly  convinced  that  it  would 
be  the  death  of  her  beloved  charge  to  be  removed 
from  her  oversight.  At  last  the  distracted  Mrs. 
Bronson  laid  the  matter  aside  for  the  night,  the 
girls  retired  to  bed  in  tears  and  indignation,  and 
Alexander  dared  to  shake  his  fist  at  the  broad 
back  of  Sarah  departing  to  the  kitchen.  Only 
Margaret  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  impend- 
ing disaster,  and  fell  asleep  happy  beyond  words. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Bronson  made  the  request 
that  Mr.  Cameron  call  that  evening,  for  she  felt 
that  the  situation  must  be  explained  to  him.  It 
would  be  a  serious  matter  if  Sarah  kept  her 
word  — as   she   doubtless   had   everv   intention   of 


doing.  It  also  was  important,  for  the  sake  of 
Margaret's  health,  that  she  should  get  away  and 
have  this  wonderful  change. 

Mrs.  Bronson  was  a  sorely  troubled  woman  as 
she  explained  the  circumstances  to  her  visitor. 
Mr.  Cameron  sat  in  deep  thought  for  a  few  mo- 
ments.    Then  he  said : 

"Could  you  have  your  housekeeper  come  up 
here  for  a  few  minutes  and  allow  me  to  see  her 
alone ':" 

Mrs.  Bronson  declared  that  it  was  entirely  pos- 
sible, summoned  Sarah,  who  arrived  full  of  hos- 
tile intent,  introduced  her  to  the  visitor,  and  went 
upstairs,  leaving  them  together  for  a  while.  Mar- 
garet had  by  this  time  learned  of  the  trouble,  and 
was  nervous  and  anxious  and  feverish.  Corinne. 
who  had  come  with  her  father,  was  sitting  with 
her.  trying  to  assure  her  that  she  need  not  worry. 
But  the  assurance  rang  hollow  in  her  own  ears. 
She.  too.  knew  Sarah  ! 

Presently  they  were  surprised  to  hear  her  heavy 
footsteps  coming  upstairs.  They  passed  the  door 
and  entered  Mrs.  Bronson's  room.  Then,  in  a 
moment,  they  returned,  halted,  and  a  singularly 
changed  Sarah  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"Yer  father  's  goin'  now.  Miss  Corinne.  and 
he  wants  ye,"  she  announced  in  a  strangely  meek, 
quiet  voice.  "I  '11  be  back  in  two  minutes  to  fix 
me  child  for  the  night.  We  got  to  get  her  in 
good  shape  before  she  takes  that  rampagin'  ship 
for  Bermudy  !" 

That  was  all.  but  she  actually  smiled  —  a  weak, 
apologetic  little  smile  — before  she  vanished  from 
the  doorway  ! 

The  girls  stared  at  each  other  in  complete  be- 
wilderment. Xever  had  they  witnessed  a  change 
more  astonishing. 

"Well,  does  n't  that  beat  everything!"  ex- 
claimed Margaret  "What  could  have  happened 
to  Sarah  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Corinne,  "except 
that  bather  's  had  a  talk  with  her.  He  told  me, 
coming  over,  that  your  mother  had  called  him 
up  to-day  on  the  telephone,  explained  some  of  the 
trouble,  and  asked  him  to  call  to-night.  He  said 
he  himself  was  going  to  have  an  interview  with 
Sarah,  and  I  told  him  it  probably  would  n't  do 
any  good.  Hut  he  said  he  had  something  that  he 
thought  would  convince  her  ladyship  pretty 
lily.  Cut  he  also  said  I  was  not  to  ask  him 
what  it  was!  Some  time  he  might  tell  me,  but 
not  at  present.  Is  n't  that  mysterious!  I  really 
did  n't  think  he  d  succeed.  But  he  evidently 
has  !     Hurrah  !" 

"But  what  can  he  have  said  to  Sarah  that  would 
make  her  change  around  so!"  marveled  Marga- 
ret. 
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"I  'm  sure  I  can't  imagine!"  cried  Corinne. 
"But  never  you  mind,  Honey  dear  !  A  week  from 
next  Friday  we  step  off  on  the  island  that  was 
.Alison's  home  !     And  nothing  else  matters  !" 

Chapter  XVIII 

TWO   SURPRISES 

"It  seems  awfully  queer  to  me,"  remarked  Bess, 
sitting  in  the  Charlton  Street  parlor  one  after- 
noon in  May,  reading  a  recently  received  letter 
with  a  foreign  postmark,  "that  Margaret  says 
absolutely  nothing  at  all,  lately,  about  whether 
they  've  done  any  work  in  hunting  up  clues  to 
the  sapphire  signet  mystery  !" 

"Neither  does  Corinne,"  added  Jess,  looking 
over  a  similarly  marked  letter  that  she  held. 
"They  've  neither  one  mentioned  the  subject 
since  they  sent  us  that  snap-shot  of  the  Tobacco 
Rocks  some  weeks  ago.  Corinne  said  then  that 
they  'd  driven  to  see  them  one  day,  and  she  had 
'snapped'  them  for  our  special  benefit,  because 
Alexander  had  discovered  that  it  was  from  there 
the  stolen  gunpowder  was  shipped.  I  don't  think 
they  had  much,  if  anything,  to  do  with  our  af- 
fair, so  I  was  n't  so  much  interested  in  them.  I 
never  felt  at  all  convinced  that  those  two  hap- 
penings had  any  connection  whatever." 

"Nor  I,  either !"  agreed  Bess.  "I  wonder 
whether  they  have  looked  up  anything  about  Ali- 
son, or  whether  they  've  been  ha\  ing  such  a  good 
lime  that  they  've  forgotten  it  completely!  My! 
but  I  envy  them!  Here  we  are  in  this  mussy, 
foggy,  chilly,  wretched  city,  — grubbing  along  at 
high,  without  even  time  to  have  a  game  of  bas- 
ket-ball, lately !  And  listen  to  what  Margaret 
says  of  their  surroundings : 

"  'You  never  saw  such  blue,  blue  water  in  your 
life!  And  ibe  weather  's  so  warm  that  Corinne 
and  her  father  have  been  in  bathing  several 
times!  I  never  saw  any  one  swim  before!  Co- 
rinne swims  beautifully!  It  is  so  lovely  in  this 
place  that  1  'm  sure  Heaven  could  n't  be  any 
more  beautiful.  1  begin  to  feel  so  much  stronger! 
I  'm  out  every  day  and  all  of  the  day  !  Is  n't  that 
wonderful  — for  me!  Mr.  Cameron  says  he  feels 
like  a  new  being,  too.  We  are  going  to  stay  two 
weeks  longer,  because  it  's  doing  us  all  so  much 
good."  " 

"Bless  her  heart!"  cried  Jess.  "I  'm  just  the 
gladdest  girl  that  ever  was  because  she  could  go 
and  is  getting  on  so  well.  Do  you  know,  1  be- 
lieve she  'd  have  died  pretty  soon  if  she  'd  kept 
on  as  she  was  the  last  of  the  winter  !  1  felt  per- 
fectly certain  then,  that  she  was  n't  going  to  live, 
though  I  never  told  a  soul  !  1  was  absolutely  in 
despair  about  her !" 


"Same  here !"  echoed  Bess.  "I  was  going 
through  some  mental  tortures,  too,  but  I  was  n't 
bothering  any  one  else  with  them  !  Corinne  and 
her  father  just  saved  Margaret's  life.  /  believe. 
But  here  's  something  queer  in  her  letter  !  I  just 
came  to  it.     She  ends  by  saying: 

'  'We  have  tivo  surprises  for  you,  but  you  are 
not  to  know  a  thing  about  them  till  we  get  home  ! 
Oh,  I  can  just  see  you  wiggling  with  impatience 
to  know  what  they  are  !  But  it  's  useless  for  you 
to  beg;  not  a  word  will  we  whisper  till  we  land 
in  America  !'  " 

"Now  wJiat  do  you  make  of  that  ?"  demanded 
the  bewildered  Bess. 

The  day  came,  at  last,  when  the  travelers  were 
expected  to  land  once  more  on  their  native 
shores.  To  the  twins  it  had  seemed  an  inter- 
minable age — the  more  so  since  the  intended 
absence  of  a  month  had  lengthened  itself  to  ten 
long  weeks.  It  had  taken  longer  to  restore  Mr 
Cameron's  health  than  he  had  imagined,  and. 
besides,  Margaret  had  improved  so  perceptibly 
that  they  decided  to  stretch  the  time  of  the  trip 
to  the  limit. 

They  had  sailed  away  on  a  stormy  day  in 
March.  They  were  expected  back  on  the  rarest 
kind  of  a  day  in  June,  and  the  entire  Charlton 
Street  household  was  assembled  at  the  pier  to 
meet  the  incoming  steamer.  This  had  been  the 
request  of  Mr.  Cameron  himself,  who  had  writ- 
ten to  Mrs.  Bronson  that,  for  a  sufficient  reason, 
he  wished  every  one  of  them  to  be  there,  includ- 
ing Sarah. 

It  was  four  o'clock  on  a  golden  afternoon  when 
the  Bermudian  came  steaming  slowly  up  the 
river,  picking  her  stately  course  among  the  heavy 
ferry-boats  and  darting  tugs  that  blocked  the 
way.  Alexander,  from  a  perilous  perch  on  one 
end  of  the  pier,  announced  its  coming  with  a 
whooping  and  a  waving  of  his  cap,  at  which 
Sarah  muttered  awful  remarks  sounding  like 
"Let  him  drown  if  he  falls  over  the  young  spal- 
peen !"  With  heating  hearts  they  scanned  the 
decks  as  the  vessel  drew  close  to  the  side,  and 
the  twins  quickly  picked  out  Corinne  and  her 
father  waving  from  the  side.  But  of  Margaret 
they  could  discern  not  a  sign,  and  an  awful  dread 
seized  them  that  she  must  be  too  ill  to  be  with 
the  others. 

By  a  special  permit,  obtained  through  Mr. 
Cameron,  they  had  been  admitted  within  the  en  - 
tom-house  lines  to  the  very  gangway  entrance 
itself.  After  maddening  delays  the  vessel 
at  last  made  fast,  the  gangways  adjusted,  and 
the  throngs  began  to  come  ashore.  It  was  to- 
ward the  last  that  the  ones  they  were  waiting  for 
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so  anxiously  appeared  at  the  top,  and  then  it  was 
only  Corinne  and  her  father  and  aunt  who  came 
down. 

"But,  oh!  where  is  Margaret?"  cried  Bess,  as 
Corinne  rushed  to  embrace  her.  ""Why  is  n't  she 
with  you  ?" 

"Oh,  she  '11  be  along  in  a  minute  !"  announced 
Corinne,  unconcernedly.  Then  suddenly  she 
turned,  and  said  quietlv : 

"Look  !" 

They  turned  at  her  command,  and  glanced 
upward  expecting  to  see  their  sister  in  her 
usual  wheel-chair.  Instead,  there  at  the  top  of 
the  gangway— stood  Margaret,  rosy,  plump,  and 
browned  by  the  sun  !  And  under  her  arms  were 
a  pair  of  crutches!  When  she  saw  her  own  fam- 
ily below,  she  blew  them  a  kiss,  adjusted  her 
crutches,  and  proceeded  down  the  gangway  alone, 
haltingly,  it  is  true,  but  refusing  the  assistance 
of  the  anxious  steward  who  hovered  behind  her! 

To  the  members  of  her  family,  who  never  in 
all  their  lives  had  beheld  her  on  her  feet,  the 
sight  was  almost  overwhelming.  The  twins  and 
their  mother  were  actually  too  stunned  to  speak, 
and  Alexander  relieved  himself  only  by  a  low- 
muttered,  "Can  you  beat  it!"  — his  favorite  ex- 
pression of  surprise.  But  it  was  Sarah  who  did 
the  most  astonishing  thing.  She  tore  up  the 
gangway,  snatched  Margaret  when  she  was  but 
half-way  down,  and  bore  her  back,  crutches  and 
all,  to  the  group  below,  crying: 


"THERE    AT    THE    Top   OF    THE    GANGWAY  — 
M  VRGARE  r." 

"Me  little  darlint !  It  's  true!  It  's  true!  I 
did  n't  believe  it  !" 

The  Charlton  Street  house  was  a  scene  that 
night  of  such  festivity  and  rejoicing  as  it  had 
probably  never  known  before  in  all  its  history. 
Corinne  and  her  father  and  aunt  had  accompa- 
nied the  Bronsons  home,  and  stayed  to  a  feast 
that  Sarah  had  evolved  in  some  sudden  and  mys- 
terious manner.  Then,  when  the  older  folks 
were  still  talking  hard  and  fast,  the  five  young 
people  drew  apart  by  themselves,  and    less  said: 

"Now,  for  goodness'  sake,  explain  the  whole 
business  again !  My  brain  is  so  bewildered  I 
can't  seem  to  understand  it  all  yel  !" 

It  was  Corinne  who  tried  to  Straighten  out  the 
tangle.  She  told  bow.  before  they  started  on 
their  trip,  her  lather  had  suddenly  heroine  j>os- 
sessed  with  the  idea  that  perhaps  something  could 
be  done  to  help  Margaret's  trouble  if  only  the 
right  physician  could  hi'  found.  It  happened  that 
he  was  personally  acquainted  with  a  doctor  fa- 
mous for  his  success  in  this  very  kind  of  ease,  and 
who  also  usually  spent  a  few  week-  at  that  season 
of  the  year  in  Bermuda.  If  Margaret  could  be 
helped  by  any  one  in  the  world,  Mr.  Cameron 
felt  sure  it  would  be  by  tin's  surgeon.  So  he  pri- 
vately made  up  his  mind  that  the  famous  special- 
ist should  he  consulted  a-  soon  as  they  got  there. 
But  of  this  he  said  not  a  word  to  any  one,  lest  it 
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should  only  be  a  cause  of  disappointment  in  case 
no  good  was  accomplished. 

Corinne  laughed,  however,  when  she  said  there 
was  one  exception  to  this.  On  the  night  when 
Sarah  had  issued  her  awful  ultimatum,  Mr.  Cam- 
eron made  up  his  mind  that  the  only  way  to  in- 
fluence her  was  to  tell  her,  privately,  his  hopes 
for  Margaret.  This  he  did,  and  it  had  the  re- 
markable effect  that  had  so  bewildered  them. 
This,  also,  was  the  reason  why  Sarah  seemed  the 
least  surprised  and  had  said  such  strange  things 
that  day  at   the  pier. 

The  doctor  had  been  consulted  soon  after  they 
reached  Bermuda  and  when  Margaret  bad  grown 
a  little  stronger.  His  verdict  was  that  with  a 
certain  kind  of  treatment  there  was  a  slight  hope 
that  she  might  some  day  recover  the  use  of  her 
limbs.  This  treatment  she  had  bad  during  the 
whole  of  their  stay,  with  the  wonderful  result 
that,  two  weeks  before  their  return,  Margaret 
took  her  first  steps  with  the  crutches.  The  spe- 
cialist himself  was  returning  to  New  York 
shortly  and  would  continue  his  work  with  her. 
He  was  now  almost  positive  that  she  might,  in 
the   course   of   time,   even   discard   her   crutches 


and  walk  alone,  on  her  two  feet,  unassisted,  like 
the  rest  of  ordinary  humanity.  It  was  a  treat 
to  watch  the  beaming  happiness  on  Margaret's 
face  while  Corinne  rehearsed  this  tale.  It  spoke 
more  eloquently  than  any  words. 

"Well,  that  \s  your  big  surprise!"  sighed  Bess, 
contentedly.  "'And  it  certainly  is  a  monster  one! 
Now  what  's  the  other?  You  know  you  wrote 
that  there  were  two  !" 

"The  other  's  almost  as  big!"  exclaimed  Mar- 
garet, her  eyes  snapping  with  eagerness.  "We 
've  found  out  the  whole  history  of  Alison,  and 
solved  every  bit  of  the  mystery  !" 

"No!"  cried  three  of  the  listeners  in  astonish- 
ment. "Honestly?  Tell  us  — right  away!  We 
thought  you  'd  forgotten  all  about  it  !" 

"No,"  said  Margaret,  "I  'm  not  going  to  tell 
you  just  now.  To-morrow  we  '11  have  a  big  old 
meeting  of  the  Antiquarian  Club,  and  we  '11  give 
the  entire  account  then  !     Not  a  minute  before  !" 

"But  did  you  find  the  owner  of  the  sapphire 
signet?"  they  clamored. 

And  to  this,  also,  the  provoking  Margaret 
would  only  lay  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  smile, 
and  murmur,  "To-morrow!" 


(  To  be  concluded. ) 
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BY  INEZ  TOWNSEND  TRIBIT 
MY  mother  puts  my  rompers  on 
fvST"     When  I  go  out  to  play, 

And  silly  folks,  when  they  pass  by. 

Call  out  to  me  and  say, 
Well,  how  is  Mother's  little  boy?" 
When  I  should  think  they  'd 
know 
That  I'ma  girl  and  not  a  boy — 
For  can't  they  see  my  bow? 


TIIH  SOOTHSAYERS 


Dowx  in  the  meadow  the  daisies  are  grow 

Crowded  as  close  as  white  sheep  in  their  fold  ; 

Down  in  the  meadow  are  buttercups  glowing, 
Scattered  like  little  bright  pieces  of  gold; 


And  down  in  the  meadow  the  children  arc  going- 
There  's  where-  a  fortune  may  truly  be  told. 
•  -   just  know  if  your  true  love  will  smile- 
Buttercups  tell  what  is  really  worth  while  ! 

Grace  Edwards  Wesson. 
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Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  man  of  some 
threescore  and  ten  years  who  was  such  a  student 
that  folks  said  no  problem  might  be  made  in 
either  algebra  or  geometry,  however  difficult  it 
might  be,  that  he  could  not  easily  give  its  solu- 
tion. Indeed,  so  great  was  his  learning  and  so 
broad  his  wisdom,  that  some  there  were  who  even 
whispered  he  had  occult  powers,  and  some  who 
declared  he  delved  in  Black  Arts. 

Now  of  these  latter  matters  I  have  no  definite 
knowledge,  and  so  cannot  say  whether  they  were 
true  or  false.  But  though  1  like  little  to  listen  to 
gossips,  there  fell  a  word  here  and  a  word  there 
which  came  in  at  one  ear  and  did  not  run  out  at 
the  other,  so  that  in  the  end,  willy-nilly,  I  must 
needs  think  of  the  Old  Man  that  of  strange  lore 
he  knew  somewhat  more  than  a  little. 

On  a  day  in  spring,  when  all  the  world  was 
glad  with  birds  singing  in  the  leafy  branches,  anil 
yellow  daffodils  laughing  in  the  green  fields,  the 
man  called  to  him  his  two  sons,  and  said:  "Now 
has  the  time  come  when  it  were  well  for  you  to 
go  out  into  the  world,  where  more  may  be  seen 
than  is  to  be  found  within  the  four  walls  of  this 
house  or  the  four  corners  of  the  town.  There  is 
little  that  I  can  give  you  of  gold  to  aid  you  on 
your  journey,  for  so  it  is  with  a  student  that 
often  he  is  ill  paid.  Yet,  by  good  hap,  you  need 
not  go  wholly  penniless.  See!  here  are  Five 
Golden  Candlesticks— little,  and  easy  to  carry. 
Keep  them  ever  by  you,  and  't  is  like  they  will 
aid  you  in  time  of  need.  1 1  ere  also  are  a  few  sil- 
ver  pennies.     Spend  them  wisely." 

No  sooner  did  their  father  cease  speaking  than 


the  elder  son  stepped  briskly  forward  and  held 
out  his  hands  to  receive  the  candlesticks  and 
the  silver  pennies,  for  he  loved  pleasure  and  he 
was  thinking  how  much  of  it  these  would  buy  out 
in  the  big  world. 

As  for  the  younger  son,  he  was  not  in  such  a 
big  hurry;  and  if  one  had  looked  into  the  corners 
of  his  two  eyes,  there  might  have  been  seen  a 
pearly  tear  in  each,  for  he  thought:  "My  father 
is  now  an  old  man,  and  mayhap,  when  i  return 
from  my  travels,  he  too  may  have  gone  on  a  jour- 
ney, and,  belike,  this  day  1  am  saying  a  last 
good-by." 

Then  he  thought  of  the  Five  Golden  Candle- 
Micks,  and  how  they  had  always  stood  on  the 
mantel  in  the  parlor,  and  how  in  his  father's 
study  were  five  little  ones  of  pewter,  and  he  said  : 

"Father,  thou  hast  given  us  the  Five  Golden 
Candlesticks,  ami  my  half  will  I  gladly  give  to 
my  brother.  Also,  thou  hast  given  us  a  handful 
of  silver  pennies,  and  my  half  of  these  will  I  give 
to  my  brother.  Net  will  I  ask  of  thee  a  gift  that 
I  ma\  hav<  as  my  very  own  -  no  less  a  one,  in 
fact,  than  the  Five  Pewter  Candlesticks  that, 
from  a  child  knee-high,  I  have  seen  each  night 
alighl  in  thy  study." 

Mow,  while  the  young  lad  was  speaking,  bis 
brother  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing.  "Silly  ! 
Silly  !  Silly  !"  he  kept  saying,  "to  give  up  gold  and 
silver  and  take  only  pewter!"  But  he  did  n't  say 
this  out  loud,  for  he  was  glad  to  have  his  brother's 
share  and  the  good  times  it  would  buy  him. 

\s  for  the  father,  he  did  n't  say  no  to  the 
proposition,  and  there  was  such  a  merry  twinkle 
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in  his  eyes  that,  had  I  been  the  elder  brother,  I 
would  have  thought  twice  before  entering  into 
such  a  bargain. 

\\  ell,  when  the  sun  was  in  the  west,  with  its 
slant  rays  throwing  cool  shadows  along  the  high- 
way, oil  stepped  the  two  lads.  In  the  knapsack 
of  the  elder  were  the  Five  Golden  Candlesticks, 
and  in  his  pocket  a  merry  jingle  of  silver  pen- 
nies. In  the  knapsack  of  the  younger  were  the 
Five  Pewter  Candlesticks,  and  in  his  pocket  only 
a  cold  pasty.  But  at  his  side  there  was  slung  a 
lute;  and  as  he  listened  to  the  evening  carols  of 
the  birds  and  the  little  breezes  astir  in  the  leaf- 
age, he  composed  sweet  notes  and  thought  that 
on  the  morrow,  were  his  heart  less  heavy  over 
parting  with  his  father,  he  would  play  them  upon 
his  lute  and  sing  such  words  as  might  come  to  him. 

Night  drew  on  ere  they  reached  the  first  town, 
and  the  moon  rose  silver  above  the  tree-tops. 
Nothing  would  do  now  but  the  eldest  son  must 
hunt  out  the  finest  inn  and  buy  the  best  of  every- 
thing. As  for  the  younger  lad,  why,  he  still  had 
a  bit  of  cold  pasty  in  his  pocket,  and  what  could 
there  be  finer  than  a  mossy  bed  beneath  an  oak? 

On  the  morrow  the  young  lad  was  up  with  the 
sun,  and  when  he  had  bathed  in  the  river  and  had 
eaten  the  last  of  his  pasty  and  washed  it  down 
with  a  good  drink  of  cold  spring  water,  he  set  his 
back  to  the  trunk  of  the  big  oak,  and,  tuning  his 
lute,  sang  such  a  song  as  befitted  his  mood  and 
the  joy  of  a  May  morning.  For  so  it  is  with  a  lad, 
that  sorrow  runs  off  him  lightly  and  with  the  new 
day  comes  a  new  hope. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  inn  the  elder  son  slept 
soundly,  and  in  his  pocket  there  were  not  two 
silver  pennies  to  jingle  one  against  the  other, 
neither  was  there  even  one  penny. 

Here  we  will  leave  the  two  lads  for  a  while  and 
tell  of  the  Young  Queen  who  ruled  in  that  realm. 
So  beautiful  she  was  and  good  that  all  had  been 
joy  and  happiness  throughout  the  land  4t"  only 
she  would  consent  to  choose  a  husband,  and  thus 
save  the  bitter  strife  and  enmity  of  the  princes 
who  sought  her  band  and  who  were  forever  hold- 
ing tournaments  and  lighting  battles  to  show  their 
bravery  and  win  the  approval  of  the  Queen 

The  Lord  High  Chancellor  and  all  the  digni- 
taries of  the  court  held  councils  until  far  into  the 
night.  The  wise  nun  searched  their  great  books, 
and  the  astronomers  studied  the  stars.  But  no 
remedy  could  he  found. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  the  morning  in  May  when 
the  young  lad  sang  beneath  the  oak-tree  the 
Young  Queen,  weary  of  the  pleading  and  impor- 
tuning of  her  elders,  having  retired  to  her  coun- 
try cottage  some  miles  from  the  palace,  heard 
such  sweet  singing  as  she  had  never  heard  in  all 


the  days  of  her  life.  So  she  arose  and  opened 
wide  the  casement.  Nor  being  content  with  that, 
she  straight w  ay  dressed,  and,  hurrying  to  the  gar- 
den, went  to  the  outermost  bounds  and  looked 
over  the  hedge,  where  she  saw  the  young  lad  and 
heard  the  words  of  his  song  and  the  sweet  notes 
of  the  lute. 

Only  one  look  did  she  take,  when  her  heart 
gave  such  a  bound  that  off  she  sped  light  of  foot 
through  the  grass  to  the  gardener's  cottage.  "See, 
Gardener,"'  she  said,  "so  and  so  and  so." 

Well,  the  end  of  the  matter  was  just  this: 
hardly  had  the  lad  finished  his  song  when  the  old 
gardener  was  inviting  him  into  the  garden,  where 
whom  should  he  see  but  the  Young  Queen. 
Sharper  eyes  it  would  take  than  yours  or  mine  or 
the  lad's  to  know  her  for  the  Queen,  for  she  wore 
no  royal  robes,  but  was  dressed  in  a  smock  and 
big  hat,  for  all  the  world  like  the  gardener's 
daughter.  This,  in  very  truth,  was  what  the  lad 
deemed  her,  and  be  thought  that  nowhere  in  all 
the  world  might  be  found  a  maid  more  beautiful. 

After  that,  as  you  will  quickly  guess,  it  was  n't 
long  before  the  lad  was  bowing,  and  saying 
"How  do  you  do?"  to  the  Young  Queen.  Then, 
how  would  the  lad  like  to  come  and  work  in  the 
garden?  See!  there  was  much  planting  and 
pruning  to  be  done,  and  the  gardener  sorely 
needed  an  assistant. 

Of  course  the  lad  did  n't  say  "No"  to  that  propo- 
sition ;  and  so  he  became  assistant  gardener,  and 
each  day  worked  among  the  dowers  with  the 
Young  Queen.  In  the  evening  he  would  plaj 
upon  his  lute,  and  sing  sweet  songs  of  birds  ami 
brooks  and  the  whispering  wind  in  the  branches, 
of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  and  the  tending 
of  gentle  flocks.  All  the  while,  as  he  played  and 
sang,  the  Young  Queen  listened,  and  with  every 
song  her  heart  grew  fonder  and  fonder  oi  the  lad, 
and  she  sighed  and  wished  she  were  in  very  truth 
the  gardener's  daughter,  so  that  she  might  re- 
main forever  in  the  garden  and  never  have  to 
attend  to  weighty  affairs  of  state.  Also,  being  a 
Queen,  she  could  not  wed  her  assistant  gardener, 
which  in  all  the  world  was  the  thing  she  most 
desired.  As  for  the  lad.  never  before,  in  all  the 
davs  of  his  life,  had  he  known  such  sweet  con- 
tentment, and  he  thought:  "Never  was  born  a 
maid  so  dear  and  kind.  Mayhap,  in  time,  she 
will  care  as  much  for  me  as  I  do  now  for  her." 
So  glad  of  heart  he  was,  and  so  joyous,  that  sad 
indeed  to  him  were  those  days  on  which  the 
Queen  must  needs  go  to  the  palace.  Sail,  also, 
were  those  days  for  the  Queen;  and  all  through 
the  long  afternoons,  as  the  lad  watched  the  high- 
way for  her  return,  she  too  was  all  impatience. 
Where  the  Queen  went  at  such  times  the  lad 
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did  not  know,  but  as  she  always  carried  an  armful 
of  beautiful  flowers,  he  thought.  'Mayhap  it  is  to 
some  one  who  is  ill.  or  to  her  old  nurse,  or  to 
some  friend."  Had  the  lad  walked  to  the  brow 
of  the  first  hill,  he  would  have  seen  how.  in  the 
hollow  beyond,  there  awaited  the  Queen  a  coach 
and  two  pairs  of  prancing  horses,  with  coachmen, 
footmen,  and  outriders. 

Meanwhile,  the  elder  brother  was  living  mer- 
rily at  the  inn,  going  to  masquerades  and  balls 
at  night  and  entertaining  royally.  One  by  one  he 
sold  the  Golden  Candlesticks,  until  none  remained. 
Then,  when  the  last  penny  was  spent  and  the 
landlord  was  for  turning  him  out  into  the  street, 
he  thought,  "Now  I  will  find  my  brother,  and  per- 
haps I  can  borrow  something  from  him." 

So  it  was  that,  on  a  day  when  the  Queen  was 
at  the  palace  and  the  young  lad  was  at  work 
among  the  roses,  who  should  come  stepping  up 
the  path  but  the  elder  brother.  When  the  elder 
brother  went  down  the  path  again  and  the  gate 
clicked  behind  his  back,  the  silver  pennies  that 
jingled  in  his  pocket  were  all  the  young  lad's  sav- 
ings. 

On  this  same  day  there  were  stormy  councils 
held  at  the  palace.  The  elders  and  venerables 
one  and  all  insisted  and  demanded  that  the  Young 
Queen  should  choose  a  husband.  What  the  Prime 
Minister  could  have  dune  under  such  trying  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  hard  to  guess.  But  just 
then  there  came  to  the  palace  an  old  man  with 
somewhat  more  of  wisdom  than  his  fellows. 
Straightway  this  old  man  went  to  the  Queen,  and, 
though  I  know  naught  of  what  he  said,  this  I  do 
know,  that  no  sooner  had  he  departed  than  there 
was  made  a  proclamation  bearing  the  Queen's 
royal  seal. 

Ibis  was  the  proclamation:  "To  him  who 
proves  his  bravery  by  bringing  the  Black  Dia- 
mond from  the  Cave  of  Darkness  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Four  Winds,  the  Queen  will  extend  her 
royal  favor  and  give  him  favorable  consideration 
in  the  suit  for  her  hand." 

Heralds  now  rode  forth  with  such  speed  that 
ere  night  not  a  hamlet  or  village  throughout  the 
realm  was  without  the  news. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  Queen  returned  to 
the  cottage,  the  lad  was  waiting  for  her  in  the 
rose-garden.  There  she  told  him  of  the  procla- 
mation. 

"The  Black  Diamond  from  the  Cave  of  Dark- 
m  the  Valley  of  the  Four  Winds  !  That  cer- 
tainly is  a  perilous  undertaking,"  said  the  lad. 
"Vet  it  might  be  accomplished  if  one  but  had  the 
sight  of  an  owl.  Belike  too.  when  the  Queen  has 
the  Diamond.  -he  will  want  the  Rose  with  the 
Heart    of    Pearl    from    the    «  iarden    of    the    Five 


Gates,  and  the  Bird  with  Wings  of  Gold  from  the 
Fairy  Forest,  and  the  Pomegranate  with  Heart 
of  Honey  from  the  Ogres'  Orchard.  After  that, 
before  she  bestows  her  heart  and  hand,  she  will 
demand  —  " 

"But,"  interrupted  the  Queen,  her  eyes  big 
with  wonder,  "how  did  you  know  all  this?" 

"<  )h,  I  am  but  guessing."  answered  the  lad,  as 
lie  picked  a  few  notes  upon  the  strings  of  his  lute. 
".My  father  is  a  great  student,  and  from  him  I 
learned  a  little  of  this.  that,  and  the  other,  so  't  is 
but  the  same  as  putting  together  two  and  two  to 
make  four."  Then  he  struck  a  chord  upon  his 
lute,  and  sang  of  the  moon  and  roses  and  love  in 
such  wise  that  the  Queen  cast  down  her  eyes,  not 
daring  to  look  upon  him.  for  she  knew  the  words 
were  made  for  her. 

When  the  song  was  finished,  the  Queen  held 
out  her  hand  to  the  lad.  and  though  he  kept  it 
overlong  to  say  good  night,  she  did  not  withdraw 
it,  but  looked  upon  him  full  kindly,  and  thought: 
"Thou  art  a  dear  lad  and  a  good  gardener,  and 
dost  play  and  sing  full  sweetly;  and  day  long  hast 
thou  been  such  a  companion  as  never  might  a 
maid  wish  better.  Yet  do  you  deem  of  me  that 
I  am  but  the  gardener's  daughter,  and  now  I  am 
sore  grieved  to  have  deceived  you.  for  I  am  a 
great  and  mighty  Queen  and  may  not  wed  a  gar- 
dener. And  more  the  pity  is  that.  too.  for  unto 
a  gardener  have  I  given  my  heart,  and  with  him 
above  all  others  would  I  share  my  throne."  All 
of  this  the  Queen  thought  ere  she  withdrew  her 
hand  from  the  lad's,  but  she  only  said: 

"Good  night,  dear  lad.  for  to-morrow  I  must 
depart  early." 

Said  the  lad:  "Now  has  sorrow  blighted  the 
garden,  and  the  sunlight  is  hidden  behind  a  cloud: 
no  more  will  bud  burst  into  bloom,  or  bird  sing 
to  its  mate  until  you  come  again." 

"lib.  dear  lad."  thought  the  Queen,  "if  only 
you  could  go  to  the  Cave  of  Darkness  in  the  \  al- 
ley of  the  Four  Winds  and  get  for  me  the  Black 
Diamond!"  Net  of  this  thought  she  -aid  nothing 
to  the  lad.  but  only  sighed,  and.  again  bidding 
him  good  night,  went  into  the  cottag 

When  the  lad  was  alone,  he  took  hi-  lute  and 
went   to  the   far  end  of  the  garden,   as   was  - 
hi-  custom.   And  be  thought  that  tin-  night,  above 
all   others,   be    would   compose   such   a    song   as 
mighl  tell  of  all  the  hope  within  hi-  heart. 

Yet  did  the  lad  not  sing  the  song  on  that  night, 
nor  the  next,  nor  the  night  after,  for  it  happened 
that.  ime  to  the  end  of  the   path  near  a 

clipped  yew,  be  beard  voices  on  the 
overside.  Now,  though  at  fir-t  he  did  not  intend 
to  listen,  some  of  the  word-  so  held  his  attention 
that   in  the  end  he  heard  them  all.      Xo  wonder 
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was  that  either,  for  the  talk  ran  all  about  the 
Queen's  proclamation,  and  in  it  there  was  said 
that,  if  one  only  had  the  Pewter  Candlestick  that 
had  once  belonged  to  King  Solomon  the  Wise,  it 
would  be  no  hard  task  to  win  the  Black  Diamond. 

No  sooner  did  the  lad  hear  these  words  than 
off  he  sped  to  his  room,  for  on  the  Pewter  Can- 
dlesticks that  had  been  given  him  by  his  father, 
and  which  now  stood  upon  his  mantel,  there  were 
engraved  the  hieroglyphics  which  he  knew  full 
well  to  be  the  seal  of  Solomon  the  Wise.  Also, 
on  each  there  was  a  strange  device,  the  meaning 
of  which  until  now  he  had  never  known.  On  that 
particular  Candlestick  which  he  quickly  chose,  and 
in  which  he  lit  a  candle,  there  was  carven  a  round 
cat's-eye. 

"By  the  mighty  wisdom  and  power  of  Solomon 
I  bid  thee  give  me  sight  beyond  that  of  mortal 
man."  These  were  the  words  that  had  been 
spoken  on  the  other  side  of  the  yew  hedge;  and 
hardly  had  the  lad  finished  repeating  them,  than 
the  flame  glowed  and  glimmered  with  such  a  light 
as  is  seldom  seen  in  the  world.  Then  it  died 
down,  flickered,  and  went  out ;  and  though  the 
room  was  left  in  total  darkness,  to  the  sight  of 
the  lad  all  was  as  clear  as  bright  sunlight. 

To  tell  all  that  happened  on  the  trip  that  night 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Four  Winds  and  the  Cave  of 
Darkness  would  take  far  too  long.  On  the  road 
the  lad  passed  knights  and  princes  who  were  lost 
in  the  murky  forests  or  stuck  in  the  mires  and 
bogs.  When  at  last  he  reached  the  heart  of  the 
Valley  and  the  entrance  to  the  Cave  of  Darkness, 
there  was  no  sign  of  life  save  only  the  doleful 
hooting  of  the  great  owls  in  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  trees  and  the  slimy  rustle  of  the  reptiles 
that,  without  sight,  moved  from  rock  to  pool  and 
pool  to  rock  in  the  dark,  oozy  depths  of  the  Cave. 
All  of  this  the  lad  could  see  as  plain  as  could  be. 
Also,  he  had  no  trouble  in  finding  the  Black  Dia- 
mond; the  Pewter  Candlestick  had  given  him  such 
sight  as  made  murky  darkness  as  bright  as  day. 

Of  the  return  journey  there  is  only  this  to  tell. 
that,  of  those  he  had  passed  in  the  night,  all  now 
were  discouraged  and  turning  back.  No  one  saw 
him  come  out  of  the  Valley  of  the  Four  Winds, 
and  of  course  no  one  knew  be  had  the  Black  Dia- 
mond. What  he  would  do  with  it  he  had  n't 
thought,  but  this  he  did  know:  he  would  not  go  to 
the  palace  and  present  it  to  the  Queen,  for,  even 
though  she  were  as  fair  as  folk  said  of  her,  yet 
was  there  one  that  to  him  was  more  fair,  and  be- 
like he  would  give  the  Diamond  to  her. 

When  at  last  he  reached  the  hollow  near  the 
cottage,  there  stood  the  royal  coach,  and  some 
one  was  just  stepping  in  at  the  door.  Then  the 
whips  cracked,  and  away  dashed  the  horses  and 


outriders.  As  the  coach  passed  him,  the  curtains 
were  drawn,  so  he  did  not  see  the  occupant ;  but 
when  he  came  to  the  cottage,  the  sun  was  an  hour 
high  and  the  maid  had  already  departed. 

That  day,  as  the  lad  was  pruning  the  roses,  who 
should  come  through  the  gate  again  but  the  elder 
brother.  He  had  spent  all  his  money,  and  that 
was  a  pity  too;  for  if  he  only  had  a  little,  he 
would  go  to  the  Valley  of  the  Four  Wrinds  and 
get  the  Black  Diamond.  After  that,  he  would 
marry  the  Queen,  sit  on  the  throne,  and  be  a  King. 

Well,  if  that  was  all  the  elder  brother  needed 
to  make  him  a  King,  why  here  was  the  Black 
Diamond  and  welcome. 

Yes,  that  is  what  the  young  lad  said.  Of  course, 
he  did  n't  know  that  the  maid  he  thought  to  be 
the  gardener's  daughter  was  really  the  Queen, 
and  I,  for  one,  am  sorry  she  did  not  tell  him  on 
the  night  before,  in  place  of  just  thinking  about 
it  and  keeping  her  thoughts  to  herself.  However, 
the  milk  was  spilled  now,  so  of  what  avail  to  be- 
moan it?  Already  the  elder  brother  was  only  a 
speck  far  down  the  road. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  elder  brother  had 
the  Black  Diamond,  the  innkeeper  scraped  and 
bowed  and  paid  him  such  honor  as  though  he 
were  already  the  King.  Tailors  dressed  him  sump- 
tuously, servants  were  provided.  A  beautiful 
coach  drove  up,  and  off  went  the  elder  brother 
with  the  Black  Diamond  to  the  Queen. 

That  night,  when  the  Queen  returned  to  the  cot- 
tage, she  seemed  somewhat  sad.  But  she  told  the 
lad  all  the  news,  and  how  the  town  was  all  abuzz, 
and  saying  there  would  soon  be  a  wedding  up  at 
the  palace. 

"But,"  said  she,  'the  Queen  has  now  asked  for 
the  Rose  with  the  Heart  of  Pearl  from  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Five  Gates." 

"Yes,"  said  the  lad,  "and  that  will  be  a  harder 
task  than  the  other ;  for  how  is  one  to  find  a  sin- 
gle rose  among  a  million?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  the  Queen,  "but  a  good 
rose-grower  might  find  a  way."  Then  she  said 
good  night  and  went  into  the  cottage. 

That  night,  after  the  lad  had  played  a  tune  or 
two  upon  his  lute,  he  went  to  his  room,  and  no 
sooner  did  he  look  at  the  Candlesticks  than  he 
doubled  up  with  laughter,  for  the  device  en- 
graved upon  the  second  seemed  double  the  usual 
size,  and  without  doubt  it  was  that  of  a  nose. 

I  won't  take  time  to  tell  you  all  about  how  the 
lad  lit  a  candle  in  the  second  ( Candlestick,  and  how 
immediately  he  had  power  to  know  every  fra- 
grant scent  of  every  flower  that  ever  grew  and 
every  individual  scent  of  every  species.  Neither 
will  I  tell  you  all  about  his  trip  to  the  Garden  of 
the  Five  Gates,  and  the  finding  of  the  Rose  with 
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the  Heart  of  Pearl.  Also,  we  will  not  take  time 
to  tell  about  his  return  the  next  morning  one  hour 
after  sunrise,  and  about  passing  the  coach  in  the 
hollow,  and  about  the  maid  having  departed.  Of 
course,  too,  you  must  know  that  where  the  elder 
brother  found  luck  on  one  day  he  would  look  for 
it  again  on  the  next.  Well,  all  of  this  is  exactly 
what  happened. 

Yes,  the  Queen  now  had  the  Rose  with  the 
Heart  of  Pearl  that  had  been  brought  to  her  by 
the  elder  brother.  All  of  this  she  told  to  the  lad 
that  night  upon  her  return  to  the  cottage.  Also, 
she  said  that  now  the  Queen  had  asked  for  the 
Bird  with  Wings  of  Gold. 

"That  will  be  a  difficult  accomplishment,"  said 
the  lad. 

"It  should  be  easy  for  one  who  knows  the  bird's 
song,"  said  the  Queen. 

That  night  it  happened  as  on  the  night  before, 
only  this  time  it  was  the  third  Candlestick  that 
the  lad  lit,  upon  which  was  engraved  an  ear. 
Then  there  was  no  song  of  bird,  no  matter  how 
faint,  that  the  lad  could  not  hear. 

Well,  everything  happened  now  as  it  had  be- 
fore; the  lad  found  the  Bird  with  Wings  of  Gold, 
which  the  elder  brother  gave  to  the  Queen.  She 
now  asked  for  the  Pomegranate  with  Heart  of 
Honey. 

All  of  this  the  Queen  told  to  the  lad  that  night. 

"A  Pomegranate  with  Heart  of  Honey  may 
not  be  found  by  every  one,"  said  the  lad. 

"It  might  be  found  by  a  gardener,"  said  the 
Queen,  and  there  were  tears  in  her  voice. 

This  time  it  was  the  Candlestick  on  which  was 
graven  a  tongue  that  gave  the  lad  the  power  to 
taste  all  the  wonderful  flavors  of  the  world.  Of 
course,  with  this  wonderful  power,  he  found  the 
Pomegranate  with  Heart  of  Honey.  Of  course, 
too,  it  was  the  elder  brother  who  took  the  Pome- 
granate to  the  Queen. 

That  night,  when  the  Queen  returned  to  the 
cottage,  she  was  almost  too  sad  to  talk,  for  on  the 
morrow  she  would  stand  in  line  with  five  hun- 
dred other  maidens.  All  would  be  of  the  same 
height,  all  dressed  alike,  and  all  blindfolded.  Each 
maiden  would  hold  out  one  hand,  and  the  suitors 
passing  down  the  line  would  touch  each  hand. 
Thus  must  be  determine;!  which  was  the  Queen. 

But  this  was  not  all  the  sauce  to  that  pudding. 
No  indeed  !  The  elders  and  venerables  were  tired 
of  Black  Diamonds,  and  Pomegranates,  and  all 
such  fol-dc-rol.  Now  the  Queen  must  be  wedded 
for  sure  and  certain,  so  not  only  would  there  be 
the  elder  brother,  but  also  twenty  princes  of  the 
realm  to  make  the  choice. 

"Well,"  said  the  lad,  laughing,  "if  the  other  ad- 
ventures were  difficult,  this  one  at  least  is  not; 


for  what  lover  could  not  easily  thus  find  his  own 
maid?  Surely,  not  one  but  twenty  will  there  be  to 
claim  the  Queen." 

Now  was  the  Queen  no  longer  sad. 

On  the  morrow  the  lad  was  astir  early,  and  so 
it  happened  that,  as  he  walked  abroad  and  came 
to  the  hilltop,  he  saw  the  royal  coach  in  the  hol- 
low and  the  maid  stepping  slowly  through  the 
door,  after  which  she  turned  around  and  waved 
her  hand.     Then  away  galloped  the  horses. 

Long  the  lad  sat  upon  the  hillside  pondering 
the  strange  happening  he  had  seen.  Then  he 
thought,  mayhap  the  gardener's  daughter  is  to 
stand  in  line  with  the  Queen,  and  tumbling  after 
that  thought  came  another:  "Mayhap  she  will  be 
chosen  by  some  prince,  for  even  the  Queen  can 
not  have  a  hand  so  fair  as  hers." 

With  this  thought  tingling  in  his  brain  the  lad 
took  his  lute  and  set  forth  for  the  palace. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen  sat  alone  in  the  win- 
dow of  the  music-room  of  the  palace,  gazing  in- 
tently at  her  crystal  globe,  and  there  she  saw  the 
lad  stepping  along  the  highway  and  at  last  reach- 
ing the  very  gates  of  the  palace.  The  masked 
musician  in  the  outer  hall  watched  her  every 
move  to  find  some  hint  or  trick  by  which  he  might 
know  her,  for  he  was  really  the  elder  brother. 
Thus  it  happened  that  he  did  not  notice  the  en- 
trance of  the  lad,  who  was  soon  lost  amid  the 
throng.  Meanwhile,  preparations  were  made  for 
the  choosing,  and  away  went  the  Queen  to  join 
the  others.  But  on  the  way  she  whispered  a  word 
to  the  Prime  Minister. 

When  the  line  was  formed,  out  stepped  the 
twenty  princes  and  the  elder  brother.  Out  stepped 
also  the  lad.  for  that  is  the  word  the  Queen  had 
whispered  to  the  Prime  Minister.  At  home  on  his 
mantel  was  the  fifth  Pewter  Candlestick,  which 
would  have  given  him  the  power  of  touch.  But 
this,  loverlike,  he  would  have  scorned. 

(  If  course,  he  walked  straight  to  the  Queen  and 
took  her  hand  before  the  others  had  even  time 
to  guess  which  wa\  to  turn.  And  of  course,  when 
they  unmasked,  he  thought  she  was  only  the  gar- 
dener's daughter. 

Well,  after  that  they  were  wed,  and  spent  their 
honeymoon  at  the  little  cottage,  and  lived  and 
reigned  happily  ever  after. 

The  elder  brother  and  the  princes  each  chose 
beautiful  maidens,  and  they  too  were  wed 

As  for  the  Five  Golden  Candlesticks,  1  do  tiot 
know  what  became  of  them,  and,  now  that  the 
tale  is  finished,  if  the  title  of  a  story  came  at 
the  end  in  place  of  at  the  beginning.  I  would  call 
it: 

The  Five  Pewter  Candlesticks. 

Would  n't  you? 
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(Just  for  fun,  and  with  apologies  to  ./•.'.;<>/) 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  STORK 


THE  OLD-TIME  FABLE 

The  Fox  invited  the  Stork  to  dinner  and  pro- 
vided for  the  occasion  nothing  but  a  soup,  which 
he  served  in  a  wide,  shallow  dish.  This  he  could 
lap  up  with  ease;  but  the-  Stork,  who  could  but 
just  dip  in  the  point  of  his  bill,  could  nol 
a  bit. 

A  few  days  after,  he  returned  the  compliment, 
and  invited  the  Fox  to  dine  with  him,  but  suf- 
fered nothing  to  be  brought  to  the  table  but  some 
minced  meat  in  a  glass  jar  the  neck  of  which  was 
so  deep  and  so  narrow  that,  though  the  Stork 
with  his  long  bill  could  eat  this  very  well,  all  that 
the  Fox  could  do  was  to  lick  the  brim. 

Reynard  was  heartily  vexed  when  he  found  the 
tables  turned  upon  him  in  this  way.  but  he  was 
obliged  to  own  that  he  had  been  used  as  he  de- 
served. 

Moral:  Those  who  practise  cunning  must  ex- 
pect to  suffer  by  it 


Till'.   FABLE   BROUGHT    UP   TO   HATE 

Oxe  time,  many  years  ago,  a  Fox  invited  the 
Stork  to  dine.  For  a  joke,  the  Fox  had  the  meal 
served  in  a  shallow  dish  and  Mr.  Stork  could  do 
nothing  but  moisten  the  end  of  his  bill.  Not  to 
be  outdone  by  a  silly  Fox,  Mr.  Stork  Invited  the 
Fox  to  dine  with  him,  and  served  his  dinner  in 
a  long-necked  jar  with  a  narrow  mouth.  Now 
this  was  a  foxy  Fox,  and  thinking  the  Stork 
would  play  some  joke  in  return  for  the  shallow 
dish,  he  came  prepared,  and  brought  many  things 
in  a  suitcase.  Therefore  when  Mr.  Stork  thought 
to  get  all  the  food  from  the  long-necked  jar  with 
his  long  beak.  Mr.  Fox  bustled  over  to  the  suit- 
case, and.  bringing  out  a  long  piece  of  bamboo, 
inserted  one  end  in  the  jar  and  drew  up  all  the 
food  for  himself  before  tin-  astonished  Stork  re- 
covered from  his  surprise. 

Moral:   He  laughs  best  who  laughs  la 

C.  J.  Biuid. 


SETTING-UP  DRILL 

BV   LEONHARD  FELIX   FULD,   I.I..M  .  Ph.D. 


Every  soldier  in  the  United  States  Army  must  go  through  the  setting-up  drill  daily  to  keep  himself  in  good  physical  condition. 
Every  person  who  wishes  to  keep  the  body  in  good  health  and  vigor  should  learn  these  simple  exercises  and  devote  a  few  min- 
utes every  morning  to  them.  Stand  with  head  erect,  spine  straight,  heels  together  while  performing  these  exercises,  and  go 
through  each  movement  with  vigor.     Repeat  each  exercise  eight  times. 


FIG.  1 


Arms  hanging  loosely  at 
sides,  little  fingers  touch- 
ing thighs. 


Fig.  1 


As  above. 
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As  above. 
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Raise  arms  forward, 
shoulder  high,  palms 
touching. 


FIG.  2 
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As  above. 
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Kling  arms  sideways, 
shoulder  high,  palms 
facing  upward. 
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Raise    arms  above   bead, 

palms  touching. 


FIG.  2 


Swing  arms  forward, 
shoulder  high.  palms 
ti  iui  hinge. 
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As  ah 

ive. 
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I  ling   arms  sidewa  ys, 

der      high.        palms 
g   forward. 


As  above. 


Swing    arms     sideways, 
der     high,       palm-, 
facing   upward. 


FIG.   1 


Lower  arms  to  sides,  little 
finger*  touching  thighs. 


FIG.  1 


As  above. 
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Vs  abi  ive, 
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Fig.  5 


Raise     arms     sideways, 

-boulder    high.    b( 
bows,    place    fingers    on 
shoulders. 


FIG    6 


Fig.  5 


Swing  elbows  forward. 
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>wing  elbows   sideways 


Fig.  1 
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Chapter  1  N 

kelly's  gasolene  elephant 

"Look,  Jack,  look  !"  cried  Perry,  clutching  his 
chum's  arm  and  pointing  down  the  road.  "What 
do  you  call  that  ?" 

The  hoys  were  out  sight-seeing  in  the  suburbs 
of  Chicago  while  Mr.  Barto  was  attending  a  con- 
ference in  the  city. 

It  was  indeed  a  most  extraordinary  sight  that 
Perry  pointed  out.  There  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  too  far  away  to  he  distinguished  very 
clearly,  was  an  object  that  looked  like  a  small 
house,  but  it  was  going  through  the  strangest, 
spasmodic  motions. 

"What  in  the  world  is  it?"  exclaimed  Jack. 

"It  must  he  a  house  they  're  moving:  but  for 
the  life  of  me  I  can't  make  out  why  it  bobs  up 
and  down  so." 

"It  looks  to  me  as  if  it  were  walking."  said 
Jack.  "See  those  feet  at  each  side.  There  — it  is 
lifting  them!  Now  it  is  planting  them  down  on 
(he  ground  and  raising  itself  on  them." 

"Vim  're  right,  Jack,"  agreed  Perry.  "It  is  a 
walking  house  !" 

Both  boys  started  on  a  run  to  get  a  closer  view 
of  the  curious  object.  As  they  drew  nearer  they 
saw  that  a  long  steel  boom  projected  from  the 
rear  of  the  contraption,  and  a  drag-bucket  was 
suspended  from  the  boom.  There  was  a  big  gaso- 
lene-engine aboard  the  strange  craft,  and  a  lot 
of  gear.  It  was  very  evidently  an  excavator  of 
some  kind,  but  never  had  the  boys  seen  such  a 
curious  means  of  locomotion  as  this  machine  pos- 
sessed. 

They  stared  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  both 
burst  out  into  shouts  of  laughter.  It  was  a  mosl 
ridiculous  spectacle.  Mere  was  this  big.  awk- 
ward machine  sitting  on  a  broad  turn-table,  while 
at  either  side  were  the  feet,  each  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  I-beams  with  wooden  treads.  Each  foot 
was  attached  by  a  chain  to  a  cam.  The  cams  were 
mounted  on  a  shaft  driven  by  the  engine  of  the 
excavator.  As  the  cams  went  around  they  lifted 
the  feet  oft"  the  ground  and  carried  them  forward. 
When  the  feet  were  firmly  planted,  the  cams 
rolled  along  upon  them,  lifting  the  machine 
turn-table  and  all  — off  the  ground  and  moving  it 
forward.  Then  the  machine  sat  down  on  its  turn- 
table again  while  it  dragged  its  feet  forward. 
There    were    lugs    on    the    feet    that    fitted    into 


notches  in  the  cams,  so  that  there  was  no  chance 
for  the  cams  to  slip. 

"It  gets  along  more  like  a  hop-toad  than  any- 
thing else,  does  n't  it?"  remarked  Perry.  "At 
every  hop  it  has  to  sit  down.  It  is  certainly  the 
funniest  thing  I  ever  saw.  What  in  the  world  do 
you  suppose  they  ever  got  up  such  a  gear  for, 
anyway  ?" 

"Blest  if  I  know,"  answered  Jack.  "The  peo- 
ple hereabouts  must  be  used  to  the  machine. 
There  's  no  crowd  out  to  watch  it  go  by." 

"Look,  Jack  !     It  's  going  to  turn  a  corner.'' 

The  machine  was  very  deliberate.  It  traveled 
at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  feet  per  minute.  It 
had  come  to  a  crossing,  and  now,  with  both  feet 
lifted  off  the  ground,  it  was  slowly  swiveling  it- 
self around  on  the  turn-table. 

"Well,  is  n't  that  neat!"  exclaimed  Jack.  "It 
just  sits  down  in  its  swivel-chair,  swings  itself 
around  to  a  new  point  of  the  compass,  and  then 
gets  up  and  walks  off  in  the  new  direction." 

"Please,  Mister,"  said  Perry,  accosting  a  pe- 
destrian, "what  do  you  call  that  thing,  any- 
way ?" 

"Oh,  that  's  Kelly's  gasolene  elephant."  an- 
swered the  man.  "He  rides  home  on  it  every 
Saturday  afternoon." 

"Why  in  the  world  does  be  do  that  ?"  asked 
I  'erry. 

"Well,  as  long  as  the  machine  has  legs,  why  not 
use  them?     That  's  what  //.'  says." 

"But  I  mean,"  stammered  Perry,  "what  's  the 
machine  for?  It  is  n't  intended  to  be  a  walking 
automobile,  is  it  ?" 

"Well,  hardly  — when  it  takes  an  hour  to  come 
up  from  the  meadows  over  there,  and  going  cro>.s- 
lots  at  that  !  No.  I  don't  think  any  one  would 
mistake  it  for  a  runabout."  laughed  the  man. 

"But  what  is  it.  anyway?" 

"It  's  an  excavator,  a  'drag-line'  excavator,  as 
they  call  it,"  explained  the  stranger.  "They  're 
doing  some  drainage  work  with  it  down  on  the 
meadows." 

"But,"  persisted  Perry,  "what  's  the  use  of  legs 
on  an  excavating  machine'" 

"Soft  ground,  my  boy.  soft  ground."  replied  the 
man.  "If  you  put  it  on  wheels  and  tried  to  haul 
it  over  those  meadows,  the  wheels  would  sink  in 
to  the  hubs,  and  you  could  n't  get  anywhere.  But 
this  machine  has  big  feet,  and  it  can  go  over  very 
soft  ground  without  sinking  in  much,  just  as  a 
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man  on  snow-shoes  can  travel  over  snow  that  a 
man  with  plain  shoes  on  would  sink  through. 
Soft  ground  makes  hard  traveling  for  anything 
on  wheels,  because  when  the  wheels  sink  into  the 
ground,  they  make  a  hollow  tor  themselves,  and 
then  to  go  on  they  have  to  roll  uphill  out  of  the 
hollow  or  else  flatten  down  the  mud  before  them. 
At  any  rate,  they  must  push  against  a  hill  of  mud 
all  the  time.  But  this  machine  walks  just  as  well 
on  soft  ground  as  on  hard  ground,  because  of  its 
broad  feet,  and  because  it  picks  itself  straight  up 
off  the  ground  as  it  walks  instead  of  sliding  or 


"Yes;  do  you  know,  it  reminds  me  of  that  fel- 
low in  Los  Angeles  I  was  telling  you  about;  'Flat- 
wheel  Kelly'  Jimmy  Doyle  said  they  called  him, 
because  he  had  such  a  queer  way  of  walking."' 

'"Flat-wheel  Kelly?*"  echoed  the  stranger. 
-'\\  by.  that  's  what  they  call  the  man  that  runs 
this  excavator  !" 

"Must  be  the  same  man  !"  cried  Jack.  "I 
thought  I  saw  a  familiar  face  in  the  pilot-house 
of  the  craft,  but  I  was  so  busy  looking  at  the 
machine  that  I  did  n't  pay  any  attention  to  the 
engineer." 
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WALKING       EXCAVA1  OR 


rolling  along.  When  it  gets  to  the  job.  it  lifts  its 
feet  off  the  ground,  and  the  walking  machinery  is 
disconnected  from  the  engine:  then  it  can  swivel 
around  on  its  turn-table  in  any  direction,  like  an 
ordinary  excavator.  When  it  has  to  move  on  to 
a  new  position,  it  merely  lets  down  its  feet  and 
walks.  Why.  if  it  were  not  for  this  excavator, 
they  would  have  to  build  a  railroad  out  over  the 
marshes  to  carry  the  machine,  because  the  ditches 
are  not  deep  enough  for  floating  dredges.  It  is  a 
wonderful  invention,  but  we  are  so  used  to  seeing 
it  around  here  that  nobody  stops  to  look  at  it  any 
more.  Even  the  horses  don't  mind  it.  But  I  tell 
you  what,  when  it  first  sauntered  into  this  section, 
maybe  there  was  n't  a  big  commotion  !  The  horses 
were  scared  to  death;  we  had  two  bad  runav. 
although  luckily  no  one  was  hurt." 

"Well.  I  don't  blame  the  horses,"  declared  lack. 
"I  felt  'most  like  running  away  myself  when  I 
Saw  the  beast  limping  up  the  road." 

"Has  n't  it  a  tunny  gait,  though?"  remarked 
Perry. 


"Why  don't  you  get  him  to  show  us  how  the 
thing  work-?"  suggested  Perry. 

"All  right."  and  the  boys  ran  up  to  the  exca- 
vator just  as  it  was  turning  into  a  yard. 

"I>  n't  this  Mr.  Kelly?"  cried  Jack. 

"That  's  me  name."  came  the  brisk  answer 
"Ye  've  got  me  number,  all  right.  What  's  the 
charge  ?" 

"Well,  my  name  is  Jack." 

"Jack?"  I  would  n't  worry  none  about  it  if  I 
was  you.  It  ain't  such  a  bad  name,  ye  know.  I 
had  a  mule  called  Jack.  once,  and  he  was  a  credit 
to  the  name,  believe  me." 

They  all  laughed.  Evidently  Kelly  was  in  a 
humorous  mood. 

Jack  made  another  start.  "You  know  Jimmy 
1  )oyle,  don't  you  ?" 

'Jimmy  Doyle?"  repeated  Kelly.  "Sure!  What 
do  you  know   about  him  ?" 

"Well,  he  introduced  me  to  you  in  Los  Angeles 
a  year  ago  last  winter,  don't  you  remember;-  And 
•  nt  us  up  to  Big  (  "reek." 
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"Ye  're  right,  me  boy.  1  remember  ye  now  !" 
cried  Kelly,  grasping  Jack's  hand. 

Jack  winced.  "This  is  my  friend  Perry,"  he 
said  hastily,  anxious  to  terminate  that  hand- 
shake. "Look  out  for  him.  Perry  !  He  has  a 
grip  like  a  hydraulic  press." 

"Oh,  I  '11  not  hurt  ye,"  laughed  Kelly,  "i  sup- 
pose ye  come  over  to  look  at  the  machine.  Come 
on  in,  and  I  '11  show  ye  the  whole  works." 

He  explained  all  the  machinery,  and  even  let 
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the  boys  operate  the  walking  mechanism.  Need- 
less to  say  they  were  highly  pleased. 

"Yes,"  he  went  on,  "after  I  left  ye  at  Los  An- 
geles I  come  on  east,  thinkin'  I  might  pick  up  a 
job  more  to  me  likin'.  Ever  since  I  got  me  leg 
hurt,  I  've  been  lookin'  for  somethin'  easier  than 
sand-hoggin'.  I  ve  tried  me  hand  at  most  ev'ry- 
thin',  but  I  never  thought  I  d  be  drivin'  a  steam 
hop-toad  like  this,  and  in  Chicago  of  all  places. 
1  had  n't  been  hack  here  since  I  had  the  accident 
with  me  leg,  and  I  never  expected  to  come  back 
here  again  with  me  'flat-wheel.'  " 

"Oh,  tell  us  about  it  !"  exclaimed  the  two  boys. 

"It  was  a  great  piece  o'  work,"  began  Kelly. 
"We  was  diggin'  a  hole  in  the  lake--" 

"A  hole  in  the  lake  !  What  do  you  mean  by 
that  ?"  cried  Perry. 

''Why,  a  hole  in  the  lake  where  the  city  gets 
it-  drinkin'  water." 

"Vmi  don't  mean  to  say  that  Chicago  gets  its 
drinking-water   from   Lake  Michigan,  do  you?'' 

"Sure  !" 

"But  I  should  think  it  would  be  awfully  dirty." 

"Not  where  they  get  it  from.  They  run  a  tun- 
nel under  the  lake  two  or  three  miles  out  from 
shore.  Then  they  come  up  through  the  bed  of 
the  lake  to  an  intake  that  sets  under  water  far 
enough  so  that  it  neither  gets  the  dirt  that  floats 
along  on  top,  nor  the  dirt  that  sinks  down  to  the 
bottom.  This  tunnel  1  was  workin'  on  was  well 
over  two  miles  long,  and  to  save  time  they  started 


diggin'  it   from  both  ends  and  the  middle  at  the 
same  time." 

"But  how  could  they  dig  from  the  lake  end? 
I  low  could  they  keep  the  water  out  of  the  work?" 
queried  Jack. 

"Why.  that  's  simple."  inte-rupted  Perry. 
"They  sank  a  coffer-dam  and  dug  down  inside  of 
that,  did  n't  they?" 

"Yes.  almost  the  same  thing  — a  crib  we  call  it. 
We  drove  two  rings  o'  sheet-pilin',  one  sixteen 
foot  acrost  and  the  other  about 
eleven  and  a  half.  One  ring 
was  inside  the  other,  and  the 
space  between  was  filled  with 
clay— at  least,  that  's  the  way 
the  half-way  crib  I  was  on  was 
built.  W'e  had  a  great  scheme 
for  handling  the  rock  we 
mined  out  o'  the  tunnel.  W'e 
was  about  a  mile  from  shore, 
so  we  rigged  up  a  cable  way  — '' 
"What,  a  mile  long!"  ex- 
claimed Jack. 

"Yes,   but   it   wa'n't  all   one 

span.     Towers  was  set  out  in 

the  lake  about  three  hundred 

feet  apart,  and  the  buckets  for  the  cableway  could 

carry  half  a  ton  o'  rock." 

"But  why  did  you  send  the  rock  ashore?"  Perry 
inquired.  "Why  did  n't  vou  dump  it  into  the 
lake?" 

"Well,  we  did  n't  want  to  build  an  island  out 
there,"  answered  Kelly:  "and  then,  too.  they 
needed  that  rock.  They  broke  it  up  with  a  stone- 
crusher,  and  used  it  for  concrete  work  in  the  tun- 
nels. 

"We  had  passenger-cars,  too.  on  that  cable- 
way,  but  it  was  pretty  slow  traveling.  It  took 
seventeen  minutes  to  make  the  trip  to  shore. 

"Well,  as  1  was  savin",  there  wa'n't  no  land  out 
there,  only  just  a  crib  and  a  two-story  buildin' 
over  it.  Why.  it  was  as  lonesome  as  a  lighthouse, 
only  there  was  a  hundred  men  of  us  there,  night 
and  day.  You  see.  there  wa'n't  no  way  o'  gettin' 
to  shore  except  by  the  cableway.  or  by  the  tug 
that  come  out  with  the  supplies  to  our  crib  and 
the  next  one." 

"Did  n't  you  have  any  boats?"  asked  Perry. 
"Never  a  one:  nor  a  raft,  neither.  Why.  you 
could  n't  keep  a  boat  out  there.  There  wa'n't 
nothin'  to  protect  us  from  the  gales.  The  waves 
would  'a'  smashed  a  boat  to  smithereens,  and  in 
winter  the  ice  would  a'  crunched  it  to  kindlin" 
wood.  Yo.  sir:  they  did  n't  think  it  would  pay 
to  have  any  boats:  but  say.  there  come  a  time 
when  thej  wished  they  had  them,  all  right!  It 
wotdd  have  paid  then. 
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"As  I  was  savin',  there  was  a  two-story  house 
on  the  crib.  On  the  top  floor  was  our  mess-room 
and  bunks,  and  on  the  first  floor  was  the  power- 
plant  and  the  thawin'-room  for  thawin'  out  frozen 
dynamite." 

"Why!  does  dynamite  freeze?'-  exclaimed 
Jack. 

"Sure  it  does  !  Ye  know  ye  can't  set  it  off 
when  it  's  frozen,  so  we  have  to  warm  it  up  in 
cold  weather  to  get  the  frost  out." 

"Is  n't  it  rather  risky?"  questioned  Jack. 

"Not  if  it  's  done  right.  We  was  so  us 
havin'  the  stuff  around  that  we  must  'a'  got 
rather  careless.  Why.  I  slept  over  that  thawin'- 
room  for  months,  with  five  hundred  pound  o' 
powder  under  me,  and  never  lust  a  wink  o'  sleep 
over  it." 

"What  is  a  thawin'-room  like?"  asked  Perry. 

"Oh.  this  wa'n't  much  more  'n  a  big  closet  with 
shelves  to  put  the  powder  on,  and  on  the  floor  was 
some  coils  o'  steam-pipe,  and  there  was  a  steam- 
gage  set  to  keep  the  pipes  from  gettin'  too  hot. 

"Well,  I  was  in  me  bunk  one  mornin',  just 
turnin'  in  from  the  night  shift.  A  lot  o'  the  men 
was  in  the  mess-room  eatin'  their  breakfast,  and 
some  was  on  their  way  down  into  the  hole.  How 
it  happened,  nobody  knows.  It  might  be  the 
steam-pipes  got  too  hot  and 
some  o'  the  powder  dropped  on 
'em :  but  anyhow,  that  dyna- 
mite took  fire." 

"You  mean  it  exploded,  don't 
you  ?"  asked  Jack. 

"No,  I  mean  it  burned.  Ye  can 
burn  powder  without  explodin' 
it  as  long  as  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  the  gases  to  pass 
off.  But  say.  it  burns  fast  all 
right !  In  a  minute  the  whole 
thing  was  ablaze.  There  was 
no  use  tryin'  to  fight  it.  A  few 
o'  the  men  did  try  to  get  a  hose 
onto  it,  but  the  fire  was  too  hot. 
and  they  had  to  run  for  their 
lives.  They  tell  me  there  is 
only  one  thing  a  sailor  is  afraid 
of.  and  that  is  a  fire  at  sea. 
Well.  I  believe  it.  There  is 
nowhere  to  go  except  into  the 
water,  and  when  the  water  is 
ice-cold,  it  ain't  the  most  com- 
fortable place  in  the  world  to  stay  in. 

"Be  the  time  I  knew  there  was  a  tire,  the  flames 
was  shootin'  up  all  around  me.  There  wa'n't  time 
for  nothin'  except  to  jump  out  o'  bed  and  out  o' 
the  window,  and  the  windows  were  choked  with 
men  tryin'  to  squeeze  out.     There  wa'n't  time  to 


pick  a  good  landin'  place.  I  just  jumped.  Along- 
side the  crib  we  had  been  dumpin'  rock,  which  we 
had  been  takin'  out  o'  the  tunnel  faster  than  we 
could  haul  it  away  with  the  cableway.  This  had 
piled  up  so  that  some  o'  the  rock  was  stickin'  out 
o'  the  water.  As  luck  would  have  it,  I  landed  on 
that  pile  o'  rock.  I  'm  a  pretty  heavy  man.  but  I 
always  light  on  me  feet.  I  would  have  been 
all  right,  only  I  landed  on  a  loose  rock  that  give 
way  under  me  and  then  rolled  down  and  crushed 
me  leg.  There  I  was  pinned  be  the  rock,  with 
the  water  up  to  me  waist,  and  I  could  n't  work 
meself  free.  It  was  cold  water,  too.  There  was 
big  cakes  o'  ice  floatin'  around,  and  some  o'  the 
men  swam  to  'em  and  climbed  on.  I  was  most 
choked  to  death  with  the  gases  from  the  burnin' 
powder.  The  wind  blew  the  smoke  right  over 
me.  and  the  fire  was  so  near  I  thought  it  would 
burn  me  head  off  while  the  water  was  makin'  ici- 
cles o'  me  leg-." 

"Where  was  the  tug  all  this  time?"  asked 
Perry. 

"That  's  what  I  was  wonderin'  meself.  It 
seemed  like  I  was  lyin'  there  an  hour,  waitin' 
for  that  tug  to  come  along,  but  I  guess  it  was 
only  about  ten  minutes,  because  the  boat  was  just 
over  to  the  other  crib,  and  they  come  for  us  full 
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as  they  seen  the  smoke.  I  was  just 
about  all  in  when  they  grabbed  me.  and  1  did  n't 
know  nothin'   till    I    woke  up  in   the  hospital." 

That  night  the  boys  recounted  their  experiences 
to   Mr.    Barto  and   repeated    Kelly's   >tory  of   the 
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crib  fire.  "I  wish  they  were  working  on  that 
tunnel  now."  remarked  Perry.  "Would  n't  it  he 
a  queer  thing  to  do  to  take  a  two-mile  stroll  under 
a  lake  ?" 

"I  '11  tell  you  what  we  can  do."  said  Mr.  Barto. 
"Chicago  is  n't  the  only  city  that  gets  her  water- 
supply    from    a    lake.      It    happens    that   they    are 


THE    TUNNEL-I   UTTING    MACHINE. 

digging  such  a  tunnel  a!  Cleveland,  now.     We  '11 
Stop  off  there  on  our  way  to  Xew  York,  and   1    11 

take  you  out    for  a   stroll   under   Lake  Erie,  four 
miles  from  shore." 

Chapter  X 

BQRl.M,  A   TUNNEL   WITH    A   GIANT   AUGER 

The  water-supply  tunnel  at  Cleveland  was  at  a 
•most   interesting   stage   when   our   party   stopped 

over  to  inspect  it. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  shore  there  was 
an  old  crib  that  covered  the  inlet  of  the  first 
water-supply  tunnel  of  the  city.  Later,  another 
tunnel  had  been  driven  out  to  the  same  crib.  The 
first  tunnel  was  h\e  feel  in  diameter  ami  the  sec 
ond  was  seven.  Now  they  were  driving  a  new 
tunnel,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  from  this  crib  to  a 
new   one  three  miles   farther  out. 

Mr.  BartO  and  the  hoys  were  on  their  way  to 
the  old  crib  in  a  tugboat.  As  usual.  Perry  was 
full  of  questions.  The  first  thing  he  wanted  to 
know  was  how  they  got  the  water  out  of  the  old 
tunnels  so  as  to  get  down  into  them  and  join  them 
Up  with  the  new. 

"Why,  the_\  pumped  them  out,"  answered  Mr. 
Barto. 


"But."  persisted  Perry,  "they  must  have  closed 
off  the  inlets  to  keep  the  water  from  flowing  in; 
then  what  I  want  to  know  is  how  the  air  could 
get  into  the  tunnels  to  take  the  place  of  the  wa- 
ter." 

"Put  they  did  n't  close  the  inlets,"  said  Mr. 
Parto.     "They  left  them  wide  open." 

Perry  looked  puzzled. 
"All    they    had    to    do."    con- 
tinued Mr.  Parto,  "was  to  raise 
the  inlet  pipes  above  the  water- 
level,  which  meant  merely  add- 
ing   a     few     feet    more    to    the 
shafts.     It  was  a  simple  matter 
to  pump  out  the  seven-foot  tun- 
nel, and  there  is  a  railroad  in  it 
now  to  carry  materials  out   to 
the    crib.      But    the    second,   or 
five-foot,    tunnel    gave    lots    of 
trouble.     The  pumps  could  n't 
seem  to  get  ahead  of  the  water 
it  contained,      it  was  very  evi- 
dent    that     there     was    a    leak 
somewhere.     But  where  was  it? 
That  was  the  problem.     It  was 
impossible  to  go  inside  and  look 
for   the   leak,   and    it   seemed   a 
hopeless    task    to    hunt     for    a 
break   that  might  be  anywhere 
along  the  whole  line  of  a  tunnel 
a  mile  and  a  half  long.     There 
was   just   a  chance  that  the  leak  might  be  at  the 
crib   or   near   it,   and   so   a   diver   was   sent   down. 
Sure  enough,   he   found  the   trouble  right   at   that 
very  spot.     It  was  soon  patched  up.  and  now   the 
tunnel   is  cleared  of  w  ater." 

"Rut  where  does  the  city  get  its  water  from 
with  these  tunnels  shut  off?"  queried  Jack. 

"These    are    no!    the   only    water-supply    tunnels 
that  run  out  under  the  lake."  answered  Mr.  Parto 
At  the  crib  a  Mr.   Palmer  greeted  the  party  and 
took  it  down  into  the  tunnel. 

"We  are  doing  something  rather  unusual  here." 
he  said.  "All  our  other  water-Supply  tunnels 
have  been  lined  with  brick,  but  this  one  is  lined 
with   C(  meretc." 

"Is  there  anything  new  about  concrete  for  tun- 
nel linings?"  asked   Perry. 

"Well,  yes,  rather,"  replied  Mr.  Palmer.  "In 
New  York's  under-water  tunnels  the  lining  con- 
sists of  rings  of  cast-iron  plates  bolted  together, 
and  then  the  cast-iron  is  covered  with  concrete. 
Mere  we  do  away  with  the  iron  plates  altogether, 
and  just  use  big  blocks  of  concrete  curved  like 
the  cast-iron  tunnel-plates.  These  blocks  are  re- 
inforced and  bolted  together  just  like  the  iron 
ring  plates." 
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'"That  must  be  more  economical,  but  I  should 
think  the  blocks  would  be  pretty  heavy  to  han- 
dle." remarked  Perry. 

"They  are.  but  we  have  a  machine  to  handle 
them.  It  is  something  like  the  machine  they  use 
in  New  York  to  handle  the  cast-iron  ring  plat 

Mr.  Palmer  led  the  way  to 
the  tunnel  heading  and  showed 
them  the  machine.  It  had  an 
arm  that  picked  up  the  blocks 
from  the  cars  that  brought 
them  there.  This  arm  could 
swing  the  block  around  to  any 
angle  and  set  it  in  place 
against  the  tunnel  wall.  Then 
bolts  were  passed  through  it 
that  fastened  it  to  the  block 
previously  laid. 

"We  have  something  else 
here  that  is  rather  novel."  said 
Mr.  Palmer.  "I  11  warrant 
you  never  saw  anything  like 
this  before.  We  are  going 
through  soft  clay.  It  cut-  like- 
cheese,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  n't  bore 
through  it  as  we  would 
through  a  block  of  wood:  so 
we  have  a  giant  auger  that 
bores  a  hole  twelve  feet  in 
diameter." 

Mr.  Palmer  stopped  the  ma- 
chine for  a  few  minutes  to  ex- 
plain the  mechanism.  It  was  a 
very  simple  apparatus.  The 
central  horizontal  shaft  of  the 
machine  carried  a  boring-knife 
shaped  like  a  plow  -hare.  This 
cut  a  conical  hole  in  the  end 
wall  or  heading  of  the  tunnel, 
which  served  as  a  bearing  for 
the  outer  end  of  the  shaft. 
On  an  arm  extending  at  ri^ht 
angles  to  the  shaft  there  was  a 
cutting  tool.  By  means  of 
suitable  gearing  tbis  tool  was 
fed  outward  along  the  arm. 
starting  from  the  center,  and.  as  the  arm  revolved 
while  the  tool  moved  outward,  a  spiral  shavit 
clay  was  cut  from  the  face  of  the  tunnel  heading. 
The^shaving  was  about  six  inches  wide  and  six 
inches  deep.  The  clay  was  caught  by  a  con- 
veyor that  carried  it  through  the  concrete  block- 
laying  machine  back  to  the  laborer-,  where  it  was 
loaded  upon  car-  and  hauled  out  of  the  tunnel. 
Llectric  motors  were  used  to  operate  the  tunnel- 
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ing  machine,  as  well  as  the  block-laying  machine. 
After  the  whole  face  of  the  heading  had  been 
shaved  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  the  machine  was 
moied  forward  by  means  of  jack-. 

"What  do  you  do  when  you  strike  a  boulder?" 
asked  Perry. 
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"We   have   to   pick   the    rock   out    of  the   way." 

explained   Mr.   Palmer,  "or  we  might  even  have 

to  break  it  up  with  a  bit  of  powder;  but  we  don't 

ct   to  run  across  many  boulders  in  this  bed 

of  clay." 

I  wish  there  were  some  way  of  cutting 
through  rock  in  the  same  way."  remarked  Mr. 
Barto.  "We  could  make  good  use  of  it  in  .New 
York." 

continued  ) 


RADKA'S  COMMENCEMENT 

BY  MABEL  L.  ROBINSON 


Down  the  long  corridor  of  the  college  hall  the 
girls  drifted  idly  toward  the  little  post-office. 
Classes  were  over  for  the  day,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments they  would  troop  down-stairs  to  the  dining- 
room  for  their  tea.  Meantime,  the  mail  was  being 
distributed,  and  the  pigeonholes  of  the  office  were 
rapidly  filled  with  letters  bearing  strange  stamps 
of  every  nation.  The  girls  who  were  to  claim 
them  were  stamped  as  clearly  as  their  letters  by 
the  races  which  bore  them,  and  in  this  leisure 
hour  when  no  rules  held  them,  each  group  chat- 
tered in  its  own  vernacular,  making  the  corridor 
a  very  Babel,  familiar  enough,  however,  in  this 
girls'  college  at  Constantinople. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  hall  two  girls  had  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  rest  and  were  stand- 
ing by  an  open  window  hung  with  purple  blos- 
soms of  wistaria.  Both  were  looking  out  into 
the  garden,  where  the  afternoon  sun  threw  long 
shadows  across  the  golden  green  of  the  grass. 

"Bulgarian  mail  should  be  in  to-day,"  said  the 
younger,  leaning  out  to  pull  a  great  yellow- 
hearted  rose  over  the  sill.  "Oh,  Radka,  the  wis- 
taria has  caught  my  hair  !" 

Radka  loosed  the  shining  copper  tangle,  and, 
taking  the  rose  from  Nedejda,  thrust  it  into  the 
soft  coils. 

"There,  that  is  right,"  she  said,  cupping  the 
fine  blue-veined  chin  in  her  hand.  "You  should 
always  wear  yellow  roses." 

Nedejda  looked  up  into  Radka's  brown  eyes. 

"Radka  !"  she  cried,  her  sensitive  face  flushing; 
'"Radka !  You  speak  of  my  red  hair  and  roses 
that  I  may  not  guess  how  your  heart  aches.  But 
I  know,  I  know.  Maybe  we  shall  have  news  to- 
day." she  finished  uncertainly. 

"Maybe."  Radka  was  staring  out  into  the  gar- 
den again.  "Oh,  Nedejda,  it  is  so  still,  so  beauti- 
ful here,  shut  in  this  garden  !  How  can  terrible 
things  be  happening  over  there  in  the  world?" 
She  pointed  off  over  the  blue  glimpse  of  the  Bos- 
porus to  the  hills  of  Europe. 

"But  this  time  it  may  not  be  our  country, 
Radka  !"  cried  Nedejda,  comfortingly. 

Radka's  eyes  darkened  with  pain. 

"No,"  she  answered  slowly;  "and  if  it  were,  it 
could  take  nothing  more  from  me.  But  come  !" 
She  pulled  herself  up  abruptly.  "The  mail  is 
now  open." 

At  the  post-office  window  eager  hands  were 
seizing  foreign  letters  and  postals.  Nedejda 
slipped  her  arm  through  Radka's  as  they  stood 


waiting  their  turn,  and  Radka  felt  its  soft  pres- 
sure.    She  smiled  down  into  Nedejda's  blue  eyes. 

"Would  n't  it  be  nice,"  she  said  whimsically, 
"to  go  up  for  your  mail  once  without  your  knees 
shaking?  Ah,  yes  !"  She  drew  a  sharp  breath  as 
they  approached  the  window.     "Our  box  is  full." 

A  Turkish  girl  turned,  spreading  open  a  news- 
paper covered  with  queer  characters. 

"Oh  !"  she  said,  laughing  over  the  edge  at  them. 
"I  could  not  run  into  one  of  you  without  knock- 
ing down  both.  Always  it  is  so !"  And  she  made 
room  for  them  at  the  window. 

With  hands  which  shook  a  little,  Radka  sorted 
over  the  handful  of  letters,  long  official  envelops 
for  Nedejda,  who  thrust  them  with  a  wry  face 
into  her  book  and  watched  eagerly  for  Radka's 
home  letter.  Nedejda's  lawyers  who  managed 
her  estates  bored  her  often  with  long  envelops, 
but,  except  as  she  shared  Radka's  mail,  she  never 
had  known  home  letters.  Her  guardians  had  been 
puzzled  for  a  good  many  years  to  know  what  to 
do  with  the  lonely  little  orphan,  and  as  soon  as 
she  was  old  enough,  they  were  glad  to  shift  their 
responsibility  to  the  college  in  Constantinople 
which  harbored  and  made  women  of  girls  of 
every  nation.  Here  Nedejda  had  found  Radka, 
strong,  splendid  Radka,  who,  battling  with  pov- 
erty and  sorrow,  still  found  strength  and  spirit 
for  her. 

Seniors  now,  with  commencement  only  two 
months  away,  for  the  first  time  since  junior  year, 
when  Radka's  father  and  brother  had  been  killed 
fighting,  the  two  girls  dared  dream  of  finishing 
their  work  together. 

Radka  read  her  letter  and  folded  it  into  its 
envelop. 

"Let  's  go  down  to  tea  now,"  she  said,  smiling 
into  Nedejda's  anxious  eyes.  "I  11  read  it  to  you 
afterward." 

Nedejda's  heart  gave  a  thump,  but  she  thought 
forlornly  that  the  tea  would  be  good  for  Radka 
anyway,  and,  turning,  joined  the  crowd  which 
was  streaming  down-stairs  to  the  dining-room. 

The  room  was  full  of  girls  filling  cups  at  the 
big  brass  samovar,  getting  their  own  little  jars  of 
sweets  which  they  kept  for  tea,  grouping  about 
the  platters  of  bread  and  butter.  Nedejda  ran  to 
her  shelf  and  brought  out  her  rose-leaf  jam  and 
syrupy  figs,  which,  to  her  delight,  Radka  was 
willing  to  share  with  her.  She  found  it  very  hard 
to  keep  her  riches  to  herself  when  she  wanted 
above  everything  to  relieve  Radka's  poverty.  But 
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little  by  little  she  had  grown  to  understand  Rad-  you,  as  president  of  student  government    should 

kas  pr,de.  and  to  value  more  than  her  wealth  the  talk  it  over  with  President  Dane  " 

thmgs    ot    the    sp.ru    which    they    had    for    each  '-Very  well.-  said  Radka.  a  little  absently;  -I  ',! 

°    ,                   .         .  see  her  after  tea." 

A  group  ot  seniors  about  a  small  table  hailed  "Any  one  would  think,"  scoffed  a  little  English 


"THE   DOOR    PLEW   OPEN."      (SEE    NEXT   PAGE.) 

them,  and  they  were  drawn  at  once  into  an  eager  girl,  "that  talking  things  over  with  the  president 
discussion  ot  the  possibilities  of  wearing  cap.  was  like  reasoning  with  your  favorite  child  • 
and  gowns  during  the  spring  instead  of  at  com-       Don't  you  even  feel  shaky?" 

m!"Ce™en»0n1^  •  ,  "She   *s   reasonable,"   Radka   pushed   back  her 

Kadka,     said  one  girl,     it  seems  to  me  that      chair,  "and  we  are  n't  talking  about  me." 
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''Good  luck!"  "Bon  voyage!"  "Mashallah !" 
A  chorus  of  good  wishes  followed  her  as  she  and 
Nedejda  left  the  dining-room. 

Radka  smiled  a  little  palely  as  they  climbed  the 
stairs. 

"This  time  I  do  feel  shaky,"  she  said,  "and  we 
are  going  to  talk  about  me." 

Nedejda's  fingers  caught  Radka's.  "What  is 
it?"  she  implored.  "Please  tell  me  quickly  now 
you  've  had  your  tea." 

Radka  laughed.  "I  will,  now  you  've  had 
yours." 

She  drew  Nedejda  through  the  open  door  out 
into  the  quiet  and  perfume  of  the  garden,  which, 
even  in  April,  flowered  in  heavy  sweetness.  Look- 
ing around  at  its  loveliness,  she  drew  a  deep 
breath. 

"I  've  got  to  go,  Nedejda."  her  voice  was  a  lit- 
tle unsteady;  "I  can  get  the  Varna  boat  to-mor- 
row night." 

The  color  drenched  out  of  Nedejda's  face,  but 
she  stood  silent,  waiting  for  the  rest. 

"It  's  the  farm."  Radka  was  not  looking  at 
her.  "Up  there  in  the  mountains  it  's  just  time 
to  plant,  and  there  is  no  one  to  do  it.  Mother 
hoped  she  could  manage,  but  Grandmother  is  ill 
now,  and  she  has  to  be  with  her  all  the  time. 
Nevenka  is  too  little  to  help  much." 

She  turned  and  caught  Nedejda's  stricken  face 
in  her  hands. 

"Oh,  Nedejda,"  she  cried  passionately,  "I  can't ! 
I  can't !     When  commencement  is  so  near  !" 

Nedejda  drew  herself  up  sharply.  "You  shall 
not  go  !"  She  pulled  Radka  down  on  a  bench  be- 
side her.  "I  will  send  money  to  hire  a  man. 
You  can  pay  me  when  you  begin  to  teach,"  she 
added  quickly. 

Radka  shook  her  head.  "Mother  has  even  of- 
fered to  share  the  farm  with  any  man  who  will 
help  her,  but  there  are  no  men,  Nedejda.  The 
war  took  them  last  year,  and  those  who  are  left 
must  plant  for  their  own  families.  We  shall 
starve  without  our  farm." 

She  stared  silently  at  the  gay  groups  of  girls 
collecting  for  afternoon  sports. 

"Vmi  see,  Nedejda,"  she  said  at  last,  her  voice 
flat  and  hopeless,  "I  must  go."  She  rose.  "I 
will  see  President  Dane  at  once." 

Nedejda  sat  still,  huddled  against  the  bench  as 
she  watched  Radka  cross  the  campus. 

"Come  on,"  called  one  of  the  girls  to  her, 
"doubles  in  tennis  !" 

Nedejda  shook  her  head  and  started  up.  If 
Radka  could  do  this  thing,  she  thought,  as  she 
went  to  the  solitude  of  her  room,  she  could  at 
least  help  her  to  face  it. 

An  hour  later  Radka  joined  her. 


"It  is  all  settled,"  she  said  quietly.  "Would 
you  like  to  help  me  pack  ?" 

Late  the  next  afternoon,  Radka  drove  up  to  the 
quay,  her  little  trunk  strapped  to  the  carriage. 
Through  the  confusion  and  pain  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  she  had  come  worn  and  dazed  to  the 
final  break  with  everything  which  had  spelled  to 
her  the  fulfilment  of  her  youth.  For  years  her 
father  had  struggled  to  hoard  enough  from  the 
little  farm  to  send  Radka  to  college.  How  many 
winter  evenings  they  had  sat  about  the  fire  and 
planned  her  future  !  How  cheerfully  they  had  all 
sacrificed  and  toiled  for  their  goal !  Radka  had 
made  herself  accept  the  loving  help,  knowing 
how  much  she  could  do  for  them  when  once  she 
began  to  teach.  And  now  the  war  had  taken  both 
the  dear  gentle  father  and  his  strong  son.  Radka 
and  her  mother  had  felt  that  a  high  injunction 
had  been  placed  on  them  to  carry  out  the  plans, 
but  the  struggle  had  been  useless,  after  all. 

Directing  the  college  servant  where  to  place 
her  bags,  Radka  hung  her  hat  and  coat  on  a  nail 
in  her  state-room.  Then  closing  the  door  behind 
him,  she  deliberately  pulled  the  blind  that  she 
might  not  see  the  beautiful  city  she  was  leaving. 
She  stood  a  moment,  alone  at  last  after  the  hours 
crowded  with  those  who  loved  her.  With  a  little 
cry  she  flung  herself  face  down  into  her  berth. 
"I  can't  be  brave  any  longer!"  she  sobbed:  "I 
can't  be  brave  any  longer  !"  Her  brain,  misted 
and  wearied  by  pain,  yielded  as  the  relaxed  body 
grew  quieter,  and  just  as  the  boat  steamed  past 
the  towers  of  her  college  she  slept. 

Three  days  later,  Radka  toiled  up  the  mountain 
beside  the  rickety  wagon  which  carried  her  trunk. 
On  the  other  side  walked  a  small  boy  of  ten  who 
had  assumed  a  man's  airs  with  his  responsibili- 
ties, and  paid  little  attention  to  Radka's  anxious 
questions.  The  mountain  looked  bare  and  de- 
serted. A  few  farms  had  been  roughened  up  by 
plows,  but  most  of  them  stood  untouched.  Pros- 
perity had  fled  the  country-side,  and  Radka  looked 
about  sorrowfully  at  the  deserted  homes. 

"But  1  11  keep  mine."  she  said  sturdily;  "I  'm 
glad  I  know  how  to  make  things  grow." 

The  climb  seemed  endless. 

"Still  another  mile!"  she  panted.  "I  must  get 
used  to  these  hills  again." 

At  the  head  of  the  road  around  which  Radka 
could  see  the  house,  her  weariness  suddenly  left 
her.  and  she  broke  into  a  run,  calling.  "Mother, 
Mother,  Mother  !" 

The  door  flew  open,  and  in  a  moment  Radka 
was  in  her  mother's  arms.  Little  Nevenka  ran 
around  and  around  the  room  in  a  frenzy  of  de- 
light, and  from  an   inner  bedroom   Radka  heard 
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her  grandmothers  voice  crackling  impatiently. 
Kadka  s  home  and  its  needs  had  claimed  her.      ' 

Two  months  later  she  stood  by  the  fence,  reading 
a  letter  which  a  passing  herdboy  had  brought 
her.  fanned  and  strong,  she  stood  in  the  sun- 
shine,  her  erect  head   wound   about.    Bulgarian- 
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her  explaining  her  letter  as  her  fingers  flew 
Xedejda  s  guardians  had  allowed  her  to  stop  over 
with  Radka  on  her  way  home  from  college  She 
could  stay  as  long  as  she  liked.  provided-"The 
old  darling."  interjected  Radka-provided  she 
might  pay  her  board. 

•Maybe.  Mother,"  Radka  stopped  a  moment  in 
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wise,  with  its  heavy  braid>.    Suddenly  she  looked 
up,  her  brown  eyes  shining. 

-Why,  it  \s  tins  very  day'"  .he  cried  excitedly 
J'    s  now  !" 

She  ran  to  the  house.  -Mother,  .Mother!"  she 
called;  "\edejda  is  coming-  To-day!  Now  ■ 
J  he  letter  just  came  !  Help  me  quickly  !"  \„d 
she  pulled  at  the  rough  smock,  trying  to  get  it 
over  her  head.  ' 

Her  bare  arms  and  shoulders,  round  and  strong 
emerged,  and   she    fastened   herself   rapidly   into 

the  dress  with  its  bands  of  beautiful   Bulgarian 
embroidery    which    her    grandmother    had    made 
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ecstatic   anticipation,   'perhaps  she   can    stay   all 
summer!" 

"Poor  little  girl,"  said  her  mother,  patting  the 
ruffled  braids,  "it  has  been  lonely." 

Kadka  laughed  back  at  her  mother  as  she  flung 

"pen  the  door. 

"Not  any  more  !»'  she  cried:  "too  busy  !  Come 
on,  Nevenka,  we  "11  run  down  to  the  bend  of  the 
road  where  we  can  see  her  coming!" 

It  was  a  clear,  blue,  mountain  day,  and  away 
down  the  crooked  road  which  wound  its  way  to- 
ward them  they  could  see  a  crawling  black  speck 
appear  and  disappear. 
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"Nedejda  !"  breathed  Radka.  "I  can't  wait  here 
two  hours.  It  is  too  far  for  you  to  walk,  Ne- 
venka,  but  you  may  make  some  banitca  [Bul- 
garian cakej  for  supper  while  I  am  gone.  Tell 
Mother  we  '11  be  home  about  six." 

The  child  turned  and  trotted  back  obediently 
as  Radka  started  down  the  slope  with  her  long, 
swinging  stride. 

Only  a  few  miles  between  her  and  Nedejda 
after  all  these  weeks  !  Her  swift  eagerness  drove 
her  over  them  untiringly.  One  mile,  two,  she 
could  no  longer  catch  glimpses  of  the  road  ahead ; 
there  was  no  sound  of  wheels.  A  sharp  turn,  and 
she  stopped.  In  the  middle  of  the  road  stood  the 
old  wagon,  while  the  horse  wheezed  in  asthmatic 
rest,  and  his  small  driver  leaned  stoically  against 
a  tree. 

On  the  seat,  her  shoulders  drooping  wearily, 
her  face  pale  under  the  bright  copper  of  her  hair, 
sat  Nedejda.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  but,  roused 
by  a  grunt  from  the  boy,  she  opened  them  slowly, 
preparing  to  climb  down  for  another  pull.  At 
Radka's  soft,  inarticulate  cry,  she  looked  up,  and 
then,  silently,  swiftly,  she  came  to  her. 

The  June  twilight  was  clear  and  cool  in  the 
garden  as  the  two  girls  walked  together  through 
its  green  freshness.  Nedejda  drew  long  breaths 
of  the  mountain  air. 

"To  think  that  I  was  ever  tired  or  sad,"  she 
said  happily. 

Radka  drew  her  protectingly  into  the  curve  of 
her  arm. 

"But  you*  have  come  a  long  way,"  she  said, 
"and  I  shall  make  you  go  to  bed,  now  that  you 
have  seen  my  farm  and  my  garden." 

"How  did  you  ever  do  it,  Radka?"  cried  Ne- 
dejda. "The  farm  like  this  !"  She  waved  her 
hand  over  the  rich  promise  of  the  acres.  "And 
the  family—"  She  sighed.  "Oh,  I  wish  I  could 
mean  as  much  to  anybody  as  you  do  to  them." 

Radka  laughed. 

"Stay  here  a  month  and  you  will,"  she  said. 
"But,  Nedejda  —  "  Her  voice  changed.  "You  see 
now  why  I  could  do  no  better  on  the  work  you 
sent  me.     I  don't  want  to  be  ungrateful,  but  oh, 


Nedejda,  I  wanted  my  degree  !  I  wanted  to  teach  ! 
Year  after  year  I  must  go  on  planting  now  —  " 
She  stopped  abruptly  and  straightened  herself 
with  the  old  fighting  spirit  Nedejda  knew  so 
well.     "Come,  it  is  dark.     We  '11  go  in  now." 

As  the  lamplight  from  the  door  fell  on  Ne- 
dejda's  face,  she  drew  back.  It  was  riotously 
glowing,  and  her  eyes  were  like  blue  lamps  them- 
selves. When  had  Nedejda's  sympathy  failed 
her  before  ? 

"Radka,  come  quickly  !" 

Nedejda's  voice  broke,  and  in  silence  she 
dragged  Radka  up  the  stairs  into  her  room,  threw 
open  her  trunk,  and  from  the  tray  drew  a  long, 
narrow  roll. 

"Open  it!     Oh,  Radka,  Radka!" 

Nedejda  was  sobbing  now,  and  Radka,  puzzled 
and  frightened,  unrolled  a  heavy,  yellowish  sheet. 
Then  she  sank  down  on  the  bed,  trembling. 

"Why,  Nedejda,"  she  faltered.  "My  name  is 
here,  Radka  Raicoff ;  my  name,  and  it  is  a  sheep- 
skin." 

"Well,  why  not?"  Nedejda  emerged  from  her 
handkerchief  damp  and  radiant.  "You  see,  it 
happens  to  be  yours,  sent  by  the  faculty  of  the 
college  with  much  respectful  admiration.  I  con- 
sented to  be  their  messenger  since  the  mails  are 
so  insecure.  Oh,  Radka !"  She  flung  herself 
down  beside  the  bed  and  seized  the  shaking  fin- 
gers. "There  was  n't  a  girl  in  the  class  they  were 
so  proud  to  bestow  an  A.B.  on,  and  there  was  n't 
a  name  had  so  much  applause  as  yours  when  you 
were  presented  your  degree  in  absentia.  I  'm 
going  right  down-stairs  to  tell  your  mother  all 
about  it,  and  you  'd  better  come  too  and  bring 
the  precious  thing."  At  the  head  of  the  stairs 
she  paused.  "You  can  teach  any  time  you  wish 
now,  of  course,"  she  said,  as  Radka  followed  her 
in  dazed  ecstasy.  "President  Dane  says  she  has 
an  eye  on  you,  and  you  know  what  that  means. 
And  she  said,  too,  'You  are  to  tell  Radka  that  I 
send  my  heartiest  congratulations  to  her  on  her 
commencement."  " 

"My  commencement !"  whispered  Radka,  as 
she  followed  Nedejda  down  the  stairs  to  the  little 
sittinsr-room. 


NOT  ONE 


What  pretty  names  the  blossoms  bear — 
'Love-in-a-mist,"  and  "Heart's-ease"  fair; 
There  's  "Mourning-Bride,"  and  "Bridal  Rose,' 
But  not  a  single  groom  that  grows ! 

Mabel  Livingston  Frank. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARMY   BILL 

Our  troubles  in  Mexico  and  with  Germany  have 
caused  Congress  to  move  along  faster  with  its 
plans  for  increasing  the  army.  When  the  Hay 
Bill  (see  The  Watch  Tower  for  .May)  reached 
the  Senate,  that  body  was  in  a  mood  for  a  much 
larger  army  than  was  provided  for  by  the  House. 
So  the  Senate  opposed  the  Hay  Bill  and  promptly 
passed  an  army  bill  of  its  own.  This  was  the 
Chamberlain  Army-reorganization  Bill,  the  meas- 
ure taking  its  name  from  Senator  Chamberlain, 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  The  Chamberlain  measure,  as 
it  passed  the  Senate,  provided  for  a  regular 
army  of  250.000  men.  and  for  an  additional  Fed- 
eral reserve  force  of  volunteers,  consisting  of 
260,000  men,  resembling  the  Continental  Army 
which  was  proposed  by  Secretary  Garrison  before 
he  resigned  from  the  cabinet.  The  Chamberlain 
Bill  also  made  provision  for  the  military  training 
of  boys  and  young  men  in  schools  and  colleges. 
It  provided  that  one  or  more  officers  of  the  regu- 
lar army  should  be  assigned  as  teachers  of  mili- 
tary tactics  to  any  school  or  college  having  one 
hundred  or  more  boys  fifteen  years  of  age  or 
older,  providing  the  school  authorities  should 
make  the  request  and  enough  boys  agree  to  take 
the  training. 

Since  the  Chamberlain  Bill  contained  features 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  I  lay  Bill,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  send  the  Army  Bill  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  to  a  joint  committee  consisting 
three  members  of  the  House  and  four  members 
of  the  Senate.  The  members  of  such  a  commit 
are  known  as  "conferees."  and  they  are  said  to 
meet  in  "conference."  It  is  in  conference  that 
much  of  the  important  work  of  Congress  is  done, 
for  it  is  there  that  many  points  in  dispute  between 
the  House  and  Senate  are  settled.    Every  particu- 


lar change,  however,  made  in  a  bill  by  the  con- 
ferees, must  be  agreed  to  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  before  the  bill  becomes  an  act  of 
Congress.  For  example:  if  in  the  conference 
on  the  Army  Bill  it  shall  be  agreed  that  the  regu- 
lar army  shall  consist  of  200,000  men,  instead  of 
140.000  as  proposed  by  the  Hay  Bill,  or  250.000 
as  proposed  by  the  Chamberlain  Bill,  then  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  will  have  to  vote  upon 
the  compromise:  and  if  the  vote  in  either  branch 
shall  be  against  the  compromise,  the  bill  will  be 
lost,  and  the  work  done  in  conference  will  count 
for  nothing.  If  there  is  a  deadlock  in  confer- 
ence, that  is,  if  the  conferees  can  agree  upon 
nothing,  they  report  their  disagreement  to  their 
respective  branches  of  Congress  and  ask  for  fur- 
ther instructions.  In  the  early  days  of  May  it 
was  thought  by  many  that  this  was  what  would 
happen  in  the  case  of  the  Chamberlain  Bill.  "We 
are  hopelessly  apart,"  said  one  of  the  members  of 
the  conference,  "on  the  size  of  the  regular  army 
and  on  the  proposals  for  a  volunteer  reserve 
army.'*  Still,  there  were  signs  that  even  if  the 
conferees  did  not  reach  an  agreement,  both 
branches  would  take  the  matter  up  anew  and 
speedily  pass  a  preparedness  measure  that  would 
meet  the  needs  of  the  country. 

ARE   WE  To  STAY   IN    MEXICO 
OR   COME  OUT? 

FOR  nearly  six  weeks  the  chase  after  Villa  was 
like  hunting  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack.  The 
farther  our  troops  pushed  into  Mexico,  the  far- 
ther away  they  seemed  to  be  from  the  capture  of 
the  bandit.  After  our  soldiers  were  attacked  at 
1'arral  by  the  Mexicans  and  two  of  our  men 
killed,  the  pursuit  of  Villa  became  less  vigorous, 
and  soon  the  expedition  came  almost  to  a  stand- 
still.    For  there  was  danger  that  bad    faith   on 
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the  part  of  the  Mexicans  would  lead  to  war,  and 
it  was  not  to  wage  a  war  that  our  troops  were 
sent  across  the  border.  They  were  sent  for  the 
single  purpose  of  punishing  Villa  and  his  band 
for  the  outrages  they  had  committed  upon  Ameri- 
can soil.  This  purpose,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Mexican  authorities,  was  accomplished  when  the 
Villista  bands  were  broken  up.  Accordingly,  in 
the  last  days  of  April,  Carranza  began  to  ask  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Americans,  on  the  ground 
that  his  government  was  able  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  Here  was  a  difficult  and  delicate  prob- 
lem for  President  Wilson  to  solve.  If  our  sol- 
diers should  return  without  Villa,  the  bandits 
might  think  that  we  had  backed  down  and  that  it 
would  be  safe  for  them  to  cross  the  border  again 
and  kill  more  Americans.  This  would  almost 
certainly  happen  if  Carranza  should  be  unable  to 
prevent  the  raids.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
troops  should  remain  in  Mexico  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time,  their  presence  would  grow 
more  and  more  offensive  to  the  natives,  and  inci- 
dents like  the  Parral  affair  would  become  more 
and  more  frequent.  So  the  question  whether  we 
should  come  out  of  Mexico  or  stay  in  was  not 
an  easy  one  to  answer.  If  our  Government  could 
have  been  assured  that  Carranza  was  without 
doubt  able  to  deal  with  the  bandits,  the  troops 
could  have  been  safely  withdrawn.  But  there 
was  no  way  in  which  such  assurance  could  be 
given. 

THE  TROUBLES  OF  CHINA 

Almost  every  large  nation  in  the  world  is  in  a 
condition  of  ferment  or  war.  Even  China  is  hav- 
ing her  share  of  troubles.  Already  nearly  one 
half  the  people  of  this  peace-loving  country  are 
in  revolt  against  the  established  authority.  The 
turmoil  in  China  is  over  the  form  of  government. 
Some  of  the  people  want  a  monarchy,  while 
others  want  a  republic.  Four  years  ago,  mon- 
archy was  overthrown  in  China  and  a  republic 
was  established.  Yuan  Shih-Kai  was  elected  as 
the  president  of  the  republic.  The  term  fur  which 
he  was  chosen  was  five  years,  but  last  September 
he  announced  that  the  office  of  president  was  to 
be  made  permanent  and  hereditary.  This  meant, 
of  course,  that  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment was  to  be  abandoned  and  that  China  was  to 
become  a  monarchy  again.  Yuan  Shih-Kai  \\;is 
planning  to  be  crowned  as  emperor  at  an  early 
date,  but  he  has  found  the  opposition  to  his  plan 
stronger  than  he  suspected.  In  December  the 
people  of  the  southern  provinces  began  fo  revolt 
and  declare  for  the  continuance  of  the  republic. 
In  some  cases  the  reeular  soldiers  of  the  Chinese 


army  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  republic,  and 
at  Canton  five  war-ships  have  gone  over  to  the 
revolutionists.  Recently,  Yuan  Shih-Kai  gave  up 
his  plan  for  becoming  emperor  and  resumed  the 
title  of  president.  But  this  failed  to  put  an  end 
to  the  revolution,  for  the  republicans  of  southern 
China  seem  to  have  lost  confidence  in  Yuan  Shih- 
Kai  and  are  demanding  his  overthrow.  At  the 
end  of  April,  nine  of  the  eighteen  provinces  had 
declared  their  independence  and  the  revolution 
seemed  to  be  spreading. 

If  this  movement   for   republican   government 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Independent." 

THE   SPREAD   OF  THE   CHINESE   REVOLUTION. 

The  shaded  provinces  are  demanding  the 
overthrow  of  Yuan-Shih-Kai. 

in  China  shall  in  the  end  be  successful,  it  will  be 
the  greatest  triumph  for  democracy  and  self- 
government  in  all  the  history  of  politics,  for 
China  is  the  most  populous  country  on  the  globe. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  movement  will 
succeed  within  any  short  period  of  time.  The 
Chinese  are  the  most  conservative  people  in  the 
world.  They  love  the  things  they  have,  and  they 
are  very  slow  to  make  changes  in  their  way  of  liv- 
ing. Chinese  children  are  taught  that  their  first 
and  highest  duty  is  to  tread  "in  the  footsteps  of 
the  fathers."  Inasmuch  as  past  generations  for 
thousands  of  years  have  been  supporting  mon- 
archy as  a  divine  institution,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  present  generation  will  suddenly  depart 
from  the  ways  of  their  ancestors.  The  Chinese 
republic  may  be  continued,  but  for  a  long  time 
it  can  hardly  be  more  than  a  republic  in  name. 
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GIVING  THEIR  VACATION 
TO  THEIR  COUNTRY 

Training  camps  for  college  and  high-school  stu- 
dents came  into  existence  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Great  War,  the  first  one  having  been  held 
on  the  field  of  Gettysburg  in  the  summer  of  1913. 
As  the  war  progressed,  inter- 
est in  military  matters  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean  naturally 
grew  stronger,  and  the  num- 
ber of  training  camps  in- 
creased. Last  summer  there 
was  held  at  Plattsburg,  Xew 
Vork,  a  camp  at  which  about 
1800  business  and  professional 
men  received  instruction  in 
the  art  of  war,  the  instructors 
being  officers  of  the  regular 
army  of  the  United  States. 
The  men  who  attended  this 
camp  came  from  nearly  every 
walk  of  life.  Statesmen,  fa- 
mous lawyers,  celebrated  au- 
thors, great  bankers,  rich  mer- 


for  a  better  performance  of  their  duties  as  Amer- 
ican citizens.  One  of  the  duties  of  every  citizen 
is  to  assist  in  defending  the  country  in  case  of 
need,  and  the  men  who  went  to  Plattsburg  went 
there  in  order  to  learn  some  of  the  things  that  a 
soldier  must  know  if  he  is  to  be  of  any  use  in 
time    of    war.      "They    enrolled,"    said    Richard 
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chants  stood  elbow  to  elbow  in  the  ranks  with 
men  who  labored  for  a  daily  wage.  For  four 
weeks  the  campers  practised  with  the  rifle,  drilled, 
marched  long  distances  with  heavy  packs  on  their 
backs,  studied  military  tactics,  and  lived  the  hard 
and  simple  life  of  the  soldier,  sleeping  on  un- 
comfortable cots,  rising  early  anil  eating  plain 
food.  Why  did  these  men  give  up  a  vacation  of 
pleasure  — as  most  of  them  did  — and  subject 
themselves  to  the  hardships  of  military  life? 
They  joined  the  camp  in  order  to  fit  themselves 


Harding  Davis,  who  attended 
the  camp  and  gave  to  his 
country  what  proved  to  be  his 
last  vacation,  — "they  enrolled 
not  because  they  are  crazy  for 
war.  but  to  prepare  against 
war,  to  assist  our  ( iovernment 
in  preparing  against  it." 

The  "Plattsburg  idea"  in  a 
very  short  time  has  exerted  a 
wonderful  influence.  Where 
hundreds  enrolled  in  training 
camps  la^t  year,  thousands 
have  enrolled  this  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  summer 
of  1916  at  least  30,000  men 
will  spend  their  vacations  at 
military  training  camps  located  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Boys  as  well  as  men  are  joining 
in  the  movement.  Many  under  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen have  applied  for  enrollment  at  Plattsburg, 
but  have  been  rejected  because  at  the  regular 
camps  only  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five  are  received.  Yet  the  patriotic 
de-ire  of  the  boys  has  not  been  ignored,  for  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  for  holding  camps  at 
which  boys  between  the  ages  of  .fifteen  and  eigh- 
teen  may  be   trained   by  officers  of  the   regular 
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army.  These  camps  for  boys  will  be  conducted 
after  the  manner  of  the  Plattsburg  cam]),  but 
the  tasks  will  not  be  so  heavy  nor  the  hardships 
so  severe.  At  one  of  these  "sub-junior"  camps, 
as  they  are  called,  nearly  a  thousand  boys  will 
spend  their  vacations  in  preparing  themselves 
for  war,  if  war  should  come. 

GERMANY  AND  HER  SUBMARINES 

Wiikn  the  German  Government  last  September 
promised  President  Wilson  that  she  would  cease 
to  use  her  submarines  against  merchantmen  un- 
less warning  was  first  given,  the  American  people 
hoped  that  we  should  have  no  further  trouble  with 
Germany.  But  they  have  been  disappointed,  for 
( iermany  did  not  change  her  methods  of  warfare 
upon  merchant  shipping.  German  submarines 
continued  to  attack  freight-  and  passenger-boats 
and  sink  them  without  warning  and  without  giv- 
ing passengers  and  crews  a  chance  to  save  their 
lives.  These  attacks  were  made  not  only  upon 
vessels  belonging  to  Germany's  enemies,  but  upon 
vessels  of  neutral  ownership.  In  some  cases, 
neutral  vessels  bound  from  one  neutral  port  to 
another  were  destroyed.  And  the  destruction 
caused  by  the  submarines  increased  month  by 
month.  In  February,  fifty  vessels  were  destroyed, 
five  of  which  were  neutral.  In  March  and  in  the 
first  week  of  April  more  than  eighty  were  lost, 
and  about  thirty  of  these  were  neutral.  All  this 
was  not  only  contrary  to  the  assurances  which 
<  Iermany  gave,  but  it  was  also  contrary  to  inter- 
national law;  for  one  of  the  rules  of  the  law  of 
nations  is  that  belligerent  vessels  must  not  sink 
a  merchant  ship,  even  if  it  belongs  to  an  enemy, 
without  first  giving  warning. 

In  April,  President  Wilson  decided  that  it  was 
time  to  give  Germany  notice  that  she  must  either 
obey  the  law  of  nations  or  suffer  the  penalty  of 
disobeying  it.  So  he  sent  a  note  to  the  German 
Government  telling  it  that,  if  it  did  not  change 
its  methods  of  submarine  warfare,  the  United 
States  would  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  it. 
I  lis  exact  words  were:  "Unless  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment shall  now  immediately  declare  and  effect 
an  abandonment  of  its  present  methods  of  sub- 
marine warfare  against  passenger-  and  freighl 
carrying  vessels,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  have  no  choice  but  to  sever  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  (ierman  Empire  alto- 
gether." Observe  that  President  Wilson  said 
that  (iermany  must  "declare  and  effect"  the 
abandonment  of  its  methods.  That  is  to  say,  she 
must  perform  as  well  as  promise.  If  she  does  not 
do  both,  then  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  have 
long  held  the  two  governments  together  will  be 


broken.  Ambassador  Gerard  will  be  called  home 
from  Berlin,  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  will 
leave  Washington,  and  Germany  and  the  United 
States   for  a  time   will  be  strangers. 

But  in  the  early  days  of  May,  it  began  to  look 
as  if  none  of  these  things  would  happen,  for  on 
the  fifth  of  the  month  a  reply  to  the  President's 
note  was  received,  stating  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment had  issued  an  order  that  no  more  mer- 
chant vessels  should  be  sunk  without  warning  and 
without  the  saving  of  human  lives.  It  was  quite 
generally  thought  that  the  effect  of  the  reply 
would  be  to  postpone  the  threatened  break  and 
perhaps  avert  it  entirely. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  German  note,  pub- 
lished on  the  morning  of  May  9,  accepts  the  prom- 
ise of  the  (ierman  Government  to  abandon  the 
submarine  policy  against  which  we  have  pro- 
tested, but  without  conditions  as  to  our  relations 
with  any  other  country.  The  message  concluded 
with  the  words,  "Responsibility  in  such  matters 
is  single,  not  joint;  absolute,  not  relative." 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  GREAT  WAR 

For  several  months  past,  the  world  has  been 
watching  with  keen  interest  the  part  which  Rus- 
sia is  playing  in  the  Great  War,  and  has  been 
wondering  what  the  outcome  of  her  bold  and 
striking  movements  will  be.  While  the  troops  of 
the  czar  have  been  holding  the  Teutons  at  bay 
in  Poland  and  Hungary,  they  have  at  the  same 
time  been  pushing  southward  far  into  the  heart 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Asia.  In  April  they 
captured  Trebizond,  an  important  Turkish  strong- 
hold on  the  Black  Sea.  The  possession  of  Trebi- 
zond will  make  it  easy  to  send  supplies  direct  to 
Asia  Minor,  where  the  troops  of  the  grand  duke 
are  operating  with  the  hope  of  reaching  Constan- 
tinople by  the  back  door.  Unless  all  signs  should 
fail,  this  hope  will  be  realized,  and  Russia  will 
win  the  prize  for  which  the  Greal  War  is  being 
fought —Constantinople.  (See  The  W.vtvn 
TOWER  for  November,  1915.)  Also,  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  Russian  bear  before  very  long 
will  have  bis  paws  firmly  planted  in  the  soil  oi  a 
large  portion  of  western  Asia.  When  the  time 
comes  for  agreeing  upon  terms  of  peace,  will  Rus- 
sia be  willing  to  release  this  conquered  territory? 
Or  will  she  claim  it  as  her  own  and  add  it  to  her 
already  overgrown  empire? 

Besides  spreading  her  power  over  Asia  Minor 
and  holding  the  Teutons  in  check  on  the  eastern 
front.  Russia  is  sending  troops  to  help  the  Allies 
on  the  western  front.  Tor  in  April  the  news  came 
that  a  flotilla  of  transport  ships,  carrying  Russian 
soldiers,  bad  landed  at   Marseilles.     From  now  on. 
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therefore,  Russian  soldiers  will  be  fighting  by  the 
side  of  the  French,  helping  them  to  defend  their 
native  land.  The  appearance  of  the  Russians  in 
France  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  fruits  of 
the  program  of  concerted  action  which  was 
agreed  upon  at  the  great  council  of  war  recently 
held  in  Paris.  The  combination  of  Russian  and 
French  forces  on  the  western  front  may  prove  to 
be  an  event  of  great  significance,  for  Russia  has 
millions  of  good  fighting  men  to  spare.  She  lacks 
money  and  arms  and  equipment,  to  be  sure,  but 
these  can  be  supplied  by  England  and  France. 

WILL  THE   STEAM    LOCOMOTIVE 

DISAPPEAR? 

In  the  far  Northwest  one  of  our  great  railroads, 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  is  making 
an  experiment  which,  if  it  proves  to  be  success- 
ful, may  in  time  lead  to  a  complete  change  in  our 
system  of  hauling  trains.  This  company  has  done 
away  with  the  steam  locomotive  along  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  of  its  tracks,  and  is  drawing 
its  trains  by  means  of  electric  motors,  jusl  as 
trolley-cars  are  drawn.  The  part  of  the  road 
which  has  been  electrified  lies  in  Montana  and 
Idaho  and  crosses  three  of  the  principal  rai 
of  the  Rockies.  As  the  electric  train  thunders 
along,  it  passes  through  tunnels,  crosses  rivers, 
and  climbs  steep  and  difficult  grades.  The  ex- 
periment, therefore,  is  being  made  in  a  region 
where  conditions  of  traffic  are  by  no  mean-  easy. 


The  electric  power  for  drawing  the  trains  is  ob- 
tained from  mountain  waterfalls  along  the  route, 
instead  of  from  coal.  Here  is  the  chief  advan- 
tage of  the  electric  system.  By  using  the  force 
of  falling  water  to  generate  the  electric  current 
a  vast  amount  of  fuel  is  saved.  If  the  power  of 
the  countless  waterfalls  in  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  the  far  West  were  used  for  drawing 
trains,  millions  of  tons  of  coal  would  be  saved 
every  year.  But  the  saving  of  fuel  is  only  one 
of  the  advantages  which  the  electric  locomotive 
has  over  the  steam  locomotive.  The  electric  lo- 
comotive is  smokeless,  noiseless,  and  dirtless;  it 
has  no  ashes  to  be  dumped,  no  flues  to  be  cleaned, 
no  boilers  to  be  inspected;  it  uses  neither  coal 
nor  water ;  it  has  a  tractive,  or  pulling,  power 
much  greater  than  the  steam  locomotive,  and  can 
therefore  draw  heavier  loads.  A  most  valuable 
and  remarkable  feature  of  the  electric  locomotive 
is  that,  as  it  goes  down  a  grade,  it  can  convert 
into  electricity  the  power  given  to  the  train  by 
gravity,  and  can  turn  this  self-produced  electri- 
cal current  into  the  trolley-wire  to  assist  other 
trains.  That  is  to  say,  as  a  train  drawn  by  an 
electric  locomotive  moves  down  a  slope,  it  at  the 
same  time  helps  to  pull  another  train  at  another 
point  on  the  road  up  a  slope.  If  all  the  advan- 
tages which  are  claimed  for  the  electric  locomo- 
tive are  real  and  lasting,  it  would  seem  that  the 
doom  of  the  steam  locomotive  has  been  sounded 
and  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  it 
will  disappear  as  a  means  of  transportation. 


HOW  TO  COOK  IN  CAMP 

BY  PETER  JOHNSON 


To  be  a  good  camper  you  must  be  a  good  cook. 
You  can  tell  the  greenhorn  at  camping  five  min- 
utes after  he  has  begun  to  cook,  and  you  can  also 
tell  the  experienced  camper  the  moment  he  begins 
to  prepare  a  meal,  there  is  such  a  great  differ- 
ence in  their  methods. 

But  the  greatest  difference  is  in  their  results. 
Without  experience,  tjie  camp  cook  will  serve  up 
overdone  and  underdone  foods,  soggy  or  cinder- 
like potatoes,  ashes  in  your  coffee,  sticks  in  your 
chowder,  and  almost  everything  else  as  it  should 
not  be  served.  Worst  of  all,  you  will  not  get  a 
good  variety.  The  camper  who  understands  the 
gentle  art  of  cooking  out  of  doors  will  serve 
meals  that  will  cling  to  your  memory  for  all  time. 
A  little  study  and  thought,  and  just  a  bit  of  ad- 
vice at  the  start,  will  enable  you  to  become  an 
expert  at  cooking  for  the  camp.  And  inasmuch 
as  campers  acquire  such  wonderful  appetites  that 
they  "live  to  eat,"  this  is  all-important. 

Your  fire  is  of  first  importance.  Never  cook 
in  a  flame,  because  flames  will  cover  broiled  foods 
with  soot  and  do  not  have  sufficient  heat  thor- 
oughly to  cook  a  fish,  for  instance,  clear  through 
without  burning  the  outside  to  a  cinder.  Always 
use  hard  wood  for  the  fire,  and  cook  over  a  deep 
bed  of  coals.  This  means  cleanliness,  quick  and 
thorough  cooking,  absence  of  smoke  in  the  eyes, 
and  of  sparks,  cinders,  and  soot  in  the  food. 

There  are  so  many  canned  things  to-day  of  the 
best  quality  that  the  camper's  table  was  never 
better  provided  for.  Substitutes  for  lard  and 
other  cooking  fats  and  for  shortening  now  come 
in  tins,  and  are  easily  handled  and  preserved. 
Instead  of  the  thick,  sweet  condensed  milk  which 
so  many  people  dislike,  we  have  the  evaporated 
milk,  as  thick  as  cream,  as  good  as  cream,  and 
better  still,  it  can  be  diluted  and  used  in  chowders 
and  other  foods  just  the  same  as  milk.  We  can 
take  vegetables,  beans,  clams,  and  practically 
everything  along  with  us  in  cans  to-day,  and 
these  keep  indefinitely. 

campers'  chowder 

Nothing,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  has  ever  ri- 
valed the  chowder  that  can  be  made  in  cam]).  I 
call  it  "campers'  chowder."  It  may  be  made  with 
fresh-water  clams,  salt-water  clams,  tinned  clams. 
or  fresh  fish.  Personally,  I  prefer  fresh  fish; 
and  of  all  the  fresh  fish  I  find  the  horned  pout, 
or  catfish,  the  best  suited  for  this  chowder.  Next 
are  the  sea  fish  — cod,  halibut,  or  any  of  them.     I 


have  dived  in  ten  feet  of  clear  New  England  lake 
water  and  brought  forth  quantities  of  those  dark- 
shelled  clams,  something  like  mussels.  These 
make  a  splendid  chowder. 

To  make  this  chowder  for  four  people,  cut  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt  pork  into  tiny  bits  no 
larger  than  French  peas.  Put  them  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  big  kettle  and  cover  it,  awaiting  the 
preparation  of  the  remainder  of  the  ingredients. 
Counting  two  large  potatoes  to  each  person,  peel 
and  slice  the  potatoes  into  wedge-shaped  pieces 
one  edge  being  as  thin  as  paper,  the  other  edge  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  You  should  know  the 
reason  for  this  or  you  will  not  understand.  The 
thin  edge  boils  up  and  serves  to  thicken  the  chow- 
der. Peel  and  slice  one  medium-sized  onion  for 
each  portion.  Dress  your  fish,  remove  the  back- 
bones, and  cut  each  into  four  chunks.  Now  put 
your  kettle  over  a  glowing  bed  of  coals  and  fry  the 
pork  until  it  is  crisp  and  brown ;  remove  the  ket- 
tle and  place  in  it  a  layer  of  onions,  a  layer  of 
potatoes,  a  few  chunks  of  fish,  and  repeat  this  un- 
til all  the  fish  and  vegetables  are  in  the  kettle. 
Pour  over  this  two  quarts  of  cold  water,  put  the 
kettle  back  on  the  fire,  and  boil  rapidly  until  the 
potatoes  are  done.  You  can  tell  this  by  removing 
a  piece  and  testing  it. 

Now  add  one  quart  of  milk.  This  may  be  made 
from  one  large  can  of  evaporated  milk  with 
enough  water  to  make  up  the  quart.  Salt  the 
mixture  before  adding  the  milk;  then  sprinkle  in 
sufficient  pepper  and  let  it  all  come  to  a  vigorous 
boil;  but  do  not  let  it  boil  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes.  Have  the  table  ready,  with  the  big  pint 
cups  for  "soup-plates,"  ladle  out  the  chowder,  and 
"go  to  it  !" 

BREADS 

Bread  and  biscuits  may  be  baked  by  placing  the 
dough  in  a  greased  pan,  inverting  another  pan 
over  it,  and  burying  the  two  in  the  hot  embers, 
being  sure  not  only  to  have  the  coals  beneath 
them,  but  to  heap  them  on  top  as  well,  in  order 
that  the  baking  may  be  uniform  and  the  top 
properly  browned.  A  folding  reflector  may  be 
bought  at  small  cost,  which  is  even  better  for 
bread-making.  It  is  placed  in  front  of  the  fire 
and  the  bread  put  upon  a  shelf  at  its  center;  the 
upper  portion  reflects  the  heat  downward  and 
will  brown  bread  or  biscuits.  Whichever  device 
you  use,  it  will  prepare  delicious  food  according 
to  any  of  the  following  recipes. 
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For  corn-bread,  mix  one  quart  of  cornmeal. 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking-powder  with  enough  cold  water  to  form 
a  thin  batter,  stir  it  well  and  bake.  This  is  the 
old-time  Southern  hoe-cake,  and  is  good  with 
syrup  or  butter,  either  hot  or  cold. ' 

For  biscuits,  mix  two  pints  of  flour,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  and  one  of  salt,  and 
rub  in  a  piece  of  butter  or  of  pork- fat  the  size  of 
an  egg.  Then  add  enough  milk  to  make  a  thin 
dough.  Roll  out  to  a  convenient  thickness,  cut 
into  circles  with  the  top  of  a  baking-powder  tin, 
and  bake :  they  may  be  served  hot  or  cold,  or  are 
fine  with  stews  or  fricassees. 

Bread  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  except  that 
the  dough  should  be  thinned  to  form  a  batter 
which  will  just  pour,  and  it  is  baked  in  deeper 
tins.  Save  all  stale  bread  and  biscuits:  they  may 
be  toasted  or  fried,  or  the  crumbs  used  in  your 
other  cookery. 

HILLSIDE   BEANS 

If  ever  you  have  dragged  forth  a  big  brown 
bean-pot  from  a  red-hot  hole  in  the  side  of  a  hill 
and  removed  the  lid  and  got  just  one  whiff  of 
those  baked  beans,  the  aroma  will  stick  in  your 
memory  forever.  While  it  is  true  that  this  de- 
mands a  lot  of  work,  it  is  worth  while  just  for 
the  pleasure  of  anticipation  and  then  the  realiza- 
tion. Canned  beans  are  always  good,  especially 
for  an  emergency  dinner,  and  I  always  take  them 
with  me,  but  for  a  little  extra  pleasure  I  always 
bake  beans  in  a  hillside  oven  at  least  once  on 
every  camping  trip. 

Put  the  beans  to  soak  in  water  over  night.  Dig 
a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  hill  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  into  the  hill. 
Build  a  fire  of  hard  wood  at  the  edge  of  the  hole, 
and  then  constantly  push  back  the  live  coals  into 
the  hole  and  add  more  wood,  banking  the  outer 
edge  with  big  round  stones  which  will  retain 
the  heat.  When  the  hole  is  well  bedded  with 
coals,  add  a  piece  of  pork  and  a  pinch  of  mustard 
and  salt  to  the  beans  in  the  pot.  and  fill  with 
warm  water.  Fasten  the  cover  on  with  a  hit  of 
wire,  and  set  the  bean-pot  in  the  hole  on  the 
coals.  Push  the  other  coals  up  around  it  and 
over  it.  Then  cover  the  opening  with  boards. 
Let  the  bean-pot  remain  there  at  least  six  hours. 
and  your  beans  will  he  done. 

"king  flapjack" 

Hot  flapjacks  in  camp  make  an  ideal  breakfast. 
There  are  good  tinned  syrups  to  go  on  them  or 
jars  of  honey.  With  only  butter  they  are  also 
good.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  them,  once  you 
understand   the   trick.      These  and   pancakes  are 


cooked  as  they  are  at  home,  except  that  in  camp, 
where  you  have  fewer  utensils,  you  use  a  frying- 
pan  instead  of  a  griddle. 

To  make  flapjacks,  use  two  pints  of  flour,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  one  egg,  and  sufficient  milk  to  make  a 
batter  which  will  pour  easily.  If  cold  boiled 
potatoes,  well  mashed,  are  substituted  lor  part  of 
the  flour,  you  have  potato  pancakes :  if  either  rice 
or  cornmeal  is  cooked  and  substituted  in  the 
same  manner,  your  cakes  will  have  the  nature  of 
the  added  ingredient. 

All  pancakes  should  be  baked  in  a  well-greased 
frying-pan  over  a  hot  fire. 

FISH 

Because  the  majority  of  camps  are  located  near 
the  water  and  the  majority  of  campers  go  as 
much  for  the  fishing  as  for  the  camping,  fish 
forms  the  staple  meat-food  in  most  camps.  Be- 
cause there  are  so  many  varieties  of  fish,  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  specific  rules  for  cooking 
each  kind,  but  what  holds  good  for  baking  one 
sort  holds  good  for  nearly  every  other  variety, 
and  the  same  with  frying,  broiling,  etc. 

Small  fish  should  never  be  split  open  or  the 
backbones  removed  for  broiling  or  any  other 
form  of  cooking,  except  chowder,  as  they  are 
likely  to  fall  apart.  Large  fish  should  have  the 
backbones  removed,  and  very  large  fish  may  be 
cut  up— sea  fish. 

Scrape  the  scaleless  fish,  such  as  brook-trout, 
with  a  knife,  wash  with  salt  water,  and  dress  as 
you  would  any  fish.  Never  skin  trout.  Bass 
should  be  scaled  for  boiling  or  baking,  and 
skinned  for  broiling.     Always  skin  catfish. 

An  excellent  way  to  cook  trout,  perch,  and 
small  bass  and  pickerel  is  to  scale  or  skin  them 
as  directed,  roll  in  cornmeal  in  which  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt  has  been  well  mixed,  and  fry  in  bacon- 
fat  over  coals.  Very  small  fish  may  be  thus 
prepared  and  dropped  in  a  kettle  of  hot  fat. 

Mere  is  a  novel  way  to  cook  fish,  and  the  re- 
sults are  worth  all  the  trouble.  After  cleaning, 
cover  your  fish  with  green  leaves  that  you  have 
firsl  washed,  ('over  these  with  wet  jjajjcr  —  old 
newspapers  will  serve  if  the  fish  is  well  covered 
with  the  clean  leaves.  Several  thicknesses  of  the 
wet  paper  should  be  wrapped  around  these  fish, 
each  fish  wrapped  separately.  Thrusl  these  into 
a  hot  bed  of  hard-wood  coals,  and  allow  them  to 
remain  there  until  the  wet  paper  dries  and  begins 
to  burn.  As  soon  as  it  begins  t<>  burn  draw  out 
your  fish,  remove  the  paper,  and  lay  leaves  and 
all  on  your  plate.  With  a  fork  remove  the 
leaves,  and  your  fish  will  be  thoroughly  cooked, 
pure   white,   steaming  hot,  and  so  tender  that  it 
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will  almost  fall  off  your  fork.  Add  a  hit  of  but- 
ter, salt,  pepper,  and  eat  while  hot.  This  method 
may  he  used  for  fish  weighing  as  much  as  six 
pounds.     It  beats  boiling  or  even  baking. 

If  you  have  a  particularly  big  fat  pickerel  or 
bass,  you  may  skin  and  cut  it  in  thick  slices, 
crosswise  of  the  fish.  Leave  the  backbone  in  to 
hold  the  slices  together,  which  should  be  about 
two  inches  thick,  dip  them  in  cornmeal  and  fry 
slowly,  that  they  may  be  cooked  through.  Serve 
two  such  slices,  with  a  crisp  slice  of  bacon  on 
each,  and  a  mammoth  baked  potato,  and  you  have 
a  wonderful  meal. 

Here  's  an  ideal  way  to  cook  brook-trout. 
( lean  the  fish  and  remove  the  eyes  and  heavy 
back  fin,  wash,  and  wipe  dry.  Cut  a  long,  green 
oak  twig,  or  fasten  a  metal  skewer  to  the  end  of 
a  green  stick.  Xow  take  a  long,  thin  slice  of 
bacon  and  wrap  it  spirally  around  the  little  trout, 
push  the  green  stick  or  skewer  through  the  fish 
in  two  places,  so  as  to  hold  the  bacon  on,  and  broil 
over  the  hot  coals.  The  bacon-fat  dripping  over 
the  fish  keeps  it  from  burning  and  at  the  same 
time  adds  to  the  flavor. 

To  bake,  place  the  fish,  after  it  is  thoroughly 
cleansed,  in  a  pan,  dredge  it  with  a  mixture  of 
flour,  salt,  and  pepper,  add  water,  cover  it  with 
another  pan  and  place  it  on  the  coals.  See  that 
there  is  enough  liquid  in  the  pan  to  prevent  burn- 
ing. 

Save  your  cooked  potatoes  and  bread-crusts 
and  stale  bread.  Also  save  cooked  fish.  Remove 
the  bones,  shred,  and  mix  with  the  stale  bread- 
crumbs and  potatoes,  form  into  little  cakes  and 
fry  them  in  the  pan  with  bacon-fat  or  any  good 
frying  compound. 

1  f  you  catch  fish  in  the  morning  and  do  not 
wish  to  cook  them  until  night,  or  vice  versa,  keep 
the  fish  fresh  by  first  dressing  them,  then  put 
them  into  an  enameled  pail  and  cover  them 
with  water:  add  a  little  salt,  and  set  in  a  cool 
place  with  a  wet  cloth  over  the  pail.  Never  keep 
fish  in  camp,  even  with  this  care,  more  than 
twelve  hours. 

frogs'  legs 

Frogs'  legs  are  considered  a  delicacy  anywhere. 
In  camp  they  add  to  the  variety  because,  while 
they  take  the  place  of  meat,  there  is  nothing 
"fishy"  about  their  flavor,  tut  off  (he  legs  just 
above  the  saddle,  cut  off  the  feet,  skin  the  legs, 
and  wash  them  thoroughly.  The  meat  will  be 
milk-white.     If  not.  do  not  eat  them. 

They  may  be  rolled  in  bread-crumbs  and  a 
beaten  egg,  or  in  cornmeal,  and  fried  in  a  pan. 
The  most  appetizing  way  I  have  found  is  en 
broclicttc— much  easier  to  do  than  the  name  im- 


plies. It  needs  a  long  iron  or  steel  rod,  or  a 
long  straight  piece  of  telephone  wire  thoroughly 
cleaned  will  serve,  or  even  a  long  smooth  green 
stick,  although  the  stick  is  liable  to  burn  through 
and  drop  your  delicacy  into  the  coals.  Prepare 
slices  of  bacon  about  two  inches  square.  Put  a 
leg  on  the  skewer,  then  a  slice  of  bacon,  then  a 
leg,  and  so  on,  alternately,  and  hold  over  hot, 
glowing  coals,  turning  slowly  until  done.  With  a 
steel  fork  push  them  off  on  your  plate.  Have 
enough  skewers  so  that  each  camper  may  cook 
his  own  portion,  or  have  it  cooked  for  him,  at  the 
same  time. 

MEATS 

Xot  much  meat,  aside  from  a  little  game  and  the 
meat  in  cans,  is  used  in  camp,  yet  it  is  as  easily 
cooked  as  fish.  In  fact,  wood  coals  seem  to  add 
to  the  flavor  of  broiled  meats. 

Suppose  you  have  a  roast  of  pork.  Do  not  be 
alarmed  lest  you  cannot  cook  it.  Place  it  in  a 
baking  tin.  cover  with  another,  and  cook  it  just 
as  you  would  cook  the  beans  in  the  hillside  oven 
which  I  have  previously  described.  Pork  cooked 
in  this  manner  is  delicious. 

Steaks  are  best  cooked  in  a  double  broiler,  and 
if  slices  of  onion  are  placed  over  both  sides  of 
the  steak  as  it  is  pinched  up  in  the  broiler,  to- 
gether with  a  couple  of  narrow  strips  of  bacon, 
the  flavor  will  be  delicious. 

In  roasting  meats  in  camp  remember  that,  as 
there  is  greater  evaporation,  they  need  to  be 
watched  more  closely  and  water  added  frequently 
to  keep  them  from  burning. 

Sausages  are  always  good  and  easily  cooked. 
Try  broiling  one  on  a  stick  until  the  outside  is 
quite  crisp,  then  nibble  it  as  soon  as  you  can  do 
so  without  burning  your  mouth. 

OEXERAL   1I1XTS   FOR   CAMP   COOKKRY 

Bread  is  quite  as  useful  and  necessary  in  camp  as 
at  home.  In  fact,  there  are  more  ways  to  use  it 
in  camp,  and  you  can  generally  get  plenty  at  the 
nearest  farm-house. 

Whenever  you  have  been  using  the  frying-pan, 
save  the  fat.  lav  in  a  few  slices  of  bread,  and 
fry  them.  It  will  be  a  sort  of  combination  fried 
toast.  Remember  that  your  outdoor  life  enables 
you  to  consume  double  the  amount  of  fat  you 
could  do  if  you  were  at  home  and  shut  up  in 
school  or  office  much  of  the  time. 

Potatoes  may  be  boiled.  If  you  cook  them  in 
this  way.  the  first  step  after  they  are  done  is  to 
pour  off  the  water  and  fan  them  with  the  kettle- 
cover.  This  makes  them  mealy,  otherwise  they 
become  soggy.  But  who  cares  for  boiled  potatoes 
when   vou   can  thrust   them   into  the   coals   with 


I9i6.] 


their  khaki  jackets  on   and  drag  them   forth 
hot  and  mealy  and  baked  to  perfection? 

Try  cooking  eggs  by  the  method  that  I  de- 
scribed fdr  cooking  brook-trout— by  wrapping  in 
leaves  and  wet  paper;  only  with  eggs  you  have 
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the  protecting  shell,  so  there  is  no  need  of  the 
leaves.  Just  wrap  them  in  wet  newspaper,  thrust 
them  in  the  coals,  and.  when  the  paper  dries  and 
begins  to  burn,  remove  them,  your  eggs  will  be 
••baked"  to  perfection,  jusl  sofl  enough  to  enable 
you  to  clip  off  the  end  and  eat  with  a  spoon, 
adding  a  bit  of  butter  and  seasoning. 

Cereals  are  always  bandy  in   camp.      You   may 
not  have  fresh  milk  jto  put  on  them,  but  you  can 


always  take  along  evaporated  milk,  and  this,  with 
one  part  of  water,  is  just  right.     Take  only  such 
cereals  as  may  be  cooked  in  five  or  ten  minutes. 
^  ou  cannot  bother  to  cook  them  overnight.     Fol- 
low the  directions  for  cooking  them  that  you  will 
find     on     the     packages     in 
which     cereals     are     usually 
sold  nowadays.     For  oatmeal 
allow  one  cupful  of  the  meal 
for    four    persons.      Best   of 
all,   however,    is   the   method 
of  making  up  in  the  evening 
a  big  pot  of  oatmeal,  or  any 
of  those  cereals  which  need 
to  be  cooked  in  hot  water.    In 
the   morning  it   will   be  cold 
and    solid.      Take    it    out    of 
the   kettle,   slice,    and    fry   in 
your  frying-pan  with  bacon- 
fat.  Have  some  canned  syrup 
to   pour   over    this,    and    you 
will    have    something    decid- 
edly good:  at  the  same  time 
it    is    nourishing   and    easily 
digested. 

Sweet    corn    roasted    over 
the    coals    after    dark    on    a 
green  stick  sharpened  at  one 
end.    each    camper    roasting 
his    own    corn,    is    a    great 
treat.     Sit  about  the  fire  and 
roast  the  corn,  have  the  salt- 
shaker  handy  ami  a  dish  of 
butter.     Then  lean  back  and 
eat  your  corn  and  watch  the 
stars.      Somehow,    watching 
the    stars   as   you   grasp   the 
corn     and     bite     away     the 
sweet,  slightly  crisp  kernels, 
makes  it  seem  much   better. 
There    are    always    greens 
to    be    bad -dandelion,    pig- 
weed,   mustard,    pusley,    and 
cowslips.      If  you  cannot   gtt 
enough     of    one    kind,     mix 
them,      .Many    people    prefer 
their   summer   greens   mixed 
in  tin's  manner.      Wash  them 
thoroughly,  put  them  into  the  kettle,  adding  very 
little   water,  and  boil   until   they  are  tender.      Add 
butter    and    seasoning.      They    make    a    splendid 
variety  in  tin-  camp  menu. 

Do  not  bother  with  cook-books.  They  call  for 
too  many  things  that  campers  seldom  have,  and 
this  discourages  you.  Just  go  ahead  and  cook. 
follow  these  suggestions,  and  your  own  good 
common  sense  will  do  the  rest. 
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THE  ROOF-TREE  OF  THE  CONTINENT 

Glacier  National  Park,  in  Montana,  was  set 
aside  by  the  Government  a*nd  given  over  to  public 
enjoyment  only  six  years  ago :  it  is  therefore 
one  of  the  newest  of  our  national  parks. 

It  is  an  area  of  some  fifteen  hundred  square 
miles,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  and  extends  for  over  fifty  miles  along 
the  international  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reser- 
vation on  the  east,  while  its  western  boundary  is 
the  North  Fork  of  Flathead  River. 

The  region  is  wild  and  mountainous,  the  last 
resort  of  the  Indian  in  his  natural  state,  before 
he  surrendered  himself  wholly  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  white  man's  government.  Excepting 
a  few  ranches  which  lie  in  the  river  valley  along 
its  western  margin,  the  whole  region  remains  to- 
day as  it  has  been    from  the  beginning. 

It  has  long  been  famous  as  a  rich  and  difficult 
region  for  the  big-game  hunter.  Bui  since  it  has 
become  a  public  recreation-ground,  while  fishing 
is  allowed,  the  carrying  of  firearms  and  the  hunt- 
ing and  killing  of  native  animals  are  forbidden. 
In  consequence,  the  mountain  goats,  the  bighorn 


slice]),  and  the  back-tailed  deer  are  found  there 
in  increasing  numbers.  The  buffaloes,  alas  !  are 
gone  beyond  hope  of  reestablishment.  and  all  that 
remains  to  be  seen  of  them  are  whitened  skulls 
with  their  crescent-shaped  horns  which  are  used 
decorativcly  about  the  buildings  newly  erected 
for  tourists. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  attain  here  their  great- 
est altitude  and  reveal  their  richest  wonders  o\ 
form  and  color.  The  region  adjoins  that  of  Banff 
and  Lake  Louise  in  Canada,  famous  since  the 
opening  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway;  and 
though  the  peaks  to  the  north,  across  the  border, 
are  somewhat  higher  and  the  snow-fields  broader, 
the  scenery  is  essentially  the  same. 

Geologists  tell  US  o\  the  Rocky  Mountains  that 
they  are  among  the  newest,  the  youngest,  of  the 
mountains  of  the  world.  It  is  because  they  are 
young  that  they  are  rocky  mountains  — sharp- 
peaked  and  ragged;  mountains  of  bold  outline,  of 
steep  precipices,  and  deep  valleys.  Even  moun- 
tains wear  away,  for  snow  ami  wind  and  frost 
and  sun  break  the  rocky  walls  and  crumble  the 
steep  surfaces ;  glaciers  grind  and  avalanches 
tear,  until  through  long  ages  the  high  peaks  sink 
toward  the  plains.     But  even  so,  it  is  many,  many 
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Photograph  by  Haynes. 


GOING-TO-THE-SUN  MOUNTAIN,  GLACIER  NATIONAL 
PARK,  MONTANA. 
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Photograph  by  Haynes. 

LITTLE    CHIEF   MOUNTAIN,    FROM    GOING-TO- 
THE-SUN    CHALETS. 


ht  by  K.  E.  Marble. 
GUNSIGHT    LAKE   AND   CHALETS,    AS   SEEN 
FROM    GUNSIGHT    PASS. 


ht  by  KNer  PI 
GOLD!  \  SI  UK    FALLS    BELOW    ICEBERG    LAKE. 


htbj  R.  l     Marble. 

SWII   1   I  URRENT   (.1   VCIER    FROM    THE    TRAIL 
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I'hot'jgraph  by  Haynes. 


I.  \KK    MC  DERMOT  I'. 


Mill,    li  \>r 
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AT    THE   CREST    OF   GUNSIGHT    PASS.— THE    CONTINENTAL    DIVIDE. 
T      ,.  ,    u     u     -f.    n.M„  Looking  toward  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Looking  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean.  6 


ages  since  the  crests  of  the  Rockies  were  raised 
to  the  skies. 

These  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  dry 
plains  on  the  east,  and  subside  gradually  west- 
ward toward  the  ranges  nearer  the  coast.  Within 
the  confines  of  the  Park  extends  the  Continental 


Divide,  the  ridge-pole  of  the  continent.  Down 
the  eastern  slope  flow  streams  which  feed  the 
Missouri  River,  while  the  westward-leading 
streams  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  way  of  the 
Columbia  River.  But,  more  than  that,  the  sum- 
mits command  a  third  watershed,  for  the  valleys 


Photograph  by  Haynes, 


EVENING   AT   GOING-TO-THE-SUN    CHALETS,    ST.    MARYS  LAKE. 
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which  lead  away  northward  to  the  plains  carry 
waters  which  empty  at  last  into  Hudson  Bay. 

The  peaks  rise  to  an  elevation  of  ten  thousand 
feet  or  more:  they  stand  high  above  timber-line, 
gaunt  and  sterile.  In  their  hollows  they  hold  the 
snow-fields:  the  snow-fields  feed  the  glaciers,  and 
from  the  glaciers  above  to  the  lakes  at  the  bases 
of  the  mountains  descend  splashing  streams  of 
milk-white  water.  These  blue  lakes,  shadowed 
about  with  somber  green  spruce  forests,  reflecting 
in  their  depths  the  crags  and  the  sunset  skies, 
afford  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  Park. 

The   Park  is  easy  of  access,   for  the   railroad 


part  of  this  seemingly  fanciful  idea  is  that  he 
has  made  it  a  fact.  True,  he  has  not  calmed  the 
tempest;  but  he  has  robbed  the  waves  of  their 
power  to  do  harm,  and  has  recently  saved  a  costly 
pier  that  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been 
smashed  to  bits  or  badly  damaged  by  the  billows. 
He  was  able  to  perform  this  seeming  marvel  by 
means  of  a  breakwater  of  bubbles.  Breakwaters, 
as  you  know,  commonly  are  massive  walls  of 
stone. 

At  El  Segundo,  California,  one  of  the  big  oil 
companies  has  a  pier  reaching  out  into  the  sea 
for  a  distance  of  twenty-one  hundred   feet.      A 


IE    BILLOWS   COLLAPSE   I.IKE   STRICKEN   GIANTS  "       SEE   NEXT   PAGE   I 

The  whitened  area  was  made  by  the  bubbles  just  after  the  air  was  turned  on. 


skirts  its  southern  margin.  In  the  Park  itself 
there  is  communication  by  automobile  with  Lake 
St.  Mary's,  and  between  this  lake  on  the  east  and 
Lake  McDonald  on  the  west  is  a  comfortable 
trail  across  the  Divide  which  may  be  traversed 
on  horseback  in  a  day.  Besides  this  thoroughfare 
there  are  many  other  bridle-paths  which  the  tour- 
ist may  follow  on  horseback  or  afoot  as  far  into 
the  wilderness  as  he  may  care  to  go.  For  these 
more  enterprising  visitors  there  are  established 
and  comfortable  stopping-places  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Park;  but  if  one  wishes  to  visit 
the  northern  part  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  camp 
equipment  and   pack-horses. 

B  w  vrd  1 1,  i  Christy. 

CALMING  THE  SEA  BY  AIR-BUBBLES 

Piiilii'  Brasher,  a  young  engineer  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Princeton  University,  said  to  himself  not 
long  ago:  "If  the  wind  makes  the  waves,  why  not 
use  air  in  motion  in  another  way  to  still  the 
storm-tossed  waters  ?"    And  the  most  astonishing 


little  over  a  year  ago  that  dock  was  nearly  twice 
as  long,  but  a  gale  blew  and  great  breakers 
rushed  upon  it  like  a  storming  army,  crushing 
and  carrying  away  half  of  the  structure.  This 
still  left  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  of  water  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  wharf,  sufficient,  when  the 
weather  was  fair,  to  permit  boats  to  be  docked 
and  loaded  there.  The  thing  that  troubled  the  ow  li- 
as what  might  happen  if  another  gale  blew  ? 
more  storm  like  the  past  one  would  prob 
ably  destroy  the  rest  of  the  pier  and  mean  a  loss 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  en- 
gineers had  heard  of  Mr.  Brasher's  invention 
and  decided  to  try  it. 

This  novel  breakwater  is  nothing  more  than 
iron  pipe  laid  upon  the  ocean's  sandy  bottom.  It 
is  pierced  with  small  holes  from  which  streams 
of  air-bubbles  can  rise  surfaceward  when  com- 
pressed air  is  forced  into  the  piping.  The  pipes 
are  laid  so  as  to  rest  right  across  the  path  of  the 
oncoming  waves,  and  the  rising  bubbles  catch  the 
waves   before   they   can    reach   the   pier,   and    rob 
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A,  end  of  pier  to  be  protected  ;    B,  heavy  waves;    C,  C,  air-pipe  and  the  perforated  section  from  which  the  air-bubbles  rise  and  break 

up  the  waves  ;    D,  sea  bed  :    E,  area  of  quieted  waters  ;    F,  air-compressor  that  furnishes  the  air  for 

the  breakwater  ;    G,  valve  that  regulates  the  supply  of  compressed  air. 


them  of  their  strength  by  upsetting  the  motion 
inside  of  the  waves.  The  billows  collapse  like 
stricken  giants,  and  then  roll  landward  without 
power  enough  left  to  do  the  pier  harm.  "But," 
you  will  ask,  "how  can  air-bubbles  do  what  a  big 
stone  wall  sometimes  fails  to  do?" 

To  the  eye,  each  wave  seems  to  be  a  separate 
body  of  surging  water,  and  apparently  goes 
sweeping  along.     But  this  is  not  really  the  fact. 


THE  BREAKWATER  AT  EL  SEGUNDO. 

A.  A,  compressed-air  line  from  shore  station  ;    B,  B.  B,  perforated 

piping  on  sea  bed,  from  which  air  is  discharged  ; 

F,  F,  air  line  to  advance  pipe. 

The  mass  of  the  water  does  not  move  forward. 
A  wave  robbed  of  its  internal  motion  collapses, 
and  cannot  pass  on  this  motion  to  the  water 
next  ahead  of  it.  In  short,  it  cannot  create 
another  wave.  The  way  to  upset  this  inter- 
nal motion,  then,  is  to  disturb  or  break  up  the 
body  of  the  wave.  Mr.  Brasher  does  this  by  the 
explosive  action  of  rising  air-bubbles,  and  thus 
he  halts  the  travel  of  the  energy  which  causes 
wave  after  wave.  Robert  G.  Skerrett. 

THE  EARTHWORM'S  NERVES 
The  common  earthworm,  it  lias  just  been  discov- 
ered, has  two  sorts  of  nerves. 

One  of  these  is  a  thread  running  lengthwise  of 
the  body  between  the  places  where  head  and  tail 
would  be  if  the  creature  had  either.  This  nerve 
has  onlv  one  use  — to  carry  the  signal  to  shorten 


up.  So  when  the  worm,  keeping  underground  by 
day,  comes  by  night  half  way  out  of  its  hole,  and 
suspects,  though  he  cannot  see.  the  early  bird 
looking  for  breakfast — whisk !  goes  the  signal 
along  the  nerve  thread,  one  end  of  the  body  flat- 
tens out  and  locks  fast  in  the  burrow,  and  the 
rest  pulls  into  safety.  This  sort  of  nerve  carries 
a  message  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  and  a  half  a  sec- 
ond, or  about  seventy  times  more  slowly  than 
our  own  do. 

The  other  sort  of  nerve  takes  care  of  the 
crawling.  Signals  along  these  nerves  travel  only 
an  inch  a  second.  If  our  inner  telegrams  were 
sent  as  slowly,  it  would  be  a  whole  minute  from 
the  time  the  pitcher  threw  the  ball  till  the  batter 
started  to  swing  his  club  at  it ! 

Yet,  as  the  simpler  creatures  go,  the  earth- 
worm is  not  especially  sluggish.  The  fresh-water 
clam,  for  instance,  gets  word  from  one  part  of 
its  body  to  another  at  only  half  the  earthworm's 
rate.     So  it  is  2400  times  slower  than  a  man. 

The  plants  are  still  slower-witted.  The  clever- 
est of  them,  such  as  the  fig,  act  just  about  as 
quickly  as  the  fresh-water  clam.  Most  of  them, 
when  they  close  their  blossoms  at  night  or  screw 
their  leaves  toward  the  sun,  signal  a  movement 
ten  times  less  speedily  than  clam  and  earthworm 
and  twenty  thousand  times  less  speedily  than  we 
human  beings  do.      Edwin  Tenney  Brewster. 

THE  ICEBERG  PATROL 
Using  Uncle  Sam's  Big  Gnus  to  Save 
Human  Life 
The  United  States  Government  has  maintained 
an  iceberg  patrol   since  the  time  of  the   Titanic- 
disaster.     Revenue  cutters  and  scout  cruisers  of 
the  regular  Navy  are  employed  in  this  work.   They 
patrol  the  Grand   Hanks  for  about  three  months. 
beginning  in  April  or  May.     They  have  even  tried 
to  demolish  icebergs  by  firing  shells  at  them,  and 
succeeded  in  smashing  off  tons  of  ice  at  a  time: 
although,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  big  icebergs  it 
was  not  practicable  to  completely  destroy  them 
by  gun-fire. 

Besides  attempting  to  destroy  icebergs  where 
possible,  the  vessels  of  the  iceberg  patrol  chart 
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all  bergs  sighted,  and  report  them  by  wireles 
the  Government  — their  location,  the  direction  in 
which  they  are  drifting,  and  at  what  speed. 

The  Navy  and  the  revenue- 
cutter  service  are  studying  the 
most  effective  means  of  detect- 
ing the  presence  of  icebergs  at 
night  or  in  a  fog.  basing  their 
work  on  the  following  inter- 
esting facts : 

The  perpendicular  faces  of 
icebergs  reflect  sound.  — that 
is,  they  give  off  echoes.  — and  a 
navigator  can  calculate  his 
distance  from  the  obstruction 
by  noting  the  length  of  time 
between  sounding  his  whistle 
and  hearing  the  echo.  Slant- 
ing faces  of  icebergs  cause 
sound  to  reverberate  because 
they  tzVflect  rather  than  reflect 
sound.  Thus,  we  see,  a  navi- 
gator may  even  get  some  idea 
of  the  shape  of  an  iceberg 
without  seeing  it. 

The  greatest  number  of  ice- 
bergs encountered  are  in  wa- 
ter of  between  thirty-five  and  forty  degrees  tern 
perature,  and  no  drop  in  temperature  is  discern 


as  to  temperature,  and  so  the  thermometer  can- 
not be  used  with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  de- 
tect   the    presence    of    icebergs.      Thermometers 
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ible  in  the  surface  waters  until  within  about  a 
ship's  length  from  the  iceberg,  when  a  drop  of 
three  or  four  degrees  is  usual. 

Tests  have  shown  that  sea  water  is  "streaky'' 


d  Underwood.  N.  Y. 
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were  used  as  far  as  twenty   fathoms  beneath  the 
surface  with  no  better  results. 

Lookouts  at  night  have  been 
found  to  be  uncertain  in  de- 
tecting icebergs  because  of  the 
height  of  the  crow  .--nest,  where 
lookouts  are  generally  placed. 
A  man  may  be  so  high  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  that 
he  lo-iks  iluicn  on  the  iceberg, 
and  its  profile  does  not  then 
break  the  sky-line,  or  horizon, 
and  he  cannot  see  it.  Thus  it 
has  come  to  be  deemed  n< 
sary  to  post  lookouts  at  differ- 
ent heights,  the  most  effective 
being  about  that  of  the  bridge. 
Little  or  no  change  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air  can  be 
noted  in  time  to  veer  a  ship  off 
from  an  iceberg  if  she  is  head 
ed  toward  it  at  any  consider- 
able -peed. 

The    revenue-cutter   service 

reports   declare    that   the   only 

safe  way  to  navigate  in  waters 

where  there  is  danger  of  icebergs  is  to  steam  very 

-lowly,  stop  frequently,  and  keep  lookout-  posted 

at  various  height-  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

H.  M.  Snevily. 


his  is  our  own  pet  donkey 
His  name  is  Dandy  Jim. 

I  think  he's  very  fond  of  us; 
lm  sure  we  all  love  him! 


FOR   VERY   LITTLE   FOLK 


[    hese  are  our  pet  white  rabbits. 

1  hey  are  not  hard  to  keep; 

i  hey  play  >/vith  us  a  little  while, 

But  mostly  eat  and  sleep! 
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ere  is  our  big  dog  Bruno, 

The  best  friend  we  can  find, 

Tor  though  we  often  are  quite  cross, 
Hes  always  good  and  kind ! 
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ere  is  the  one  we  love  the  best, 
Here  is  our  dearest  pet; 

{Jur  brand-new  baby  sister! 
Her  name  is  Anne  Jeanette. 
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IXG    FOR   JUNK 


F:\"    E.    LIONEL    PALMER,   AGE    17.       (Honor    MEMBER.) 


Tx  these  fdays  of  war  and  rumors  of  war.  the  League 
pages  are  like  a  green  oasis  in  a  desert — a  place  of  re- 
pose where  you  may  forget  for  a  time  the  turmoil  and 
tragic  events  of  the  great  world,  and  enjoy  an  hour  of 
June  sunshine,  with  youth  and  cheer  and  all  things 
beautiful.  For  it  is  an  inspiring  experience  to  welcome 
here,  month  by  month,  such  a  rich  fruitage  of  youthful 
ambition  and  endeavor,  and  note  with  joy  to  what 
heights  f'f  achievement  the  earnest  ardor  of  our 
and  hoys  can  carry  their  efforts,  whether  literary  or 
artistic.  The  gold  and  silver  badges  are  but  a  small 
measure  of  the  appreciation  they  deserve  ;  and  though 
the  words  of  praise  accorded  in  each  introduction  may 
seem  to  have  grown  trite  through  constant  repetition. 
yet  the  stories,  verses,  and  pictures  sent  in  by  the  young 
folk  themselves  have  no  trace  of  uniformity  and  are  a 
continual  source  of  delight  by  reason  of  the  am 
originality  or  freshness  of  fancy  and  ingenuity  which 
tiny  display.  They  are  like  coins  newly  issued  from 
the  mint,  clear-shining  with  the  impress  ol  dnds 


and   hearts   in   the   first   flush   of  their  awakening  to   the 
wonder  and  beauty  of  life  and  the  world  about  us. 

It  is  no  small  triumph — indeed  it  is  among  the  records 
in  which  St.  Nicholas  takes  most  pride — that  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  League  have  drawn  forth  so  won- 
derful a  response  throughout  the  sixteen  years  of  its 
existence.  And  one  of  the  most  cheering  features  of 
its  success  is  that,  as  rapidly  as  one  group  of  its  most 
gifted  members  reaches  the  age-limit,  another  and  even 
greater  crowd  of  eager  aspirants  immediately  takes  its 
place.  The  League  has  been,  in  fact,  a  huge  training- 
school, — the  greatest  of  all  schools,  in  one  sense. — since 
it  comprises  a  host  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
bright-minded,  voluntary  pupils  who  love  the  work  it 
offers  them  for  its  own  sake,  and  are  joyously  eager  to 
match  their  wits  in  its  competitions  with  those  of  their 
loyal  comrades  all  over  the  land.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
its  members  are  so  loth  to  leave  it.  and  are  so  sorry 
when  graduation  day  arrives?  But  many  of  them  are  en- 
d  already  among  magazine  writers  and  illustrators. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.   196 
In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  i  onsidered. 

PROSE.     Gold  badge,  Walter  Hanlon  (age  15),  New  York. 

Silver  badges.  Thomas  Blair  (age  14',   Pennsylvania;    Lois  Meier  (age   16  .  Massachusetts;    George   Gordon   Mahy 

(age  13),  Pennsylvania, 

VERSE.      Silver  badges   Eleanor   R.   Dobson   (age    in,  Maryland;  Eleanor  Slater  (age  13),  New  York;   Catherine 

Parmenter  (age  10),  Massachusetts;  Rebecca  Emery  ( age  14),  Colorado. 

DRAWINGS.     Gold  badges.  Grace  B.  Cuyler  (age  13),  New  \  ork;   Lucie  C.  Holt      ge  16),  Pennsylvania. 

Silver  badge-,  Naomi  Brackett  (age    \2  ,  Connecticut;   Isabel  Bacheler  (age   17),  Connecticut;   Evelyn  B.  Rosenthal 

1  age   1  7  ),   (  'anada. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Gold  badge,  Frederick  A.  Small  (age  16),  British  Columbia. 

Silver  badges,  Edith L.  Mayer  (age  [2),  New  York;   Blanche  Raby-Brown  (age  to),  Iowa;  C.  Everett  Rhodes  (ag 
New    York;  Grace  R.Lewis  (aj  nnecticut;   Elizabeth  Osius  (age   15),   Michigan;   Milton  Rogers  (age  [6  , 

Nebraska. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.  Silver  badges,  Charles  A.  Howard,  Jr.  (ag.-  1 1 ),  South  Dakota;  Louis  Burt  (age  15,),  New  York. 
PUZZLE  ANSWERS.  Silver  badges,  Nancy  Hough  (age  11  |,  New  York;  Alice  Poulin  (age  13),  California;  Con- 
stance Miller  (age  121,  New  York. 
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IN   DAYS  OF.   OLD 

BY    JESSIE    MARILLA    THOMPSON     (AGE    14) 

(Honor  Men? 
Wise  men  from  out  the  distant  East  have  said 

That,  ere  this  life,  a  hundred  lives  we  've  lived. 

Nay,  and  a  hundred  hundred  lives  ere  this. 

Here,  as  at  present,  in  the  world  of  nun  : 

Lived  we.  and  died,  and  then  returned  again. 

And  maybe  that  is  why  we  love  to  read 

The  hero  tales  of  old,  the  lives  of  men 

Who  have  been  landmarks  in  the  road  of  years; 

For  maybe  we  have  seen  those  very  men. 

Have  helped  them   do  the  deeds  that  brought  them 

fame. — 
Who  know  •  iybe,  on  the  battle-fi 

Those  that   made  history, — even   we  were  there. 
1    wish   I  could  recall   thro'  all  the  j 
The  deeds  I  did.  words  said,  or  left  unsaid. 
That  maybe  made  or  marred  my  span  of  life. 
I   wish   I   knew   what   part,   perchance.   I   pi 
If,  maybe.   I   was  actor  in  those  scenes 
Which  changed  the  course  of  nations  in  their  strength. 
Perhaps  it   is  some   memory  of  these  th: 

That  lends  the  charm  to  those  old  hero  tales. 

A  memory,  whisp'ring  down  the  span  of    years; 
Oh,  maybe,  when  these  wondrous  deeds  were  done, 
In  days  of  old, — perhaps  I,  too.  was  ther.  ! 

THE  STORY  OF  A  FRIEXD 

BY    FLORENCE    M.    TREAT    (AGE     1  7 ) 

(Honor  Member) 
There  you  stand  in  the  corner,  your  dark  case  shining 
in    the   last    light   of   the    winter   day.   your   keys   slightly 
yellowed   by   the   years   that   have   passed    since   th. 
when    my    hands   first   touched   them.      A    glad   day    was 


"AT   WORK."      BY    EDITH    L.   MAYER,  AGE    12.       (MLVEK    BADGE.) 


that    for  us   both!      How    reverently    then    my   unskilled 
rs  pressed  their  shining  ivory  !     And  then,  as  since, 
you  brought   me  untold  j. 

You  but  wait  my  touch  to  leap  instantly  to  t; 

the  sound  r  bid  you  bring  forth.  No  tan- 
talizing disappointment  meets  my  ear,  no  unresponsive 
silence!      You   are   all    sympathy,   all    vibi 

fet  |j  : 

Sometimes  it  is  the  delicate  tinkle  of  running  1  r 

or  ,li  rring 

clamor   of   a    martial    call    to 

little    waltz    that    sets    the    feel    a-fl 

a-throb.      Or  when   the   room   is  quiet   and   th.-   lights 

low.    you    fill    the    silence    for    me    with    the    in  - 

beauty   of   a    favorite    nocturne   or   sonata.      It    max 

be  a   tune  at   all— only   a    fanciful  jumbli 

runs  and  trills. 


Sometimes,  when  hand  and  mind  are  weary.  ,it  is 
some  simple  old  melody  you  share  with  me.  It  is  then 
I  love  you  most,  for  through  the  low  sweetness  of  the 
notes    I   grow   strong  again. 

Tt    is   true   that    once    in    a   while    I    fail   you.      Some- 

-    I    bang   you   terribly,   and    forget    how   sacred    are 

the  harmonies  you  hold  for  me.     But  when  I  remember 


.'.'jvy.v,  age  io. 
(silver  b  \lh;f..) 


again,  then  you  never  fail  me.  All  the  varying  moods 
of  my  life  you  echo  with  an  added  meaning.  Sadness 
and  mirth,  hope  and  disappointment,  exultation  and 
longing,  we  have  shared  together. 

What   shall   it   be   to-night,   friend   of  mine? 


THE  STORY  OF  A  FRIEXD 

BY   THOMAS    BLAIR    (AGE    14) 

(Silzcr  B  1 
Two  chums  were  talking  together  one  June  afternoon. 
Their  subject  was  the  coming  athletic  meet  with  their 
rival  school,  Williamson  Hall,  one  week  from  that  day. 
John  Prescott  and  Fred  Benson  had  been  friends  ever 
either  of  them  could  remember.  And  on  coming 
to  the  school.  Milton  Academy,  they  had  secured  a  room 

*er.      Wlv  came,    they    had    both    eai 

[daces  on  the  varsity  track  team. 


I 


**W*- 


15. 
(SILVER   Ba 

That  week  hardly  anything  but  the  coming  track  meet 

ut.     John  1   upon   as  the  sure 

winner   of  the   mile    race,   as   he    had   already   won   three 

■     thereby   winning  the  privil 
of    wearing    the    school    biter    on    his    -  -red 

must    win   one   more   race   to   secure   that   same   privilege 
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for  himself;  and,  as  he  was  in  the  same  race  as  John, 
his  chances  were  slim. 

Finally,  the  day  for  the  races  came  :  and  finally,  in 
its  turn,  came  the  race  which  John  and  Fred  wire  to 
be  in. 

All  the  contestants  lined  up  at  the  start,  and  at  the 
crack  of  the  pistol  all  were  off  five  from  Milton  and 
five    from    Williamson. 

As   the    runners    passed    the    three-quarter   mark   John 


"A    HEADING    FOR    JUNE."       BY   EVELYN    B.    ROSENTHAL,  AGE    17. 
(SILVER   BADGE.) 

and  Fred  forged  ahead — John  slightly  in  advance.  The 
cheers  grew  deafening  as  he  was  about  to  cross  the 
finish-line. 

Suddenly  he  remembered,  "Fred  needs  one  more  vic- 
tory to  give  him   his  letter  !" 

There  were  very  few  who  knew  the  real  reason  why 
John  Prescott  tripped  and  fell,  apparently  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  so  near  the  finish,  letting  Fred  Benson 
breast  the  tape,  a  winner  by  two  yards! 


IN   DAYS  OF  OLD 

BY    SARAH     F.    BOROCK    (ACE     15) 

(Honor  Member) 
Flashing,  piercing  stainless  blue,  Camelot's  white 

towers 
Glitter  over  castle  walls,  over  dainty  bowers. 
O'er  the  level  tourney  field,  how  the  trusty  blade 
Clashes  in   a   blinding   sweep   for  a  blameless  maid  ! 

How   tin-   burnished    armor   gleams  !      Arrowlets   of   light 
Dart  from  ev'ry  blazoned  shield  !     Eager  for  the  tight 
Every  charger  quivers  'neath  trappings  steel  and  gold! 
How   the  silken  banners  sweep  in  voluminous  fold! 

Darken   to   the    ring   and   clang!      Arthur's   knights   are 

here — 
Galahad  and    Percival  —  faithful    l'.cdiverc. 
Gareth,  Tristram   and  (Icraint,   Modred   and  grim    Kay, 
Balin   ami  brave    Lancelot,    foremost   in   the   fray. 

Hark!  the  throstle's  evening  song-   fades  the  scene 

away — 
(  )'i  r   tin-   branches   pours   the  light   of  the  dying   day. 
Yet,  methinks,  the  distant  brook's  mellow  tones  of  gold 
Glon   in  the  valiant  deeds  of  the  days  of  old. 


IN   DAYS  OF  OLD 

BY      MAX      STOI.Z      (AGE     76) 

i  Honor   Member) 
l\  days  of  old  there  was  no  Henry  Ford, 

In  days  of  old  they   had   no    Roosevelt. 

Xo  peace-ship  ever  ventured   to  the  belt 
Of  war  with  lots  of  pacifists  on  board. 
In  days  of  old  there  were  no  home-runs  scored  ; 

They  did  not  know  one  might  have  force  to  pelt 

A  little  sphere  so  hard  that  thousands  felt 
The  thrill   of  joy  or  grief  while  "bleachers"   roared. 
Xo  rag-time  then  did  anybody  sing. 

Five  pennies  never  had  been  called  a  "jit." 

The  worthy  minions  would  have  thrown  a  fit 
If  any  one  had  criticized  a  king. 

Steel  was  not  stocks,  but  dress-suits   for  the  men. 

Oh,  are  n't  we  lucky  that  we  were  n't  born  then? 

In  days  of  old  "War  Babies"  never  soared, 

Xo  poison  gas  had  ever  murder  dealt. 

Their  minds  "preparedness"  would  never  melt. 
Their  secretaries  did  not  take  the  board, 
On  lectures  bound,  to  prove  that  they  were  floored 

In  days  of  old  their  words,  though  badly  spelt, 

Did  not,  as  "scraps  of  paper,"  backward  pelt. 
The  pen  was  never  mightier  than  the  sword  ! 
In  days  of  old  no  "movies"  e'er  were  scanned. 

Wrist-watches  were   unknown   to   man   and  maid. 

No  Zeppelins  could  make  a  midnight  raid. 
Xo  soda-fountains  stood  at  every  hand. 

Rejoice,   each  voice,   and   hymns  compose,   each   pen 

Oh,  are  n't  we  lucky  that  we  were  n't  born  then? 


THE  STORY  OF  A  FRIEND 

BY   AGNES    NOLAN    (AGE    16) 

{Honor  Member) 
Picture  the  agora,  or  meeting-place,  at  old  Syracuse 
crowded  with  people.  Dionysius  the  Tyrant  held  court 
on  a  high  throne  from  which  he  could  see  the  blue 
waters  of  the  "Lesser  Port"  and  the  penapyla.  which 
was  the  front  of  the  island  of  Ortygia,  and  which  had 
been  fortified  by  lofty  walls  with  many  towers. 

Pythias,  a  noble-looking  Athenian  youth  whom  Dio- 
nysius in  hasty  anger  had  condemned  to  death,  came  to 
the  royal  dais  and  asked  that  he  might  go  to  his  native 
Greece  to  arrange  his  affairs,  promising  to  be  back  be- 
fore the  time  appointed   for   his  execution. 

The  tyrant  laughed  in  scorn.  "Once  safe  out  of 
Sicily,  no  man  will  answer  for  your  reappearance,"  he 
said.  But  lo  !  from  the  throng  stepped  Damon,  a  friend 
and  countryman  of  the  doomed  youth.  Prostrating 
himself  before  the  throne,  he  begged  that  he  might 
become  surety  for  his  friend,  and  offered  to  die  in  his 
stead  if  Pythias  did  not  return  in  time.  Dionysius 
was    surprised,    but    accepted    the    proposition. 

The  day  for  the  execution  arrived,  and  Pythias  had 
not  returned.  The  Syracusans  were  again  gathered  in 
the  agora,  marveling  at  the  firmness  with  which  Damon 
repeated  that  Pythias  would  keep  his  word.  The  fatal 
hour  drew  on,  and  Damon  was  about  to  be  sacrificed 
when  there  was  confusion  and  a  murmur  in  the  crowd 
and  Pythias,  exhausted,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the    king 

A  mighty  shout  rose  from  the  crowd.  Such  touching 
devotion  moved  even  the  iron  heart  of  Dionysius,  who 
immediately  ordered  both  to  be  spared  and  asked  that 
he  might  become  a  third  partner  to  such  a  noble  friend- 
ship. 
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H»r.j'  ■' 


BY    NANCY   JAY,  AGE    1$. 


RALD    H.    LOO.MIS,  AGK    17. 


BY   OLIVE    S.    I'ICIIER,   AGE    II. 


BY    GRACE    R.   LEV/IS,   AGE    II         (SILVER    BADGE.) 


BY   DOROTHY    1"  'WELL, 


m 


BY    II F--I  E  N    WIEP1  RT,  AGB    14. 


11.  \\  ILLIAMS,    v.i     1  '■ 


A.    SMALL,   AGE     |6.       I'  .'  '1.1' 


BY  ALICE   Rl  MPP,  A 


'AT   WORK. 
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THE   STORY  OF  A  FRIEND 

BY     WALTER     HAM. OX     (AGE     15) 

(Gold  Untitle.     Silver  Badge  won  January,    toi6) 
We   were   looking  at   a   moving-picture   poster  depicting 
an  auto  leaping  oft  a  cliff. 

"Thai    reminds   me,"   said 
which   1   saw  in   real   life. 

"There  is  a  big  hill  outside  mj    housi 


"of   something    similar 
and   opposite, 


'i 


"A    HEADING    KOR   JUNE.  r.Y   1, RATE    I',.   CUYLER,  AGE    13. 

IGE.      SILVER    BADGE   WON    SEPT.,   1915.) 

a  vacant  lot  which  is  far  below  the  level  of  the  street. 
The  road-bed  is  only  prevented  from  sliding  into  the 
lot  by  a  stone  wall  aboul  fifteen  feet  high.  One  day 
1  heard  the  throbbing  of  a  motor,  and  looking  out  of 
the  window,  I  saw  a  powerful  six-cylinder  touring-car 
racing  up  the  hill.  It  had  just  passed  the  lot  when  I 
heard  the  rattle  and  scraping  of  shifting  gears  and  de- 
cided that  the  driver  had  changed  to  low  gear.  Then  a 
strange  thing  happened.  The  machine  suddenly  stopped 
and  started  swiftly  backwards.  The  driver  vainly  tried 
to  control  it,  hut  it  swayed  perilously  from  side  to  side. 
and  tin-  next  moment  the  rear  wheels  pitched  into  the 
curh  and  through  the  fence  bordering  the  embankment. 
'I  in     car    hung    on    the    edge    for   a    trice,   plunged   over, 


and  landed  beneath.  But  the  hank  was  not  deep  enough 
for  it  to  fall  down  completely,  and  at  first  the  front 
wheels  rested  on  the  edge.  Then  the  force  of  the  fall 
swung  them  off,  and  the  machine  began  to  topple  hack- 
wards,  -to  turn  turtle.  The  occupants  would  surely  be 
killed  !  Now  it  stood  almost  upright  and  quavered  in 
the  balance.  Finally,  with  a  shudder  of  indecision  it 
relapsed,  and  the  front  wheels  settled  again  on  the  wall. 
"The  passengers,  dazed  and  frightened,  but  unhurt, 
climbed  out,  and  from  the  driver  I  learned 
the  cause  of  the  mishap.  He  had  shifted 
the   rev  ersing   lever  !" 


IX    DAYS  OF  OLD 

r.Y    ELEANOR   R.    DOBSOX    (AGE    II) 

(Silver  Radge) 
In  flays  of  old  when  knights  were  bold, 

They  to  the  joust  did  go  ; 
There  on  the  field  with  sword  and  shield 

They  struck   full   many  a  blow. 

When  might   was  right,   full   many  a  knight 
The  merchant  trains  did  plunder, 

When  spices  rare  and   fabrics  fair 
Were  held   in  greatest   wonder. 

The  feudal  lords  with   their  good  swords 

Always  their  king  attended  ; 
Their  castles  old,  their  vassals  bold 

In  time  of  need  defended. 

The  minstrel's  call  was  hailed  by  all, 
Ami   welcome   loud   was   worded. 

He  chanted  lays  of  many   frays 
And  deeds  of  might  recorded. 

In  chivalry  a  knight  should  be 

Must  courteous  and  bold. 
And  if  there  came  to  him  great  fame, 

He    d  count   it   more  than  gold. 

The  days  of  old  when  knights  were  bold, 

Oh.  golden   days  were   they  ! 
But    I   know  T*v  would  rather  be 

In   our  dear  land  to-dav. 


BJf 

L.1 

La:  A 

' 

L!  1    T 

1 

1 

BY    MARJO 

■  A  I    WORK." 


1  1  111    OS1US,  AGS    15. 

(silver  badge.) 
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THE   STORY  OF  A   FRIEXD 

BY    LOIS    MEIER    (Ai.l 

( Silver  Badge  > 
If  you  had  searched  all  over  town  you  could  not   have 
found  a  more   faithful   friend  to  the  townspeople,  • 

cially  to  the  boys  and  girls.  High  up  in  the  belfry  of 
the  old  brick  school-house  it  hung,  a  huge  copper  bell 
which  meant  more  to  the  children  than  all  the  church 
bells,  for  every  church  had  a  bell,  but  not  every  school. 
To  the  old  people  every  peal  was  full  of  memori 
their  school-days. 


When  in  the  morning  it  called  "Come,  come,"  to  the 
children,  its  joyous  peals  sei  med  to  keep  pace  with  the 
tripping  feet  of  the  girls  and  boys,  so  skilled  was  the 
touch  of  its  zealous  guardian,  old  Jerry.  How  ominous 
its  last  tones  to  the  late-comer!  After  seeing  all  the 
children  in  school  its  work  was  completed  for  the  morn- 
ing, unless  it  was  called  to  do  service  for  a  tire.  At 
noon  how  happily  it 
rang  to  let  out  the 
hungry  children  ; 
then  in  an  hour  it 
called  them  back  to 
school.  Its  voice 
always  joyous 
and  happy. 

One  Friday  af- 
ternoon flames  sud- 
denly burst  up  out 
of  the  roof  and 
d  up  into  the 
belfry.  When  the 
firsl  cry  of  "Fir<  !" 
sounded,  old  Jerry 
rushed  to  the  bell 
rope,  but  with  one 
sad,  agonized  call 
for  help  the  rope 
fell  burning  at  his 
Out  poured 
the  children,  scared 
but  safe.  L'p  rushed 
the  engines,  but 
the  building  was 
wrapped    in    flames. 

Amid  a  solemn  hush  the  now  glowing  copper  bell  fell 
crashingly  amid  the  flaming  debris  and  was  shattered 
into  several   fragments. 

In  many  a  home  you  may  find  a  miniature  copper 
bell,  a  tangible  reminder  wrought  from  the  remains  of 
their  old   friend,  the  school   bell. 


BY    Mil 


THE   STORY  I  >F  A   FRIEXD 

BY    EDWARD   TRYON    MILLER    (AG1 

It  was  in  the  dark  days  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  "reb,l"  forces  under  the  great  patriot  George 
Washington  were  nearly  exhausted.  They  had  fought 
and  won  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  but  now  they  were 
in  a  terrible  plight,  ragged,  hungry  and  barefooted;  in 
fact,  there  was  not  one  coat  or  blanket  to  every  seven 
men. 

At  this  time  there  lived  in   France  a  young  nobleman 

— the   Marquis  de   La   Fayette.     He  took  a   peculiar  in- 

-'    in    the    rebellion    of    the    American    colonics,    and 

admired  the  spirit   and  courage  with  which  they   fought. 

One  day  the  young  marquis  said  good-by  to  his  cha- 
teau in  France,  and  sailed  to  America.  He  brought 
two  things  with  him  much  needed  by  the  colonies — 
money  and  his  servia  S. 

He  became  the  fast  friend  of  George  Washington; 
they  were  constant  companions  at  Valley  Forge,  where 
the  poor,  ragged  colonial 
army  suffered  such  hard- 
ships as  few  fighting 
forces  have  ever  with- 
stood. He  fought  by  the 
great  general's  side  at 
Monmouth  and  at  tin- 
gnat  victory  at  York- 
town.  Here  it  was  La 
Fayette  who  rode  directly 
behind  Washington  when 
tin  sword  of  Cornwallis 
was  received  by  the  great 
and  able  leader  of  the 
colonial   forces. 

After  the  war  l.a  Fay- 
ette return*  d  to  his  home 
in  France.  In  1820  the 
young  marquis  made  a 
visit  to  the  new  country 
which  he  loved  so  well. 
One  of  the  most  cherished 
places  was  the  familiar 
porch  at  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  and  Washington  had 
had  so  many  pleasant  talks  together. 


IX    DAYS  OF  OLD 

BY    ELEANOR    SLATER     (AGE     I .?  I 

idge ) 
In  days  of  obi  when  yeomen  bold 

Made  merry  in  the  deep  green w 1. 

There  was  scarce  ;>  knight   but   knew  t  1 1  r -  sight 
■  lie  outlaw  .  Robin   Hood. 

Still  Robin  brave  was  called  a  knave, 

For  a  robber  bold  w .is  be. 
But   he  robbed  the  bad  and  helped  the  sad 

Throughout   tin-  north  countn 

In  the  gri  enwood  glade  when  the  moonbeams  played, 

Then   feasted  the  merry  men  ; 
They  danced  anil  sang  till  the  deep  woods  rang, 

And    morning    dawned    again. 

"1    i>  long  since  then,  and  the  merry  men 

Xo  longi  r  roam  the  wood, 
But  the  world  to-day  and  the  children  gay 

Remember  Robin   Hood. 


I  UK   CALL.       BY  l.rclK    >  .   HOLT, 
AGE    li'i.       (GOLD   BADGE. 

IB  WON 

.  1912.) 
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IN  DAYS  OF  OLD 

BY   CATHERINE   PARMENTER    (AGE    10) 

(Silver  Badge) 
When  pirates  sailed  the  stormy  seas, 

Yo-ho!     Yo-ho! 
And  sails  were  open  to  the  breeze, 

Yo-ho  !     Yo-ho  ! 


more  friendly  during  those  drowsy  summer  days,  for 
although  he  was  rather  shy,  he  would  often  sit  near  me 
and  sing  for  hours'.  But  at  last  the  time  came  when  he 
must  go  back  to  his  winter  resort  in  the  South,  and  I 
was  very  sorry ;  for  those  hours  of  listening  to  that 
sweet  music,  like  the  sound  of  the  wind  through  an 
.Folian  harp,  has  stirred  my  memory  for  years  after- 
ward.    1   will  never  forget  my  friend  the  veery. 


Old   Captain   Kidd,  the  pirate  bold, 
Captured  the  ships  anil  got  the  gold, 
In  days  of  old,  in  days  of  old, 
Yo-ho!     Yo-ho! 


"A  HFADIN'G  FDR  JUNE."   BY  VERNITA  C.  HAYNES,  AGE  16. 

A  STORY  OF  A  FRIEND 

BY    GEORGE   GORDON    MAHY    (AGE    1 3) 

(Silver  Badge) 
I  met  my  friend  in  the  woods  of  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  was  his  strong  tenor  that  first  attracted  my 
attention.  I  was  walking  through  the  woods  when  I 
heard  some  one  singing.  The  song  started  high  in  the 
scale,  and  then  gradually  descended  with  clear,  silvery 

notes,  and  looking 
in  great  curiosity 
for  the  owner  of 
this  fine  voice,  I 
at  last  came  upon 
him  among  some 
bushi  s.  lie  was 
dressed  in  brown 
with  a  white 
shirt,  and  he  had 
twinkling  brown 
eyes  to  match. 
But  he  was  in  a 
great  hurry  to  get 
back  to  his  wife. 
.is  I  learned  later, 
therefore  I  did 
not  detain  him. 
During  my  many 
visits  to  the  woods 
1  gathered  more 
information  about 
my  friend.  He 
owned  a  little 
home  set  'way  back  in  the  trees,  and  often  I  heard  him 
call  "William  !"  in  a  sharp,  commanding  voice  ;  and 
although  I  never  saw  "William,"  1  supposed  he  was  the 
son  of  my  friend.  Also  I  learned  that  he  only  stayed 
for  the  summer,  with  his  family.    We  became  more  and 


BY    NAOMI    BRACKE  l  l  .    Mil     i .' 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 


IX   DAYS  OF  OLD 

BY     REBECCA     EMERY     (AGE     14) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Silent  lies  the  stately  garden  ;  in  a  vine-twined,  shady 

nook 
Sits   a   dainty,   rose-fair   maiden,    flowers   drooping   o'er 

her  book. 
Reads  she  tales  of  fairy  people,  or  a  dry  and  ponderous 

tome  ? 
Follows  she  the  brave  explorer,  dusky  forests  wild  to 

roam  ? 
No  ;  her  eyes,  the  page  unseeing,  phantom  castles  see 

in  air, 
Form  they  take,  and  tint  celestial,  exquisite,  divinely 

rare. 
But  the  vision  sweet  is  broken — one  invades  the 

peaceful  scene  ; 
What  is  passing  in  the  bower,  there  beneath  the  green 

leaves'  screen? 

Years  have  flown  since  that  bright  June  day,  but  that 

memory  so  sweet 
Tells  she  children,  children's  children  ;  they  in  their 

turn  will  repeat. 
'T  is  the  story  of  such  wooing  grandmothers  have  often 

told; 
Courtly,  quaint,  but  ardent  wooing,  long  ago  in  days 

of  old. 


ioJzS. 


'a  call.       by  lawkknce  sidnam,  ace  15. 
THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  1.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 

permitted. 
No.  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


PROSE,    1 

May   E.   Wishart 
Martha   A.   Williams 
[Catherine   Keenhan 
I  >ui  othy   Weedon 
Naomi    Storer 
Edna    D'  \"  y 
Wellesley    I'.   Davis 
Vivian   S.  Lockridge 
Katharine   Bartlett 
Hugh  L.  Willson 
Mabel  Warren 
Martlia   E.    Keller 
Eleanor    Matlack 
Katharine   Mordock 
Margaret    L, 

Webster 
Helen   R.  Spencer 


Alan     Atkins 
Ethel   Tefft 
Gertrude   Wheeler 
Roma   Kauffman 
Griffith   M.  Harsh 
Edith   Heal 
Amy    1  1 

Lolita    Stubblefield 
1  ii  :abetb   A. 

Robinson 
Dorothy  V.  A. 

Fuller 
Arthur    Krom 
Ann   Silver 
Samuel   B. 

I'.u  tenbaugh,  Jr. 
Etna   1*.  Taylor 

Alice    Warren 

Virginia   Allcock 


Elizabeth  Kleiman 
Katherine  Gauss 
Mary   Stuart 
Harriet    B.    Pratt 
Katharine  M. 

Harper 
Antoinette    Baker 
Eleanor  Hard 
Stuart   Fullerton 
Barbara  Corfield 
Alice   C.    Good 
Katharine   Holmes 
Hope    Robinson 
Helen   K.   Keniston 
Katharine  Van   R. 

Holste 
Margaret  Willson 
Sydney  11.  Arch  bell 
Ann    1"'.    Cabell 
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Marie   Gignoux 
{Catherine   Vager 
Elizabeth    E. 

Herende<  n 
Mary    !•".    Feddeman 
Maebelle   Brooks 
Katharine    A. 

Fleming 
Arthur  C.  Johnson 
Marion    Evans 
Carolyn   Woodruff 
Elizabeth    Meyer 
Freda    Melnik 
Isabel    McKean 
Ruth   K.   Gaylord 
Helen   Gent 
Frances  Gillmor 
Eleanor    Eckhart 
Ruth    E.    Raker 
Ellen  B.  Lay 
Elizabeth    E.'  Clark 
Erna  Schraubstadter 
Bruce   Lockridge 
Ethel   Van    Meter 


"A   CALL."       BY  ISABEL 

BACHEI.ER,  AGE    17. 

(SILVER    UADGE.) 

Frances    M.    Savage 
Sydney    R.    McLean 
Sarah    Morris 
Margaret  Kinsey 
Ida  Ginsberg 
Dolores   Schmidt 
Matilda   A. 

Lehmann 
Marion    Ward 

Smith 
Alfred    S. 

Valentine 
Lillian    W.    Baker 

VERSE,    1 

Charlotte   M.    Noyes 
I'eggv  Norris 
Tnm'S.    Kittrell 
Eleanor  Johnson 
Harriet   5.    Bailey 
Kathryn   A.    Lyon 
Ilulda    Howard 
Genevieve  I'fleeger 
Edith  V.  M. 

Simonds,   2nd 
Oscar   Kaplan 
Emma  Jacobs 
Marie   Mirvis 
Albert 

Stutzenberger 
Gladys    Ramsey 
Winifred    L.    Willi-, 
Margaret    Kaiser 
Louise 

Micbelbacher 
Virginia    II 

McKean 
Marguerite   Tjader 
Frances    B.    i: 
Elsa   Doi 
Charles  W.    B. 

Lane 
lanet   House 
"Richard    Fdsall 
Fun  ice    W. 

Thompson 
Alice   Bluthardt 
Jean   P.   Robertson 


Margaret   Markham 
Agnes    Mac  Donald 
Arthur  W.  Jerrems, 

Tr. 
Mary  G.  II.  Short 
Elizabeth    G.    Buell 
Ruth   I 
Katr    A 
Lena   Becker 
Anna    F.    Hedrick 
Bessie  Radlofsky 
Rosalie    Dunlap 
Dora  Sanders 
Jean    Harper 
Ruth    B.    Willis 
Marion    West 
Ruth    F.   Jeffrey 
Virginia    Tra; 
Susannah    Piatt 
Katherine    Bryan 
Mildred    Frank 
Marv    Lockett 
Flizabeth    L*    U. 

Chase 
John    D.    Cox 
Leota   Lohr 
Frances   Keineke 
Elizabeth    M.    Dukes 

DRAWINGS,    i 

Henry   J.    Meloy 
Virginia    L.    Hyams 
Eunice   Walker 
X.    I).    Hagan 
Philip    Elliot 
John    O.    Logan 
"Muriel    W.    Curtis 
Dorothy   A.    Buck 
Helen  G.   Barnard 
Adelaide   Winter 
Lois   M.    Fox 
Helen    K.    McIIarg 
Farl   A.   Garard 
Henry    C.    Silldorff 
Cornelia    D. 

Waddell 
Catherine    L. 

Spencer 
Elizabeth    Mumford 
Grace  I'itz   Roy 
Doris    Flather 
Lillian    Sternberg 
Mary  A.    Mack 
( iladys    Wi  -' 
Jack    Cook 
Elizabeth   A.  Jonc  s 
Mary    F.    Askew 
Alice   L.    Morrell 
Elizabeth    Mouat 
Martha  R.  Childrc-s 
Lillian    Auld 


Marga: 

rie 
Paul    Detlefs 

Hodgman 
Betty  Sand. 
I',   li.   Fox 
Roland   J<  -- 

Mackenzie 
Anne  Fitz  Gerald 
Robert   C.    Marc 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  i 

Lee 
Alma  M.  Hopkin- 
Frances   Weed 
Dorothy  Higgins 
Lydia    Gillette 
Mary  Smyth 
Evelyn    Adgate 
Marv   H.    Atkinson 
Hazel   W.    R 
Bianca    Olcott 
Frances   Adkins 
Margaret   Mathews 
Jos.    Pearlstein 
Elizabeth  Graves 
Fdwin   Durland 
Helen    Putnam 
Engle    M.    Howden 
John    L'nderwood 
Billy    Mitchell 
James  W.   Harris 
Fda    McCoy 
Elizabeth    E.    Home 
Laura   Morris 
Isabel    Schaefer 
Alice    Welles 
-tilson 
Don    Marshall 
Lucy    Pomeroy 
Robert  J.    Sloan.  Jr. 
Margery 

Hough 
Elizabeth    S. 

Chewerius 
William    II. 

Gratwick.  Jr. 
Lillian   A.   Watkins 
Betty    Lowe 
Stephen    Chi 
John   C.   Gabel 
Helen    I. 
Helena    VV.     I 
Barbara    Blake 

.anzel 
Margaret    Gabel 
Mary   Bancroft 

Dobbins 
Herbert    Will 
Howard    R. 

Sherman.    Tr. 


i  l"   (ro  PRl 
HELEN    DAVls.  AGE    17. 


l'rances    Schiff 
Annebeth    Smith 
Margui 

Katherine    VV. 

Cbadwick 

Margai  1  I 

Frances   Merrick 
Amie   II.    Medary 
Edith    D.   von 
metz 


Veryl    Madi 
Ruth    H 
Marjorie   W  . 
Brampton 

Chapman 

I 
Amelia    I.    Rianhard 

Lillian    Eddy 


PUZZLES,   1 

("■eraldine    Mallette 
Sumwalt 
t    B. 
Huntington 
[sabelle   Betts 
Ben    Schwartz 
Mary   M.    Hudson 
Eleanor    Manning 


Harry  T.    Chase 
Virginia  Hunt 
Peggy  Gantt 
Eleanoi    I 
Margaret    Hunt 
Eleanor  W.  B 
Mary    I'..    Steinmetz 
Anna    E.    Rohe 
Katharine 
Charlesbi  >is 


PUZZLES,  2 

Betty  Murphy 
(iordon   A.    Cooke 
Leonore  Giddings 
Richard  W.  Johnson 
Maria    Chamberlain 
Alice   Winchester 
T.  W.   Martin.  Jr. 
Louisa    Lehman 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  200 

TheS  I. f.AijiK  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 

each  month  for  the  besl  poems,  stories,  drawings, 

photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Ilunor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  2C0  will  close  June  24  (for  for- 
eign members  June  30  .  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  Si . 
Nicholas  for  October. 

Verse.     To  contain    not  more    than   twenty-four    lines. 
^ct,   "When  Swallows  Build." 

Prose,      i  5tory  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 

words.  .  Subject,   "'Summer  Visil 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue- 
prints or  iv  _  ;       ect,  "At  the  Corner.''" 

Drawing.  India  ink.  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject.  "In  the  Doorway,"  or  a  Heading  for  October. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  Si.  NlCHOl  VS. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addres-eii  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "  Riddle  1 

Wild  Creature  Photography.     To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.      The 
-in  the  "Wild   Creature   Photography"   competition 
shall   be  in  foui  -  follows:    Prize,  Class  A,  a  gold 

badge  and   three  dollars.      Pri  .   a   gold   badge 

and   one   dollar.       /'       .  ('.a  gold  badge.      / 

/>.  a  silver  badge.      But   prize-winner-   in   this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions  I  will  not  receive  a 
Id  or  silver  badge.      Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "]  g  irdens  or  game 

ontributors  must  state  in  </  fewwords  where 
and  under  what  circumstances   the  photograph  was  taken. 

No   unused  contribution    can    be    returned  unless  it  is 

•iiii  stamped  envelop  of  the 

'd  the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

f  St.  NICHOLAS,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 

badge  and 
t,  which  will  In  ie  member  who 

may  compete. 
I     ery   contribution,    of  whatever   kind,    must  bear  the 

I  .  and    be  indorsed  as 
by  parent  uardian,  who  nth 

'  —  and  mi  n  writing — that 

mtribution  I  wholly  the  work  and  idea 

-hould  also 

I  rate  sheet, 

ipt,  on  the  upper 

Write  or 

■  i  ;iiutor  may  send 

mtribution  a  month — not  one  of  each   kind,  but 

one  only,   this,  however,  d  lude  the  "  advertising 

■i  "    isee   advertising    page- .    or   "Answers  to 

Addi-  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

3;^  Fourth  Avenue,  Xew  Vork. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


In  regard  to  the  article  entitled  "Birds  to  Save  Count- 
less Dollars  a  Year,"  published  in  Nature  and  Science 
last  month,  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey  at  Washington,  to  whom  the 
sketch  was  referred  by  the  Editor,  makes  the  following 
interesting  comments: 

"Certain  species  of  birds  have  been  greatly  reduced 
and  even  exterminated,  but  the  great  variety  of  ordi- 
nary small  birds  of  the  United  States  probably  are  more 
abundant  now  than  ever  before.  The  cutting  of  woods 
and  continued  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  plant- 
ing of  orchards  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  have 
greatly  improved  the  conditions  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  small  birds.  Very  few  birds  live  in  dense  forests, 
such  as  originally  covered  the  eastern  United  States,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  small-bird  population  of  this 
area  is  vastly  greater  than  it  was  before  settlement  took 
place.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  losses  due  to  injuri- 
ous inseots  have  not  grown  because  of  the  destruction 
of  birds.  The  real  reason  for  the  great  increase  in 
these  losses  is  the  immense  development  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  resulting  in  the  multiplication  of  the 
food  plants  of  destructive  insects  and  consequently  in 
greater  opportunities  for  them  to  commit  damage.  The 
problem  of  reducing  this  damage  in  part  is  a  problem 
of  increasing  the  bird  population. 

"The  statement  that  supposedly  migratory  birds  have 
spent  the  winters  on  the  White  place  in  Chicago  is  mis- 
leading. Probably  no  birds  stayed  there  that  do  not  at 
times,  at  least,  winter  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  White  may  have  largely  increased 
the  number  of  birds  wintering  on  his  place,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  induced  species  to  winter  there  which 
had  never  wintered  in  that  region  before. 

"Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  chiefly  the  sum- 
mer birds  and  not  the  winter  species  that   we  must  in- 


crease in  numbers  if  we  would  lessen  the  damage  from 
insects.  Methods  of  attracting  summer  birds  and  in- 
creasing their  numbers  are  discussed  in  the  Biological 
Survey  publications  'How  to  Attract  Birds  in  North- 
eastern United  States'  and  'Bird  Houses  and  How  to 
Build  Them.'  " 


Headquarters  Eastern  Department 

Office  of  the   Inspector 
Governor's  Island,  New  York  City. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  In  his  "Boys'  Life"  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine  relates  the  incident  of  Mark  Twain's  first  meet- 
ing with  General  Grant.  This  incident  has  a  sequel 
equally  interesting,  and,  since  it  concerns  two  of  our 
greatest  men,  should  not,  I  believe,  be  lost  sight  of. 

In  1S98  this  incident  was  related  to  me  substantially 
as  follows  by  Mr.  Clemens  himself,  apropos  of  General 
Grant's  remarkable  memory  : 

"During  General  Grant's  first  administration,  one 
morning,  while  on  a  visit  to  Washington,  I  called  on  the 
United  States  Senator  from  my  State.  He  had  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  President,  and  invited  me  to  go 
with  him  to  the  White  House.  I  was  not  well  known 
at  that  time.  I  was  very  much  embarrassed,  and  when 
I  was  introduced  to  the  President  I  could  find  nothing 
to  say.  When  we  were  leaving,  the  President  shook  my 
hand  cordially,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  have  met  me. 
I  said,  'Mr.  President,  I  am  embarrassed.  Are  you?' 
Whereupon  he  laughed  good-naturedly. 

"I  did  not  see  General  Grant  again  for  about  ten 
years.  In  1880,  when  he  returned  from  his  trip  around 
the  world,  I  had  become  better  known,  and  upon  tin- 
occasion  of  a  large  reception  given  to  him  in  Chicago, 
I  was  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee.  When 
General  Grant  arrived  at  the  reception,  and  was  greeted 
by  me,  his  first  words  were:  'Mr.  Clemens,  I  am  not 
embarrassed.     Are  you?' 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  L.  Chamberlain. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  very 
fond  of  you.  Every  month,  when  you  come,  I  am  the 
first  to  open  the  wrapper,  even  if  I  don't  take  you.  My 
sister,  Alice,  has  you  come  under  her  name.  I  always 
look  at  the  advertisements  first,  then  the  letters,  next 
the  short  stories,  and,  finally,  the  continued  ones.  I 
can't  tell  which  story  I  like  best,  as  I  like  them  all. 
Many  children  whom  1  know  take  you,  and  they  all  just 
love  you.     My  sister  has  taken  you  for  three  years. 

In  the  summer  we  go  where  my  mother  went  when 
she  was  a  little  girl.  There  are  a  great  many  St.  Nich- 
olases there,  and  I  love  to  read  the  old  volumes.  We 
are  keeping  ours  and  are  going  to  have  them  bound. 

I    am    interested   in   the   "Stamp    Page."      1    have   col 
beted  over  a  year,  and   I  have  quite  a  few  varieties 


I  have  never  traveled  much,  but  I  have  been  to  Nova. 
Scotia  three  times.  I  have  visited  Digby,  Yarmouth. 
Canard,  and  Cornwallis. 

Wishing  you  a  long  and  prosperous  life,  I  remain 
your  devoted  reader, 

Janet  X.  Eaton  (age  11). 


CORDOV  \.  Alaska. 
Dear    St.    Nicholas:    I   always   read   the   "Letter-box" 

but  1  have  never  read  a  letter  from  Alaska.  I  am  spend- 
ing a  year  in  this  odd  country,  my  home  being  in  Day- 
ton. Ohio.  It  seems  very  strange  in  Alaska.  The 
schools  are  what  seem  funniest.  There  are  only  two 
pupils  in  my  class. 

Cordova  is  a  place  of  about  six  hundred  inhabitants. 
It  is  often  called  the  Copper  Gate  of  Alaska.     It  is  quite 
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DOG-TEAMING    AND    SKEEINC    ARE  GREAT    SPORT    HERE    IN    WINTER." 


a    place,    for    it    is    the    coast    terminus    of    the    Copper 
River    and    Northwestern    Railway,    which    runs    ou 
the   famous   Kcnnecott  copper  mines.     They   are  ai 
the  richest  in  the  world. 

The  coast  towns  in  Alaska  are  warmed  by  the 
anese  Current.  It  seldom  reaches  below  zero  here.  It 
is  (juite  different  from  most  ideas  of  Alaska.  The  Miles 
and  Childs  glaciers,  those  active  wonders  of  nature,  are 
forty-nine  miles  "inside"  from  Alaska.  They  are  pro- 
nounced as  beautiful  as  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland.  In 
winter  all  the  wagons  have  runners  put  on  in  place  of 
the  wheels.  Dog-teaming  and  skeeing  are  great  sport 
here  in  winter. 

Turnips  grow  up  here  to  the  weight  of  about  nine 
pounds. 

The  days  drag  like  months  until  St.  Nicholas  comes 
and  cheers  us  up.  The  stories  I  like  best  are  "The 
Boarded-up  House,"  "The  Sapphire  Signet,"  "On  the 
Battle-front  of  Engineering,"  and  "Saved  bj  a  Cam- 
era." 

Your  ever   interested   reader. 

Roberta  Florv   (aye   n). 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas  :    I  have  taken  you  for  two  ; 
and  am   taking  you  now;   so   when    1916  pass*  - 
will    have    taken    you    three    years.      I    enjoy    you    very 
much. 

Among  my  favorite  stories  are  "Saved  by  a  Can 
and   "The   Sapphire   Signet:   or,  The   Lass  of   Rich- 
Hill,"    and    "On    the    Battle-front    of    Engineering."      I 
like   "The   Sapphire    Signet"   especially,  and   have   51 
times    wondered    what    the    song    called    "The    Lass    of 
Richmond    Hill"    could    be.      In    February    I    was    pro- 
moted  to   the    eighth    grade,    and    in    our   music-books    I 


found  "The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill"!  We  ha\e  learned 
it  now  so  that  the  class  can  sing  it  very  well.  It  sur- 
prised me  a  great  deal  to  find  it  in  my  music-book  and 
to  be  singing  the  very  song  in  class. 

Thanking    you,    St.    Nicholas,    for    the    many    happy- 
hours  you  have  given  me.     Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  J.  Hill. 


San  Diego.  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  like  you  very  much — so  much, 
that,  when  it  gets  to  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  month, 
the  first  thing  I  ask  Mother,  when  I  get  home  from 
school,  is.  "Has  my  St.  Nicholas  come  yet?"  If  it  has 
n't,  why  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  wait  till  the  next 
day.  When  you  arrive,  I  just  read  and  read ;  every- 
thing is  so  interesting. 

I    like   "The    Sapphire    Signet"   very   much,   only   each 
Iment    ends   in    such   an    interesting    place   that   it   is 
bard  to  wait   for  next   time. 

In  sunimi  r  I  go  t<>  our  ranch.  It  is  called  Ramon 
Vigil  Ranch,  and  used  to  he  an  old  Spanish  grant. 
There  are  thirty-five  thousand  acres  of  rugged  canons 
and  mesas.  In  the  walls  of  the  canons  are  many  old 
cliff-dwellings,  and  on  the  mesas  there  are  many,  many 
ruins  of  old  Indian  pueblos  thousands  of  years  old. 
All  around  these  ruins  are  scattered,  oh,  so  many  pieces 
of  pottery,  and  several  arrow-heads.  If  we  dig  in  the 
burial-mounds,  we  find  skeletons  and  jar<.  though 
there   are   many  cracked  and  in   scattered  piei 

to    mend    them    together.      It    is    very    interesting 
work. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  animals — deer,  mountain- 
lions,  wildcats,  everything.  We  are  going  to  try  to  kill 
the  mountain-lions  and  the  rattlesnakes  and  make  our 
place  a  game  preserve. 
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I  think  that  it  is  the  best  place  I  have  ever  been  to. 
Oh,  I  forgo)  !  The  ranch  is  twenty-seven  miles  from 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Ever  yours, 

Margaret  Pond  (age  12). 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dear    St.    Nicholas  :    I    wrote   you    once   before,   but    I 
write  again   to  tell  you  how  much  I  like  you. 

Several  summers  ago  my  brother  was  very  sick,  so 
we  decided  we  would  spend  the  winter  in  Bermuda. 
So,  on  December  13, 
1913,  with  thirteen 
pieces  of  baggage,  w  e 
sailed  on  the  Ber- 
mttdian,  one  of-  the 
fastest  steamers  be- 
longing to  the  Quebec 
Steamship  Co.  In 
spite  of  so  many 
13's,  we  never  had  a 
smoother  voyage  be- 
fore, and  made  the 
trip  in  record  time. 
We  had  a  cottage 
overlooking    a    pretty 

■ 


K1IAIUAR   PASS,   BERMUDA. 

bay,  and  soon  got 
settled  and  began  to 
look  around.  Most 
people  think  the 
Bermudas  are  in  the 
West  Indies,  but 
they  are  mistaken. 
They  are  a  small 
group  of  islands 
about  five  hundred 
miles  due  east  of 
Charleston,  South 

Carolina.  They  are 
practically  nothing- 
more  than  a  coral 
reef  with  a  layer  of 
soil  covering  it.  The 
group  contains  about 
three  hundred  and 
sixty  islands,  eigh- 
teen of  which  are  in- 
habited. The  total 
lion  rock  area     js     only     about 

twenty  square  miles. 
The  population,  which  includes  many  negroes  and  mulat- 
tos, is  a  little  over  seventeen  thousand  persons,  Hamil- 
ton, the  capital,  containing  about  two  thousand. 

No  automobiles  or  motor-cycles  are  allowed  here, 
transportation  being  made  by  means  of  boat,  bicycle,  or 
stage.  All  roads  are  of  coral  reels,  which  affords  splen- 
did riding.  One  of  the  photographs  I  enclose  is  of 
Khaibar  Pass,  a  read  cu1  through  solid  rock  to  lessen 
the  grade  of  the  hill  it  is  going  over.  Following  this 
read,  it  will  bring  you  to  Harrington  Sound,  at  the 
other   end    of   the    islands.      Another    photograph    shews 


Lion  Rock,  on  this  same  sound.  There  are  many  caves 
along  the  shores  of  Harrington  Sound,  which  are  noted 
for  their  stalactites  and  curious  formations.  Bermuda 
is  noted  for  its  lilies,  great  quantities  being  raised  for 
export  to  the  United  States. 

I  might  write  a  book  about  this  land  of  sunshine  and 
flowers. 

Your  most  interested  reader, 

John  Gibson. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  We  think  that  "The  Lass  of  Rich- 
mond Hill"  is  enchanting .'  But  I  grieve  to  say  that  you 
leave  us  in  such  a  place  that  it  is  maddening !  Please 
do  not  let  an  instalment  end  like  this  again  :  "I  have 
concealed  the  sapphire  signet  in — " 
Your  true  friends, 

Eleanor  Holmes 
Helen  Nichols. 

Guatemala  City,  Guat. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  live  in  Guatemala,  where  there 
is  no  basket-ball,  nor  tennis,  nor  boating,  nor  any  of 
the  sports  you  mention.  But  my  brother  and  I  go  to  a 
great  big  natural  park  which  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  barrancas  (ravines).  They  are  about  five  hun- 
dred feet  deep.  Away  down  at  the  foot  is  a  power- 
house which  pumps  water  for  the  whole  city,  selling  it 
at  about  one  and  a  half  cents  a  tinaja  (a  large  earthen- 
ware jar).  There  are  lovely  swings  farther  up.  They 
are  fastened  with  chains.  You  can  go  very  high  on 
them.  Overhanging  them  are  many  trees.  Many  times 
I  go  high  enough  to  touch  them  with  my  head.  Some 
people  who  stay  there  have  a  sweet  little  deer.  The 
other  day,  when  I  was  there,  I  went  farther  into  the 
woods  than  I  ever  went  before.  There  I  saw  some 
funny  birds.  Neither  I  nor  my  mother  know  what 
kind  they  are.  They  were  white,  spotted  with  brown, 
and  had  red  beaks. 

Your   devoted   reader, 

Sue  Spencer  Way  (age  11). 


Bozf.man,  Mont. 
Dear   St.    Nicholas:    My   sister  and   I    have   taken  you 
for  nearly    three  years.      My  mother  took  you  when  she 
was  a  little  girl,  too.     We  all  like  you  very  much. 

We  had  the  play  of  "Everychild"  last  summer,  and 
they  all  thought  it  was  very  good.  We  had  little  pro- 
grams, and  it  was  printed  in  two  newspapers  about  our 
play.  We  mad(  five  dollars  and  a  half,  and  Christmas 
we  got  up  a  dinner  for  a  poor  family.  We  got  them 
some  presents,  too. 

Your    interested    reader. 

Mary  Patten  (age  10). 


Lowell,  Mass. 
Dear   St.    Nicholas:    I    am    writing   to   you   to   tell   you 
how  much   1   enjoy  you. 

My  father  took  you  when  he  was  a  little  boy  and  we. 
have  tin  old  volumes.  I  enjoy  reading  the  volumes  just 
as  much  as  I  do  the  ones  that   I   have  now. 

Some  day  1  am  going  to  send  you  a  picture  of  some 
of  the  birds  we  teed.  My  father  built  a  tray,  and 
reeled  it  oxer  so  the  snow  would  not  cover  up  the  food. 
Daddy  put  the  feeding-tray  up  in  a  tree  just  outside 
our  dining  room  window.  And  when  we  sit  down  to 
the  table  they  come  and  sit  down  to  their  table. 

Daddy  buys  scratch-feed  for  them,  and  they  eat  ten 
pounds  of  it  in  a  week. 

Your  loving  reader, 

Elizabeth  Smith  (age  11). 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IX  THE  MAY  NUMBER 


Numerical  Acrostic.      Cross-words:    i.  Jocund.     2.   Alloys.      3. 

Honest.     4.  Dismal.     5     Lagoon.     6.   Dimple      7.   Racoon.     8.  Trills. 

From  1   to   10,  John   Milton:   11  to  16,   London;   17  to  28,   "Paradise 

1  omus" ;  34  to  41,  "  1.' Allegro"  ;   42  t'.  48,  "  Lyc- 

idas."' 

Beheadings,     i.  Fred     2.  K-ate.    3.  F-rank.    4.  Amy.     5.  W-ill. 

6    M  aria.     -.  Ned.     8.  Vera.     9.  D-an. 

Word  Puzzle,  i,  p;  2  to  3,  hag;  4  to  6,  Sally;  7  to  8,  far;  9  to  10, 
ear;  11  to  13,  dream  :  14  to  15,  yam;  16,  t ;  7.  f ;  4  to  11,  sad  :  2  to  14, 
Harry:   1  to  5,  pal ;   12  to  16,  eat;  310   15,  gleam;  61013,  yam:   10,  r. 

Word-SQUARE  i.  rich  re.  2.  Chain  3.  Haunt.  4  Rinse.  5 
Enter. 

[1  BLE  Acrostic.  Primals.  Browning:  finals,  Florence.  Cross- 
words: 1  Bailiff.  2.  Raphael.  3.  Orinoco.  4.  Whimper.  5.  Nep- 
tune.    6.  Iberian.     7.  Nomadic.     8.  Gazelle. 


ated  Zigzag.     Seven  Pines.     1.  Safe 
Mice.     5.  Pint.     6.  Apes.     7.   Ibex.     8.   Ends. 


E    Beheadings.     Decoration    Day.      1 
Ba-con.     4.    Fl-oat.     5.   Ac-rid.     6.    Ch-air. 
1       10.  Si-new.     11.  Se-dan.     12    Fl  ail. 


1     Hens.     3.  Five. 
9.   Heel.     10.  Plus. 

Ma-dam.     2.  Tr-eat. 
7.    La-tin.     3.    Tr-ice- 
13.  Ba-you. 


Trjpj.k  Acrostic.  Talma,  oread,  peace.  Cross-words:  1.  Top. 
-•    Are      3.  Lea.     4.  Mac.     5.  Ade. 

Combination  Pizzle.  Primals,  Taylor;  diagonals,  trowel.  Cross- 
words: 1.  Tackle.  2.  Archer.  3.  Yeoman.  4.  Leeway.  5.  Opener. 
6.  Reveal. 

Kings    Move  Pizzle.     Begin   at  45.     Marion,   45-38-31-23-15-8 

Muriel.  16-24-32-40-39-46.     May,  47-56-4S.      Maggie,  55-64-63-54-62- 

=  .      M    .:>■,  58-57-50-51-44-     Mildred,  37-30-22- 

'3-6-7-14-     Marguerite,  21-29-36-43-42-49-41-33-34-3^.     Marie,  28-20- 

1J-4-5      Marjory,  12-19-27-26-25-17-18.     Mabel,  9-2-3-10-1. 

To  OCR  Puzzlers:     Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-bo*,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

ANSWERS  to  all  the  Plzzi.es  in  the  March  Number  were  received  before  March  24  from  Florence  Noble  and  Florence  S.  Carter. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  Mari  h   N    mber  were  received  before  March  24  from  "Allil  and  Adi,"  11— Elizabeth  Lee  Young,  n  — Frances 
Burrage,  .11— John  H.   Levy,   10— Helen  A     Moull  —"Si      \nna's  Girls,"   10— Alice  Paulin,  9— Constance  Miller,  9— Nancy  Hough     9— 

M.  Piatt  and  W.  Walz,  9— Claire  A.  Hepner.  9— Marian  Ansbacher,  9— Julia  A.  Coveney,  9— Edith  Heyn,  8— Ellen  W.  Lothrop,  8— -'Barnes 
Boys,"  8— Sally  Burrage,  8— Alice  Baker,  8— Francis  W.  Bronson,  8— Helen  Downes,  8—  Orrin  Judd,  8—  M.  I  Fry  and  J  O  Avery  8— H  A 
Vance,   7— R.   Kenfield,  7— W.  Ashbridge.  7— F.    H.  Caten,  6— J.  M.  Pope,  6— C.  Wood,  6— M.  Otis,  5— J.   MacAndrew,   5— A.  E.   Griffin,  Jr 

S.    Earner,  5— R.   Scarborough,  5 — P.and  L.  Putnam,  - 
P    K.    Kett.  4  — I.    Rhodes,  4- 
I.  F.   Bartlett,  4— A.    I..  Scrir. 
I —  P.  S.  Page,  3  —  K.  E.  Magner 

■  r<   to   two   Puzzles    were    received    from   M.    F.- 
E.   R.-S.  H— G.   D.  W.-C.  S— M     R.-M 

Answers  to  one  Puzzle  were  received  from  E    F    S  —  M    W  —  E.  B.  P. — L.  C  —  K.  V.  —  N    T  — F    FS      D   B R    B  — E    H    T  —  R    ('  — 

K    E.McB.— B    G.- J.  McL.-C.   H.-I.    (                                   -E.  P.— M.  A.    -J.    McG.— G.    P     \-   I      I     G— M    B -M  '  Kl— 1     S- 
II    C   W.-S.  I.— B.  G-— W.  W.— V   S.-C.  R    G.-R   C.-R    W.—  D.   K.-T    W.  D.,Jr.— B.   L.— F.  F.-E    W-T    H    f  — M    P— (     k 
I    G    -H.  C.-F.  P.-L.   B.-E.   H-M    A.   L.-M     I     W      J    K.-A.  C.   R.-G.   M.-J.   H.  T.-C.  V.-N    C     "H    S.   \ -I     &-DM  - 
I      W.—E    B       \     B.-M.    B.-F.   J.-H.  I.   S.-I      I     1      I: -c,    M    L._E.  M.— E.  D    P.-VV    D    R  -T    A    P. --H    B    R -H     1    T  - 
D   l;    K  -T  X      R.   \  -J   W    -M    E    I       E.  H.— H.  S.-K    D.   P.— G.  MI.  " 


-w.   AshDridge.  7— P.    ri.  eaten,  6— J.  M.  r-ope,  6— (     Wood,  6— M.  Otis,  5— J.    MacAndrew,   =;— A.   E.   Griffin,  Jr 
arborough,  5— P.   and  L.  Putnam,  5— D.  Maitland  and  W.  Burgland.  5—  B.   Graham,  5— A.  C.  Peck,  5— C.  Stow   5— 
t— N    Page,  4— E.   Hildebrand,  4— L.  Leeson,   4  —  D    Hess,  4    -W.  Conover,  4—  L    Stone,  4— L.  A.Thomas      d    4  — 
ibner.  3— K     I..   Gary,        I      I     Waddell,  Jr.,  3-R.  W    Clarke.  3— M.  E.  Nash,  3— H.  E.  Bonell.  3— W.  F.   Martin, 

I      N.-M.   H.-I.   B    I      -J.   U.— E.   -      M    F.-B.  I:      I     I      -  -M    Du  B  — 


\\     •  \M  M  \l.      I>l  IlGONAL, 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  yuessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonal,  beginning  with  the  upper,  left 
hand  letter,  will  spell  the  name  of  an  industrious  animal. 
Cross-words:  i.  A  species  of  large  monkey.  2.  A 
sheep  highly  valued  for  its  wool.  3.  A  South  African 
wild  ass.  4.  An  amphibious  quadruped.  5.  A  carniv- 
orous burrowing  quadruped.     6.  A  hunting  dog. 

Frederick  p.  mayer  (age   1 -■  > .  League  Member. 

CHARADE 

With  many  a  careful  last,  the  artist  drew 

His  picture's  whole;  then  laid  it  down  and  sighed. 
Soon  in  despair  he  tor<    the  paper  through — 
"It   will  not  pay  to  rub  it  first."  In-  cried. 

max  stolz  (age  101,  Honor  Member 

|>I\  IDI  I)  WORDS 

Each    of    the    words    di  scribed    contains  Hers. 

Example:  my  first  four  letters  spell  a  domestic  animal; 
my  last  four  letters  spell  a  wild  animal.  My  whole  is 
uncoined  gokl.     Answer,  bull  :  lion,  bullion. 

1.    My    first    four    1  II   to    fret  :    my    last    four 

letters  spell  an  aquatic  bird  found  in  the  north.  My 
whole  is  a  narrow,  tapelike   fabric. 


2.  My  first  four  Utters  spell  to  gain  by  labor;  my  last 
tour  l.tters  spdl   a  cozy   home.      My  whole  is  intent. 

3.  My  first   four  letters  spell  a  gem  ;  my  last  four  let- 
pell   .1   row.      M>    whole  is  prismatic. 

4.  My  first  four  letters  spell  a  frame;  my  last  four 
letters  spell  a  monarch.     My  whole  is  tormenting. 

5.  My    first    four  letters   spell    a   microbe  :   my   last    four 

spell  part  of  a  horse.     My  whole  is  relevant. 

6.  My  first  four  letters  spell  a  heroic  poem;  my  last 
four  letters  spill   to  heal.     My  whole  is  one  who  is  de- 

I   to  the  luxuries  of  the  table. 
-     My  first  four  letters  spell  ages ;  my  last  four  letters 
spell  certain.      My  whole  is  an  obliteration. 

8.  My  first  four  letters  spell  need  :  my  last  four  let- 
ters spell  parts  of  a  piano.      My  whole  are  footmen. 

9.  My  first  four  letters  spell  a  thought:  my  last  four 
letters  spell  an  aid.     My  whole  is  in  a  Utopian  manner. 

10.  My  first   four  '  II  above;  my  last   four  let- 
jpell  a  musical   abbreviation.      My  whole   is  a  gar- 
ment  worn  by  workmen. 

11.  My  first  four  letters  spell  nice  discernment:  my 
last  four  letters  spell  a  plate  of  baked  clay.  My  whole 
is  tangible. 

When  the  foregoing  words  have  been  rightlj 
the  initials  of  the  seven-letter  words  will  spell  the  pen- 
name  of  a  writer. 

WILLIAM   penn   (age   13).  League  Member. 
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x  v  ;  =  a. 

a   X  A  =  H 

2.    X  3    =  6 

2    X  V   =  8 

X   X   5"  =  A3 

2X6=  /2 

.2   X   7  =  /V 

^   X  8    =  16 

2    X  9   =  18 

2   XiO  =  2.0 

2  X/t   =  22 

2  X 12  =-  2  V 


All  of  the  thirteen  objects  shown  in  the  above  picture 
may  be  described  by  words  of  the  same  length.  When 
rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  the 
initial  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  ruler 
who  was  born  on  June  9,  1672. 

NOVEL,  ACROSTIC 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initials  will  spell  a  large  city  of  the  United 
States,  and  another  row  of  letters  will  spell  a  capital 
of  one  of  the  United  States. 

Cross-words:  i.  One  who  sacrifices  his  life  for  the 
sake  of  principle.  2.  Mental  conceptions.  3.  The  larg- 
est city  of  Italy.  4.  A  feminine  name.  5.  A  masculine 
name.  G.  A  hymn  of  praise.  7.  Part  of  the  throat.  8. 
Beginning.  9.  Passed  slowly  and  smoothly  away.  10. 
Lazy  persons,     n.   Project. 

CHARLES    A.    HOWARD,    JR.    (age    II). 
DIAGONAL 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  they  are  rightly  guessed  and  written  one 
below  another,  the  diagonal  (from  the  upper,  left-hand 
letter  to  the  lower,  right-hand  letter)  will  spell  the  name 
of  a  famous  explorer. 

Cross  words:  i.  To  slide  down  hill.  2.  To  depict. 
3.  Work.     4.   Smoke.     5.  Power. 

Barbara   farr   (age   io),  League  Member. 

DOUBLE  BEHEADINGS 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
I.  Doubly  behead  frightens,  and  leave  weapons.  2. 
Doubly  behead  induced,  and  leave  habituated.  3. 
Doubly  behead  to  designate,  and  leave  a  token.  4. 
Doubly  behead  sarcasm,  and  leave  to  weary.  5.  Doubly 
behead  a  father  or  mother,  and  leave  a  tear.  6.  Doubly 
behead  dwells,  and  lease  certain  days  in  the  Roman 
calendar.  7.  Doubly  behead  fit  for  plowing,  and  leave 
competent.  8.  Doubly  behead  to  stick,  and  leave 
in  this  place.  9.  Doubly  behead  agitates  violently,  and 
leave  vases,  [o.  Doubly  behead  rest, ins  to  freshness, 
and  leave   gossip.      11.    Doubly   behead    an   exclamation 


commanding  departure,  and  leave  vanished.  12.  Doubly 
behead  bushes,  and  leave  certain  insects.  13.  Doubly 
behead  "the  knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach," 
and  leave  a  measure  of  length. 

When  the  foregoing  words  have  been  rightly  guessed 
and  beheaded,  the  initials  of  the  remaining  words  will 
spell  a  famous  empire.  LOUIS  burt  (age  151. 


A  DWINDLING  WORD 

My  i-2--§4-y  is  to 
My  3-4-5  is  a  tree, 
is    in   Athens. 

ALBERT  w.   SIMPSON    t  age   13 1.  League  Member. 


fitter. 

My  4- 


--4-5   is  to  satirize. 
is  an  exclamation.     My  5 


CONNECTED  SQUARES 

^5  V-^B  K  C  v    *    * 

.  .  f  1  ft 

1.  Upper,    Left-hand    Square:    i.    To    alarm.      2.    An 
antic.     3.  A  kind  of  fruit.     4.  A  memorial.     5.  Upright. 

II.  Upper,  Right-hand  Square:  i.  To  gleam,  3.  A 
large  steamer.  3.  To  insert  wood  or  metal  in  a  ground- 
work of  other  material.  4.  Approaches.  5.  An  appoint- 
ment to  meet. 

III.  Central  Square:  i.  Implied.  2.  A  place  oi 
residence.  3.  A  Latin  word  meaning  "abundance."  4. 
Dialect.     5.  Pairs  of  horses. 

[V.     Lower.  Left-hand  Square:    i.  A  military  pupil. 

2.  To  worship.     3.   Pigeons.     4.  To  raise.     5.  Easily  ir- 
ritated. 

V.     Lower.  Right-hand  Square:    1.  A  platforn 
A    claw.      3,    Vigilant.      4.    A    narrow    passage.      5.    To 
go  in.  elsie  de  witt  (age  17  >,  League  Member. 
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